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Portrait  op  Hknuy  VI [I..  ITampton  Couut  .       .       .     Fronlhpieee 

Attributal  by  ilitleront  iiutliorities  to  llulbcin,  Girolamo  da  Tri'viso, 
Jnnct,  and  other  artists  ;  probably  painted  in  1  j3ii.  See  Iv  Law, 
Guide  to  Biunptoii  Vmirt,  p.   54. 

Gkoat  of  He.nky  VIII.,  SntucK  at  Tocbnay 2 

Henry  VIII.  held  Touruay  from  September,  l.")13,  to  February.  I.IID. 
The  name  is  on  the  reverse.  The  coin  is  of  the  same  type  as  the 
English  {rroat  of  liis  first  issue,  which  bears  Henry  VII. 's  portrait. 
Grueber.  Catahujue  of  EiiijlishiCoin.^  in  Jiritish  Musriim,  p.  S4. 

Rim;  ok  James  IV.  (given  him  by  Anne  of  Bretagne)   ....  3 

Sword  ok  James  IV..  Captured  at  Fi.odden 3 

"James  is  said  to  have  clad  several  men  in  the  same  dress  as  him- 
self, that  he  misrht  not  be  known  and  might  take  the  placr  of  an 
ordinary  combatant.  It  was  variously  rumoured  in  Scotland  that  he 
had  survived,  that  he  had  been  treacherously  slain  after  the  l>attlc, 
and  that  lie  had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land.  Hut  his  body  was 
recognised,  and  the  sword,  dagger,  and  ring  at  the  Heralds'  College 
attest  his  death  "  (.l^.neas  Mackay,  in  the  Dictionary  of  i\'«^  Sing.'). 

The  Anglo-French  Entente  of  1.".14 4 

From  a  French  MS.  account  of  the  reception  of  JIary  Tudor 
in  Paris  and  the  devices  displayed  in  her  honour  by  the  guilds 
and  civic  authorities  of  the  city.  This  was  shown  at  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  on  the  drawbridge  by  which  the  Princess  was  to  enter 
the  city.  The  four  winds,  "Subsolanus"  or  Southern,  Boreas.  Auster, 
and  Zephyrus.  are  wafting  the  ship  onward  ;  it  is  steered  by  Paris 
(the  city,  not  the  Trojan  hero),  and  carries  Bacchus  with  his  vine- 
branch  and  Ceres  with  her  sheaf,  and  re|)resent^  the  city  of  Paris, 
in  the  granaries  of  which  there  are  corn  and  wine  in  abundance. 
Honour,  with  the  arms  of  France,  is  above  ;  the  two  men  holding 
darts  arc  guarding  the  honour  of  the  ship.  In  the  rigging  are 
sailors  "singing  musically"  the  following  verso: 

Nobit*  (lutiio,  bien  soyez  venue  en  Fnince : 

Piir  tny  unions  «n  plftisir  et  rn  joye ; 
FfrHDCoys  An^liiis  uuient  ii  lour  pIiiiMineo ; 

I^inango  li  dieu  *lu  bico  qui  vo'is  onvoye. 

During  a  halt  before  this  device  a  chosen  speaker  luldnssed  the 
Prince.ss  with  a  verse  of  welcome,  and  she  then  entered  the  city 
and  was  received  by  the  eivi<!  aulhorilies.  The  above  accimnt  is 
taken  from  the  original  MS. 

ttENRY    VIII.    ON    HIS   Way   to   the   FlEt.D   OF   THE   CI.OTH   of    fioMI       .  6 

In  this  contemporary  painting,  once  attribute<I  erroneously  to 
Holboin,  "every  incident  of  the  interview  between  the  two  Sovereigns 
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is  depictpfl  with  tlio  most  minute  and  elaliorate  historical  accuracy." 
On  the  left  hand  is  shown  the  arrival  of  the  English  cavalcade,  in 
the  foreground  is  the  chief  part  of  the  procession,  with  the  King 
pniminent,  Wolsey  by  his  side,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  in  front 
with  the  sword  of  State  :  on  the  right  is  the  plain  of  Ardres,  studded 
witli  tents  ;  in  the  foreground  the  famous  temporary  palace,  put 
together  in  a  few  weeks  ;  outside  its  gate  are  two  gold  fountains 
spurting  wine  :  to  the  right  the  lists  ;  lower  down,  the  kitchens, 
with  dinner  going  on  in  a  tent :  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  the 
artificial  dragon  or  salamander  that  appeared  in  the  sky  when  mass 
was  being  sung  by  the  Cardinal  and  Bishops.  Cf  Law,  Guide 
to  Hamjyton  Cimrt,  and  our  test,  p.  33G. 

Cardinal  Wolset 7 

This  portrait,  reproduced  from  the  photograph  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  of  the  contemporary  drawing  by  Jacques  Le  Boucq 
of  Artoia,  preserved  in  the  library  at  Arras,  is  said  to  show  Wolsey 
at  an  earlier  age  than  his  other  portraits,  and  without  the  wart 
on  his  nose  represented  in  some  of  them.  Cf.  Gairdner,  in  the 
IJir.twnary  of  National  Biography. 

Remains  of  Wolsey's  Palace,  Esher 9 

Seal  op  Henry  VIII 11 

Used  from  his  accession  to  l.")32.  Closely  resembles  that  of  Henry 
VII.,  but  has  a  lion  rampant  added  on  the  obverse. 

Seal  of  Wolset,  as  Archbishop  of  York 13 

Its  date  is  1.524  ;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  niche,  carved  in  tho 
Italian  style  ;  the  Cardinal's  hat  is  also  shown  over  the  shield. 

The  Old  Guildhall,  Lavenham,  Suffolk 17 

Lavenham  ("  Lanham  "  in  Stow's  Chronicle)  was  one  Df  the  chief 
seats  of  the  cloth  manufacture,  and  the  tax  referred  to  had  con- 
strained the  employers  to  discharge  many  of  their  men,  whence 
the  revolt. 

Signature  of  Wolset 21 

He  signs  as  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  York. 
The  Popular  Creed •        .        .  23 

From  a  Spanish  book  of  devotions  of  about  W'M.  but  given  here 
because  it  might  easily  be  interpreted  as  embodying  the  crude  popular 
conception  that  salvation  could  be  purchased  by  offerings,  against 
which  the  Reformers  protested,  much  as  Plato  in  the  Ilcpnhlic  had 
denounced  the  Orphic  priests  of  his  own  time.  The  priest  is  saying 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  ;  on  the  left  is  Paradise,  on  the 
right  Purgatory,  out  of  which  the  souls  rise  as  the  masses  are 
said  ;  in  the  background.  Hell  ;  kneeling  at  the  altar,  a  grandee, 
apparently  hoping  to  purchase  his  own  salvation  by  the  offering 
of  a  church. 

The  Dance  of  Death 23 

From  a  Flemish  Book  of  Hours  of  great  beauty  ;    late  15th  cent. 

"St.  Lot  a  Horse  Leech" 27 

St.  Loy,  more  properly  St.  ^loi  or  Eligius,  Bishop  of  Noyon  in 
the  seventh  century,  began  life  as  a  goldsmith,  and  is  the  patron 
of  that  craft,  as  well  as  of  veterinary  surgeons  and  smiths.      His 
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title  to  the  veneration  of  the  two  liuit-nainKi  trndrs  roata  on 
the  h'jrend  that,  hitvini;  occasion  to  shoe  n  hnrio,  ho  took  olT 
the  loir  unci  roatorod  it  «afc  and  wiiind.  This  minu-If.  which 
has  oscnpe<l  his  frii-nd  and  biopraphtr  St.  Owen,  Arcliliishop  of 
Bonen.  is  drpictwl  in  a  Gorman  JIS.  of  prayers  to  sninU  (K^frtou 
859,  fifteenth  contury)  in  the  British  Mnsoiim,  and  in  the  stone 
carvinfr  horo  shown  (from  Wiiioanton  Church,  Somersot),  wliirh 
has  evidently  snlfered  at  the  hands  of  Protestant  iconocliusts. 


Portion  oi-  the  PnocLAMATios  against  tiii:  TnANsi,ATio.v  oc  thi: 

Bibm: :il 

Archbishop  Wakiiam :!•"> 

Palace  Gatewat,  Cawooo.  near  York 39 

A  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  existed  here  from  Old  Entrlish 
times;  it  was  mostly  destroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars.  The  gate- 
house is  said  to  have  been  built  between   l'i'2'>  and  IS.'iO. 

AlTKG  BOLEYX il 

According  to  Woltmann  (Holbein,  liunnett's  trans,  p.  :!S1)  this 
picture  is  enmparativel.v  recent,  but  may  have  been  copied  from  an 
original  portrait.  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Ilolbein,  incorrectly 
according  to  Sir  G.  Soharf  and  Waa^'on.  Tlie  portraits  usually 
published  as  tliose  of  Anne  Boleyn  are  mostly  taken  from  one 
at  Berlin,  wliich  represents  someone  else  ;   Woltmann,  ibid. 

Bull  op  Pope  Clement  VII.  against  Henry  VlII.'s  Divorce.        .        4") 

Henry  VIII.,  PitiNCEs.s  Mary,  and  Will  Sojiers,  after  Holbein  .        40 

At  Althorp ;  cf.  AVaagen,  Treasures  of  Art  «"»  England,  III,,  456. 

FousTAiKS  Abbey 51 

A  Cistercian  house,  founded  in  11.S2  by  mouks  who  withdrew  from 
Rievaulx  in  consequence  of  a  relaxation  of  the  rules,  and  put  them- 
selves under  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 

Title  Page  of  the  Great  Bible.  1539 53 

Henry  VI 11..  a  coarsely  executed  portrait,  is  giving  out  Bibles 
to  bishops  and  warriors  ;  on  his  right  Cranmer  is  distributing  to 
priests  :  and  on  his  left,  Cromwell,  to  laymen.  Below  is  a  priest, 
preaching  from  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  and  the  congregation  are  shouting 
"Vivat  Kojl."  In  the  lower  coruer  is  a  prison,  possibly  for  ultra- 
Protestants  {see  test,  p.  7S). 

Tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert.  Abebg.wennt  Church    ...       55 

Sir  Uicliard  Herbert  was  father  of  William  Herbert,  first  Earl 
of  Pembroke  of  the  second  creation,  who  by  liis  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  Catherine  Parr  was  brother-in-law  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  was 
illegitimate  son  of  William  Herbert.  Earl  of  IVmbroke  of  the  first 
creation,  wlio  died  in  14G'.i.  The  Herberts  bad  been  established  in 
south-eastern  Wales  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

Second  and  Third  Seals  of  Henry  VIII 57 


As  the  second  seal  (15:12-1541)  is  the  last  royal  seal  which  shows 
Gothic  architecture,  and  the  third  (154L'-l5iiT)  the  first  which 
exhibits  that  of  the  Benaissance,  the  year  1541  may  bo  taken  as 
the  approximate  date  of  the  change  in  national  taste  in  l>iiiMing. 
The  third  .seal,  it  will  be  noted,  ilc.scribes  the  king  as  "  supremo 
bead  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland." 
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PAflB 
lIlvXnT   VIII.    AT    HIS   IlKVOTIOXS 58 

From  his  own  Psalter,  with  notes  in  his  haiiihvriting. 

Page  feom  the  "Institution  op  a  Christiax  Max"        .        .        .        lU 

The  body  of  the  work  is  in  the  handwriting'  of  a  secretary,  the 
corrections  are  in  that  of  the  Kinjr  himself. 

Chapel  xeaeLympne,  Kext,  in  which  the  "Holy  Maid"  Prophesied        63 

Elizabeth  Barton,  the  "Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  when  in  service  at 
Aldington,  about  l.j2j,  developed  religious  mania  during  recovery 
from  an  illness.  Her  master,  ,i  steward  of  one  of  Arcliljislioj)  Warliam's 
estates,  together  with  the  parish  priest,  supposed  her  to  be  insjiired, 
and  Warham  himself  shared  the  belief.  When  she  recovered,  the 
steward  treated  her  as  one  of  his  family,  and  she  was  tempted  to 
keep  up  her  character  as  prophetess.  By  Warham's  order,  two  monks 
from  Christ  Church.  Canterbury,  were  sent  to  report  on  her  con- 
dition, and  one  of  them,  named  Booking,  instructed  her  to  prophesy 
adversely  to  the  Protestants.  He  then  announced  that  she  would 
perform  a  miracle,  and  on  the  day  appointed  she  was  taken  to  the 
chapel,  shown  and  laid  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  She  there 
fell  into  a  trance,  and  a  "voice  speaking  within  herlielly"  preached 
the  duty  of  hearing  mass,  confessing,  going  on  pilgrimage,  etc. 
She  was  then  removed  to  St.  Sepulchre's  priory  at  Canterlmry,  and, 
with  Booking  as  her  confessor,  was  established  as  a  prophetess. 
She  strongly  opposed  Henry  VIII. 's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine, 
and  predicted  that  he  would  die  within  a  month  after  his  second 
marriage.  When  the  prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  she  declared  that 
he  was  no  longer  ising  in  the  sight  of  God ;  she  was  therefore 
arrested,  and  confessing  her  imposture  was  executed  with  her  ac- 
complices at  Tybura  in  1534.  Sac  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee's  article  on  her 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Xational  Biograjiliii, 

The  Carthusians  in  Prison 65 

From  a  print  showing  the  sufferings  of  Roman  Catholic  priests 
under  Henry  VIII..  dated  Rome,  15,55,  and  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Priors  of  three  Carthusian  Houses,  named  Houghton, 
Lawrence,  and  Webster,  are  shown  in  one  compartment  being 
drawn  on  hurdles  to  the  place  of  their  execution  ;  the  section  given 
shows  Humphrey  Middlemore,  the  vicarius  or  deputy  of  the  prior, 
William  of  Mewe,  the  procurator,  and  Sebastian  Newdegate,  senior 
monk,  who  were  kept  in  chains  "  in  a  filthy  dungeon "  without 
intermission  for  fourteen  days,  and  subsequently  hanged,  with  the 
aggravations  of  that  punishment  customary  in  the  execution  of 
State  prisoners  until  a  much  later  date. 

The  Cloisters,  Charterhouse,  London 67 

The  Carthusians  were  confined  here  before  their  execution. 

Chalice  op  St.  Albans  Abbey 69 

At  the  Dissolution  of  the  greater  abbeys  this  chalice  came  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  Thomes  Pope,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
afterwards  presented  it  to  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  which  he  founded 
on  the  site  of  Durham  College. 

Ruins  op  Four  Famous  Abbeys 71 

Kirksted,  between  Lincoln  and  Boston,  a  Cistercian  house,  founded 
1139  ;  "Whalley  Abbey,  near  Clitheroe.  Lancashire,  was  also  Cistercian  ; 
the  ruins  comprise  a  gatehouse  and  part  of  the  church,  built  in  1296. 
Colchester  (Augustinian)  was  founded  tniij)  Henry  I. ;  the  last  abbot 
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was  hanged  outside  the  gate.  Barliugs  Abbey  (Premonstrateusian). 
founded  tuniji.  He:iry  il.,  is  uear  Lincoln ;  the  last  prior  was  hanged 
for  his  share  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 


FADE 


The  Abbey  Gate  at  Readixc; 


Reading  Abbey  (Benedictine)  was  founded  before  the  Nurnian 
Conquest  and  refonnded  by  Henry  I.,  who  was  buried  here,  as  also 
his  daughter  Jlaud.  and  her  grandson  William,  eldest  son  of  Henry  II. 
In  its  great  liall.  part  of  which  is  still  standing,  many  Parliaments 
were  lield,  and  Edwanl  IV.  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Woodville  ; 
in  its  church  John  of  Gaunt  was  married.  The  morals  of  its  inmates 
at  the  Reformation  were  in  the  worst  possible  repute.  Henry  VIII. 
converted  it  into  a  palace,  and  it  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  Civil 
Wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  The  gateway  here 
shown  fell  down  in  ISGl  and  was  restored  bj'  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Proclamation  again.st  Anabaptists 79 

John  Russell,  First  Earl  of  Bedford 8.5 

The  Russells  were  a  Dorsetshire  family,  who  were  well  established 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  ,Iohn  Russell  seems  to  have  owed 
his  start  in  life  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  who,  when  cast  on  the 
English  coast  near  Weymouth,  was  entertained  by  a  connection  of 
Russell,  who  introduced  the  youtli.  then  about  twenty,  to  him.  The 
-Archduke  took  him  to  Court,  and  he  was  given  an  appointment  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  became  a  favourite  with  hia  son. 

Brass  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 87 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  grandfather  was  Lord  JIayor  of  London  in 
1457,  and  bought  the  manor  of  Blickling.  Norfolk,  from  Sir  John 
Fastolfe.  Sir  Thomas  himself  purchased  Hever  Castle  in  Kent  (lately 
a  good  deal  restored),  and  died  there  in  1j39.  He  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormonde  ten  years  previously. 

Gates  of  Boulogne,  Captured  under  Henry  VIII 91 

These  gates,  captured  in  loH.  were  given  by  the  king  to  Thomas 
Hardres.  who  erected  them  at  his  house,  Hardres  Court.  Kent.  After 
the  death  of  the  last  male  representative  of  the  family,  in  1704,  the 
house  passed  to  his  wife's  heirs.  The  gates  were  presented  by  one 
of  them  to  a  Mr.  Godfrey  Faussett.  who,  however,  did  not  remove 
them.  When  the  house  was  sold,  the  purchaser,  not  knowing 
of  the  gift  and  being  no  antiquary,  disposed  of  them  to  the 
local  blacksmith,  wlio  destroyed  them  for  the  sake  of  the  iron  they 
contained.  They  were  afterwards  drawn  from  memory  by  Mrs. 
Taylor,  of  Bifrons.  the  last  representative  of  the  Hardres  family 
who  had  lived  in  the  house  ;  her  sketch  was  reproduced  iu  ArcJuru- 
liiffia  Cant inna.  Vol.  IV..  from  which  oui'  illustration  is  taken,  to- 
gether with  the  substance  of  the  above  note. 

An  English  Army  about  lolii 93 

This  shows  the  normal  order  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  with  a 
"  vaward "  (vanguard),  "main  battle."  and  "rear-ward."  In  each 
division,  it  will  be  uoted.  the  liillnien  are  flanked  with  bowmen, 
while  there  are  a  few  arquebiisiers  on  the  wings.  This  picture 
and  tlie  coloured  plate  are  from  a  collection  of  drawings  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  the  Cotton  collection. 

SOLDIKRS   of   the    TUDOR   PERIOD.    I to  face  94 

A  Battle  Scene  (see  above,  note  on  p.  G2) 95 
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PAOB 

Hexrt  VIII.  AT  nis  Devotioxs 58 

From  ]iis  own  Psalter,  with  notc?s  in  liis  liaiidwriting. 

Page  from  the  "Ixstitutiox  op  a  Christian  Max"        .        .        .        G1 
The  body  of  the  work  is  in  the  handwriting-  of  a  secretary,  the 
corrections  are  in  that  of  the  King  himself. 

Chapel  near  Lympxe,  Kext,  in  which  the  "Holy  Maid"  riioPHESiED        63 

Elizabeth  Barton,  the  "Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  when  in  service  at 
Aldington,  about  1."j2."),  developed  religious  mania  during  recovery 
from  an  illness.  Her  master,  a,  steward  of  one  of  Arclibisluip  Warham's 
estates,  together  with  the  parish  priest,  supposed  her  to  be  inspired, 
and  Warham  himself  shared  the  belief.  When  she  recovered,  the 
steward  treated  her  as  one  of  his  family,  and  she  was  tempted  to 
keep  up  her  character  as  prophetess.  By  Warham's  order,  two  monks 
from  Christ  Church.  Canterbury,  were  sent  to  report  on  her  con- 
dition, and  one  of  them,  named  Booking,  instructed  her  to  prophesy 
adversely  to  tlie  Protestants.  He  then  announced  that  she  would 
perform  a  miracle,  and  on  the  day  appointed  she  was  taken  to  the 
chapel,  shown  and  laid  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  Hhe  there 
fell  into  a  trance,  and  a  "  voice  speaking  within  her  belly  "  preached 
the  duty  of  hearing  mass,  confessing,  going  on  pilgrimage,  etc. 
She  w-as  then  removed  to  St.  Sepulchre's  priory  at  Canterbury,  and, 
with  Booking  as  her  confessor,  was  established  as  a  jirophetess. 
She  strongly  opposed  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine, 
and  predicted  that  he  would  die  within  a  month  after  his  second 
marriage.  When  the  prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  she  declared  that 
he  was  no  longer  iing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  she  was  therefore 
arrested,  and  confessing  her  imposture  was  executed  with  her  ac- 
complices at  Tyburn  in  1534.  Sec  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee's  article  on  her 
in  the  Uictionary  of  yatlonal  Jiiofjruphii, 

The  Carthusians  in  Prisox 65 

From  a  print  showing  the  sufferings  of  Eoman  Catholic  priests 
under  Henry  VIII..  dated  Rome,  1.555,  and  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Priors  of  three  Carthusian  Houses,  named  Houghton, 
Lawrence,  and  Webster,  are  shown  iu  one  compartment  being 
drawn  on  hurdles  to  the  place  of  their  execution  ;  the  section  given 
shows  Humplirey  Middlemore,  the  vicarius  or  deputy  of  the  prior, 
William  of  Mewe,  the  procurator,  and  Sebastian  Newdegate,  senior 
monk,  who  were  kept  in  chains  ■'  in  a  filthy  dungeon "  without 
intermission  for  fourteen  days,  and  subsequently  hanged,  with  tlie 
aggravations  of  that  punishment  customary  in  the  execution  of 
State  prisoners  until  a  much  later  date. 

The  Cloisters,  Charterhouse,  Lonuox 67 

The  Carthusians  were  confined  here  before  their  execution. 

Chalice  op  St.  Albaxs  Abbey 69 

At  the  Dissolution  of  the  greater  abbeys  this  chalice  came  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  Thomes  Pope,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
afterwards  presented  it  to  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  which  he  founded 
on  the  site  of  Durham  College. 

Ruins  of  Four  Famous  Abbeys 71 

Kirksted,  between  Lincoln  and  Boston,  a  Cistercian  house,  founded 
1139  ;  "Wlialley  Abbey,  near  Clitheroe.  Lancashire,  was  also  Cistercian  ; 
the  ruins  comprise  a  gatehouse  and  part  of  the  church,  built  in  1L".M5. 
Colchester  (Augustinian)  was  founded  tinip  Henry  I. ;  the  last  abbot 
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was  Imnged  outside  the  gate.  Barlings  Abbey  (Prenionstrateusian). 
founded  timj).  Henry  II.,  is  near  Lincoln;  the  last  prior  was  hanged 
for  his  share  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 


PAOE 


The  Abbey  Gate  at  Reading 


Heading  Abbey  (Benedictine)  was  founded  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  refonnded  by  Henry  I.,  who  was  buried  here,  as  also 
his  daughter  JIaud.  and  her  grandson  William,  eldest  son  of  Henry  II. 
In  its  great  hall,  part  of  which  is  still  standing,  many  Parliaments 
were  held,  ami  Edward  IV.  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Woodville; 
in  its  church  John  of  Gaunt  was  married.  The  morals  of  its  inmates 
at  the  Reformation  were  in  the  worst  possible  repute.  Henry  VIII. 
converted  it  into  a  palace,  and  it  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  Civil 
Wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  The  gateway  here 
shown  fell  down  in  ISCl  and  was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Proclam-Vtion  against  Anabaptists 79 

John  Russell,  First  Earl  of  Bedford 85 

The  Russells  were  a  Dorsetshire  family,  who  were  well  established 
early  in  tlie  fifteenth  century.  ,Tohn  Russell  seems  to  have  owed 
his  start  in  life  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  who.  when  cast  on  the 
English  coast  near  Weymouth,  was  entertained  by  a  connection  of 
Russell,  wlio  introduced  the  youtli,  then  about  twenty,  to  him.  The 
Archduke  took  him  to  Court,  and  he  was  given  an  appointment  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  became  a  favourite  with  his  sou. 

Brass  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyk 87 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  grandfather  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1457,  and  bought  the  manor  of  Blickliug.  Norfolk,  from  Sir  John 
Fastolfe.  Sir  Thomas  himself  purchased  Hever  Castle  in  Kent  (lately 
a  good  deal  restored),  and  died  there  in  1039.  He  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormonde  ten  years  previouslj'. 

Gates  of  Boulogne,  Captured  under  Hbnkv  VIII 91 

These  gates,  captured  in  1.t44,  were  given  by  the  king  to  Thomas 
Hardres.  who  erected  them  at  his  house,  Hardres  Court.  Kent.  After 
the  death  of  the  last  male  representative  of  the  family,  in  1701,  the 
house  passed  to  his  wife's  heirs.  The  gates  were  presented  by  one 
of  them  to  a  Mr.  Godfrey  Faussett.  who,  however,  did  not  remove 
them.  When  the  house  was  sold,  the  purchaser,  not  knowing 
of  the  gift  and  being  no  antiquary,  disposed  of  them  to  the 
local  blacksmith,  who  destroyed  them  for  tlie  sake  of  the  iron  they 
contained.  They  were  afterwards  drawn  from  memory  by  Mrs. 
Taylor,  of  Bifrous,  the  last  representative  of  the  Hardres  family 
who  had  lived  in  the  house  ;  her  sketch  was  reproduced  in  Archico- 
liiffia  Cantiana,  Vol.  IV.,  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken,  to- 
gether with  the  substance  of  the  above  note. 

A2J  English  Army  about  1540 93 

This  shows  the  normal  order  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a 
"  vaward  "  (vanguard),  "main  Imttle."  and  "  rear- ward."  In  each 
division,  it  will  lie  noted,  the  billmen  are  flanked  with  bowmen, 
while  there  are  a  few  arquebusiers  on  tlie  wings.  This  picture 
and  the  coloured  plate  are  from  a  collection  of  drawings  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  the  Cotton  collection. 

Soldiers  of  the  Tudor  Period,  I to  face        S4 

A  Battle  Scene  («ee  above,  note  on  p.  02) 95 
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PACB 

Soldiers  op  the  Tudor  Pehiod  (for  the  MS.  seo  note  on  p.  93)        .        07 

Thk  Battlefield  of  Floddex  To-day '.I'J 

A  view  of  Branxton  Ridge  (in  the  middle  distance)  looking;  south- 
ward, as  seen  from  the  direction  of  Coldstream  Station.  Stanley's 
position  was  at  Branxtou  village,  where  the  ridge  dips  on  the  left. 
Piper's  Hill,  where  the  Scots  centre  and  reserve  were  finally  defented, 
is  on  the  right,  below  the  nearer  end  of  the  trees  on  the  distant  hill. 

View  from  Rye,  showing  Position  of  Camber  Castle     .        .        .      101 

In  the  marshes,  between  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  now  a  long  way 
fi-om  the  sea,  which  is  on  the  spectator's  left. 

Embarkation  op  Henbt  VIII.  in  the  Gheat  Harkt,  1520  .        .  105 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  sonth-west  of  Dover  Harbour  ;  the 
Great  Harry  is  just  leaving.  The  king  ia  on  the  main  deck,  attired 
in  crimson,  with  a  cloak  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  picture  is  contem- 
porary, and  attributed  to  Vincent  Volpe. 

Portion  op  the  PnMP  op  the  M.mr  Rose 106 

Longbows  from  the  M^nr  Rose 107 

Thomas  Howard.  Third  Duke  of  Norfolk 110 

Lord  High  Admiral  in  1613  ;  helped  to  suppress  the  rising  of  the 
unemployed  cloth  workers  in  Suffolk  in  152.j.  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  rebellion  ;  uncle  of  Catherine  Howard.  This  portrait  (by 
Holbein)  is  at  Norfolk  House. 

Erasmus,  by  Holbein 113 

This  portrait,  which  is  in  the  Salon  Carre  at  the  Louvre,  has  a 
cipher  inscription  on  the  back  stating  that  it  once  belonged  to 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who  presented  it  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France 
in  return  for  Leonardo's  St,  John:  .A  similar  portrait,  with  a  simpler 
background,  is  at  Basle;  this  latter  and  a  portrait  of  Longford 
Castle,  near  Salisbury,  afford  two  main  types  of  the  portraits  of 
Erasmus  (Woltmann.  Bani:  Solhi-in.  trans.  Bunnett,  p.  188  si;q.). 
Woltmann  lays  special  stress  on  the  masterly  execution  of  the  hands. 

Almsbox  at  Hakbledown,  Kent 115 

The  hospital  was  founded  by  Lanfranc  in  1084 ;  some  of  the 
Becket  and  other  relics  preserved  in  it  are  shown  at  Vol.  I.,  p.  531. 
As  travellers  passed,  one  of  the  inmates  would  run  out,  sprinkle  them 
with  holy  water  and  offer  Becket's  shoe  to  be  kissed,  expecting  a 
coin  in  return.  This  happened  to  Erasmus  and  Colet.  Erasmus, 
CoUorpiii'-i.  trans,  by  Nichols,  1875,  p.  53.  This  box  probably 
received  Erasmus's  contribution. 

Dean  Colet,  by  Holbein  (at  Windsor  Castle) 116 

Edward  VI.'s  Autograph         .        .         .......      117 

In  a  copy  of  the  Iiistittdio  Princijiis  Christiaiii  of  Erasmus,  pre- 
sented to  Edward  VI.  when  prince.  He  himself  wrote  the  passage 
from  Cicero,  Dr  Amicitia  (xiii.  44),  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  possibly 
as  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  looked  forward  to 
succeeding  to  the  crown  ;  his  tutor  (probably)  wrote  the  explanation 
below.  Thomas  Baker,  the  antiquary,  subsequently  gave  the  book  to 
the  College,  and  transcribed  the  two  passages  on  the  opposite  flyleaf 
that  they  might  be  more  easily  read.  "  To  me  "  (says  the  speaker 
in  Cicero)  "  it  ia  a  matter  of  no  less  concern  what  the  condition 
of  the  State  mayi  be  after  my  death,  than  what  it  is  to-day." 
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PAOE 

Plate  Bequeathed  by  Bishop  Fox  to  C.C.C,  Oxiobd       .       .       .      liu 

The  crosier,  paten,  and  chalicc',  witli  two  rings  (upiscoiial  witli 
sapphire,  siprnet  with  ]ieIioau)  certainly  helonyed  to  the  Bishop ; 
tile  gold  spoons,  if  not  hi,s,  arc  but  little  later.  Corpus  Christi, 
like  other  colleges,  gave  up  its  jilate  to  Charles  I.,  but;  has  more 
plate  anterior  to  his  time  than  most ;  a  very  natural  explanation 
is  that  the  more  elaborately  wrought  articles  were  ri'dccmi'd  by 
a  money  payment,  as  the  king  wanted  bullion,  not  workmanship. 
Fowler,  Ilistury  of  Corpus  Ckristi.  C'ullir/i'  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc),  p.  liUU. 

Relics  op  Sir  Thomas  More,  Stonthurst  College  .        .       125 

The  hat  (^pileus)  was  given  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Brussels  in 
1(;.")4  by  the  rector  of  the  college  of  Roermond.  in  Holland,  which 
liad  received  it  from  Godfrey  Gilekeiis,  Chancellor  of  the  Sujireme 
Court  of  Guelderland,  who  used  to  wear  it  in  court  ou  the  anni- 
versary of  More's  execution.  The  sodality  crucifix,  which  bears 
a  Greek  inscription  stating  that  it  is  a  relic  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  and  apparently  contains  relics  of  St.  Charles  Borronieo  of 
Jlilan,  was  given,  with  the  two  seals,  George,  cameo,  and  cap  men- 
tioned below,  by  More's  last  descendant  (Father  Tlionias  More,  a 
Jesuit)  to  the  Sodalitj'  (or  religious  Ijrotherhood)  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  in  the  English  College  at  St.  Omer  in  17,55.  Of  the  seals. 
one,  of  silver,  bears  an  inscription  indicating  that  it  was  used  by 
More  in  his  official  capaci.ty  as  sub-treasurer  ;  the  crest  is  a  Moor's 
head,  the  handle  a  fleur-de-lis.  Another  seal,  of  cornelian,  with 
the  handle  consisting  of  two  crucifixes,  may  have  belonged  to  his 
grandson  Thomas  More.  The  George  (not  the  decoration  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  of  which  More  was  not  a  member)  has  on 
the  obverse  St.  George  and  the  dragon  in  gold  and  enamel,  on  the 
reverse  Christ  stripped  and  surrounded  with  the  instruments  of 
His  passion.  ^The  cameo  bears  the  Virgin  Mary's  head.  The 
pouncet  box,  which  has  a  silver  lid.  was  given  by  More's  sister  to 
a  priest,  and  presented  to  the  Jesuits  of  Stonyhurst  by  Father  James 
Parker,  who  died  in  1822  ;  the  silver  reliquary,  with  crystal  on  both 
sides,  contains  a  bone,  and  has  an  inscription  indicating  that;  it 
belonged  to  More.  The  other  gold  crucifix  is  beautifully  enamelled. 
For  the  photographs  we  are  indebted  to  Father  Cortie,  S.J.,  and 
for  the  description  to  the  Stunijliurst  Mai/rizinc  for  Feb.,  18S7. 

Woodcut  prom  Ascham's  "Scholemastee,"  1.571  .        .        .  127 

A  tree  growing  out  of  an  effigy  on  a  tomb,  with  the  motto,  "  Etsi 
mors  indies  aocelerat  post  funera  virtus  vivet  tamen  "  (though  death 
hastens  on  daily,  yet  virtue  will  live  on  after  the  burial). 

A  Bucolic  Poet  (from  Jascuy's  edition  of  Lyndsay,  Paris,  155(i)  .        .       130 

Skelton,  from  his  "Garlande  op  Laurel"  (ed.  Faukes,  1523)        .      131 

A  Bibliophile 134 

The  mere  boob  collector  :  he  describes  himself  thus — 

"  still  am  I  besy  bokes  {issemblyn?e. 
For  to  have  plenty  it  is  u  plea.sjiut  tbynge 
In  my  conceyt  and  to  have  them  aye  in  liunde, 
But  "wbat  they  mene  do  I  not  nnderstonde." 

Barclay's  "  Ship  of  Fools "  is  an  adaptation,  rather  than  a  trans- 
lation, of  the  "  Narrenschiff  "  of  Sebastian  Brandt,  "the  most  popular 
book  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,"  and  one  of  the  literary  preparatives 
for  the  Reformation.  A  good  account  of  it  is  given  in  Max  M  tiller's 
Chips  f rum  a   German    Wurks/iup. 
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PAOK 

The  More  Family,  i'kom  Tiiii:  Sketch  by  Holbkin  at  Basle  .        .      1S7 

On  the  spectator's  extreme  left  is  Elizabeth  Damaea,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  ajred  21  :  next  is  Margaret  Giga,  wife  of 
Clement.  "  fellow  student  and  relative  of  his  daujrhters."  ajred  22  ; 
below,  John  More,  fathc^r  of  Sir  Thomas,  agred  76,  and  next  him 
Sir  Thomas  More,  agred  .">!).  Between  the  two  men  is  Anna  (irisaeria 
(Cresacre).  betrothed  to  .Toliii  Jlore,  aged  15;  next  to  her.  John  More, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas,  a^'ed  1!) ;  below,  Henry  Patenson,  son-in-law  of 
Thomas  More,  aged  40  ;  by  the  sideboard.  Alicia,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  aged  57  ;  below  her.  Margaret  Roper  and  Caeoilia  Heronia, 
daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  aged  respectively  22  and  20.  The 
names  and  ages  will  be  seen  appended  to  the  figures,  in  Latin.  The 
drawing  was  made  in  London  in  153<i. 

Title-page  to  Ascham's  "  Toxophilus.  "  1571 139 

Illustrating  the  defence  of  England  against  Rome  and  heresy, 
France  and  Scotland,  by  the  Bible  and  the  longljow. 

Sir  Thomas  Wtatt  the  Elder 141 

DnNKELD  Cathedral •       •        -      145 

The  cathedral  dates  principally  from  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
parts  date  back  to  the  twelfth,  and  it  stands  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  in  Scotland.  The  choir  serves  as  the  parish 
church.     The  ruined  nave  is  here  shown. 

Lyndsay  as  Ly'OK  King-at-Arms  (from  Jascuy's  ed.,  Paris,' 1356)  .        .      147 

Hexkv  VIIL  as  a  Musician ,       .      148 

From  the  Psalter  executed  for  him,  from  which  an  illustration  is 
given  on  p.  05.  He  is  playing  the  harp,  with  his  jester,  Will  Somers, 
in  attendance.  Like  the  illustration  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  362,  this  is  placed 
at  Psalm  liii. 

Song  Composed  by  Henry  VIII ,140 

Fi-om  a  MS.  book  of  music  (sv.r  text,  p.  150").  which  once  belonged 
to  Henry  VIIL.  and  contains  (out  of  a  total  of  112  pieces)  eighteen 
songs  and  ballads  and  fifteen  instrumental  pieces  bearing  his  name. 
Others  are  also  ascribed  to  him  from  internal  evidence.  They  were 
written  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign.  One,  attributed  also 
to  the  king,  and  entitled  "  Grene  groweth  the  Holly,"  contains 
this  couplet — 

"  As  the  holly  groweth  grene  and  never  changeth  hue, 
So  am  I  constant  to  my  lady  ti'Ue." 

But   it   is   fair  to   add  that   it   was  wi-itten  in   1510.     The   book  is 
described  by  W.  Chappel,  Arokceolni/ia.  xli. 

Tenant  Paying  Rent 151 

The  frontispiece  to  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert's  "Boke  of  Surveying," 
jirinted  by  Thomas  Pynson,  and  dated  July  loth,  1523,  in  the  colophon 
at  the  end. 

Agricultural  Labourers 154 

Shepherds.  Faustus  and  Amyntas  by  name,  who  discourse  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  their  Virgilian  prototypes  on  the  relative 
merits  of  country  iind  town  life.  Barclay's  fourth  and  fifth  Eclogues 
are  imitations  of  those  of  Joannes  Baptista  Mantuanus. 

Ploughing  an  Open  Field 155 

The  balk,  or  barrier,  between  the  strip  shown  and  the  next  is 
visible  in  the  foreground.     /'/.  note  on  Vol.  XL,  p.  135. 
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Chartee  Granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Trinity  House     ,        .        .       157 
From  an  illuminated  MS.  at  Trinity  House. 

Poet's  Corner:  a  bit  of  Old  Manchester 160 

Long  Millgate  :  one  of  the  houses  bears  the  date  1G23,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  for  the  most  part  much  older.  Ashworth,  Shctrhea 
of  Old  Manchester  and  Salford,  1878. 

Utopia  Revealed .       .      ICl 

The  supposed  discoverer,  Raphael  Hythloday  (Jiyfjiladai'ux.  dissector 
of  trifles),  telling  his  story  to  More  and  his  friends.  From  the 
Basle  edition  of  ISKI. 

View  of  the  Island  or  Utopt.v 163 

Except  for  the  insertion  of  the  city  of  Amaurote  and  the  river 
Anj'der.  "it  cannot  be  said  that  the  artist  lias  attempted  to  follow 
More's  description.  (Utopia.  Book  ii.)  The  island  is  described  by 
More  as  shaped  like  the  new  moon,  and  enclosing  an  inland  sea. 

Moneyers  at  Work 165 

The  Field  op  the  Cloth  of  Gold.        .......      167 

From  reliefs  round  the  inner  court  of  the  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde, 
Rouen,  a  splendid  private  house  of  the   sixteenth   century.      They 
are  very  nearly  contemporary,  and  are  described  by  Nodier,    Voyage 
Pittoresque   dans   rancinine  'France  {Norinaiidie'),  Vol.  II.,  p.  81. 
Possibly,  as    Nodier  thinks,  Francis  I.  stayed  in  the  house. 

Brass  op  Thomas  Powndkr,  Notary,  and  his  Wife  ....      173 
St.  Mary  Quay,    Ipswich  :    an  exceptionally   fine   engraved   brass, 
which  is  said  to  show  traces  of  Flemish  influence. 

A  Citizen .        .        .      177 

OsENEY  Abbey  and  its  last  Abbot 179 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Cathedral,  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  above 
the  tomb  of  the  last  Abbot,  King,  who  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  background  is  said  to  be  the  best  existing  repre- 
sentation of  Oseney  Abbey.  The  glass  was  taken  down  and  pre- 
served by  one  of  the  Bishop's  family  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  put  up  again  at  the  Restoration. 

Old  Bristol  High  Cross  .        . 182 

Originally  erected  in  1373,  reconstructed  in  1633  :  taken  down  in 
17ri3,  and  removed  five  years  later  to  Stourhead  Park.  Wilts  ;  care- 
fully restored  in  1895. 

The  Great  Bed  op  Ware 185 

Formerly  at  an  inn  at  Ware,  and  now  at  the  Rye  House  Hotel, 
Broxbourne,  Herts.     It  held  twelve  persons. 

Signal  for  Chester  Fair 186 

A  wooden  hand,  hung  up  when  the  fair  was  about  to  open  ;  now 
in  the  Mayer  Museum,  Liverpool. 

Forestaller  in  the  Pillory 187 

From  a  print  published  in    1746   by   the   Society  of   Antiquaries, 
and  taken  ''from  the  original   table    [of    weights   and   measures   in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.],  formerly  in   the  Treasury  of  the  King's 
li— Vol.  III. 
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Exchequer  at  Westminster,  iiiid  now  preserved  in  the  MS.  library 
of  the  late  Eurl  of  Oxford,"  which  became  the  Harleiau  collection, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.     The  original  is  lost. 

Fireplace  of  John  Vetset 190 

From  his  house  at  Cambridge,  1538 ;  shows  the  arms  of  the 
Grocers'  Company. 

A  Sick-hed 193 

Appended  to  verses  "  Of  them  that  be  diseased  and  sick  and  are 
impatient  and  inobedient  to  the  physician."     (Sec  above,  on  p.  i:U  ) 

Bill  of  Mortality,  about  1512 195 

Part  of  a  list  of  deaths  '■  from  the  Plague  and  oder  dyseases  "  in 
London  from  November  Ih'th  to  November  23rd,  probably  in  l."il2; 
preserved  in  a  coUecrion  of  letters  and  papers  relating  to  the  early 
Tudor  period,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sir  William  Butts  (after  Holbein;  painted  when  he  was  .j'.i).     .        .      197 

Hekbt    VIII.    Presenting    the    Charter    to    the    Compant    op 

Barber  Surgeons 199 

This  picture  contains  portraits  of  Chambers,  Butts,  and  other 
leading  surgeons  of    the  time.     It  is  10  ft.  2  in.  by  3  ft.   11  in. 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk  (artist  unknown  )     .         .        .      202 

Henry  TIII.'s  Foot  Armour 204 

"  It  is  a  complete  suit  for  fighting  on  foot  in  the  lists,  and  comfort 
and  ability  to  move  about  have  been  sacrificed  to  perfect  protection. 
It  weighs  about  93  lb  ,  and  is  composed  of  23.5  separate  pieces  of 
metal."     W.  J.  Loftie,   Official   Guide  to  the  Tower  of  Loiulmi. 

Jousts  at  Westminster,  February  13th,  1510      .        .        .to  face      204 

"  In  honour  of  the  Queen  Katharine  upon  the  birth  of  their  eldest 
son.  Prince  Henry."  The  four  knights  were  the  king  (Cceur  Loyal), 
the  Earl  of  Devon  (Bon  Vouloir),  Sir  Thomas  Knyvett  (Vaillant 
Desir).  and  Sir  Edward  Xevill  (Joyeux  Penser).  They  are  described 
in  Hall's  Chronicle  and  by  Holinshed  under  the  year  1510.  The 
infant  Prince  unhappilv  died  nine  days  afterwards.  These  drawings, 
publislied  in  Vetasta,  Monumcnta,  I.,  are  here  photographed  directly 
from  the  original  roll  preserved  at  the  College  of  Arms. 

Henry  VIII.'s  Tilting  Armour 205 

Given  to  Heni-y  VIII.  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  engraved 
with  roses,  pomegranates,  portcullises,  and  other  badges  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Katherine  of  Aragon  ;  this  was  made  by  Coru'ad  Seusen- 
hofer,  of  Augsburg.  The  horse's  armour  is  thought  to  have  been 
made  in  England  by  one  of  Henry's  German  armourers.  Among 
the  engravings  on  it  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  George  and 
St,  Barbara.  Traces  of  the  silver  coating  of  the  armour  still  remain. 
Lofiic,  UJficial   Guide  to  the  Tomer  of  London,  p.  21. 

Musical  Instruments  of  the  Si.xteenth  Century     ....      207 

The  ri^order  or  whistle  flute  (Nos.  1,  2,  3  ;  Hamlet,  Act  III.,  scene  3) 
was.  made  in  various  sizes  for  playing  in  "  consorts  "  of  four  or  six 
parts.  They  ranged  from  the  highest  treble  (o§  inches  long)  to  the 
contra  bass  (11  feet  long).  lu  the  deeper  flutes  a  curved  brass  crook 
brought  the  finger  holes  within  the  performer's  reach.  The  pipe  and 
tabor  were  generally  played  by  the  same  person,  the  whistle  pipe, 
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with  only  three  holes  but  nearly  two  octaves  in  compass,  being  heM 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  tabor  was  slunir  from  thi^  left  arm  o.nil 
played  by  the  rii;lit  hanil  with  a  drumstick.  Tht^  hornpipe  (No. 
5).  a  rustic  clarinet,  the  Welsh  pihiinni,  gave  its  name  to  the  dance. 
The  shawm  (No.  G),  perhaps  the  ancestor  of  the  oboe  (Lat.  rnlnvins), 
is  play.'d  with  a  double  reed.  Tlie  pommer  (No.  7),  a  deep- 
pitched  variety  of  the  shawm,  had,  like  the  flutes,  complete  seta 
for  "consorts,"  The  brass  pommer  is  now  superseded  by  the  bassoon. 
The  cromhorn.  or  krumhorn  {S,  9),  whence  the  organ  stop  cremona, 
is  played  with  a  double  reed  concealed  within  a  wooden  cup,  and  so 
is  ,akin  to  the  bagpipe.  The  cornets,  much  used  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  have  a  small  cu))-shaped  mouthpiece  something  like  that 
of  the  modern  cornet,  but  the  wooden  tube  of  the  instrument  is 
pierced  with  holes  like  a  flute.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  it 
was  played  like  a  reed.  These  instruments,  and  others  to  be 
shown  hereafter,  belong  to  the  remarkable  collection  of  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Galpin.  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essex,  by  who.se  courtesy 
we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  them.  They  have  been  described  by 
W.  Lynd,  Anciimt  Miisiral  Iiistrnmcitts  (James  Clarke  &  Co.,   18a7). 

A  Poptiij.iK  Pageant 209 

A  restoration  of  the  pageant  of  the  Smiths'  Company  of  Coventry, 
executed  by  David  Jee  for  Thomas  Sharp's  Disscrtutioii,  on  the 
Paffcants  or  Dramatic  Mi/strrirs  annicntly  j^frforvwd  at  Comitry, 
1.S25.  The  waggon  is  stationed  near  the  Cross,  in  the  Cross-choaping, 
the  houses  being  restored  from  examples  extant  at  the  date  of  the 
drawing  ;  the  armed  guard  rouml  it  is  inserted  on  the  authority 
of  an  item  in  the  accounts  of  expenditure  on  the  pageant  for  HfiO. 
On  the  ground  are  seated  the  persons  who  drew  the  vehicle  from 
station  to  station ;  in  the  foreground  are  three  minstrels  and  a 
carpenter,  who  is  also  mentioned  in  the  accounts.  The  Smiths' 
pageant  was  concerned  with  the  Passion,  and  Pilate  is  here  repre- 
sented washing  his  hands.  Beside  the  principal  figure  will  be 
seen  Annas  and  Caiaphas  in  mitres.  The  vanes,  crest,  streamer, 
embattlement,  and  curved  boards  for  the  top  of  the  pageant  are 
charg-ed  tor  in  various  extant  accounts.  Frequently  the  waggon 
had  two  stories,  the  lower  serving  as  a  dressing  room,  but  the 
construction  of  the  upper  story  or  "  scaffold  "  is  uncertain.  Sharp, 
np.  cit.,  pp.   17-22,  from  which  the  above  is  condensed. 

Ikon  FiREB.4.crc  op  15.^0  [cf.  Vol.  II.,  p.  552,  note)         .        .         ,        ,      211 

With  the  device  of  the  salamander  and  date. 

Hexky  Howard,  Earf.  of  Sukret 213 

Formerly  attributed  to  Holbein,  but  now  ascriljed  conjecturally 
to  Guillim  Stretes,  from  whom  Edward  VI.  is  known  to  have  bought 
a  picture  of  the  Earl  in  1551. 

"Palmer,  Pedlar,  and  Poticart" 2U 

From  an  interlude,  printed  between  1543  and  1547  (possibly  1.514) 
by  William  Jlyddelton.  by  .John  Heywood,  playwright  and  epigram- 
matist, who  was  "  beloved  and  rewarded  by  Henry  VIII.  for  his 
musical  talents,  ready  v.-it,  and  perhaps  his  buffooneries,"  and  who 
was  one  of  the  few  people  able  to  make  Queen  Mary  laugh.  The 
Palmer  recites  his  pilgrimages  ;  the  Pardoner  ridicules  him  for  going 
so  far  when  he  might  have  bought  a  pardon  at  home  ;  the  Apothe- 
cary introduces  himself  as  necessary  to  the  Pardoner's  business  ;  and 
the  Pedlar  acts  as  judge  in  a  contest  in  lying,  which  results  in  a  tie. 
In  spite  of  all  this.  Heywood  was  a  Romanist  at  heart  {an-  note  on 
p.  2:i.S).  Wartou,  Eiiijlisk  ractrii,  ed.  Hazlilt,  IV.,  p.  S7  ;  A.  W.  Ward, 
liiiijliih  Dramatic  Literature,  I.,  21i. 
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An  Interior 2H 

From  the  first  and  only  edition  of  John  Heywood's  Spi.drr  avil  ?He 
(xer  /loxt.  note  on  p.  238),  a  dreary  (and  lengthy)  epical  allegory 
which  historians  of  literature  have  confessed  themselves  unable  to 
get  through.  The  figure  seems  to  be  the  poet,  whose  window  a 
fly  enters  "  through  the  lattice  " — a  proof  that  the  use  of  glass  was 
not  yet  well  established  :  it  is  pi-esently  entangled  in  a  cobweb. 
Warton,  Histnry  nf  Enqlisk  rai-fry,  ed.  Hazlitt,  IV.,  p.  87. 

Katharine  Parr  (prob.ibly  by  an  English  artist)  ....      215 

Acquired  by  the  National  Gallery  in  1897. 

Jane  SEVMOnR,  by  Holbein 217 

Probably  painted  in  l.")37,  and  said  to  resemble  a  figure  of  this 
queen  in  a  portrait  group  destroyed  in  the  tire  at  Whitehall  in 
lti98,  of  which  a  copy,  made  for  Charles  II.,  exists  at  Hampton 
Court.    The  original  sketch  for  this  picture  is  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Brasses  showing  Costume  op  the  Sixteenth  Century    .        .        .      219 

Princess  Mart  at  the  Age  op  Twentt-eight 221 

On  panel,  27  in.  by  21  in.,  painted  in  1544  by  Joannes  Corvus. 

A  Salt  Cellar  of  LolS 222 

Of  the  hour-glass  form ;  "  six-sided,  with  raised  lobes  alternately 
ornamented  and  plain."     Of.  Cripps,   Old  English  Plate,  p.  272  seq. 

The  Richmond  Cup 223 

Presented  to  the  Armourers'  Company  in  15r*7  by  John  Richmond  ; 
13  in.  high,  weight  51  oz. .  "  its  style  speaks  for  itself,  and  recalls  the 
simple  liut  elegant  make  of  the  hour-glass  salts  of  about  the  same 
date."    Cripps,  Old  Eiu/Uxh  Plate,  pp.  303,  305. 

Hugh  Latimer  (1555;  artist  unknown) 224 

Latimer  Beading  before  Edward  VI. 225 

According  to  Foxe,  "he  preached  actively  throughout  Edward  Vl.'s 
reign,  for  the  most  part  every  Sunday  twice,"  and  especially  before 
the  king  at  the  Court,  -'in  the  same  place  of  the  inward  garden  [at 
Whitehall]  which  was  before  applied  to  lascivious  use  and  courtly 
pastimes."     Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  Townsend's  ed.,  VII.,  p.  4(J3. 

The  Coronation  Procession  op  Edward  VI 227 

From  the  series  of  historical  pictures  executed  probably  by 
Theodore  Bernardi,  about  1550,  for  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  of  Cowdray 
House,  Sussex.  They  were  reproduced  in  Vetiista  Munumenta,  Vol.  I. 
The  originals  perished  when  the  house  was  burnt  down  in  1793. 
Cf.  A.  J.  C.  Hare.  Sit.i.s,-x,  p.  208. 

Maxstoke  Castle,  Warwickshire 230 

Much  of  the  building  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century  ;  the 
dwelling-house  was  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth. 

KiMBoLTON  Castle,  Huntingdon.shire 231 

The  estate  was  part  of  the  dowry  of  Katharine  of  Aragon,  who 
lived  here  after  her  divorce  ;  at  her  death  it  reverted  to  the  king, 
who  sold  it.  The  building  w;is  restored  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  for 
the  Earl  (afterwards  the  first  Duke)  of  Manchester,  in  1707. 
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Hampton  Court  as  it  was  ttxdkii  IIknky  VII  I.  ....      232 

From  a  drawinn-  liy  Hollar,  reiiroductil  in    Vrtvxta  .IfnniimetUii,  I. 

Some  Features  of  Tudor  Palaces         .  233 

Reproduced  from  dra\ving:s  pnhlislied  in  Vctusta  Monumrnta,  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  Richmond  Palace  is  from  a  drawing  belouuinfr  to  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  published  in  1765  (Vet.  Man.,  II.,  plate  xxiii.); 
Placentia  or  Greenwich,  from  a  drawing  in  the  pos-session  of  Dr. 
Ducarel  at  that  date.     The  others  will  be  found  in    Vd.  Mon.,  I. 

Musicians  {see  note  to  illustration  on  p.  (12) 235 

Decanter  ;  Leather  Jacks 237 

The  decanter  has  a  crest   (a  griffin's  head  on  a  coronet)  and  the 

letters    I.   I.    in    relief.      The    jacks    are    beer-jugs   of    a    familiar 

medieval  type. 

Housemaid  op  the  Si.xteenth  Century  (.we  above,  note  on  p.  214)  .  238 
The  flies  in  the  allegory  are  supposed  to  signify  the  Catholics,  and 
the  spiders  the  Protestants.  Queen  JIary  being  the  maid,  executing 
with  her  broom  (the  civil  sword)  the  commands  of  her  master  (jhrist 
and  her  mistress  the  Church.  Warton,  3>st.  of  EnriKsh,  Pvefry, 
ed.   Hazlitt,  IV.,  p.  86,  note. 

Two  Little  Boys  (part  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Maycock)  .        .        .       239 

Seal  op  Bury  School 242 

Christ,  surrounded  by  the  disciples,  blessing  a  little  child,  with 
the  verse  Mark  s.  13  below  in  Latin,  and  an  encircling  inscription 
stating  that  this  is  the  seal  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King 
Edward  VI.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Seal  op  Pocklington  School 243 

John  Doweman,  Archde.acon  of  Suffolk,  the  founder,  pr.aying  at 
a  desk  marked  with  his  initials,  before  the  Christ-child,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra.  the  patron  of  children,  on 
whose  left  are  the  three  children  wliom  he  restored  to  life  when 
their  flesh  was  set  before  liim  in  the  form  of  bacon  by  a  nefarious 
innkeeper.  The  encircling  inscription  states  that  this  is  the  common 
peal  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  St.  Nicholas  of 
Pocklington. 

Lady  Jane  Grey 244 

Musical  Instrume.n'ts 245 

The  "Org.an  Portative,"  the  smallest  form  of  pipe  org.an,  was 
carried  by  a  strap  over  the  shoulder  and  could  be  played  at  the 
same  time,  the  left  hand  working  the  bellows  at  the  back.  The 
"Bible  Regal"  is  contained  in  a  book-shaped  case  which,  if  reversed 
and  attaclied  at  the  back  of  the  instrument,  forms  a  bellows.  The 
Treble  Lute  is  remarkable  for  the  sharp  bend  given  to  its  head, 
which  is  turned  back  to  render  the  instrument  more  compact  and 
to  give  the  strings  a  firmer  bearing  on  the  nut.  The  Psaltery  and 
the  Dulcimer  of  this  period  are  very  similar  in  outline,  but  in  the 
former  the  strings  are  plucked  by  the  fingers  or  a  quill  plectrum, 
in  the  latter  they  are  struck  by  small  hammers.  The  Rebec,  a 
three-stringed  popular  fiddle,  was  probably  among  the  instruments 
used  by  the  musicians  in  Jlnnieo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.,  scene  5. 

When  Hooper  Burned 247 

Sea  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  ed.  Townsend,  Vol.  Ill .  ]'.  l'58. 
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ScuLi-ruBE  Commemorating  thu  Bbotheus  DnDLEV    ....      250 

From  the  Beauchamp  Tower  ia  the  Tower  of  London,  which  w.is 
used  as  a  State, prison  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  contains  many  inscriptions  commemorating  illnstrious  prisoners. 
The  four  hrothers  are  Ambrose  (created  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1561), 
Guilford  (Ijeheaded  in  1554,  Lady  .Jane  Grey's  husband).  Robert 
(created  Earl  of  Leicester  in  ]5(;3),  and  Henry,  killed  at  the  siege 
of  St.  Quentin,  1558.  The  carving  is  by  an  elder  brother.  .lobn.  who 
died  in  1554.  Ambrose  is  commemorated  by  the  wreath  of  roses. 
Robert  by  an  oak  (robur).  Guilford  by  gillyflowers,  and  Henry 
by  honeysuckle.  The  bear  and  the  ragged  staff  are,  of  course, 
Warwick  emblems, 

Med.\l  Commemorating  the  Cession  of  Boulogne     ....      252 

Henry  II.  of  France  had  vainly  attempted  to  capture  the  town. 
but  it  was  ceded  to  him  in  1550  for  400,000  crowns.  On  the  obverse 
is  his  bust :  nn  the  reverse.  Perseus  rescuing  Andromeda,  with  the 
words  flejis  airi  fnix<^''^s  (Beux  ex  macMna).  MrdaUic  Illustrations 
of  Emilhli  Hhtiiry  in  the  British  Museum,  I.,  p.   58. 

Edward  YI.,  after  Holbein 253 

Medal  Commemorating  the  Restoration  of  Romanism   .        .        .      255 
On    the   obverse.   Pope  .Tulius    III.   in  his  robes ;    on  the  reverse, 
the     Pope     raising    suppliant    England,    with     Philip     and     Mary, 
Cardinal  Pole  and  Cbarles  V.     The  date  is  1554. 

Cardinal  Pole  . 256 

A  small  picture  on  panel,  ascribed  to  Titian,  ".showing  somewhat 
careworn  features  and  small  blue-grey  eyes." 

SCAEBOEOUGH   CASTLE 258 

Built  about  1127.  Piers  Gaveston  was  besieged  here  and  forced 
to  capitulate.  During  Wyatt's  rebellion  it  was  lield  by  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,  and  it  was  twice  besieged  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  partly 
blown  up  on  the  second  occasion,  in  1648. 

Chantry  Chapel  of  the  Three  Kings,  Bristol  ....      2G1 

Founded  in  1504  by  John  Foster,  mayor  in  1481.  in  honour  of  God 
and  the  "Three  Kings  of  Cologne."  He  endowed  a  priest  to  say 
masses  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  relatives  for  twelve  ,vear3 
only  ;  a  limit  which  probably  saved  the  chapel  from  secularisation. 

Bishop  Gardiner  (by  Holbein) 263 

Gardiner  kept  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  Hall  till  his  death,  saying 
that  '•  if  all  his  palaces  were  blown  down  by  iniijuity,  he  would  creep 
honestly  into  that  shell." 

Medal  Commemorating  the  State  of  England,  1555       .        .        .      205 

On  the  obverse,  a  half-length  figure  of  Mary ;  on  the  reverse. 
Mary  seated,  personifying  Peace,  stretching  out  palm  and  olive 
branches  over  a  group  of  suppliants,  and  applying  a  torch  to  a  pile 
of  arms  ;  a  storm  is  depicted,  which  is  about  to  clear.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  Cfcis  rlxiix,  timidis  (juies  (to  the  blind,  sight;  to  the  fear- 
ful, peace).  The  cube  near  Mary  signifies  stability,  the  scales  justice. 
The  design  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  suppression  of  Wyatt's 
rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  but  is  probably  of  more 
general  application.     Mtdallie  Illustrations,  I.,  p.  72. 
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Title-page  to  the  First  Puaveu  Uodk  ok  Kdwaim)  VI.    .        .        .      :iB7 

Tliis  book  is  iiiiicli  nearer  medieval  iisag'e  than  the  Second  Prayer 
Book,  which  is  strongly  Protestant,  or  the  Elizabethan  Prayer  Books, 
which  are  a  kind  of  compromise  between  their  two  predecessors. 
Amonr;:  its  characteristic  features  may  be  mentioned  the  shortness 
of  the  Moi-niu'T  and  Evening  Prayer,  which  bejrin  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (still  called  the  Paternoster),  omitting-  the  Absolution  and 
all  that  now  precedes  it:  a  "high"  sacramentarian  doctrine;  the 
use  of  exorcism  and  unction  in  baptism,  and  the  reference  to  a 
"chrism"  or  white  vesture  of  the  baptised;  a  form  of  lay  baptism 
in  cases  of  nrs'ency  ;  optional  unction  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  ; 
and  some  explicit  references  to  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Marriage  Service 
and  elsewhere. 

Edward  VI,  Presenting  Bridewell  to  the  Citizens  of  London   .      269 

A  Memorial 272 

In  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  at  the  Tower  of  London  ;  probably 
referring  to  L.ady  Jane  Grey,  and  carved  either  by  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley  or  his  brother  ;  xee  note  on  p.  250. 

Allington  Castle,  near  Maidstone 273 

The  birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder  (whose  father  had 
purchased  it),  and  the  meeting  place  of  the  associates  of  his  son 
in  the  rebellion. 

Steel  Band  that  Fastened  Cranmer  to  the  Stake         .        .        .      277 

The  Burning  of  Latimer  and  Ridley 279 

Ridley  appealed  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  (who  is  shown  promising 
to  remember  his  suit)  to  prevent  Bonner,  his  successor,  from  cancel- 
ling certain  leases  of  the  property  of  the  see  to  "  divers  poor  men," 
given  by  him  when  bishop.  The  burning  probably  took  place  in 
the  town  ditch,  now  occupied  by  Broad  Street ;  the  supposed  site  is 
marked  by  a  cross  in  the  pavement. 

Sir  ,Tohn  Cheke 281 

"Coverdale's  Tower,"  Paignton 285 

Fourteenth  century  :  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter, 
which  Coverdale  was  the  last  of  tliem  to  occupy  before  it  was 
dismantled. 

Gathering  Manna,  from  the  Great  Bible 286 

Solomon's  Temple,  from  the  Bishops'  Bible 287 

The  illustrations  in  this  Bible  are  less  decorative  and  more  aimed 
at  instruction  than  those  of  its  predecessors,  and  even  suggest  a 
modern  "  Teachers'  Bible  "  or  "  Polyglot." 

Henry  VIII.'s  Breechloading  Musket 289 

The  breech  mechanism  resemliles  that  of  a  Snider  rifle  :  of.  Loftie, 
(jui(h'  to  the  Tcivi/r,  p.  27.  The  musket  is  a  heavier  piece  than 
the  harquebus,  and  is  fired  from  a  rest  (xeo  illustration,  p,  292), 

Tower  at  Pinkie  House,  Musselburgh 291 

This  is  the  nucleus  of  the  original  building  ;  the  rest,  as  it  now 
stands,  seems  to  have  been  added  in  1613,  The  Young  Pretender 
slept  here  the  night  after  Prestoupans.     Part  of  the  older  building 
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is  said  to  have  beeu  used  to  receive  the  wounded  after  the   battle 
of  Wnkie 

MUSKETEEK 292 

MiLiTAsr  Costume,  1530-15G0  (see  note  on  p.  97) 293 

Shipping  in  the  Channel 297 

Bied's-eye  View  op  Calais 300 

These  two  illustrations  are  from  a  large  panoramic  view  of  the 
approach  to  Calais,  with  the  adjacent  coasts,  attributed  to  Vincent, 
painter  to  Henry  VIII. 

Section  of  Cabot's  Map  of  the  World,  154i      ....       302,  303 

An  elliptical  •'  mappe  monde,"  discovered  in  the  house  of  a  Bavarian 
parish  priest  in  184.".  and  now  in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale  at  Paris. 
It  is  fully  described  by  D'Avezac,  BuVetiii  ite  la  SociHe  de  Geo- 
graphie,  1857,  and  reproduced  in  Jomard.  Mimuments  de  la  Geo- 
graphic,  plate  xx.  It  is  also  described  by  Winsor,  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America.  III.,  p.  20  seq.,  and  by  Admiral  Jurieu 
de  la  Graviere  in  an  article  in  the  Heme  des  deux  Mimdcs  for  1876, 
since  republished  in  his  Marine  dii,  A'l'e  et  dit  XVIe  ^uclc,  1879. 

Thorne's  Map  [see  test) 307 

Preserved  in  an  early  work  by  Richard  Hakluyt,  Divers  Voyages 
tovching  the  Discovery  of  Atnerica,  1582. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughbt 313 

Preserved  at  Wollatou  Hall,  Notts,  the  seat  of  his  descendant 
Viscount  Middleton,  together  with  the  two  subjects  following. 
The  coat  was  his  protection  from  the  Arctic  climate. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  Canvas  Coat 315 

Two  Cannon  prom  Willoughby's  Ship 315 

The  Czar  Ivan  the  Terrible  (from  a  very  early  Russian  woodcut)  .  318 

Moscow  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 321 

Bukrough's  Chart  op  the  White  Sea 323 

Inserted  in  a  copy  of  Sixton  and  Ryther's  Atlas  of  England,  1579, 
which  contains  many  MS.  maps  and  charts.  It  was  Lord  Burghley's 
book,  and  contains  memoranda  in  his  handwriting. 

Vardo  in  1594 325 

From  a  book  of  Arctic  voyages  by  Linschoten,  a  Dutch  explorer. 

Boys  will  be  Boys 327 

"He  which  sitteth  sleeping  signifiethslothfulness  amongst  teachers, 
whose  desire  being  satisfied,  careth  not  for  the  charge  ;  the  children 
idleness,  whose  minds  without  a  careful  tutor  are  bent  to  nothing 
but  ease  and  vanities."  Batemau,  Christ  all  Glasse  of  Cliristian  Refer- 
matiun,  accompanying  this  illustration. 
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Seal  op  Ilminstek  Scttool,  1550 32« 

Old  School  Buildings,  Shrf.wsbury 329 

Built  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  iised  as  a  free 
library  and  museum  since  the  removal  of  the  school  to  a  new  site 
outside  the  town  in  1885.     The  old  cliapel  dates  froui  liU". 

LouTii  Church,  Lincolnshire 331 

The  church  is  mainly  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  chancel  of  the 
early  sixteenth  :  the  tower  was  built  in  ISKi,  and  restored  in  1845, 
having  been  injured  by  lig-htning  in  1843. 

The  Great  Hall,  IIajipton  Court  Palace 333 

Beg'un  by  Henry  VIII.,  immediately  after  Wolsey's  death,  the 
previous  hall  bein^  removed  to  make  way  for  it ;  the  accounts  of 
the  works,  in  four  folio  volumes,  are  preserved  at  the  Record  (.)ffice. 
It  was  finished  by  15:!(1,  and  is  10(j  ft.  lou^-,  40  ft,  wide  and  (iO  ft. 
high.  Catherine  Parr  was  proclaimed  queen  here  in  154:*.  Under 
the  succeeding'  sovereigns  it  was  much  used  for  niasrjr.es  and 
theatricals.     Law,   Giiidr  tn  Hamptun  Cmirt,  p.  145. 

Fle.mish  Windows,  Lady  Chapel,  LiOhfield  Cathedral         .        .      3.55 

Of  the  windows  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  seven  were  made  for  the 
Cistercian  convent  of  Herckenrode,  near  Liege,  betsveen  1580  and 
1540,  and  obtained  in  1802,  after  its  dissolution,  by  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby.  Bart.,  for  £100.  They  h;id  been  hidden  to  escape  capture 
by  the  French.  Their  estimated  value  then  was  £10.000.  They 
consist  of  340  pieces,  each  about  22  in.  square.  Five  represent 
Biblical  subjects,  two  contain  portraits  of  benefactors  of  the 
convent.  The  large  window  shown  represents  Pilate  delivering 
Christ  to  be  crucitied  ;  Christ  bearing  the  cross  ;  the  descent  from 
the  cross :  the  resurrection.  The  small  window  on  the  right  is 
Flemish  glass  of  somewhat  later  date,  one  of  two  put  in  recently. 
These  were  brought  to  England  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  purchased  from  the  representatives  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ely,  having  been  discovered  in  a  cellar  in  London,  where  they  had 
lain  forgotten  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  represents  the  legendary 
death  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  surrounded  by  the  Apostles  (except 
St.  Thomas,  who  was  detained  at  the  baptism  of  a  Royal  Prince); 
above,  is  shown  her  entrance  into  glory.  Clifton,  Cutheilral  Church 
of  Lirhjidd,  1898.  Though  thus  not  actually  imported  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  glass  is  a  fair  example  of  English  aspii-ations 
at  that  jieriod. 

Henry  VIII.,  from  the  Portrait  at  Warwick  Castle    .        .        .      337 

iS'(7"  text ;  and  on  the  ascription  of  the  portrait  to  Holbein, 
(•/  Woltmaan,  Jlnlhrm,  Bunnett's  trans.,  p.  39U,  and  Nichols  in 
ArclKcuUgia,  Vol.  XXXIX. 

Terracotta  Tomb  oe  Dr.  Young,  Rolls  Chapel  (_sec  text)        .        .       3.39 

Reskemeer,  by  Holbein  (.w  text) 340 

Holbein-,  by  Himself .341 

The  title  has  been  doubly  questioned  ;  but  Waagen  accepted  it, 
and  found  a  likeness  to  the  unquestioned  sketch  of  the  artist  by 
himself  at  an  earlier  age,  which  is  at  Basle. 
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AxNE  OF  Cleves,  by  IIolbein 342 

The  story  that  Holbein's  picture  was  so  flattering  that  the  reality 
disappointed  the  kin?  is  discredited  liy  Woltmann,  Hiilhcin,  p.  i'Ai 
(Bunnett's  trans.)  :  "  Holbein  could  not  have  done  this  if  he  wished  : 
the  prime  characteristic  of  his  portraits  is  their  complete  truth,  and 
Anne's  picture,  which  is  nowise  charming,  affords  one  o£  the  most 
distinct  testimonies  to  this  effect."  Moreover,  "  Henry  himself  lays 
the  fault  of  his  disappointment  on  words  alone." 

Holbein's  Design  for  a  Cop  for  Jane  Seymour       ....      343 

From  an  etching  now  transferred  from  the  Bodleian  to  the  Uni- 
versity Galleries  at  O.xford.  The  initials  H  and  J,  intertwined  in 
a  love-knot,  frequently  appear  in  it,  and  also  Jane  Seymour's  motto, 
'•  Bound  to  obey  and  to  serve."  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  design. 
see  Woltmann,  op.  rit..  p.  417  seq. 

Coins  of  the  first  three  Tudor  .Sovereigns     ....      :!44,  345 

The  George  noble  bears  a  motto  from  a  hymn  by  Prudentius  (4th 
cent.)  meaning  "  Consecrated  by  such  a  sign  the  mind  cannot  waver." 
The  gold  half-crown  of  Henry  VIII.  has  the  initials  of  Henry  and 
Katharine  of  Aragou,  and  a  motto  signifying  "  A  dazzling  rose 
without  a  thorn."  The  half-sovereign  of  Henry  VIII.  bears  a 
motto  (from  Luke  iv.  'SO)  used  as  early  as  Edward  III.  On  the 
Philip  and  Mary  shilling  (-s-ee  text)  the  Neapolitan  and  Spanish 
titles  of  the  royal  pair  are  noteworthy  ;  the  motto  (-'We  have  made 
God  our  helper  ")  occurs  frequently  on  earlier  English  coins. 

Kett's  Oak  op  Reformation,  Wymondham,  Norfolk         .        .        .      347 

Groat  of  1545  and  Shilling  of  1549,  struck  at  Bristol        .       .      350 

Both  these  coins  are  debased,  and  the  shillings  of  1551  were  counter- 
marked  with  a  portcullis  or  a  greyhound  (both  Tudor  badges)  early 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  ordered  to  be  current  for  4id.  and 
2Jd.  respectively. 

Lazar  House  op  St.  Peteonilla,  Bury 353 

From  a  collection  of  maps,  plans,  and  drawings  illustrating  the 
topographical  history  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  made  by  a  Mr. 
Craven  Ord. 

Seals  used  for  Labourers'  Passes 356 

The  statute  12  Rich.  IL,  passed  at  Cambridge  in  1388,  is  the  first 
enactment  in  which  the  impotent  poor  are  distinctly  named  as  a 
separate  class.  It  fixed  wages,  and  required  all  persons  who  had 
quitted  their  service  to  show  a  pass,  sealed  with  the  king's  seal, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  county  and  hundred.  Any  servant  found 
without  a  pass  might  be  put  in  the  stocks  and  required  to  give 
bail  for  his  return  to  sarvice.  No  pcrscu  might  harbour  a  servant 
unprovided  with  such  a  pass.     Archtcological  Journal,  XL,  379. 

Vagabonds  (from  Barclay,  Sldp  of  Fools) 357 

Prefixed  to  a  poem  "  of  foolish  beggars  and  of  their  vanities." 
Sre  note  on  illustration,  p.  134. 

Whipping-post  (Twyford,  Norfolk) 359 

Stocks  (Haveringland,  Norfolk) 3G1 

The  type  of  these  probably  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the  text, 
or  earlier,  though  the  wood  of  both  is  naturally  a  good  deal  later. 
The  ironwork  of  the  whipping-post,  however,  appears  to  be  ancient. 
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Conprater's  House.  Wvgoeston's  Hospital,  Lioicestei;     .        .        .      303 

This  hospital  was  founded  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  for  a  master,  confrater,  twelve  aged  men,  and  twelve  aged 
women  (all  unmarried),  by  William  Wygyeston.  mayor  of  Leicester, 
and  others. 

Miser  and  Proukj.vl  (from  Barclay,  SJnj)  of  Fooli)       ....       3fi4 

Prefixed  to  a  poem  on  "Avai'ice  or  Covetise  and  rroilii;ality." 
Sec  note  on  illustration,  p.   134. 

Physician  in  Gown 3{)9 

St.  Fillan's  Croziek  and  its  Case 371 

The  crozier  head  is  of  copper,  ornamented  with  liands  of  niello  ; 
the  casing  is  silver-gilt  ornamented  with  filigree  work.  The  relic 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dewar  family,  its  hereditary  keepers 
(wlio  were  bound  to  use  it,  on  demand,  in  detecting  stolen  goods) 
from  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce  till  1877,  when  it  was  acciuired 
from  their  rejiresentatives  (who  had  sunk  and  again  risen  in  the 
social  scale,  anil  were  then  settled  iu  Canada)  for  the  Scottish 
National  Antiquarian  Museum.  St.  Fillan  was  an  Irish  missionary 
in  Scotland,  who  died  about  777.  A  full  account  of  the  relic 
will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Si:otla7id.  XII.  (1878). 

SuENO's  Stose,  near  Forres* 372 

An  elaboratel.y  carved  pillar  of  hard,  reddish-grey  sandstone, 
23  ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  14  in.  thick.  On  the  face 
shown,  which  looks  southward,  tlie  history'  of  a  battle  is  carved, 
in  five  divisions :  the  lowest  contains  groups  of  persons,  with  a 
building  behind  them ;  the  next,  horsemen  advancing,  infantry 
following  with  spears  and  shields  ;  the  next  is  the  actual  fight — 
warriors  attacking  a  gateway,  while  in  a  corner  are  several  head- 
less bodies :  the  fourth  show's  the  captives  (some  being  women) 
and  their  captors  :  the  topmost  division  seems  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  figures  on  horseback  (the  victors  going  home?).  The 
story  has  been  supposed  to  commemorate  the  victory  won  by  Sueno. 
son  of  Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  in  1008  over  Malcolm  II. ;  but 
Skene  (Celtic  Scotland,  I.,  337)  refers  it  to  a  fight  betw.een  Sigurd, 
Earl  of  Orkney,  and  a  Scottish  Earl,  Melbrigda,  in  1)00,  in  which 
all  the  Scots  were  killed,  and  the  horsemen  went  home  with  their 
foes'  heads  tied  to  their  stirrups  ;  one  of  Earl  Melbrigda's  teeth 
struck  the  leg  of  Earl  Sigurd,  who  died  of  the  wound,  presumably 
from  blood  poisoning.  The  north  side  of  the  stone  is  also  elaborately 
carved  with  figures  and  "  Runic  knots."  (Groome,  Ordncmee 
Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  s.  v.). 

Round  Tower,  Abeexethy.  Perthshire* 373 

Seventy-four  ft.  high,  with  walls  2h  ft.  thick  below  and  2  ft. 
above  ;  the  diameter  inside  is  8  ft.  o  in.  at  the  base  and  5  ft.  6  in. 
at  top.  The  door  was  originally  well  above  the  ground,  but  soil 
has  accumulated  round  the  liase.  The  tower  is  similar  to  the  Irish 
round  towers,  wliicli  were  probably  church  towers,  but  built  to 
serve  as  refuges  iu  case  of  a  raid  b.y  Norse  pirates  or  other  enemies. 
This  buildiug  probably  served  the  same  purpose  Various  dates  for  it 
have  been  suggested  between  about  7lL'  and  1000  a.d. 

Ruins  of  Kelso  Abbey     ...  374 

Originally    founded    at    Selkirk,    the    monastic    community    was 

*  S^e  additiuuiil  Dotes  on  p.  liv. 
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removed  to  Kelso  in  1128  by  David  I.  'i'lie  buildinpr  was  much 
damiiged  by  invading-  armies  from  England  in  I'l'l'.'i,  ir>12,  and 
finally  in  l.')l.'>  under  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  when  it  was  battered 
by  cannon,  and  ultimately  carried  by  assault.  lu  l.'jOO  the  lie- 
formers  wrecked  the  remains  and  exjielled  the  few  monks  still 
there.     The  ruins  were  repaired  in   lS(i(;. 

Neidpath  Castle,  Twebddale 375 

Oris:inally  a  stronghold  of  the  Fraser  family,  the  castle  passed 
to  the  Hays  of  Yester.  the  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Tweeddale, 
the  second  of  wihom  held  it  for  Charles  II.,  but  it  was  taken  after 
the  tower,  its  original  nucleus,  had  been  battered  down  by  Crom- 
well's cannon.  It  was  afterwards  sold  to  one  of  that  branch  of 
the  Douglases  whose  head  was  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and 
subsequently  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Wemyss.  It  was  of  very  high 
strategic  importance. 

Seal  of  William  the  Lion  (110.5-1214) 376 

On  the  obverse,  the  king  on  the  throne,  a  sword  and  an  orb, 
with  cross  ;  on  the  reverse,  he  is  seen  on  horseback,  with  flag  attached 
to  a  lance,  and  a  shield  with  a  central  spike.  The  details  of  the 
costume  and  horse-trappings  will  repay  study. 

Abbey  Gateway,  Scone 377 

On  the  mote-hill,  to  the  west  of  the  abbey,  folkmoots  were  held 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  The  Scottish  kings  were  crowned 
here  (for  the  Coronation  Stone,  see  Vol.  II..  p.  23i»,  note  on  the 
illustration),  and  the  abbe.y,  founded  in  1114.  was  sacked  and 
destroyed  by  a  mob  of  Reformers  from  Perth  in  15."j9.  The  abbot's 
house  had  been  used  as  a  Royal  Palace. 

Stirling  Castle 379 

The  rock  is  31il  feet  above  the  plain  below.  The  castle  has  been 
considerably  modernised,  being  one  of  the  four  Scottish  fortresses 
required  to  be  kept  up  by  the  Act  of  Union  :  it  is  still  an  important 
military  centre.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  buildings  dates  back  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  castle,  as  commanding  the  main 
passage  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Scotland,  has  been  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  Scottish  history.  It  was  besieged  by 
Edward  I.,  and  surrendered  after  Bannockburn  ;  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  several  Scottish  kings;  it  was  the  chief  Royalist  strong- 
hold in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Young  Pretender  in  174.5.  The  Palace  (erected  by  James  V.  and 
Mary  of  Guise)  and  the  Parliament  Hall,  erected  by  James  III., 
are  inside  the  castle. 

Chapel  op  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews  ....    381 

The  college  was  founded  in  1512,  out  of  the  revenues  of  a  sup- 
pressed hospital  for  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Andrew,  and  was 
united  with  the  College  of  St.  Leonard  in  1747,  their  revenues 
having  greatly  decreased,  to  form  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  St.  Andrews  LTniversity.  Its  buildings 
were  then  sold,  and  the  chapel  alone  remains. 

Portraits  of  James  III.  and  James  IV.,  Holyrood   ....      382 

This  picture  is  of  the  school  of  Van  Eyck.  and  has  been  attributed 
to  Van  der  Goes  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  jnainted  as  an  altarpiece 
for  Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh,  founded  by  Mary  of  Gueldres, 
mother  of  James  III. 
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Experience  and  the  Couutier      ........      383 

Margaret  Tudor 384 

By  Mabuse  :  on  panel.  2S.^  in.  by  21^  in.  It  was  for  many  years 
at  Lee  Priory,  Kent. 

Maey  of  Guise  (Hampton  Court) 385 

On  wood.  3  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in. ;  but  a  piece  has  been  added  to 
the  original.  The  p.aintinpr.  probably  executed  about  1543-44.  and 
mentioned  in  the  catalosfue  of  the  Hampton  Court  pictures  under 
Charles  I.,  was  sold  under  the  Commonwealth  and  only  rediscovered 
in  1852.     Law,   Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  at  Sanipton  Court,  p.  209. 

Sword  of  James  V.  (Ashmolean  Museum) 3S6 

James  V 387 

Artist  unknown  :  on  an  oak  panel,  in  three  i)ieces,  30  in.  by  24  in. 

Dunfermline  Palace 391 

Probably  built  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  enlai^ed  and 
restored  under  James  IV.  and  V.  ;  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  after 
Charles  11. 's  time,  and  repaired  in  1S12.  It  was  frequently  a 
Royal  residence,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  I.  Here  also 
James  I.  of  Ent;hind  sijrned  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
Charles  II.   the  "  Dunfermline  Declaration." 

Neck  Chains 394 

The  outer  one,  with  oval  links,  was  found  in  Holyrood  Park. 

Scottish  Shoes  op  Primitive  Type  395 

'■  Rivlins "  from  Shetland,  which,  as  is  noted  in  the  text,  the 
shoes  of  this  period  exactly  resembled. 

Staigue  Fort,  Kerry 399 

About  twelve  miles  from  Waterville.  in  a  hilly  district  ;  an 
enclosure  114  feet  in  diameter  over  all  ;  the  inside  diameters  are 
87  ft.  from  N.  to  S.  and  88  ft.  from  E.  to  W.  The  wall  is  13  ft. 
thick  at  bottom,  tapering  to  5  ft.  2  in.  at  the  top.  In  the  S.S.W.  side 
is  a  square  doorway  .">  ft.  wide  below  and  4  ft.  2  in.  above.  In 
the  wall,  opening  inwards,  are  two  small  chamliers.  one  12  ft. 
deep,  4  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  the  other  7  ft.  4  in.  deep, 
4  ft.  9  in.  wide  and  7  ft.  high.  Round  the  inside  of  the  wall  are 
ten  sets  of  stairs,  the  highest  reaching  nearly  to  the  top,  the  secondary 
about  halt  way,  leading  to  narrow  platforms  on  which  the  defenders 
stood.  The  fort  may  be  two  thousand  years  old,  and  was  the  strong- 
hold of  a  Neolithic  people.  It  is  the  best  preserved  example  in 
Ireland,  though  not  the  largest.  Its  name  is,  of  course,  modern. 
(Wilde,  Cataloijue  of  the  Muscuui  of  the  Jtoijal  Irish  Academy,  IJuhliii.) 
A  model  exists  in  the  museum. 

Passage  from  the  "Libeu   IIy.mxorum  " 400 

Trinity  College.  Dublin:  MS.  No.  1.441.  of  the  eleventh  century, 
containing  hymns  in  Irish  and  in  Latin.  The  page  is  lOi  in.  by  7h  in. 
The  contents  have  been  published  in  (i  vols.,  including  translation 
and  glossary. 

Passage  from  a  Brehon  Law  Tract 401 

A  number  of  these  tracts,  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,   with   text   and   glosses,   are   preserved  in  the  Library   of 
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Trinity   College,    Dublin.      On   the    Bichon    law,   see   Maine,    Early 
History  of  Instil utioiis. 

Shrike  op  St.  Patuick's  Bell to  face      402 

The  bell  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick  ;  it  was 
preserved  for  centuries  at  Armagh,  and  is  the  oldest  relic  of 
Christian  metal-work  in  Ireland.  Its  shrine  was  made  between 
1091  and  110."),  as  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  it  recording  the 
names  of  its  makers. 

Cross  and  Round  Tower,  Monasterboicb,  Louth      ....      402 

The  tower,  probably  of  the  ninth  century',  is  51  ft.  in  circumference 
at  the  base  and  90  ft.  high.  It  bad  five  floors.  The  largest  cross 
(there  are  three)  is  27  ft.  high,  the  second  1.5  feet.  Both  are  covered 
with  elaborate  carving,  partly  scriptural,  partly  seeming  to  refer 
to  some  episode  of  the  Danish  invasion.  They  are  referred  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century. 

SCEXBS    FROM   IKISH  LlFE,    AS   DESCRIBED   BY   GiRALDUS   CAMBUENSIS  .        403 

These  are  nearly  contemporary  attempts  at  faithful  illustration 
of  Giraldus's  ToptHjraphici  Hihi-rniai',  Dist.  III.  (11.S7).  The  native 
Irish,  he  says,  alwaj's  carry  axes  [instead  of  sticks  like  other  people] 
"  that  they  may  be  ready  promptly  to  execute  whatever  [villainy] 
their  minds  suggest"  (c.  20).  They  are  industrious  only  in  playing 
the  tabor  and  harp,  their  sole  musical  instruments  (o.  11).  The 
coracle  shown  was  encountered  by  a  ship  driven  by  a  tempest  within 
sight  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  some  of  whose  crew  described 
it  to  Giraldus  (c.  2H).  It  was  of  wattled  boughs,  covered  with  hide  ; 
its  two  occupants  were  naked,  save  for  a  broad  belt  of  skins,  and 
wore  long,  yellow  hair.  They  proved  to  be  heathens  and  un- 
civilised, and  expressed  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  bread  and 
cheese,  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  take  home  specimens.  "The 
women  as  well  as  the  men  ride  astride  with  their  legs  stuck  out 
on  each  side  of  the  horse  "  (c.  26  ;  tliere  is  no  other  evidence  of  the 
practice,  and  Giraldus  may  be  generalising  from  a  single  exception). 
St.  Kevin  is  here  (as  always)  represented  with  a  blackbird  ;  because 
once,  when  he  retired,  as  was  his  wont  during  Lent,  to  a  small  cabin 
in  the  wilderness,  and  lifted  up  his  hand  [in  prayer]  a  hen  blackbird 
laid  her  cj-gs  in  it ;  wherefore  the  saint,  taking  pity  on  her.  held  his 
hand  in  the  same  position  till  she  had  reared  her  brood  (c.  28).  The 
last  illustration  is  invested  with  a  special  interest  by  modern  anthropo- 
logy. Giraldus  tells  (c.  2.5)  of  a  people  of  Tyrconnel,  in  Donegal,  who 
practise  a  loathsome  rite  in  the  inauguration  of  their  kings.  K 
white  mare  is  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  assembled  multitude 
and  the  king-elect  crawls  towards  it,  "  shamelessly  confessing  himself 
a  beast."  The  mare  is  then  killed  and  cut  up,  and  thi  king  must, 
bathe  in  the  broth,  lapping  it  up,  and  eat  of  the  flesh,  which  is 
also  served  out  to  the  people.  Giraldus's  editors  Q.ri.  Dimock  in 
the  Rolls  Series)  have  rejected  the  story  in  ti'to  as  a  hoax  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  suspect  a  survival  of  totemism.  The  white 
mare  is  the  patron,  perhaps  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  tribe,  who 
solemnly  recognise  their  descent  by  participating  in  the  flesh  of 
the  parent.  Cf.  A.  Lang,  Citstum  and  Myth.  p.  107.  We  need  not 
suppose,  however,  that  the  story  was  true  of  the  people  of  Tyrconnel 
(who  are  known  to  have  had  another  method  of  inauguration  in 
Christian  times)  or  of  Giraldus's  own  age.  It  may  have  been  a 
tradition,  possibly  from  pre-Celtic  times,  though  it  can  hardly  have 
been  pure  invention.  In  any  case,  Giraldus's  zeal  to  I'epeat  it 
shows  his  animus  against  the  Irish. 
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The  Cross  op  Cong lu.) 

Marie  at  Rosuommon  by  native  Tiisli  workmen  about  112:-!.  as  a 
receptacle  for  a  fraprnent  of  tbe  True  Cross,  and  In-oiiLrht  to  ("unjc 
Abbey  by  Roderic  O'Conor,  the  last  native  kin';  of  Ireland,  who 
fonnd  a  refuge  there,  and  died  in  li;i8.  It  was  found  in  a  chest 
in  the  village  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  2J  ft.  high,  1  ft. 
Cf  in.  across  the  arras,  and  If  in.  thick.  It  is  of  oak  plated  with 
copper,  covered  with  gold  tracery,  was  set  with  jewels,  and  has 
a  large  crystal  in  ihe  centre. 

The  Rock  of  Cashel 40G 

The  rock  is  about  300  ft.  high.  A  church  was  founded  here  by 
St.  Declan  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  place  was  the  capital  of 
the  kings  of  Munster.  Henry  II  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign 
of  Ireland  by  the  Irish  clergy  here  in  1172,  The  rock  was  stormed 
by  Lord  Inchirpiin  for  tlie  Parliament  in  1(J47. 

Weapons  and  Accoutrements 407 

Above,  a  bronze  celt  or  "  palstave."  which  would  be  mounted  on 
a  wooden  handle  and  made  fast  with  a  strip  of  hide.  The  swonls 
are  bronze,  iron  swords  in  Ireland  being  late  and  rare.  The  double 
mouthpiece  of  the  bit  is  curious.  (Described  in  Wiide,  Cutalmjue 
of  Royal  Irish  Academy  .Viisc-um.) 

Subjects  from  the  Book  of  Kells 408,  409 

These  figures,  introduced  as  decorations  into  a  "  thoroughly  Irisli  " 
MS.  of  the  Gospels,  in  Latin,  possibly  of  the  sixth  century,  are 
regarded  as  faithful  representations  of  Irish  costume  of  that  period. 
One  (p.  409)  represents  a  soldier,  armed  with  a  round  target  and 
spear  of  similar  make  to  extant  examples  ;  his  cap  is  yellow,  his 
coat  green,  his  breeclies  light  blue.  The  seated  figure  (p.  409) 
drinking  wears  a  turban,  partly  yellow,  with  a  flesh-coloured  border  ; 
a  dark  red  cloak  with  yellow  border;  a  blue  tunic  with  yellow 
border  and  green  sleeves  ;  and  is  barefooted.  One  of  the  equestrian 
figures  (also  with  yellow  caps  and  green  cloaks)  shows  the  short 
tunic  well.  (Wilde.  CataliK/iio  of  tlie  linyal  Irish  Acailomy  Miiseiiiii, 
Class  IV.,  Part  II.,  pp.   299,  300.) 

FiGnKES   FROM   THE   CASKET   CALLED    BKEAC   MOEDUOG   ....        411 

This  is  the  ''speckled  shrine"  of  St.  Moedhog  of  Ferns,  of  about 
the  eleventh  century,  and  exhibits  .-mportant  details  of  costume  in 
the  embossed  bronze  figures  attached  to  it. 

Irish  Medieval  Costume ,      413 

The  twilled  woven  cloak  exactly  resembles  that  in  Speed's  picture 
of  the  "wild  Irishman"  in  his  Atlas  of  1610.  The  costumes  were 
found  on  human  bodies  disinterred  in  1S24  and  1843,  and  are 
described  by  Wilde,  Cataloi/iie  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  II ,  p.  32.">  seq.  The  skirt  of  the  female  dress  resembles 
the  Greek  fustanella.  The  shejiherd's  plaid  of  the  trews  is  note- 
worthy, as  also  the  cut  leather  ornameutation  of  the  shoes. 

Balltmoon  Castle,  Carlow 414 

"The  walls  of  the  bawn  [enclosure]  are  hollowed  into  a  kind 
of  gallery,  lighted  by  loopholes  from  without  and  by  large  windows, 
now  ruined,  from  within."  A  furtlier  description  will  be  found 
in  Grose,  Ayitiqnitics  of  Ireland  (1792),  II.,  p.  8. 
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The  Tara  Torqi-e 41fi 

Found    near    Drogheda ;     copied    by    raodcni     jewellors    as     the 
"Tara  Brooch." 

Mkdai,  Commemorating  thic  Mareiaot.  ch-  AIarv  axb  Darxley,  1."i05      418 

Mary,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Parliament,  conferred 
the  title  of  king  on  Darnley.  and  the  obverse  accordingly  bears  the 
inscription  in  Latin,  "  Mary  and  Henry,  Queen  and  King  of  .Soots." 
On  the  reverse,  "Whom  God  hath  joiued  together  let  not  man 
put  asunder." 

Loch  Levek  Castle,  showing  Mart's  Towee 419 

Mary  was  confined  here  from  June,  15G7,  to  May,  1568,  according 
to  tradition  in  the  south-east  turret. 

Geeat  Seal  op  Elizabeth 420 

The  second  seal,  used  from  155(5  to  the  end  of  the  reign.  The 
roses  on  each  face  on  the  upper  part  of  the  field  represent  Lan- 
caster and  York. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Sitting  in  Judgment  on  the  Pope       .        .        .    423 

This  is  altered  from  an  engraving  representing  Callisto  (the  Pope) 
brought  before  Diana  (Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen).  The  attendant 
nymphs  represent  the  Protestant  allies  in  Europe,  whose  armorial 
bearings  are  sliown  on  their  shields  ;  the  Pope  is  in  the  hands  of 
Time  and  Truth,  but  is  hatching,  from  eggs,  a  cockatrice  {the 
Inquisition),  a  dragon,  etc.  One  of  the  eggs  bears  an  inscription 
indicating  that  it  contains  the  Prince  of  Orange's  murderer.  Of, 
Catalngue  of  Political  and  Personal  Satins  in  tke  Britkh  Miisevm, 
I.,  p.   62. 

Portrait  of  Archbishop  Parker 425 

From  the  MS.  of  College  Statutes  in  the  Library  of  Corinis  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  to  which  Parker  bequeatlied  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  and  other  literary  treasures.  To  the 
date  is  appended  a  text  of  Scripture,  "  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof." 

Lord  Burghlet .      429 

Ascribed  to  Marc  Gheeraedts  ;  the  great  'Lord  High  Treasurer  is 
depicted  in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Godly  Zeal  Plucked  out  op  his  Pulpit 431 

"  He  which  preacheth  signifieth  Godly  Zeale.  and  a  furtherer  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  two  which  are  plucking  him  out  of  his  place 
are  the  enemies  of  God's  word,  tlireatening  by  fire  to  onsume 
the  professors  of  the  same  ;  and  that  company  which  sitteth  still 
are  Nullisidians,  or  men  of  no  religion,  not  regarding  any  doctrine, 
BO  they  may  be  quiet  to  live  after  their  own  wills  and  minds." 
(Bateman,  ad  loc.) 

Puritan  View  op  an  Ecclesiastical  Court 433 

"The  Asse  signifieth  wrathfuU  justice.  The  man  who  is  drawn 
away,  truth  ;  those  that  draweth  (.vif)  truth  liy  the  arms,  flatterers  ; 
the  Friar  lies,  his  associate  perjury  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  greater 
plague  than  to  have  an  Asse  to  bear  autority  (.lir).  For  by  such 
Cometh  much  dissentiou.  Among  all  Asses,  the  religious  Asse 
of  late  being  in  autority  hath  done  most  harme."     (Bateman  ad  loe.') 
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ChAPI^I,   at    iGHTHAlr    IMOTE 437 

A  remarkable  moated  house  between  Sevenoaks  and  Maidstone. 
Much  of  the  present  building  dates  from  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  The  chapel,  which  is  remarkably  perfect  in  its  old 
arrangement  and  furniture,  dates  from  the  latter  reign.  In  this 
view  the  modern  altar,  with  its  decorations,  is  omitted.  The 
house  is  described  by  Turner  and  Parker,  Domestic  Architecture 
■in   England,  II.,  p.  2S2. 

Domestic  Architectdrb  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth       .        .        .      43'.t 

WoUaton  Hall,  Notts,  was  erected  in  1588  ;  Kingston  House  prob- 
ably between   1590  and  1620. 

Miniatures  of  the  Elizabethan  Period     ....       tofocr      44o 

Those  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  are  by 
Isaac  Oliver ;  the  painters  of  the  others  are  unknown. 

Nicholas  Hilliabd,  by  Himself  440 

Is.\AO  Oliver,  by  Himself       ...  441 

Shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1 801  ;  cf.  Magazine  of 
Art,  1S91,  p.  66  seq. 

Coins  of  Elizabeth's  Reign 442.  443.  444,  445 

The  angels  of  this  type  were  issued  from  1558  to  1578.  The 
inscription  on  the  reverse  is  from  Psalm  cxviii.  23  ("This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ").  The  three-halfpenny 
piece  was  first  struck  in  1561  and  discontinued  about  1582.  The 
inscription  on  the  obverse  means  "Elizabeth  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
a  rose  without  a  thorn "  ;  on  the  reverse,  "  The  City  of  London." 
The  half  sovereign  bears  the  inscription  "  The  shield  protects  the 
faith  "  ;  the  sixpence  (156C),  the  shilling  (1561),  "  I  have  m.ide  God 
my  helper,"  as  do  the  Irish  shilling  (1558)  and  the  East  Indian  silver 
crown   (1600  or  1601). 

Planetary  Signs  op  the  Seven  Daies 448 

Scot's  work  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  witchcraft  as  then 
practised,  exposing  it  as  a  mixture  of  jugglery,  imposture,  and 
self-deception,  and  attacking  the  persecution  of  reputed  witches. 
He  retained,  however,  some  belief  in  astrology.  His  other  work, 
the  "  Perfite  Platforme  of  a  Hoppe-garden "  (1574),  is  the  first 
pra.ctical  treatise  on  hop  culture  in  England  (cf.  p.  731). 

Alchemists  in  the  Laboratory 44'.) 

From  Norton's  Ordinal  (cf.  Vol.  II.,  p.  591),  printed  in  Ashmole, 
Theatrmn  Chemicum  Britannicum,   1651. 

Portrait  op  Db.  Dee 451 

The  First  Use  op  the  Sign  of  Equality  {sre  text)  .        .  •      455 

Page  from  "Ralph  Roister  Doistee  " 4(11 

The  original  page  is  about  61  in.  by  4J-  in.  In  the  scene  repre- 
sented. Ralph,  being  refused  by  Madam  Custance,  proceeds  with 
his  friends  to  attack  her  house,  and  is  repulsed  by  her  maids. 
The  play  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

Passage  from  "GoEBODnc"  (edition  of  1590) 463 

C-VuL.    III. 
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Marriage  Feast  of  Sir  Hkxry  XJxton  ....       to farf      4i;i 

From  a  large  panel  picture  containing  the  portrait  of  Sir  Henry 
Unton,  ambassador  from  Elizabetli  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  with 
scenes  from  his  life.     He  died  in  1596. 

Gascoigse  Presenting  one  of  his  Works  to  QnEEX  Elizabeth    .      4(J7 

From  "  a  MS.  translation  of  the  tale  of  '  Hemetes  the  Heremyte  ' 
into  English,  Italian,  Latin  and  French,  pronounced  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Woodstock  in  1575."     It  is  printed  in  Hazlitfs  edition. 

Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  op  Dorset 471 

Sib  Philip  Sidney  and  his  Brother  Lord  Lisle       ....      475 

Illustbations  feom  the  Shepherd's  Calendar         .        .        .      476,  477 

From  the  first  edition,  published  by  Spenser  under  the  pseudonym 
of  '■Immerito"  in  1579. 

Part  op  the  Welcombe  Common  Laud,  Steatfobd-on-Avon  .        .        4s2 

Passage  ikom  the  Diaet  op  John  Gbeene 4S3 

This  MS.  is  preserved  partly  at  the  Birthplace  Library  and  partly 
at  the  Monument  Room  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  and  has  been  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  by  C.  M.  Ingleby,  Sha/wspeare  and  the  Wdcmnhe 
Enclosures.  1885,  from  which  book  this  and  the  preceding  illustra- 
tion are  taken.  The  important  passage  in  the  page  sliown  is  a 
memorandum,  '"  Sept. — W.  Shakespeare  telling  J.  Greene  that  /  was 
not  able  to  beare  the  enclosing  of  Welcombe."  By  emending  "I" 
into  "  he "  (which  is  necessary  to  make  sense  in  another  passage 
of  the  Diary)  this  has  been  taken  to  show  that  Shakespeare  resisted 
the  enclosure,  which  the  squire  (William  Combe)  promoted  and  the 
Corporation  opposed,  and  which,  had  it  been  carried  out.  would 
have  considerably  affected  his  interests.  But  this  interpretation  is 
very  doubtful.  See  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biorj.  s.v.  Shake- 
speare.    Greene  was  Town  Clerk  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Geapting 485 

Leonard  Mascall  (died  15S9)  was  a  busy  writer  and  translator, 
chiefly  concerned  with  agriculture  and  domestic  economy.  This 
book  is  based  on  French  and  Dutch  originals. 

Title-page  to  Googe's  "Foure  Bookes  op  Husbakdry"  .        .        .      487 
Barnaby   Googe   is   best   known   as   a   poet   (cf.  text.  p.  469),  but 
also  held  oflice  in  Ireland  under  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  and  translated 
or  adapted  various  foreign  books.      This   book  is  adapted   from   a 
work  by  Conrad  Heresbaoh. 

Medal  op  the  Reformation  op  the  Currency,  156i)  .        .        .      490 

The  base  coins  were  called  in  by  proclamation,  September  27th, 
1560.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  Justice.  The  inscription 
signifies  "The  coinage  being  well  established." 

Medal  hk  the  Master  of  the  Mint  and  his  Wife,  1562  .  .  491 
Richard  Martin  and  Dorcas  his  wife.  He  was  Elizabeth's  gold- 
smith, and  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint  in  1569  ;  he  was  likewise 
Master  of  the  Mint  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  currency  reform. 
He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1589.  and  died  in  1617.  Hawkins. 
Medallio  Illustrations,  etc.,  I.,  p.  1U7. 

A  Fruit  Trencher,  showing  Fish  Girls  (jee  on  p.  734)    .        .        .      494 
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Hall  op  the  Joiners'  Company,  Salisbuev -li)7 

Still  extant,  but  disfigured  by  modern  alterations.  The  company 
was  founded  in  Elizabeth's  rei^n. 

St.  Clement's  Church,  Sandwich 499 

The  Dutch  iramigrants  (mostly  cloth-mukers  ami  markut-^'ar- 
deners)  were  allowed  to  perform  divine  service  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  this  church  on  pa.yment  of  40s.  a  year,  and  afterwards 
on  paying  one-third  of  the  cost  of  repairs.  Hasted,  Histnry  of 
Kent,  1799,  IV.,  p.  285,  note. 

Monument  op  Sir  J.  Spillm.vn  and  his  Wipe iJOl 

He  was  of  German  origin,  jeweller  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  introducers  of  paper-making  into  England. 

Section  prom  a  Plan  of  Antwerp SOS 

From  a  collection  of  views,  with  descriptions,  of  the  cities  of  the 
world  (Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum)  by  Job.  Braun  and  C.  Hohenberg, 
or  Hogenberg,  published  in  sis  volumes  at  Cologne  between  1573 
and  ItJlT.  The  dates  appended  to  our  illustrations  from  this  work 
are  those  of  the  volumes  in  which  they  respectively  occur. 

The  Royal  Exchange 505 

Built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  on  the  model  of  the  Antwerp  Bourse, 
and  opened  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  157i.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire  of  166t). 

Nonesuch  Palace,  about  1583        .        ; 507 

Near  Ewell,  Surrey :  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  pulled  down 
by  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  II. 

Old  London  Bridge 509 

From  the  album  of  Emanuel  van  Meteren,  a  merchant  of  Antwerp, 
begun  in  1575,  and  going  on  to  1609.  Several  such  albums  are 
preserved  among  the  Douce  and  Egerton  MSS.  Loudiin  Bridge, 
with  the  Tower  and  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  seem  accurately 
depicted,  but  the  hills  behind,  probably  representing  Shooter's 
Hill,  are  misplaced,  and  the  bluff  m  the  foreground,  on  which  is 
displayed  the  bundle  of  hay  with  the  motto  "  All  flesh  is  grass," 
will  be  sought  for  in   vain  to-day. 

Medal  Commemorating  Elizabeth's  Recoveey  pbom  Small-po.x   .      510 

The  device  on  the  obverse  is  suggested  by  the  story  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  viper,  and  signifies  that  the  Queen,  like  the  Apostle,  had 
felt  no  harm.  The  disease  left  her  unmarked.  Hawkins,  Medallic 
Illustrations,  I.,  p.  116. 

Medal  Expressing  Fear  that  Elizabeth  may  take  the  Plague      511 

The  inscription  on  the  obverse  expresses  regret  that  such  virtue 
and  beauty  should  not  be  immortal ;  on  the  obverse  is  a  Phoenix, 
surmounted  by  the  crowned  monogram  of  the  Queen  and  a  date. 
The  inscription  may  be  translated  thus  :  "  Happy  Arabians,  whose 
only  Phcenix  reproduces  by  its  death  a  new  Phoenix.  Unhajipy 
English,  whose  only  Phcenix  becomes,  sad  fate,  the  last  in  our 
country."     The  plague  was  raging  at  this  time  in   London. 
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Elizabeth  as  a  Girl  (from  Little  Gaddicsdkx,  Herts)  .        .        .      513 

Represents  her  arrest  by  Lord  William  Howard  at  Ashridje,  when 
she  was  removed  to  the  Tower.     C/.  Cussans,  Histary  of  Herts. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Zucchero to  face      514 

The  famous  "Eyes  and  Ears"  picture.  On  the  representations 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  .s'bc  text,  p.  442. 

Princess  Elizabeth  at  Ashhidge 514 

A  contemporary  painting,  discovered  in  18S7  In  the  Manor  House, 
Little  Gaddesden  ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  The  manor 
has  long  been  held  with  that  of  Ashridjje. 

Ax  Ek'glish  Nobleman  ;  An  English  Gentleman       ....      515 

From  a  book  of  the  costumes  of  various  nations  by  Hans  Weigel, 
of  Nuremberg,  who  died  about  l.i90. 

TiLTTAKD  Practice 517 

From  a  MS.  bound  up  with  various  .iixtL-euth  century  treatises 
on  tournaments,  etc.,  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Boke  of  Certain 
Triumphs."  The  drawing  illustrates  the  Ordinances  made  by  John 
Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  in  Edward  IV'.'s  reign,  "to  be  observed 
in  all  manner  of  Justs  throughout  this  llealme  before  his  Highness 
or  Liefftenant." 

Sharps  and  Flats  in  the  Age  of  Elizabf.th .".19 

The  autograph  is  that  of  Thomas  Hearue,  the  Oxford  antiquary. 

An  Elizabethan  Family 52 : 

Costume  op  Women  op  the  Middle  Classes 522 

From  a  MS.  description,  in  Dutch,  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  signed  only  with  initials  and  containing  drawings. 

Francois,  Due  d'Alenoon 52; 

From  a  miniature  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  can  hardly 
be  faithful,  as  the  subject  was  pockmarked  and  deformed. 

Brass  op  Katherine  Riding,  1.590 62r, 

Queen  Elizabeth  in  Fancy  Dress 527 

Ascribed  to  Zucchero  ;  probably  painted  in  1.575,  when  she  was 
forty-two.  On  the  other  side  are  ver-^^es,  probably  by  her.  written 
in  sorrow,  and  deploring  that  of  this  goodly  tree  which  she  has 
planted  and  cultivated  "  the  shells  be  mine,  the  kernels  others'  are." 
The  meaning  is  obscure.      Law,   Guide,  to  Rumpton   Cnurt,  p.  92. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Gloves .028 

Presented  to  her  on  her  visit  to  Oxford  University  in  laiiti. 

Brass  op  "William  Cuttinge  and  his  Wipe 528 

St.  Katharine's  Hospital,  founded  by  the  Empress  Matilda,  and 
refounded  by  Queen  Philipiia,  escaped  the  Dissolution  as  being  the 
private  property  of  the  Queen  Consort,  and  was  removed  to  the 
liegent's  Park  to  make  room  for  St.  Katharine's  Docks  in  1826. 

Brass  op  William  Browne,  1599 530 

Chopines  (from  Venice  and  Florence) 531 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Buskin,  ob  Riding  Boot 532 

These  specimens  of  footgear  were  part  of  the  original  collection 
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formed  by  Tradescant  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  and 
exhibited  in  his  house  at  Southwark,  popularly  known  as  "Trade- 
scant's  Ark."  His  son  left  it  to  Elias  Ashmole,  who  offered  it  to 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1682. 

The  Norle  Art  of  Falco.vrt :>M 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Huntsman ")S5 

Georjie  Turberville  (died  c.  1610),  like  Googe,  is  best  known  as  a 
poet,  but  also  translated  and  compiled  various  other  works.  The 
ascription  of  "  The  Noble  Art  of  Venerie "  to  him  seems  rather 
doubtful ;  cf.  Mr.  T.  Seccombe's  article  in  Diet.  Nat,  Biography. 

Figures  in  the  May  Game,  Betlet  Hall 537 

On  a  window  at  Betley  Hall,  near  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Stafford- 
shire, ascribed  by  Francis  Douce  the  antiquary  (^Ilbistrntions  of 
Shahcxpearr,  1807),  in  his  Di^.^crtntion  on,  thr  Ancient  Morrix  Dance, 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  chiefly  because  of  the  costumes. 
Four  of  the  figures,  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  7,  he  regarded  as  of  foreign  origin  ; 
the  rest  include  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  tlie  Hobby  Horse,  Little 
John,  Morris  Dancers,  and  the  Fool.  All  of  these,  as  also  Robin  Hood 
and  a  dragon,  were  characters  in  the  May  Game  (Douce,  op.  rii.). 
The  inscription  he  referred  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  window, 
originally  engraved  for  Steevens's  edition  ff  Shakespeare,  is  here 
reproduced  from  Gutch,  LytM  Oeste  of  Robin  Mood,  lSi7,  where 
Deuce's  dissertation  is  reprinted. 

Wine  Bottles  op  the  Sixteenth  Century r.:!!) 

Engslish  Silver  Tankard  op  ir)74 511 

Tankards  seem  to  have  been  introduced  during  the  first  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  as  the  term  is  used  in  1567,  and  even  later,  to 
denote  pails  or  fire-buckets.  The  earliest  examples  of  the  vessel 
occur  about  1565,  and  of  the  term  as  applied  to  it,  about  1575. 
Cripps,   Old  English  Plate,  p.  353. 

Chimneys  at  Wolterton  Manor  House,  Norfolk     ....      542 

This  house  (at  East  Barsham,  and  not  to  be  confused  with 
■Wolterton  Hall  in  Wolterton  Parish)  was  built  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  is  a  striking  example  of  richly 
moulded  brickwork.     See    Vetusta,  Monumeuta,  Vol.  IV.  (1807). 

Venetian  Glass,  pound  in  London 543 

Map  on  Tapestry 545 

One  of  three,  formerly  at  Weston  Hall,  Warwickshire.  They 
contain  part  of  the  Midlands  and  are  the  first  specimens  of 
English  tapestry  (1573). 

"  Knots  "  for  Gardens 546 

Watering-pots  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 547 

The  bottoms  are  pierced  with  small  holes,  shown  in  the  centre 
example  ;  the  pots  are  filled,  and  the  neck  stopped  with  the  finger ; 
when  it  is  removed,  the  water  flows. 

Mary  Queen  op  Scots,  by  Mttens,  Hampton  Court  ....      549 

The  portrait  is  ascribed  to  Mytens  in  Charles  I.'s  catalogue  of 
Hampton  Court  pictures,  but  has  been  attributed  to  Zucchero.  It 
is  dated  I.-jSO.  and  is  a  copy  of  a  picture  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.     Law,   Guide  to  Hampton  Court,  p.  96. 
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Edinburgh  in  1616  isee  note  on  p.  503) 553 

Rings  of  the  Sixteenth  Centurt 556 

On  the  extreme  left,  a  seal  rin<;  with  arabesque  ornamentation 
and  the  letters  IHS,  found  in  1825  in  old  burial-ground  near 
Arbroath  ;  next,  a  seal  ring,  with  a  flower  intatjlio,  found  near 
Haldon  Hall,  Berwickshire,  1830;  next,  a  ring  set  with  a  rough 
garnet,  found  near  Tweedmouth  in  1832  ;  finally,  a  corded  ring 
with  the  figure  of  a  rabbit. 

Aberdeen  Cathedral 558 

"  The  only  granite  cathedral  in  the  world " ;  a  fine  example  of 
Decorated  architecture  with  some  survivals  of  Norman.  Begun 
between  1356  and  13S0,  and  despoiled  15G0. 

Great  Churches  op  Medieval  Scotland     .  ....      559 

Lincluden,  near  Dumfries,  was  converted  from  a  Benedictine 
nunnery  into  a  collegiate  church  shortly  before  lioO,  and  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  late  Decorated  architecture.  A  history  of 
the  place  is  given  by  MacDowall,  Clironicles  of  fyinclvden,  1886. 
Elgin  Cathedral,  said  to  have  been  once  the  most  splendid  church 
of  Scotland  and  inferior  to  few  in  Europe,  was  burut  in  1390  by 
the  Earl  of  Badenoch  ("the  Wolf")  in  revenge  for  his  excommuni- 
cation, and  rebuilt  in  the  early  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries. 
Glasgow  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  nearly  perfect  examples  of 
medieval  church  architecture  left  in  Scotland.  Its  tower  is  225  ft. 
high  ;  its  total  length  319  ft.,  its  greatest  breadth  63  ft.,  and  the 
height  of  the  roof  99  ft. 

JouGS  AND  Stool  op  Repentance   ......      5G0,  561 

The  stool  belonged  .to  old  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh.  Of  the 
jougs  one  set  is  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  Round  Tower.  Abernethy 
(see  on  p.  373),  the  other  is  from  Galashiels.  A  sackcloth  gown  of 
repentance,  from  West  Calder,  is  preserved  in  the  same  Museum. 

Tomb  op  Lord  Geet  de  Wilton,  Whaddon,  Bucks     ...        .564 

View  over  Smerwick  Harbour,  Dingle,  Kerrt         ....      567 

Places  op  Detention  op  Mart  Queen  op  Scots         ....      571 

To  Borthwick  Castle  (one  of  the  finest  remaining  in  Scotland ; 
built  soon  after  1430;  height  110  ft)  Mary  fled  with  Bothwell 
after  their  marriage,  to  avoid  capture  by  the  insurgent  nobles. 
These,  however,  surrounded  the  castle,  and  Bothwell  escaped,  where- 
upon they  retired  ;  he  returned,  and  assisted  the  Queen  to  escape  in 
male  attire  to  Dunbar.  The  castle  surrendered  to  Cromwell  in 
1650.  She  was  confined  at  Wingfield  Manor  House  (built  temp. 
Henry  "VI.,  demolished  under  Cromwell  after  a  siege),  while  in  the 
charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  1569,  and  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche  (built  temp.  Edward  IV.,  surrendered  to  the  Parliament 
1645,  demolished  llilS),  for  a  short  time,  in  November,  1569. 
Fotheringay,  where  she  was  tried  in  15S6-7  and  executed,  was  so 
thoroughly  demolished  by  her  son  James  I.  in  1604  that  only  small 
fragments  remain. 

Scenes  from  the  History  of  the  Armada 572,  574 

These  playing  cards  date  from  about  167!!,  and  an  advertisement 
of  them  is  preserved.     Their  publication  had  reference  to  the  fear 
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of  Popish  plots  plots  prevalent  at  that  date.     Willshire,    Catalogue 
of  Playing  Cards  in  the  British  Miuieiim,  p.  265. 

The  English  and  Spanish  Fleets  off  Calais 573 

A  section  of  Ubaldino's  map,  or  rather  bird's-eye  view,  of  the  course 
of  the  Armada  up  Channel  and  round  the  British  Isles,  bound  up 
with  an  atlas  of  Saston  and  Ryther.  The  Armada  anchored  in 
Calais  Roads,  whereupon  the  English  admiral  sent  in  eight  fire- 
ships,  and  the  Spaniards  stood  out  to  sea  again  in  panic. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Son 577 

Preserved  at  Wickham  Court,  West  Wiclsham,  Kent.  One  of  the 
family  was  a  companion  of  Raleigh  in  his  maritime  enterprises. 

Tomb  of  Lord  Burghlet,  Stamford  Bakon,  Northants  .        .        .      579 
He  is  represented  in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  holding 
in  his  hand   his   wand  of  otEce  as  Lord  Treasurer :    a  lion  is  at 
Ms  feet. 

FasERAL  Car  of  Queen  Elizabeth 581 

Rothschild  MS.  XV.  (MS.  Add.  35,  324)  ;  a  volume  (2  ft.  by  3  ft.) 
of  drawings  of  funeral  processions,  belonging  to  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  some  of  which,  including  that  here  repro- 
duced, are  coloured.  Another  copy,  without  colour  (MS.  Add. 
5408)  is  reproduced  in   Vet.  J\lon.,  III.,  26. 

Ruins  of  Kilcolman  Castle,  Cork 582 

Originally  a  stronghold  of  the  Desmonds,  and  granted  to  Edmund 
Spenser  after  the  suppression  of  their  rebellion.  Here  he  wrote 
the  first  three  books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  most  probably  his 
■•  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland."  The  house  was  sacked  and  burnt, 
though  not  quite  destroyed,  in  the  Tyrone  rebellion  of  1598,  and 
his  infant  son  perished,  while  the  poet  was  compelled  to  leave 
Ireland  and  end  his  life  in  London  in  poverty. 

Raleigh's  House,  Youghal 583 

Now  called  "  Myrtle  Grove "  ;  described  as  "  a  perfect  Elizabethan 
gabled  house."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  chief  magistrate  of  Toughal 
in  1588-1589,  and,  according  to  tr.adition,  planted  in  the  garden  the 
first  potatoes  ever  planted  in  Ireland. 

KiNSALE,  from  a  Dutch  ,Print  OP  1G02 585 

The  town  was  held  for  ten  weeks,  in  1601,  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  to  abandon  it  owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  army  which  had 
attacked  the  besieging  force. 

Letcestee  Hospital,  Warwick 589 

Originally  the  hall  of  the  Guilds  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  George  ; 
acquired  from  the  town  by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
turned  by  him  into  a  hospital  for  a  master  and  twelve  aged  persons 
of  small  means,  with  a  preference  to  his  own  tenants  or  to  soldiers 
maimed  in  the  service  of  the  Crown ;  failing  them,  the  inmates 
were  to  be  selected  from  certain  parishes  in  Warwickshire  and 
Gloucestershire.     The  charity  is  still  kept  up. 

Title-page  to  Penry's  "Exhortation"  to  the  Welsh,  1588   .        .      593 
This  was  probably  the  second  work   printed   at   the   secret   press 
set  up  at  East  Moulsey,  when  Penry  and  his  associates   were  pre- 
vented by  the  interdict  of  the  Star  Chamber  from  printing  openly 
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anything  against  the  Royal  injunctions,  ordinances,  or  letters  patent. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Fawsley  (p.  G13).  Relig^ious  know- 
ledge among-  the  Welsh  at  this  time  was  at  the  lowest  possible 
level.     C/.  Waddington,  John  Penry  (1854). 

Archbishop  Whitgift  (artist  unknown) 595 

OVERMAUTEL   AT   WHITGIFT   HOSPITAL,   CkOTDON 597 

\Vhitgift  founded,  in  1596,  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Croydon,  for  a  resident  warden  and  twenty  poor  persons  of  both 
sexes  belonging  to  that  place  or  Lambeth,  or  any  number  up  to 
forty  for  which  the  revenue  should  suffice.  It  was  finished  ou 
Michaelmas  Day,  1599.  He  also  founded  a  free  school  at  Croydon, 
now  represented  by  a  grammar  and  a  middle  school. 

Romanist  Machinations 601 

From  a  series  of  sixteen  small  prints  engraved  by  Cornelius 
Danckwerts  (b.  1561,  d.  c.  1634)  and  entitled  "A  Thankfull  Remem- 
brance of  God's  Mercie."  For  the  rebellion  of  the  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  in  1570,  stu'  Froude,  Hintury  of  England, 
Vol.  IX.,  chap,  xviii.  Pope  Pius  V.  excommunicated  Elizabeth 
Februaryj^25th,  1570.  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  all  oaths  of  alle- 
giance tocher  previously  taken.  The  crown  of  Ireland  was  offered  to 
Don  John  of  Austria  by  James  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  in  1577.  When  Don  John  declined  it,  Fitzgerald  went 
on  to  Rome,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Pope  for  his  scheme 
for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  which,  however,  resulted  only  in  the 
Spanish  capitulation  at  Smerwick  (text,  p.  563).  The  Babingtou 
plot  (1586)  aimed  at  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots.  Dr.  Lopez,  the  Queen's  physician, 
was  executed  in  1594  on  very  inadequate  evidence,  on  the  charge 
of  attempting  to  poison  the  Queen,  which  Essex  pressed  to  a 
conviction. 

The  Earl  op  Leicester's  Aemottb 603 

It  is  adorned  all  over  with  the  badge  of  the  Ragged  Staff,  and 
engraved  with  the  badges  and  collars  of  the  Garter  and  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  of  France.  It  was  made  between  1666  and  1588, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  which  possess  the  extra  pieces  (on  the  left 
side)  for  the  tiltyard.     Loftie,  Guide  to  the  Toicer. 

Robert  Dudley,  Eabl  op  Leicester 604 

Title-page  op  a  "Makpkelate"  Tract 607 

These  tracts  are  noteworthy  for  the  vigour  of  their  invective  and 
the  astonishing  amount  of  it  that  is  packed  into  their  respective 
title-pages. 

A  Satire  on  Pluralities  in  the  Church 608 

Prefixed  to  a  poem  "  of  pluralities ;  that  is  to  say,  of  them 
that  overcharge  themselves  with  many  benefices,"  which  is  em- 
phasised by  references  to  1  Cor.  xi.  and  Eccles.  xxxiv.  The 
drawings  of  the  edition  of  1509  are  repeated,  seemingly  from  new 
blocks,  in  that  of  1570,  and  were  apparently  accepted  as  satisfactory 
by  the  Elizabethan  public.     On  the  work,  see  note  on  p.  134. 

The  Manor  House,  Fawsley,  Northants 613 

The  first  of  the  Marprelate  tracts,  directed  against  Episcopacy, 
was  printed  at  Kingston,  in  Surrey  :  but  for  fear  of  detection  the 
type  and  press  were  sent  down  to  the  house  of  Sir  Richard  Knightley 
at    Fawsley   (near    the    residence  of  Penry's   wife's    father,    and    a 
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Puritan  centre),  and  subsequently  moved  to  a  farmhouse  at  Norton. 
Wadding-ton,  John  Penry  (1854),  p.  3t>.  The  books  were  printed 
in  the  turret,  according  to  tradition. 

Title-page  of  Marprelate's  Reply  to  Bishop  Codpioit     .        .        .      fil-" 

Monument  op  Hooker,  Bishopsbournb  Church tU7 

Erected  in  1(;35  by  Sir  William  Cowper,  grandfather  of  the  first 
Earl  Cowper,  over  Hooker's  burial  place. 

Where  Hooker  Ministered 'i'9 

Hooker  held  the  living  of  Drayton  Beaucharap  for  a  few  mouths 
in  1584-0.  after  his  unfortunate  marriage;  he  was  Master  of  the 
Temple  in  1 585-1 5!)  1,  and  was  then  presented  to  Boscombe  in  order 
that  he  might  have  quiet  to  complete  his  great  work.  He  was 
promoted  to  Bishopsbourne,  near  Canterbury  (a  better  living),  in 
1591,  and  held  it  till  his  death  in  IGOO. 

Pocket  Dial  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  1503     ....  .      (i21 

A  circular  case  of  gilded  brass,  2j-  in.  in  diameter  and  1  in.  in 
breadth,  bearing  his  arms.  It  includes  a  "nocturnal,"  or  arrange- 
ment for  enabling  the  user  to  iind  the  time  at  night  by  measuring 
the  distance  between  the  Pole  Star  and  certain  other  stars,  in  this 
case  the  "pointers"  in  the  Great  Bear,  liut  this  has  been  spoilt  by 
careless  repairing  ;  an  instrument  for  the  determination  of  the  moon's 
age  from  her  position  in  the  heavens,  or'  the  declination  and  altitude 
of  the  sun,  a  calendar  of  churcli  festivals,  a  compass,  a  tide  table, 
and  a  list  of  important  places  with  their  latitude  and  longitude.  It 
was  made  by  one  Kynwyn,  who  is  known  to  have  been  established 
as  an  astronomical  instrument  maker  in  London  in  1590.  It  was 
possibly  used  by  Essex  at  Cadiz  and  presented  by  him  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  is  fully  described  in  Archtcnltyia,  XL.,  3-i3-3GO,  and, 
as  is  there  remarked,  "raises  our  respect  for  the  men  who  went  to 
sea  with  such  appliances." 

Engineer  Taking  Altitudes 022 

From  the  initial  letter  of  a  description  of  Gluttony,  which  refers 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Zimri  (1  Kings  xvi.)  against  Elah,  who  was 
"drinking  himself  drunk."  The  engineer  is  apparently  arranging 
to  bombard  a  town. 

Elizabethan  Armour i)23,  G2i 

From  the  brasses  of  Simon  Malory,  Woodford,  near  Tbrapstone. 
1580 ;  of  William  Disney,  Norton  Disney,  Lincolnshire,  about  the 
same  date  ;  and  of  Richard  Disney,  ibid. 

.Soldiers  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Funeral C25 

This  roll,  preserved  at  the  Heralds'  College,  was  engraved  and 
published  by  T.  Lant  (London,  1587).  under  the  title  "  Sequitur 
celebritas  et  pompa  funeris  Domini  Philippi  Sidney."  It  is  referred 
to  by  Walpole,  Aiu-rdntes  of  Painting,  I.,  282. 

A  Battle  ;  from  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1577         ....      (>2(! 

A  Siege  :  from  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1577 i;27 

Matchlocks  of  the  Elizabethan  Period ii29 

A  Fight  with  Pirates 633 

From  the  map  of  England  in  Saxton  and  Ryther's  Atlas  of  England 
and  Wales,  1579.    The  ship  is  off  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  but 
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the  illustration  is  probably  only  decorative,  like  the  astonishing 
representations  of  mermaids  and  sea-monsters  which  adorn  these 
and  other  maps  of  the  period. 

Encaging}  the  Spanish  Abmada 635 

From  the  reproductions  published  by  John  Pine  in  ]  739  of  the 
famous  tapestries,  executed  to  the  order  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
(Lord  Howard  of  Effing-ham.  the  English  admiral),  from  designs 
by  H.  C.  Vroora,  a  Dutch  artist.  These  tapestries  decorated  the  old 
House  of  Lords,  and  were  burnt  with  it  in  1834. 

The  Aks  JloFAL .      637 

From  a  large  woodcut,  probably  contemporary. 

Chart  op  the  Appko.4.ch  to  Falmouth  (at  Trinity  House)         .       .      643 

"The  Chest  at  Chatham" 645 

Of  iron  ;  sent  to  Greenwich  Hospital  by  the  Admiralty  in  1845. 
With  it  are  preserved  two  account  books,  showing  the  sums  received 
and  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Chest  in  the  years  1637-1642  and 
1654-11)55. 

Lord  Howard  op  Effingham 647 

By  Zucchero ;  formerly  at  Hampton  Court,  but  presented  to 
Greenwich  Hospital  in  1825  by  George  IT. 

Sir  Fea^-cis  Drake 651 

From  a  picture  on  panel  at  Trinity  House  ;  probably  contemporary. 

A  Mohammedan  Woman  (xci'  below,  note  on  pp.  688-695)    .        .        .      657 

View  of  Goa  about  1570  (.we  above,  note  on  p.  503)     ....       6i;l 

The  East  Indies  as  Known  in  1589 663 

From  a  unique  map  in  Hakluyt,  IJirrrs  Voyagct  tnncldnq  the 
Discoverh  of  Aniericn,  15S9.  Other  jiarts  of  it  will  be  found  at 
pp.  672,  673.  The  chart  replacing  it,  in  the  edition  of  1599,  shows 
an  immense  advance  in  geographical  knowledge. 

Sections  from  Jenkinson's  Map  of  Russia 666,  667 

The  Czar  Ivan  the  Terrible  is  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  left-hand  section.  At  top  of  the  right-hand  section  nomads 
worshipping  an  idol,  which  on  being  consulted  by  the  priest, 
directs  their  acts  and  migrations  (always  correctly)  ;  further 
to  the  right,  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  described  as  nomad, 
militant,  and  carnivorous,  and  as  worshipping  the  sun.  "or  a  red 
cloth  huDg  from  a  pole."  The  group  at  the  extreme  right  represents 
a  tribe  which,  with  its  flocks  and  herds,  was  suddenly  turned  into 
stone  "  about  300  years  ago."  Below,  the  Kirgessi  (Kirghiz),  who 
hang  their  dead  on  trees  instead  of  burying  them.  It  is  part  of 
their  worship  that  the  priest  shall  climb  a  tree  and  sprinkle  the 
assembled  multitude  with  a  mixture  of  blood,  milk,  and  dung. 
"  This  sprinkling  is  regarded  and  worshipped  as  God."  These 
explanations  are  given  in  Latin  on  the  map. 

South  America  and  the  Antarctic  Continent         ....      672 

The  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  some  Imaginakt  Islands       .        .        .      673 

Some  of  these  islands,  e.g.  th,at  of  St.  Brendan,  appear  to  be  inserted 
purely   on  the   ground  of  legend.    "  Brazil,"  however,   appeared   in 
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Dutch  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  a  time  wlien  Dutch 
trade  with  the  East  passed  by  the  Orkneys  and  the  West  of  Ireland, 
to  avoid  Ens'lish  cruisers,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  island 
may  reall.v  have  existed  and  have  disappeared,  since  a  shoal  now 
exists  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Martin  Feobishek 675 

Map  by  Michael  Lok C77 

Lok  financed  Frohisher' s  expedition  of  1576,  spepding  £7,500  of 
his  own  money,  and  as  the  result  found  himself  destitute,  with  a 
wife  and  fifteen  children.  Eventually,  in  1581,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Fleet  Prison.  Possibly  he  dedicated  this  map  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  order  to  obtain  his  release,  the  circumstances  and  date 
of  which,  however,  are  unknown. 

Sir  Francis  Drake's  Astrolabe (j79 

In  its  simplest  form  the  instrument  is  held  by  the  projection  at 
top  so  that  the  diameter  running  from  it  is  exactly  vertical,  and 
the  pointer  is  then  directed  to  the  object,  so  that  the  angle  can 
be  read  oil. 

Cruise  of  the  Golden  JSisn 080,  681 

These  four  illustrations  are  from  a  description  in  Dutch  of  the 
voyajres  of  Drake  and  Cavendish,  with  their  portraits  and  a  map 
route,  probably  printed  at  The  Hague  in  1595. 

Cavendish  and  his  Route 685 

Esquimaux  Woman  and  Man 688 

Esquimaux  Attacking  E.xplorers 689 

Indian  Village  op  Pojieioc 691 

Indians  Spearing  Fish 692 

Indians  of  Virginia 695 

The  five  preceding  illustrations  are  part  of  two  large  collections 
of  water-colour  drawings,  with  two  or  three  maps,  preserved  in  the 
Grenville  Library  at  the  Britisli  Museum  and  in  the  Department 
of  Prints  and  Drawings  respectively.  The  Grenville  volume,  con- 
taining seventy-sis  drawings,  is  entitled  "The  pictures  of  sondry 
things  collected  and  counterfeited  according  to  the  truth  in  the 
voyage  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Knight  for  the  discovery  of 
La  Virginia  in  the  27th  yeare  of  the  most  happie  reigne  of  our 
Soveraigne  Lady  Queene  Elizabeth  and  in  tlie  yeare  of  Or  Lorde 
G-od  15S5."  The  other  volume  is  entitled  '■  W.  Raughley's  Book 
by  White,"  and  (in  another  hand)  "  The  originall  draughts  of  ye 
liabits,  towns,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  West  Indians  and  of  the  plants, 
birds,  fishes,  etc.,  found  in  Greenland,  Virginia,  Guiana,  etc.,  by 
Mr.  John  White,  who  was  a  painter  and  accompanied  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  his  voyage."  A  reference  follows  to  the  preface  of 
Theodore  De  Bry's  America,  in  which  work,  now  very  rare,  some 
of  them  were  reproduced.  Besides  the  drawings  of  Indians  here 
reproduced,  there  are  some  representing  Mohammedans  (one  of 
which  is  given  above,  p,  657)  and  other  figures  from  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  zoological  drawings  include 
a  bluebird  and  a  blue  jay,  a  "gwanoo"  (iguana,  a  large  lizard), 
land  crabs,  and  many  fishes,  butterflies  and  snakes.  The  botanical 
include  pineapples,  plantains,  a  grape  hyacinth,  hepatica,  Pulsatilla 
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hellebore,  tulips,  a  dog-tooth  violet,  narcissus,  irises,  and  anemones. 
A  note  from  a  bookseller's  or  auction  catalogue  iu  the  Grenville 
volume  states  that  these  drawings  ai'e  those  reproduced  by  De  Br.v, 
and  that  the  other  collection  is  partly  the  work  of  one  Le  Moine. 
The  drawings  are  of  considerable  interest  for  the  history  of 
liorticulture. 

William  Gilbert       ....  fi^S 

Ens-raved  by  Clamp  from  a  portr.ait  once  in  the  old  Schools  at 
Oxford,  now  apparently  Inst. 

Two  Pages  of  Dr.  Tye's  "Actes  of  the  Apostles"  ....  fi99 
The  music  is  for  four  voices,  "  meane,"  counter-tenor,  tenor,  and 
bass.  In  one  chapter  a  treble  part  is  substituted  for  the  counter- 
tenor. The  title  page  describes  the  contents  as  designed  "  to  synge 
and  also  to  play  upon  the  lute,  very  neoessarye  for  students  after 
their  studye  to  fyle  their  wyttes,  and  also  for  all  Christians  that 
cannot  synge  to  "reads  the  good  and  Godlye  stories"  of  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles. 

Virginal  of  1550,  Spinet  of  1552,  and  Lute 701 

The  virginal,  a  name  given  in  England  to  the  spinet,  more 
especially  in  the  rectangular  form,  was  developed  from  the  Psaltery, 
an  instrument  with  wire  strings  plucked  by  the  fingers.  To  the 
psaltery  a  keyboard  was  added  diu-ing  the  fourteenth  century  on  the 
analogy  of  the  organ,  the  strings  being  plucked  by  quills  or  by 
"spine's"  of  hard  leather  (whence  probably  the  name)  pro.iecting 
from  upright  strips  of  wood  called  jacks,  Avhich'were  raised  by  the 
depression  of  the  key.-*.  Being  much  more  easily  fiiugered  than  the 
lute  it  was  much  practised  by  ladies,  whence  probably  the  name 
virginal.  The  archlute  is  similar  to  the  theorbo,  a  lute  with  an 
extended  neck  carrying  two  sets  of  tuning  pegs,  the  upper  set  for  the 
long  bass  strings.  It  was  used  mainly  for  instrumental  music,  the 
theorbo,  being  smaller,  for  accompanying  the  voice.  (Rev.  F.  W. 
Galpin.)     See  note  to  illustration  on  p.  207. 

Edmund  Spenser,  by  Aless-andro  Alloei 70B 

The  artist,  nicknamed  Bronzino,  was  a  Florentine  painter,  born 
1535,  died  1G07. 

Velvet  versus  Cloth 709 

Greene's  '■  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier "  "  contrasts  the  pride 
and  uncharitableness  of  present  times  with  the  simplicity  and 
hospitality  of  the  past,  denouncing  upstart  gentlemen  who  main- 
tain themselves  in  luxury  by  depressing  their  poor  tenants."  (Mr. 
A.  H.  Bullen  in  JD/et.  Nat.  Bkuj.)  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany. 

The  Pbet  op  the  Sharper "10 

Greene 's  "  Notable  Discoverie  of  Coosenage  "  gives  an  account  of 
the  tricks  practised  on  the  unwary  by  the  sharpers  and  blackmailers 
of  Elizabethan  London,  and  is  described  as  "  written  for  the  general 
benefit  of  all  gentlemen,  citizens,  apprentices,  country  farmers, 
and  yeomen  that  may  happen  to  fall  into  the  company  of  such 
cooseuing  companions""  An  appendix  deals  with  the  tricks  of 
bogus   charcoal-sellers    who   give   short   weight. 

Tom  Xash,  his  Ghost;  Tom  N-ash  in  Irons 711 

'•  The  Trimming  of  Thomas  Nash,"  published  under  a  pseudonym, 
is  the  last  stage  in  the   controversy   between  Gabriel   Harvey    and 
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PAUK 

Thomas  Nash,  which  "  bejran  in  1592  in  anger  and  ended  in  ir>'.t7 
in  abuse "  (Payne  Collier").  It  was  provoked  V>y  a  libellous  passage 
(not  in  any  existinjr  copy)  in  Greene's  "Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier,"  which  stated  tliat  Harvey  was  the  son  of  a  ro|iernaker. 
Harvey  replied,  and  Nash  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence!  of 
Greene. 

POIiTBAIT   OF   RlCH.\nD   Al.LEYXK 71.'> 

Artist  apparently  unknown.  Alleyne  was  part  owner  of  the 
Fortune  Theatre  and  of  the  Bear-garden  in  Southwark,  and  founder 
of  the  "  College  of  God's  Gift "  at  Dulwich,  perhaps  modelled  on 
Sutton's  foundation  at  Charterhouse,  and  now  better  known  as 
Dulwich  College. 

PoRTEAiT  OP  William  Shakespeare 717 

Purchased  at  the  Stowe  sale  (of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
collection),  September,  1848,  by  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  nation  in  1856.  Attached  to  the  back  of  the 
picture  is  a  note  (the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  questioned) 
stating  that  "  The  C'handos  Shakespeare  was  the  property  of  John 
Taylor,  the  painter,  by  whom  or  liy  liichard  Burbage  it  was  painted." 
and  by  whom  it  was  left  to  Sir  William  Davenant.  After  his  death 
it  was  bought  by  Betterton  the  actor."  from  whom  its  history  is 
traced  xmtil  it  was  inherited  by  a  Duchess  of  Buckingham  (Catalonne 
I'f  Nntional  Portrait  GaUrry).  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  regards  it  as  "painted 
from  fanciful  reproductions  after  Shakespeare's  death."  The  other 
authenticated  portrait  is  an  engraving  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  162S, 
but  is  unlike  this  one  except  in  the  baldness.  A  number  of  other 
portraits  exist,  ,  including  a  cast  of  the  poet's  face  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  after  his  death,  and  now  at  Darmstadt ;  .svr  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee's  account  of  them  in  his  article '■  Shakespeare "  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Natiotxal  Biogrii pliij. 

The  Old  Grammar  School,  Sandwich 723 

Richard  Knolles  was  appointed  master  of  the  Grammar  Scheol  by 
Sir  Peter  Manwood,  son  of  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  who  took  the  largest 
share  in  its  restoration,  and,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  ''  though  he 
was  there  in  a  world  of  troubles  and  cares,  and  in  a  place  that 
afforded  no  nieaus  of  comfort  to  proceed  in  great  Avorks.  yet  he 
performed  much  for  the  benefit  of  history  at  his  vacant  hours,  by  the 
desire  of  the  said  Sir  Peter."  He  appears,  however,  to  have  neglected 
his  school  duties,  and  was  consequently  discharged  with  a  pension 
in  1606,  though  a  decision  to  get  rid  of  him  had  been  come  to 
four  years  earlier.     Boys.  Si.itory  of  Snndwinli,  p.   271   (1792). 

Portrait  of  Bajazet  (from  Knolles,  History  of  the   Turks)  .         .       ~'21 

Hop  Culture  in  the  Si.xteenth  Century  (sec  note  on  p.  448)  .        .      731 

Country  House  Shut  up 733 

From  a  ballad  of  a  later  date  entitled  "  Christmas'  Lamentation 
for  the  Loss  of  his  Acquaintance,  and  lamenting  that  '  whereas  great 
men  by  flockes  there  be  flovvne  to  Londonward,  where  they  in  pompe 
and  pleasure  now  waste  tliat  which  Christmas  was  wont  to  feaste,' 
.  .  .  since  none  of  these  good  deedes  will  do,  Christmas  had  best 
turn  courtier  too."  The  movement  townwards  thus  continued  during 
the  next  generation. 

Cooks  (see  notes  on  pp.  134  and  608) 733 
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Fboit  Trencher  op  the  Elizabethan  Period    .        .        .      to  face      734 
One  of  the  set  of  which  another  is  shown  at  p.  4'.I4. 

Iron  Chimney  Plate  (Ipswich  Museum) 734 

Miners'  Tools  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 73(5 

Flemish  Cloth-Hall,  Ckanbeook,  Kent 738 

The  Flemings  seem  to  have  settled  where  they  could  obtain 
water-power  and  marl:  see  a  paper  in  Arc/itenloffia  Cantiana,  Vol. 
IX.  Cranbrook  was  a  very  important  centre  of  the  broad- 
cloth manufacture,  and  its  product  was  famous  for  its  durability 
and  fast  colour.  The  buildiur;  here  shown,  a  typical  specimen  of 
the  Kentish  clotli  halls,  is  situated  at  Coursehorn.  about  a  mile 
from  Cranbrook,  and  was  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1.j03.  Local 
tradition  says  she  walked  to  it  from  the  town  on  Cranbrook 
broadcloth. 

The  Sack  op  Antwerp,  1576 739 

Merchants'  Table  op  1350,  Bristol 742 

One  of  four  pillars  formerly  in  the  Tnlzoy,  Bristol,  used  by 
merchants  on  'Change  as  tables  for  writing  or  counting  money. 
This  is  the  earliest,  the  others  are  of  the  succeeding  century. 

The  Hog  House,  Buxted,  Sussex 744 

Has  a  hog  and  the  date  1581  carved  above  the  door.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Hogge  or  Huggett  family,  one  of  whom,  Ralph 
Hogge,  is  said  to  have  cast  the  first  English  cannon  in  1543.  Hare, 
Sussex,  p.   125. 

Ancient  English  Weights  and  Measures 746,  747 

Those  in  the  first  group  bear  Royal  and  private  arms.  Those  in  the 
second  were  used  by  the  officers  of  tlie  University,  who  had  the  over- 
sight of  weights  and  measures,  and  made  assize  of  bread,  beer,  and 
wine,  and  otherwise  regulated  the  sale  of  victuals. 

Fiueback  op  1587  (cf.  Vol.  II.,  p.  552,  note  ;  and  above,  p.  211)        .         .       74H 
Decorated  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  with  the  arms  of  Henry  Neville. 

Page  from  Bullein's  "Book  op  Simples" 74:i 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  drawings  of  herbs  and  stills  for 
medical  use,  the  former  including  strawberry,  cherry,  chickweed, 
radish,  and  wormwood.  "  Alkakengi  "  is  seemingly  akin  to  the 
Cape  gooseberry,  or  the  physalis  francheti  of  our  gardens  ;  •'  Tilia  " 
is  the  lime-tree.  The  illustration  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
revival  of  attention  to  herbals  and  horticulture  after  the  ineak  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

The  Rich  Man  and  the  Poor  Man 751 

'■  The  rich  man  signifieth  a  proude  man  covetous,  such  a  one  as 
careth  for  no  poore  man,  but  for  such  as  hym  lyketh  (too  many 
such  are  not  good  in  a  commonwealth)  ;  the  poor  man  signifieth 
the  povertie  generall,  whose  petitions  of  such  are  not  heard,  nor 
once  relieved."     Bateman,  ad  loo.  "  Of  Pride." 

The  Upright  Man  and  the  Counterfeit  Crank       ....      753 

The  book  called  "A  Groundwork  of  Conny-catching,"  attributed 
to  Greene  without  evidence  except  that  he  wrote  another  work  on 
the    subject,    is   really   a   reprint,    with   some   prefatory   matter,    of 
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Thomas  Harmau's  Caveat  or  Warning  to  Common  Cursetora  [c.  1576). 
Harmaii,  whom  Dr.  Purnirall  has  called  "a  keen  social  reformer." 
lived  at  Crayford  in  Kent,  and,  bein)^  kept  at  homo  by  ill-health, 
made  it  his  custom  to  talk  to  tramps  and  study  their  life.  His 
book  contains  a  list  of  known  professional  beiJCgars  and  rosrues. 
These  two  fiffures  and  the  nude  figure  on  the  next  page  represent 
the  same  person,  as  is  indicated  by  ttie  lines  beneath.  The  "Upright 
Man "  was  a  slang  name  for  a  leader  of  the  beggars'  calling,  ''  a 
man  who  goeth  with  the  truncheon  of  a  staff,"  and  is  of  so  much 
authority  among  his  fellows  that  he  may  demand  a  share  in 
the  gains  of  any  tramp  of  inferior  rank.  The  '•  counterfeit  crank" 
is  a  person  w-ho  pretends  to  be  subject  to  "  the  cranke  or  falling 
sickness"  (epileptic  fits).  The  first  illustration  (given  also  by  Harman) 
represents  Nicolas  Blunt,  an  "upright  man,"  allax  Nicolas  Jenynges. 
"counterfeit  crank,"  who  carried  blood  in  a  bladder  and  privately 
smeared  his  face  with  it,  then  professing  to  have  been  injured  by 
falling  in  his  fits.  Harman  had  him  watched,  and  he  was  detected, 
despoiled  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and  compelled  to  wash  {cf.  p.  754), 
when  he  turned  out  to  be  a  handsome  man  with  a  sound  body  and 
a  flaxen  beard.  Harman's  work,  with  other  material  relative  to 
Elizabethan  tramp  life,  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Furnivall  for 
the  B.B.T.S.  and  New  Shakespere  Society,  but  is  adapted  only 
for  specialists  in  sociology. 

The  Impostor  Exposed 754 

This  illustration  is  added  in  the  "  Groundworkiof  Conny-catching," 
with  scenic  accessories  which  scarcely  fit  the  text.  On  being  de- 
tected and  stripped,  the  "  crank  "  was  covered  with  a  cloak,  but  he 
presently  escaped,  cast  it  away,  and  fled  naked. 

Finger  Pillort,  St.  Helen's  Church,  Ashby-de-l.^-Zouch  .  .  755 
A  substitute  for  the  stocks.  The  horizontal  beam  contains  holes 
of  various  sizes,  "cut  first  hoi'izontally  and  then  perpendicularly, 
in  order  that  the  first  joint  of  the  finger  may  be  retained  in  an 
angular  form ;  the  culprit  is  then  secured  by  bringing-  down  over  the 
holes  another  beam,"  hinged  to  one  of  the  uprights,  and  fastened  by  a 
lock  at  its  other  end.  The  victim  was  of  course  helpless,  and  his 
position  must  soon  have  become  intensely  painful.  'This  example, 
now  in  the  church,  is  said  to  have  been  used  to  punish  disturbers 
of  Divine  service  ;  another,  still  extant  at  Littlecote  Hall,  Wilts,  was 
used  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  domestic  punishments — e.g.  for 
disorderly  conduct  during  Christmas  festivities.  Of.  Notes  and 
Qiiericn,  Oct.  25,  1851  ;  W.  Andrews,  Bygune  PunLshments,  1899.  A 
quotation  in  Nichols,  History  of  Leicestershire,  indicates  that  it,  was 
regarded  as  a  less  severe  means  of  punishment  than  the  stocks. 

Christ's  Hospital,  Ipswich 759 

From  a  print  preserved  in  a  collection  of  materials  relating  to 
the  history  of  Suffolk,  MS.  Add.  8907.  The  buildings  were  origin- 
ally the  House  of  the  Black  Friars,  Ipswich,  and  were  purchased 
by  the  Corporation  and  used  for  an  institution  called  Christ's 
Hospital,  which  was  founded  in  15(59  and  received  a  charter  in 
157'J.  This  institution  combined  the  functions  of  the  London 
Bridewell  and  Christ's  Hospital,  being  used  both  for  the  correction 
of  idlers  and  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  partly  also  as  an 
asylum  for  the  aged.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  Bridewells,  founded 
seven  years  before  the  Statute  for  Houses  of  Correction  was  passed. 
In  1748  the  original  charity  had  been  amalgamated  with  others, 
still  used  in  the  three  ways  mentioned.  They  were  pulled  down 
shortly  before  1850.  Some  information  about  the  institution  may 
he  found  in  Bacon,  Annals  of  Jpswicli,  and  Wodderspoon,  Ipswich. 
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Halt,  of  the  Middle  Temple 761 

The  hall  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  its  roof  has  been 
called  "  the  best  piece  of  Elizabethan  architecture  in  London."  The 
feasts  and  masques  held  here  under  Elizabeth  and  in  the  two  next 
reigns  are  famous. 

London,  West  op  St.  Paul's  (a  section  or  a  Lakgb  Map)      .        .      765 

BSOADSHEET,   REFERRING  TO   THE   MORTALITY'   AT   OXFORD   IN    1577        .         769 

The  British  Museum  catalogue  assigns  the  example  here  repro- 
duced to  1625,  but  notes  that  the  allusion  in  stanza  4  fixes  the  date 
of  composition  at  1577  or  1578.  "Bell"  was  Sir  Robert  Bell,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  from  January  21.  1577,  to  his  death  at  the 
assizes;  "Baram"  was  a  Serjeant-at-law.  The  jurors  died  also,  and 
the  High  Sheriff,  with  others.  Stow,  Anniil.t.  under  the  year  1577. 
The  date  was  July  4-6. 

The  Tabard  Inn,  Sodthwark 772 

Demolished  in  1874  :  till  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  bore  an  inscription,  "  This  is  the  Inne  where  Sir  Jeffrey  Chaucer 
and  the  nine  and  twenty  Pilgrims  lay  in  their  journey  to  Canterbury, 
anno  1383."  The  name  became  "  Talbot  "  after  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
It  was  situated  in  High  Street,  Southwark,  opposite  the  borough 
town  hall,  and  is  given  here  as  the  best  specimen  available  of  the 
inn  yards,  with  galleries,  which  suggested  the  structure  of  the  modern 
theatre,  and  some  examples  of  which  are  still  in  existence. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Pipes  and  Pipe  Ca.se.— Early  Pipks   .       778,  779 

CccKiNG  Stool,  from  Ipswich  Museum 781 

The  ducking  or  cucking  stool  was  specially  used  to  cool  the  auger 
of  scolding  women,  who  were  lowered  in  it  for  a  moment,  as  often 
as  might  be  needed,  into  any  convenient  piece  of  water. 

A  Marriage  F^te  in  Beemondsbt 783 

Though  formerly  described  as  '•  Horselydown  Fair,"  the  scene  is 
clearly  a  wedding  feast,  with  costumes  of  about  1590.  The  Tower  is 
seen  in  the  distance  ;  the  church  (right)  is  the  Abbey  Church,  now 
replaced  by  St.  Mary  Magdalen  ;  the  grounds  probably  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope's  manor  house — part  of  which  still  exists  as  a  recreation 
ground.  The  artist  (Joris  Hoef  nagel,  a  Hollander)  is  on  the  right,  behind 
musicians  and  dancers.  The  bridal  procession  is  coming  out  of  church, 
preceded  by  a  trophy  :  the  bride's  mother  is  receiving  a  distinguished 
guest  in  the  foreground.  The  picture  was  shown  in  the  Tudor 
Exhibition,  1890. 

An  Elizabethan  Bedstead  (prom  Turton  Towers,  Yorkshire)     .      785 

Gossiping  at  the  Market 787 

Part  of  a  large  woodcut,  ascribed  to  the  last  .year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  entitled  "  Tittle  Tattle  ;  or,  the  Several  Branches  of  Gossiping." 
Groups  of  women  are  seen  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  at  the  market,  at 
the  bakehouse,  at  the  alehouse,  washing  at  the  river,  at  the  church, 
at  the  "  hotte  house  "  (hot  baths),  and  at  the  conduit — always  talking 
busily.  The  cut  is  accompanied  by  verses  of  later  date.  It  was 
freely  imitated  by  Hollar,  in  his  ''  Market  Place  "  (Parthey,  No.  596). 
Vf,  Catalogue  vf  Political  and  Personal  Satires,  I.,  p.  31. 
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The  present  volume  contains  one  important  addition  to  the 
text :  the  section  on  social  life  and  manners  in  the  two 
first  Tudor  reigns,  which  has  been  written  by  Miss  Bateson 
expressly  for  the  illustrated  edition.  Those  portions  of  the 
first  chapter  in  the  volume  which  deal  with  political  and 
religious  history  have  undergone  some  re-arrangement,  and 
in  the  subsequent  chapters  a  few  passages  have  been  excised, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  and  a  few  notes  added.  Tlie 
lists  of  authorities  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  brought 
up  to  date.  The  illustrations,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
have  been  selected  with  the  primary  aim  of  elucidating  the 
accompanying  text. 

The  widening  of  the  stream  of  English  history  in  the 
sixteenth  century  involves  some  loss  in  the  material  available 
for  illustrations,  as  well  as  some  gain.  If  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  coming  of  the  Reformation  together  deprive 
us  of  the  magnificent  illuminations  which  so  copiously  illustrate 
most  forms  of  medieval  life  and  some  of  medieval  thought 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  we 
gain  a  good  deal  in  other  ways.  We  have  life-like  portraits 
of  the  great  figures  of  the  Tudor  period ;  we  have  their 
autographs;  the  beginnings  of  political  caricature  in  the 
last  half  of  the  century  give  us  vivid  indications  of  popular 
feeling ;  military  subjects,  though  less  abundant  than  in  the 
preceding  century,  are  fully  adequate  for  our  purpose  ;  shipping 
becomes  directly  intelligible  from  the  drawings  of  the  period, 
without  that  neces-sity  for  the  aid  of  the  reconstructive 
imagination  which  is  felt  in  dealing  with  the  fleets  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  contemporary  views  of  towns  and  landscapes 
are  trustworthy  representations  of  specific  places  instead  of 
giving  us  merely  the  generic  features  which  we  can  trace  in 
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soiuc  of  Llie  ilUniiiuations  of  the  later  MSS.';  personal  relics, 
examples  of  furniture,  of  costume,  of  silver  plate  and  table 
glass,  of  musical  instruments,  become  adequate  in  numbers, 
though  not  exactly  plentiful ;  most  of  all,  the  great  outburst 
of  maritime  adventure  and  geographical  exploration — facilitated, 
to  an  extent  we  are  apt  to  forget,  by  the  social  disorder  at 
home — provides  us  not  only  with  valuable  examples  of  the 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge,  but  with  representations 
of  figures  and  scenes  absolutely  new  to  European  observers, 
and  contributing  in  no  small  measure  to  the  making  of 
Elizabethan  literature.  Cabot's  map  of  America,  Thome's 
map  of  the  way  to  the  East  Indies,  the  successive  maps  in 
the  editions  of  Hakluyt,  which  gradually  drop  the  legendary 
islands  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  map  of  the  Arctic 
regions  by  Michael  Lok,  the  drawings  of  Esquimaux  and  of 
"  Herowan "  Indians  by  John  White — these  together  illustrate 
one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  intellectual  influences  which 
transformed  English  life  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  which 
no  history  of  the  development  of  English  society  in  that 
period  could  venture  to  leave  out.  Medieval  architecture  is 
replaced  by  the  more  sober  and  less  picturesque  types  of  the 
Kenaissance ;  ecclesiastical  building  has  become  superabundant, 
and  ceases,  while  secular  building  takes  its  place ;  the  scenic 
glories  of  medieval  Catholicism  give  place  before  the  invisible 
entities  of  a  purer  and  sterner  religious  creed ;  but  there  is 
this  comjDensation  in  the  plan  adopted  in  this  volume,  that 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  become  for  the  first  time 
part  of  the  regular  main  stream  of  English  history,  and  the 
retrospective  treatment  of  their  annals  affords  abundant  ex- 
amples of  the  treasures  of  art  and  architecture  still  preserved 
to  tbem  in  relatively  greater  measure,  perhaps,  than  in 
England. 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  again  due  to  the  owners  or 
guardians  of  many  valuable  objects  for  the  permission  freely 
and  generously  given  to  use  them  for  the  illustration  of  the 
work.      In   all   cases   acknowledgments  are  j^rinted  under  the 

^  £.g.  the  town,  seaport,  and  landscape  reproduced  at  pp.  614,  6GS,  and  747 
of  Vol.  II.,  and  the  Flemish  scenes  of  pp.  G26.  627  of  the  same  volume.  The 
view  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Vol.  II.,  p.  755,  seems  unique  as  a  faithful 
representation  of  a  particular  place  in  a  MS. 
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illustrations.  But  we  must  express  our  obligations  in  par- 
ticuiar  to  the  Chapter  of  the  College  of  Arms,  for  permission 
to  pliotograph  subjects  from  MSS.  in  their  possession,  and  to 
tlio  officials  for  their  assistance;  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  tlio 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Earl  Brownlow,  Earl  Spencer,  Viscount  iJ.iddleton, 
Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  and  Lord  de  I'lsle  and  Dudley, 
for  the  access  given  us  to  family  portraits  or  relics  in  their 
possession  ;  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  to  the  ilaster 
of  the  Rolls;  to  the  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  and 
to  ilr.  H.  S.  Liesching,  who  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  many 
ilhistrations  of  the  history  of  the  English  navy  and  mer- 
chant shipping  for  this  and  subsequent  volumes  ;  to  Mr. 
E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian ;  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
(for  leave  to  photograph  the  chalice  of  St.  Albans  Abbey, 
saved  by  their  founder  at  the  Dissolution),  of  Trinity  College, 
Dubhn  (for  leave  to  reproduce  specimens  of  Irish  MSS.),  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  (for  leave  to  photograph  the 
plate  left  by  Bishop  Fox) ;  to  the  Worshipful  Companies  of 
Armourers,  Barber-Surgeons,  and  Ironmongers ;  to  tlie  Provost 
of  Eton  (for  permission  to  reproduce  a  specimen  page  from 
the  unique  copy  of  Udall's  famous  drama,  preserved  in  the 
College  library) ;  to  the  keeper  of  the  Hope  Collection  of 
Engraved  Portraits  at  Oxford :  to  the  authorities  of  Stonyhurst 
College  (for  photographs  of  the  relics  of  Sir  Thomas  More); 
to  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.;  to  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  Esq.;  to 
T.  Colyer-Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Ightham  Mote ;  to  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Galpin  (for  leave  to  photograph  selected  specimens  from  his 
very  remarkable  collection  of  representative  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  and  succeeding  centui'ies,  with  in- 
formation regarding  them) ;  to  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould 
(for  leave  to  reproduce  his  portrait  of  Edmund  Spenser,  by 
Allori);  to  the  Warden  of  Whitgift's  Hospital,  Croydon; 
to  the  Governing  Body  and  Headmaster  of  Dulwich  College; 
to  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society ;  to  the  Curators  and 
Governing  Bodies  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and  University 
Galleries  at  Oxford,  the  Archreological  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
the    Victoria    and    Albert    Museum,    South    Kensmgton,    the 
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Wallace  Collection,  the  Guildhall  Museum,  the  Scottish  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  the  Mayer  Museum,  Liverpool, 
and  the  Museums  of  Ipswich,  Lewes,  Truro,  and  York. 
Finally,  we  must  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  staff  of 
the  British  Museum,  especially  in  the  Library  and  the  De- 
partments of  Prints  and  Drawings  and  of  Coins  and  Medals, 
for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and  readiness  to  assist. 

In  selecting  the  illustrations,  very  valuable  aid  has  been 
rendered  to  the  editor,  as  in  the  preceding  volume,  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  Atkinson,  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Miss  E.  M.  Leonard,  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Archer  has  also  kindly  assisted  to  revise  the  lists  of  authori- 
ties appended  to  each  chapter. 

J.  S.  Maxn. 

August,  1902. 


*^*  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson-,  Bodley's  Librarian,  has  kindly 
favoured  the  Editor  with  the  following  notes  on  "  Sueno's 
Stone "  and  the  Round  Tower  at  Abernethy,  illustrations 
of  which  will  be  found  on  pp.  372,  373  : — 

"'Sueno's  Stone'  lias  at  top  the  weU-kno«-n  'elephant  symbol'  (really  a 
whale  or  dolphin  or  other  marine  mammal),  so  common  on  the  Pictish  stones. 
This  proves  that  it  celebrates  not  a  Norse  but  a  Pictish  victory.  There  were 
apparently  two  battles,  each  followed  by  a  formal  interment.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  horsemen  is  indistinguishable.  That  of  the  footmen,  whether 
living  or  dead,  is  almost  identical,  and  shows  no  Norse  features  whatever. 
The.y  all  have  belted  tunics  and  caps,  with  apparently  a  tag  hanging  down 
behind.  A  few  have  lances  or  bows,  but  most  have  swords  and  small  round 
shields.  Three,  blowing  horns,  have  no  visible  weapons.  They  are  quite 
clearly  natives,  not  foreign  invaders.  The  battles  may  have  been  in  a  civil 
war,  or  may  have  been  fought  against  Norsemen  ;  but  as  most  of  the  corpses 
have  their  heads  cut  off,  but  are  all  dressed  like  the  others,  the  former  seems 
more  likely."  Mr.  Nicholson's  description  is  based  on  a  print  of  the  stone 
published  by  J.  Grant  in   1826,  when  it  was  less  worn  than  at  present. 

Page  HTS.  The  Abernethy  and  the  Brechin  towers  are  the  only  "round 
towers  "  in  Scotland.  They  were  certainly  built  by  Irish  monks.  That  there 
was  a  settlement  of  these  at  Aberneth.y  is  clear  from  a  blundering  forgery 
inserted,  apparently  before  918,  in  the  Pictish  Chronicle  about  the  dedication 
of  Abernethy  to  St.  Brigid,  and  the  same  chronicle  contains  a  statement  of 
the  dedication  of  Brechin  "  to  the  Lord  "  between  977  and  '.)'.).5.  Such  towers 
were  erected  against  the  Norsemen,  whose  invasions  of  Scotland  did  not 
begin  till  that  century,  which  is  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  erection 
of  these  two. 


Social  England. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    OLD    ORDER   CHANGED.       I.".(i'.1-1.547. 

"If  a  lion    knew  his  own  strcnj^th,  hard  were  it  for  any  man  a.  l.  smith. 
to  rule  hin,."         _  '  If^^f^^^ 

In  these  quaint  and  characteristic  words  More  sunimi'd  vni. 
up  his  own  experience  of  Henry  VIII.  as  a  master,  and  his 
advice  to  Thijmas  Cromwell.  The  words  are  a  smnmary  of 
the  whole  reign.  Year  by  year  the  royal  power  grew  stronger, 
and  revealed  itself  in  more  startling  forms.  Before  his  death 
this  king  without  an  ;u'my,  without  an  independent  revenue, 
with  no  open  breach  in  constitutional  forms,  was  exercising, 
over  a  nation  still  proud  of  its  instincts  of  freedom  and  jealous 
of  political  innovation,  a  self-willed  authority  that  amounted 
to  a  real  despotism.  Every  fresh  publication  of  the  State 
Papers  dealing  with  the  time  brings  out  in  a  clearer  light 
the  great  abilities  and  the  deeply  marked  personal  character 
of  the  king,  the  importance  of  his  initiative,  his  extraordinary 
power  of  carrying  tlie  nation  with  him,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  results  which  he  achieved.  At  his  accession  there  was 
more  than  conventional  rejoicing.  Foreigners  saw  in  it  the 
promise  of  a  golden  age  for  his  dominions.  England  turned 
gladly  from  the  dynastic  troubles  and  the  repre.ssive  .idiiiinis- 
tration  of  Henry  VII.,  from  a  reign  of  suspicion,  extortion, 
and  ignominious  reaction,  to  the  young  prince,  who  end>odied 
so  brilliantly  the  learning  and  culture  of  his  time,  its  tastes 
and  ambitions,  even  its  ideal  of  manly  vigour  and  beauty. 
He  was  the  first  king  for  a  hundred  and  ten  years  who  had 
a  title  bevond  cavil:  he  had  inherited  a  treasure  which  the 
95' 
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Venetian  Giustiniani  puts  at  10,000,000  ducats ;  by  inarrying 
his  brother's  widow,  Kathai'ine  of  Aragon,  he  had  secured 
the  aUiance  with  Spain ;  and  the  arrest  and  execution  of  his 
father's  hated  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley*,  raised  the  new- 
ruler's  popularity  to  its  climax. 

It    was    an    age    of    great    European    wars.      In    these  wars 

J<"rance,    full    of    a 


England 
and  the 
Continent. 


GROAT    OF    IIENEY    VUI.    STRUCK    AT    TOUENAY. 


restless  military 
class,  conscious  of 
her  new  centralisa- 
tion and  unity,  was 
the  moving  spirit. 
There  was  much 
talk  uf  ( 'harle- 
magne  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
and  more  business- 
like schemes  to 
recover  Xaples  or  to  rob  "\'enice.  But  in  England,  the  sullen 
traditions  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  the  ancestral  and  inveterate 
hostility  to  "  our  adversary  of  France,"  had  been  quickened  to 
fresh  life  by  French  ambition,  and  were  ready  at  a  moment  to 
leap  into  fiame.  Henry  seized  the  opportunity  in  1511  to  join 
the  "Holy  League"  to  protect  the  Papal  territories  from  French 
aggressions  in  Italy.  The  expedition  concerted  with  Ferdinand 
to  attack  the  French  from  the  Spanish  side  was  a  disastrous 
failure.  Ferdinand,  overreaching  himself  as  ever  in  his  own 
cunning,  infuriated  his  son-in-law  by  treating  him  as  a  catspaw ; 
the  troops,  drinking  Spanish  Avine  as  if  it  Avere  beer,  fell  ill, 
mutinied,  and  insisted  on  a  return  home  (p.  92).  Tlie  failure  made 
Henry  determine  that  the  campaign  of  1513  should  be  on  the 
Flemish  side  of  France,  to  get  Maximilian's  co-operation.  It 
also  brought  Wdlsey  to  the  front,  the  one  man  Avhose  organis- 
ing cajiacity  and  omnipresent  energy  Avore  to  give  a  distinctive 
impress  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign.  The  autunm. 
of  1513  witnessed  the  French  panic  and  defeat  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Spurs,  the  capture  by  Henr\'  in  jx/rson  of  Tournay  and 
Terouenne,  and  the  o\-er\vhelming  ruin  of  the  invading  Scotch 
host  at  Flodden  Field.  James  IV.  had  fallen  on  the  field  ;  his 
successor    Avas    an    infant,    his    widow    Avas    Margaret    Tudor. 
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Scotland  was  lorccd  to  sulmiil  to  a  jiracc,  und  U>v  many  ^cars  to 
come  Wolse3''s  skilful  inaiia^viiiriii  cit'  the  Soots'  intestine  iVuds 
— his  "  fiddling,"  as  Uacrc  cailfd  it — availed  to  put  an  end  to 
all  danger  iu  that  quarter.  Jt  was  considered  also  a  master- 
stroke of  policy  when,  after  tJir  most  secret 
negotiations,  peace  was  made  with  France  in 
1514,  and  not  only  peace  but  an  honourable 
alliance  by  the  marriage  between  Louis  XU. 
and  Henry's  sister  ^lary.  It  is  true  she  was 
seventeen  and  he  about  sixty ;  but  in  three 
months  his  death  set  her  free  again.  With 
Francis  I.  on  the  French  throne,  and  Charles 
now  ruling  Spain  as  well  as  the  Netherlands, 
the  drama  somewhat  .shifts  its  actors ;  and 
these  three  remarkafilo  contemporaries  enter  upon  their 
historic  rivalry.  Between  Francis  and  Charles  the  duel 
was  inevitable  and,  so  to  speak,  justitialjle.  But-  Henry's 
intervention  is  less  easy  to  understand.  The  leading  motive 
of  it  has  sometimes  been  sought  in  a  desire  to  aiipear  as  the 
champion  of  the  Papacy,  sometimes  in  a  vigilant  calculation 
of  the  balance  of  power.  But  no  one  motive  suffices  to 
explain  it.  His  normal  relation  to  France  varied  from  jealousy 
and  intrigue  to  open  warfare,  while   the  interests  of  tradi'  and 


RIXG    OF 
JAMES     IV. 


SWORD    OF    .lAMES    IV.    CAFTCRED    AT    FLODDEN. 

(.Hij  fienuUsioii  ofthr  Chupler  of  Ihe  Ileriilds'  Collnji:) 


(till  152.5  at  least)  the  senses  of  rcla.tionshi)i  kcjit  him  normally  Tbe 
in  .-dliance  with  Charles.     The  famous  meeting  of  the  French  tne  cioth 
and  English  kings  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in   1520  "fGoid. 
is  thoroughly  typical  of  the  time,  in  its  almost  brutal  magniti- 
cencc,  in   its   affectation   of  an   cflete  chivalry,  aViove  all   in  its 
barefaced  diplonaatic  futility.     Innuediately  before  he   met   his 
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"dear  brother  of  Franco,"  Henry  had  pledged  hiins<lf'  in  a 
personal  interview  to  the  Emperor;  and  iniiiiediatel}'  after 
the  meeting  he  hurried  back  to  another  sucli  interview  at 
Gravehnes.  Francis  knew  well  that  ho  was  being  shamelessly 
tricked  ;  and  Henry  know  that  ho  know  it.     Yet  the  portentous 


TlIK    A.MiLU-llili.\i:ll     /...\ /■y^.\  J't    111'    i..U    (Mt^.    \'-^v    !•    ") 
(.'1  Orating  to  Mary  Tudor.) 


farce  wliich  rninod  niaiiy  nolilos  of  botli  countries  was  played 
out  with  decorous  hypocrisy  to  the  end.  In  1523  France, 
weakened  in  Italy  and  threatened  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Swiss  on  three  sides,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable  moment  foi 
attack.     The  chief  French    noblo,   the  Constable   Bourlion,  had 


Question. 
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put  liis  sword  at  tlic  servici'  of  tlic  invaders.  But,  as  the 
pciietratin,!:;'  genius  of  Macchiavelli  had  pointed  out,  Franc'e  is 
a  country  as  liard  to  liold  as  it  is  easy  to  invade,  ^^'itll  one 
burst  of  lier  anci<^ut  spirit  she  shook  oti'  all  her  foes :  and 
when  the  rout  of  her  great  army  and  the  cai)ture  of  her  king 
at  Pavia  in  1525  seemed  to  lay  her  again  at  the  mercy  of  her 
old  foes,  Henry  thought  better  of  his  first  vengeful  impulse 
and  made  a  treat^■  with  Louise  of  Savoy,  the  Regent.  The 
treaty  was  renewed  in  1527,  and  was  to  be  cemented  by  a 
French  marriage  for  the  Princess  Mary.  No  doubt  Hem'^- 
was  relitctant  to  push  Charles's  aggrandisement  any  further. 
But  he  was  also  beginning  to  feel  his  way  to  that  rearrange- 
ment of  his  foreign  position  which  the  divorce  from  Katharine 
Tte  Divorce  seemed  likely  to  entail.  This  divorce  question  and  the  con- 
se(|uent  estrangement  from  Charles  explain  the  fact  that  there 
was  from  this  time  no  war  with  France  till  near  the  close  of 
the  reign.  In  1538  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  by  his  marriage, 
introduced  the  Guise  influence  into  his  country  :  and  in  1542, 
by  this  influence  find  the  encouragement  of  the  Pope,  James 
was  led  to  a  rash  invasion  of  England.  It  resulted  in  the 
English  victory  of  Solwaj-  JIoss  and  the  death  of  the  Scots 
king.  A  Scotch  invasion  was  always  the  accompaniment  of 
a  rupture  with  France,  and  in  1544  Henrj-  invaded  France 
and  captured  Boulogne,  which  was  held  till  1550. 

Dr.  Brewer  has  maintained  that  all  this  aggressive  foreign 
policy  was  needed  to  rouse  England  from  its  insular  isolation, 
and  that  its  effect  was  to  raise  the  country  from  the  position 
of  a  third-rate  Power  to  that  of  one  of  the  first  rank,  making- 
it  the  arbiter  of  Christendom.  In  a  witty  French  masque, 
performed  in  Wolsey's  presence,  the  truth  was  better  expressed 
by  representing  the  function  of  England  as  that  of  "  paying 
the  piper."  It  would  be  more  just  to  call  England  the  make- 
weight than  the  arbiter.  Neither  its  interests  nor  its  resources 
entitled  it  to  such  an  offensive  interposition  iii  the  strife  of 
two  Power.s,  each  vast!}'  its  superior  in  population  and  revenue, 
and  still  more  in  oi-ganisatioii  and  military  efficiency.  Such  a 
policy  diverted  it  from  its  real  work,  which  was  to  remain,  for 
fifty  years  to  come,  the  neutralisation  of  Scotland,  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ireland,  the  assimilation  of  Wales.  At  best  the  more 
urgent  need  for  the  England  of  the  Tudovs  was  the   creation 
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of  :ui  efficient  Hect,  towards  wliich  imt  nnicli  was  done  by 
the  kintf's  occasional  interest  in  his  docivvards,  or  the  hinidin.tj 
of  a  (h-eaf  Harnj  (p.  10:?).  The  net  result  of  such  a  p.iHcy 
was  tiie  addition  of  a  hu,L;-c  item  in  ihe  tinaiicial  wastefulness 
of  the  most  wasteful  rei.u'n  in  English  history.  It  can  hardly 
be    denied    that    Wolsey's    administration    was,    in    regard    to 
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his    foreign    schemes,    costly,   dangerous,   and    futile,   however 
stimulating  it  may  lia-VG  been  indirectly. 

Yet  Wolsey  was  bevond  all  doubt  a  great  man.     His  com-   woisey 

3.tld  Ills 

manding  abilities  deserved  the  ascendancy  -vvhieh  they  won  ^^J^s, 
him,  not  only  in  the  jiopular  imagination,  but  also  in  the 
councils  of  Europe.  But,  great  as  he  was  even  then  recognised 
to  be,  full  justice  was  not  done  to  him,  nor  could  be  done, 
till  modern  times.  Only  with  the  recent  opening  of  our  own 
and  foreign  archives  has  there  been  disclosed  to  us  the  bold- 
ness and  magnitude  of  his  aims,  the  comprehensiveness  and 
practical    sagacity    of     his     highest     conceptions,    his    almost 
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incredible  industry,  and  his  thorougli  Lirasp  nf  details.  "  l-"i'ared 
by  all,  loved  by  few  or  by  none  at  all."  This  is  the  dcs(;ription 
by  a  famous  contemporary.  But  a  scholar,  and  a  needy  one, 
had  a  twofold  grudge  against  this  cardinal  whose  interests 
were  practical  and  whose  wealth  was  already  pledged  to  a 
great  practical  scheme.  Wolsey  was  indee<I  "  lofty  and  sour 
to  them  that  loved  him  not."  Hut  through  all  the  invectives 
of  his  enemies,  even  through  the  biting  doggerel  verse  of 
Skelton,  there  pierces  a  reluctant  note  of  admiration.  Wolsey 
Avas  not  free  from  some  of  the  faults  of  his  age— its  ratlior 
vulgar  ostentation,  its  arrogance  and  impatience,  its  nn- 
scruiiulonsness  as  to  means,  its  low  standard  of  private  morals. 
That  he  had  a  household  of  eight  hundred  and  a  retinue 
bearing  silver  pillars  and  poleaxes,  that  he  held  at  once  three 
bishoprics  and  one  of  the  richest  aljbeys,  that  he  humbled 
the  great  nobles  and  liullied  andiassadors,  that  he  had, 
and  openly  promoted,  at  least  one  illegitimate  child — these 
wore  not  traits  without  precedent  in  the  lives  of  churchmen, 
however  highly  placed.  The  defects  which  in  a  fair  liistorical 
judgment  must  weigh  more  heavily  against  him  are  his  mis- 
apprehension of  the  conditions  before  him  and  of  his  royal 
master.  He  was  clear  sighted  rather  than  far-sighted.  He 
saw  the  need  of  Church  reform  ;  he  did  not  see  the  speedy 
and  inevitable  advent  of  the  Reformation.  He  saw  that  the 
land  required  a  stern  enforcement  of  order,  that  the  lingering 
feudal  spirit  nuist  be  cowed,  that  the  equity  jurisdiction  in 
Chancery  needed  acceleration  and  extension,  that  Parliament 
was  not  yet  fit  to  be  the  direct  instriunent  of  government ; 
but  what  he  failed  to  see  was  that  there  was  a  spirit  in  the 
people  which  would  resent  even  benefits  if  conferred  without 
their  co-operation,  and  which  would  endure  a  despotic  sovereign, 
but  not  a  despotic  minister.  In  the  same  way  lie  saw  that 
the  royal  power  expressed  and  embodied  tlii'  whole  nation, 
that  the  king's  glory  and  the  king's  will  meant  at  bottom  the 
national  glory  and  the  national  will ;  but  he  failed  to  foresee 
how  easily  and  with  what  callou.s  remorselessness  the  king 
could  strike  down  in  a  moment  the  servant  who  had  so  iimch 
as  crossed  him  or  had  merely  ceased  to  be  useful.  He  was 
the  last  medieval  minister — the  last  of  a  line  which  goes  back 
to    Dimstan,   and   includes   Lanfranc    and    Roger    of   Salisbury, 
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Becket  and  Laiii^tmi-,  AruiHl',1  aiul  licautort,  as  well  as  Vox 
and  Warham  ;  iiicn  who  tyiiilied  the  inudiival  i<lca  of  tl:e 
Cluirch-State.  \\'itli  liini  tell  {hv.  Kiii^'lish  Church  of  iIk; 
Middle  Ages,  which  had  tor  two  and  a,  halt'  cent  iii'ics  jiast 
been  too  wealthy  and  privilen'cd  nol  to  challenge  constant, 
attacks,  but  too  strong  to  yield  to  them,  and  perhaps  too 
corrupt  and  too  ultramontane  to  be  reforiucd  hy  any  l)ut  the 
most  drastic  measures. 

From  1485  to  1529,  the  date  of  the  Iieforniation  Parliament,  the  a.  hassall. 
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country  was  o-overnod  to  a  trrcat  extent  without  Parliaments.     It  The  con- 

11  «       1  I  •   1  IT  TT  TTT  .      stitution 

IS  true  that  as  long  as  Archbisiio])  Morton  was  Henry  \  ll.s  under 
chief  minister  the  Lancastrian  tradition  was  carried  on,  and  si.\  Henry  viil. 
Parliaments  met  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign.  Put  hy 
Morton's  successors  a  thoroughly  Yorkist  policy  was  adopted 
which  continued  till  1529,  and  of  this  policy  Wolsey  is  the  chief 
exponent.  He  cannot  be  called  a  constitutional  minister.  Poth 
Henry  YH.  and  Henry  YIIL,  while  observing  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  managed  to  manipulate  them  to  their  own  ends. 
Wolsey,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  little  attention  to  constitutional 
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smmiioiu'd,  and  witli  lliaL  he  ijuaiTcllcd. 

ic  was  not  till  J  52:5,  after  an  interval  (il  .'ii^lit  years,  that  the 
necessities  of  the;  war  with  France  forced  Henry  to  suinnmn  a 
I'arliaiiieut.  Varions  eirennistances  had  enabled  Wolsry  to  (••■irry 
on  the  government  without  having  recourse  to  a  parliain('ntar\' 
assembly.  Henry  Vn.'s  peaceful  foreign  policy,  condiined  with 
liis  habitual  parsimony,  had  smoothed  the  way  for  his  son. 
Then  the  enormous  increase  of  the  king's  estates,  patronage,  and 
ordinary  revenues,  rendered  Henry  \'1II.  for  many  yeai-s  abso- 
lutely independent  of  Parliament.  There  is  little  doubt  that, 
had  Henry  been  satisfied  with  his  hfe  revenue  and  his  un- 
checked power  of  exacting  money  from  the  rich,  he  might  have 
continued  to  rule  for  most  of  his  reign  without  having  recour.se 
to  Parliament,  and  would  have  become  substantially  an  absolute 
sovereign.  To  apjjreciate  the  real  meaning  of  AVolsey's  attitude 
to  Parliaments  and  the  danger  arising  from  his  niiconstitutional 
views,  the  distinction  between  the  regular  and  constitutional 
sources  of  income  and  those  royal  resources  which  were  uncon- 
stitutional must  be  clearly  realised.  Henry's  regular  and  con- 
stitutional sources  of  income  were  indeed  considerable.  Of  the 
Parliamentaiy  grants,  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the  subsidy 
on  wool,  woolfells  and  leather,  were  granted  to  him  for  life  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  the  reign.  Then  he  could  obtain  from 
Parliament  a  vote  of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  and  subsidies  which 
resembled  a  graduated  income  and  property-tax,  and  which 
were  levied  for  the  expedition  for  1512  and  151.S,  and  for  the 
warlike  preparations  in  1523,  1539,  and  1543.  In  addition,  Con- 
vocation voted  taxes  in  due  proportion  to  those  granted  by 
Parliaments.  Besides  these  constitutional  taxes,  the  king  could 
at  times  fall  back  on  a  benevolence  or  amicable  contribution, 
such  as  he  attempted  to  levy  in  1525,  on  heavy  loans  which 
were  exacted  in  the  years  1522-28,  on  exactions  from  the  clerg}^ 
on  sums  rai.sed  under  occasional  forfeitures,  and,  later  in  his 
reign,  on  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries.  Of  these  unconstitu- 
tional methods  of  raising  money  the  nmst  important  were  the 
loans  that  were  never  repaid,  and  benevolences  exacted  undei' 
the  title  of  free  gifts. 

It  was  liy  forced  loans  and  benevolences  tliat  the  money 
\\iii(/.h  was  constantly  required  for  the  wars  was  collected.     In 
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empl()yiiii>'  these  nii'tlinils  tor  raisiii',;-  iiionev,  Henry  and  \\'iils{3y 
were  but  I'ollowiiiLi;  the  example  of  earlier  sovereiy'iis.  Ivichanl  II. 
had  used  forced  k>ans  and  blank  charters  :  and  these  measures 
— some  of  the  worst  in  his  reign,  resembling,  as  they  diil,  similar 
acts  on  the  part  of  Edward  II. — were  e.\treniely  un])opular. 
They  were  not  repeated  l)y  Richard's  immediate  successors;  and 
it  was  not  till  1478  that  Edward  lY.  began  to  collect  contrii)u- 
tions  under  the  inappropriate  name  of  benevolences;  and  this 
course  was  repeated  in  l-iN2  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
Scotti.sh  war.  This  collection  of  a  benevolence  was  regarded  as 
an  innovation,  and  as  a  new  method  of  unlawful  taxation.  lUit 
Edward  IV.  was   popular,   and   showed   considerable    financial 
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ability  in  the  way  he  recpiesled  and  extorted  "free-will  offer- 
ings"  from  his  subjects.  Still  he  was  rich  both  in  respect  to 
Parliamentary  grants  and  also  by  ]irivate  enterprise,  and  hatl  no 
excuse  for  the  collection  of  benevolences. 

Though  Parliament  in  l-t.s4  declared  benevolences  illegal, 
Richard  III.  would  not  forego  this  ea.sy  method  of  getting 
monc}-.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  benevolences  were  unconstitu- 
tional, Henry  VII.  continued  to  ('ollect  them,  and  his  son,  as  has 
been  observed,  followeil  in  his  father's  steps.  The  iniportan<'e 
of  benevolences  is  at  once  realised  when  it  is  remembered  that 
they  '•  were  adopted  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  sovereign  to 
rule  without  that  reference  to  Parliarnentarv  supply  and  audit 
which  had  become  the  safeguard  of  national  libertA'."  It  seemed 
cjuite   possible   that   Hemy  VITI.,  with   an    unchecked  ])ower  of 
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exact ing  money  ln>iii  tlits  i'i<'li,  iiiij^ht  have  become  an  absolnte 
sov('i'ei!j;n  of  a  Continental  type.  But  benevolences  were  always 
impoijular,  and  their  coUeetion  required  considerable  tact.  The 
struggle  at  Acworth  in  14.92  was  probably  caused  Ijy  the  exac- 
tion of  a  benevolence  in  the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  of  great  value,  and  the  king  was  n<it  willing  to  forego 
them.  The  Parliament  of  1495  passed  an  Act  empowering  the 
L'rown  to  enforce,  if  necessary  by  imprisonment,  payment  by 
those  persons  who  had  promised  money  in  1491  and  had  not 
fulfilled  their  engagements.  Hence  it  was  natural,  Henry  N'ill. 
being  in  a  stronger  position  than  Henry  VH.  and  far  more 
pojmlar,  that  Wolsey  should  have  recourse  to  the  system  of 
benevolences;  and  we  do  not  find  that  he  met  with  any  marked 
resistance  at  lirst.  Under  the  Tudors,  benevolences,  as  long  as 
thev  lell  on  the  wealthy  classes,  were,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
bv  no  means  imi^opular  with  the  lower  orders.  If  Henry  VIII. 
and  W'olsey  had  abstained  from  wars  and  foreign  expeditions,  it 
is  cpiite  possible  that  the  king's  unclieeked  power  of  exacting 
money,  together  with  his  life  revenue,  would  have  rendered  him 
entirely  independent  of  further  Tarliamentary  grants.  Forced 
loans  were  very  similar,  but  they  were  loans  without  int('rcst. 
Though  usury  was  legalised  in  lo'Mt  (p.  172),  these  forced 
loans  were,  later  in  the  reign,  regarded  as  a  real  hardship, 
because  the  king  was  on  several  occasions  released  from  repay- 
ment. ('^)ueen  Elizabeth  was  far  more  honest,  and  consequently 
her  loans  were  cheerfully  provided.  As  time  went  on,  Wolsey's 
difficulties  began :  the  weight  of  taxation  became  oppressive, 
the  royal  expenditure  increased,  and  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
proved  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  giving  England  a  prominent 
place  in  European  politics.  The  exjjenses  of  the  campaign  of 
1522  against  the  French  were  difficult  to  meet,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  summon  Parliament.  Thus  the  extravagance  of 
the  king,  and  an  ambitious  foreign  policy,  combined  with  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  money  owing  to  the  influx  ot  the 
precious  metals  from  the  American  colonies  of  Spain  into 
Europe  (p.  106),  compelled  Wolsey  to  deviate  from  the  lines  of 
his  domestic  policy,  and  to  accpiiesce  in  the  summoning  of 
Parliament. 

He  had,  on  becoming  Chancellor  in  1515,  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  for  all  affairs   of  state,  and  had   introduced   some 
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order  into  tlie  tinances.  llr  liail  lii)|)r(l  to  dispense  willi  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  costliness  of  tlic  French  expeditions  and  the 
king's  debts  were  matters  witli  which  even  Wolsey,  single- 
handed,  could  not  cope.  In  April,  1523,  Parliament  was  opened. 
Wolsey's  whole  attitude  to  this  memorable  Parliament  jiroves 
conclusively  that  he  had  no  regard  for  constitutional  forms, 
and  little  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  precedent.  He 
thought  that  the  sole  function  of  Parliament,  if  it  was  summoned, 
was  to  grant  mone}'  for  the  king's  needs.  This  was  not  the  view 
held  by  the  members  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Parliament, 
together  with  the  words  used 
by  Wolsey  in  his  speech  pro- 
roguing the  Assendily,  testify  to 
the  existence  of  a  new  spirit 
which  was  unktiown  in  the 
previous  reign.  The  famous 
anecdote  of  Mores  condui-t  as 
Speaker  may  or  may  not  be 
autlicntic,  but  at  any  rate  it 
is  valuable  as  illustratmg  the 
temper  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  cardinal,  so  it 
is  related,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  House,  and,  after  a  lonsf 
oration  advocating  the  necessity 
of  a  subsidy,  asked  the  opinions 

of  various  members.  His  cpiestions  being  received  with  "  a 
marvellous  obstinate  silence,  he  required  answer  of  Master 
Speaker."  Then  More,  on  his  knees,  "  excused  the  silence  of  the 
House  as  abashed  by  the  sublimity  of  the  cardinal's  ]n-esence 
among  them,  and  showed  him  that  it  was  neither  exjiedient  nor 
agreeable  Avith  their  ancient  privileges  to  comply  with  the 
cardinal's  demands."  This  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  was  unexpected,  and  "the  cardinal,  displeased  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that  had  not  in  this  Parliament  in  all  things 
satisiied  his  desire,  suddenly  arose  and  departed."  The  story  is 
very  characteristic  of  Wolsey's  conception  of  the  position  of 
Parliament  in  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  duty  of  its  members. 
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Tlie  objc'ct  of  the  siniiiiioiiiuL;-  (it  rarliaiiieiit  boiiiLjtcj  cibluin 
sup])lics,  Wolsey  had  ]ir<)|;)(i.sffl  iliat  I'arliaincnt,  sliould  vote  a 
subsidy  of  £800,000 ;  and  when  ihr  ( 'diiiihoiis  deiinirrcil  to  this 
proposal,  Wolsey  had  attcmptt'd  in  lnMwlieat  them  and  to  set 
aside  their  privileges.  He  did  nut  un(h'rstand  tlu^  temper  of  the 
English  people:  he  failed  to  manage  the  rnrliainent  and  to 
convert  it  into  a  "  submissive  instrnment "  of  royal  despotism. 
Parliament,  indeed,  agreed  to  give  the  sidjsid}',  but  the  payments 
were  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  four  j-ears.  Ent  what  was 
more  important,  tlie  members  sliMwed,  by  refusing  to  debate  in 
his  jiresenee,  that  they  would  not  submit  to  Wolsey's  high- 
handed dietation,  and  that  if  they  were  to  he  managed,  skill — 
not  force — must  be  employed.  Wolsey  had,  linwever,  been 
successful  in  his  inunediate  object.  Parliament  had  granted  the 
subsidy,  which,  with  a  loan  wliicli  had  already  been  arranged 
before  Parliament  met,  wotdd,  it  was  hoped,  prove  sufKcicnt  for 
the  king's  needs.  When  Parliament  was  prorogued,  AVolscy,  as 
Chancellor,  thanked  the  two  Houses  in  the  king's  name  for  their 
grant :  "  Whereas  for  the  furniture  of  the  said  war,  both  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  ye  have  after  long  pain,  study,  travel,  great 
charges,  and  costs,  devised,  made,  and  oiiered  an  honourable  and 
right  large  subsidy  which  ye  have  now  presented  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  all  the  subjects  of  this  his  realm  unto  his 
majesty,  his  Grace  doth  not  onl}'  right  acceptably  and  thank- 
fully receive,  admit,  and  take  the  same,  but  also  therefor 
givetli  unto  you  liis  most  hearty  thanks  ;  assuring  the  same 
that  his  Grace  shall  in  such  wise  employ  the  said  subsidy  and 
loving  contribution  as  shall  be  to  the  defence  of  his  realm  and 
of  you  his  sidijects,  and  the  persecution  and  pressing  of 
his  enemy  ;  for  the  attaining  of  good  peace,  recovering  of  his 
rights,  and  redress  of  such  injiu'ies  as  hath  been  done  to  you 
his  loving  subjects  in  tune  past,"  In  these  words  the  Crown 
assured  Pariiament  that  the  money  should  only  be  used  for 
constitutional  piu-poses,  and  recognised  the  principle  that  the 
kino-  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  nation  as  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mens,  and  that  the  king's  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  nation. 

The  whole  affair  is  a  striking  example  of  Wolsey's  genius 
and  boldness,  A  great  financial  scheme  was  carried  out  in  the 
face  of  strenuous  opposition  from  both  clergy  and  laity  alike. 
The  taxation  was  ojipressive  and  general,  but  the  fact  that  the 
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national  prospcritv  was  in  nn  way  ini|iairc(l  liy  il  justities  the 
coutideuce  of  the  niinister,  and  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  LJic  wealth 
and  elasticity  of  the  nation.  The  entire  responsibility  of  these 
measures  was  borne  by  \\i>lsey;  Henry  VIII.  remained  in  the 
background,  and  whik'  \\'olst'y  was  wringing  supplies  Imui  a, 
reluctant  Parlianu-nt,  the  king  was  spending  whole  days  in  tlu; 
chase.  Henry  VIII.  was,  undoubtedly,  iDersonally  popular. 
Wolsey  stood  between  the  king  and  his  subjects;  he  did  all  the 
unpleasant  work,  and  willingl}-  bore  the  odium  incurred  by  the 
imposition  of  taxation,  while  Henr}'  sjjcnt  the  nation's  money  at 
his  own  j^leasure.  While  Wolsey  laboured  in  all  things  to 
exalt  the  royal  power,  he  incurred  on  all  sides  great  personal 
unpopularity.  Every  harsh  measure  was  attributed  to  him ; 
every  imsuccessful  act  was  visited  on  his  head.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  king's  chief  adviser,  and  responsible  for  all  the  policy  of 
the  government.  And  this,  the  popular  view  of  A\'o]sev's  posi- 
tion, was  undeniably  correct.  During  the  cardinal's  tenure  of 
office,  Henr}',  though  he  always  made  his  will  felt  on  critical 
occasions,  was  only  feeling  his  way  and  finding  out  what  he 
could  do.  The  civil  and  rehgious  administration  was,  in  reality, 
concentrated  in  Wolsey's  hands.  But  though  the  nation  was 
right  in  its  estimate  of  the  ]iositinn  helil  by  the  great  minister 
in  the  coimcils  of  the  country,  men  Avere  unaware  that  AN'olsey 
was  at  one  with  them  in  desiring  peace.  It  was  obvious  to  him, 
as  it  was  to  them,  that  a  (.'ontinental  war  at  that  juiK-turc  was 
a  mistake — that  by  it  agriculture  would  be  interfered  with,  trade 
and  industry  deranged,  commerce  disturbed. 

As  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  in  future  large  supplies 
from  Parliament,  a  lucrative  peace  was  clearly  the  best  policy. 
Contributions,  though  readily  granted,  were  not  always  easily 
levied.  Discontent  was  rife,  a  new  Parliament  was  out  of  the 
question  :  an  arbitrary  loan  in  the  present  crisis  would  have 
cau.sed  a  violent  outcry.  Till  peace  was  actually  made  Wolsey 
was  bound  to  raise  supplies,  for  the  cajativity  of  Francis  in 
Mad.rid  had  raised  Henry's  hopes  of  conquests  in  France.  For 
war  or  for  diplomacy  a  loan  was  required,  and  it  seemed  very 
improbable  that  a  I<ia,ii  would  be  successful.  In  his  extremity 
Wolsey  hit  upon  an  ex|)edient  which  had  long  been  forgotten. 
He  announced  that  the  king  proposed  to  cross  the  sea  and  lead 
an  invasion  of  France  in  person.      Fur  the  Icing's  proper  equip- 
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ment  he  dciiiandod  nn  amicable  loan,  and  in  1525  commissioners 
were  appointed  in  every  shire  to  assess  property,  and  to  require 
that  "  the  sixth  part  of  every  man's  substance  should  without 
delay  be  paid  in  money  or  plate,  to  the  king  tor  the  furnitiu'C 
of  his  war." 

This  amicable  loan  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  ;  the  people 
Loan.  cursed  the  cardinal,  and  complained  that  before  they  had  paid 
the  subsidy  voted  by  the  Parliament  of  1523  they  were  exposed 
to  a  new  exaction.  The  clergy  also  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  hostility  to  the  loan.  It  was  argued  that  coin  was 
scarce  in  England,  that  France  would  be  enriched  by  the  money 
spent  there,  and  that  if  the  king  conquered  France  he  would 
waste  his  time  and  his  revenues  in  a  foreign  Icingdom.  Most 
of  the  counties  evinced  great  unwillingness  to  contribute,  and 
they  were  encouraged  in  their  attitude  by  the  dogged  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  religious  orders.  Many  hoped  that 
through  the  resistance  of  London  and  other  places  they  would 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  paying ;  in  no  case  was  anything 
but  reluctance  shown  in  considering  the  king's  demand.  It 
became  evident  that  the  opposition  all  over  England  would 
become  still  more  tierce  if  the  cardinal's  determination  to 
collect  the  amicable  grant  was  persisted  in.  The  Commission 
was  accordingly  withdrawn,  and  this  attempt  to  raise  money  on 
the  Ijasis  of  each  man's  ratable  value  was  aljandoned.  ^Vhen 
the  i-ardinal  announced  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Counnission,  he  assured  them  that  the  king- 
would  take  nothing  Irom  them  except  a  benevolence  or  free 
gi-ant.  But  this  new  attempt  to  obtain  mone}'  by  means  of  a 
benevolence  met  with  an  equal  amount  of  ojjposition.  The 
mayor  and  curponitinn  being  assembled  a  second  time  sliowcil 
increased  boldness,  and  one  of  the  citizens  declared  that  by  the 
statute  of  Richard  III.  no  such  benevolence  could  be  legally 
demanded.  Wolsey  retorted  that  Itichard  was  a  usurjjer  and 
murderer  :  of  so  evil  a  man  how  could  his  acts  be  good  ^  "  An't 
please  your  Grace,"  was  the  repl}-,  "  although  he  did  evil,  yet  in 
his  time  were  many  good  acts,  made  not  by  him  only,  but  by 
the  consent  of  the  body  of  the  whole  realm,  which  is  the  Par- 
liament." Wolsey  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  his  position, 
leaving  each  man  to  "  grant  privily  what  he  woidd." 

But  the  feeling  in  the  country  was  as  strong  as  that  shown 
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in  London.     Tlnic  the  ]iopiilar  discontent,  fired  by  the  example 

of  the  clergy  and  also  of  London,  and  int(>nsified  b}'  the  bad 
management  of  the  eommissioners  themselves,  became  so 
threatening  that  it  was  evident  that  the  money  could  not, 
be  collected  without  risk  of  a  rebellion  of  a  very  serious 
character.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  iln'  main  features  of 
the  peasant  insurrection  then  raging  in  (iei-many  might  be 
reproduced  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  Esse.\  showed 
little  disposition  to    comply    with    the    denjands    made   by  the 
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royal  agents,  and  with  Liiiculnshire  was  ready  to  follow  the 
example  of  Cambridge,  where  the  town  and  univrrsity  had 
combined  to  otter  resistance  to  an  unjust  exaction,  in  Suttblk 
the  commissioners  were  threatened  with  death  ;  in  Norfolk 
the  attitude  of  the  people  was  still  more  menacing.  When  the 
duke  appeared  to  appease  a  tunuilt  in  Norwich,  the  leader  of 
the  Cktmmons,  one  John  Greene,  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "sitli  you  ask  who  is  our  capfa'n.  fursooth  liis 
name  is  Poverty  :  for  he  and  liis  oou.siii  Necessity  hath  In-ought  ns  to  tliis 
<loiiii;.  For  all  these  persons,  and  niauy  more  wliich  I  would  were  not 
here,  live  not  of  our.selves,    but  all  we   live  by  the  substantial   oeeupiers   of 
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this  coiiiity,  !iii<l  yi't  tli(^y  give  us  so  littlo  wajjes  for  our  workmaushij)  tliat 
scarcely  we  l)o  able  to  live;   and  this  is  peiniry— we  give  the  time,  we.  our 

wives   aud    children.      Aud   if    they  by  wli we   live  be  brought  in  that 

case  that  they  of  flieir  little  cannot  helj)  us  lo  earn  our  living,  then 
must  we  ijerish  and  die  miserably.  1  speak  this,  my  lord:  the  dotii- 
raakers  have  jiut  all  these  people,  and  a  far  greater  number,  from  work. 
The  husbandmen  have  put  away  their  servants  aud  given  up  honsi'h.pld; 
they  say  the  king  asketh  so  much  that  they  be  not  able  to  do  as  they 
have  done  liefore  this  time,  aud  then  of  uocessity  must  we  die  wretchedly.'' 

The  period  of  social  change  through  which  England  was 
then  passing  rinds  forcible  expression  in  .John  Ureene's  words. 
The  growth  of  corn  was  less  profitable  than  the  growth  of  wool, 
the  towns  were  thriving  at  the  expense  of  the  country  (pp.  150, 
15!)).  The  great  displacement  of  labour  and  the  existence  of 
grave  discontent  were  not  incompatible  with  the  increase  of 
England's  wealth  as  a  nation.  The  benevolence  was  distinctly 
unconstitutional,  but  the  refusal  of  some  and  the  reluctance  of 
others  to  advance  money  towards  the  king's  necessities  were  due 
to  the  temporary  exhaustion  owing  to  wars  and  bad  seasons 
rather  than  to  any  desire  to  oppose  a  demand  because  it  was 
unconstitutional. 

The  policy  wliiili  had  resulted  in  the  proposal  for  an 
amicable  loan  certainly  did  not  originate  with  Wolsey.  The 
king  and  his  companions  advocated  war,  and  encouraged  the 
royal  extravagance  ;  Wolsey  desired  peace  and  economy.  Henrj- 
dreamt  of  the  conquest  of  France :  A\'olsey  saw  clearly  that  war 
with  France  was  a  mistake,  that  England's  true  policy  was  to 
counteract  the  emperor's  designs,  and  that  her  real  strength  lay 
in  neutrality  and  alliance  with  France.  But  in  carr}ing  out  this 
statesmanlike  policy  Wolsey  ran  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  The  ])reference  he  showed  for  a  French 
instead  of  an  Imperial  alliance  tended  to  make  him  more  un- 
popular. Bad  harvests  aggravated  the  discontent  caused  by 
war  with  the  emperor,  which  stopped  trade  and  inconvenienced 
the  merchants.  It  was  true  that  Henry's  anxiety  for  a  divorce 
led  him  to  desire  a  French  alliance,  but  on  Wolsey,  always 
regarded  as  the  autlior  of  all  the  royal  acts,  fell,  as  usual,  the 
brunt  of  hostile  criticism. 

Wolsey  The   whole  history    of  the  amicable   loan  is   important   for 

and  the  ,  ,^         ,  •  •  -wt  i 

King.  several    reasons.      On    that,    as    on   previous    occasions,    VV  olsey 

assumed  the  responsibilitv  for  a  policy  to  which  he  was  in  reality 
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opposed,  and  screened  the  kinj;  from  the  popiil;ir  odium  whirli 
he  himself  incurred.  His  sense  of  ministerial  oblitjation  be- 
longed rather  to  the  nineteenth  than  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Then,  again,  the  occasion  was  important  in  that  the  rebufl' 
administered  to  the  king  was  the  first  he  had  experienced. 
Henceforward  Henry  bore  a  special  grudge  to  the  clergy,  whose 
example  of  independence  was  as  nnexpected  as  it  was  effective. 
Henceforward,  too,  the  popular  hatred  of  Wolsey.  wrongfully 
regarded  as  the  real  author  of  the  Commission,  increases  in 
vehemence  and  in  intensity.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  amicable  loan  had  to  be  withdrawn  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  which  it  met  with  in  Kent.  That 
county  had  ever  taken  an  independent  line.  The  memory 
of  Wat  Tj'ler  and  Jack  Cade  still  lingered  there,  and  as  soon 
as  the  loan  was  resolved  upon,  Kent  at  once  menaced  tho 
government. 

This  failure  to  raise  money,  however,  rendered  war  impossible  woisey's 
and  aided  Wolsey  in  carrying  out  his  peace  policy.    Henry  YIII.  p°,™!f*"^ 
had  just  convinced  himself  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  from 
his  alliance  with  Charles  V.,and  hencefortji  he  accepted  Woisey's 
views  of  peace  with  Francis.     In  1527  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was 
signed,  and  England  and  France  were  again  allies. 

Wolsey  could  now  turri  to  the  uiany  domestic  questions 
which  required  careful  attentii.m.  The  labouring  population  was 
discontented,  the  merchants  were  irritated.  The  sweating  sick- 
ness had  reappeared  ( p.  86G).  The  popular  dislike  of  the  cardinal 
was  deeper  than  ever.  But,  undeterred,  Wolsey  set  to  work  to 
carry  out  necessary  internal  reforuis.  Since  1515  these  reforms 
had  been  thrust  intt)  the  background,  and  an  adventurous  foreism 
policy  had  been  embarked  on.  For  a  successful  foreign  policy  a 
strong  government  at  home  was  necessary,  and  Wolsey  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  monarchy  exceedingly  powerful.  He  had, 
indeed,  no  conception  of  a  strong  govermuent  of  a  constitutional 
type.  He  foimd  England  in  the  midst  of  a  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  crisis.  The  nation  wished  for  a  vigorous  govern- 
ment capable  of  putting  down  anarch}'.  Henry  VII.  had  made 
the  monarchy  strong,  Wolsey  made  the  basis  of  monarchical 
power  still  stronger.  All  classes  looked  to  the  king,  and  Wolsej-, 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  a  constructive  policy  in  domestic 
affairs,    was    convinced    that    the    royal    power    was    the    onlv 
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possible  instruiiienl  ca])ulilc  anil  \iL,''()r('iiis  cnouyli  to  carry  out 
reforms. 

To  make  that  instrument  as  strong'  and  a.s  etiieacious  as 
possible  was  therefore  Wolsey's  aim  from  the  first.  And,  in 
exalting  the  king's  power,  Wolsey  was  acting  in  agreement  witli 
the  general  feeling  of  Englishmen.  "  For  gooil  or'evil,  England 
was  identified  with  her  king,  and  it  was  long  before  it  could  be 
otherwise."  Though  Wolsey  was  a  far  greater  man  than  his 
successors,  he  was  inferior  to  l)oth  Henry  and  (,'romwell  in  iiis 
grasp  oi  the  true  position  of  the  English  monarchy.  But  his 
mistakes  or  shortcomings  only  bring  out  the  more  clearly  the 
real  temper  of  the  English  people  and  the  problems  of  the  time. 
In  1528  Wolsey  began  what  might  Ikivc  proved  the  inauguration 
of  a  successful  internal  policy  by  suppressing  a  certain  number 
of  the  smaller  religious  foundations;  but  in  1529  he  fell,  before 
he  had  had  time  to  carry  through  any  great  religious  revolution. 
The  history  of  his  ministerial  career  is  most  instructive,  and 
constitutionally  of  distinct  iuiportance.  We  can,  as  we  study  it, 
gi-asp  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  Tudor  monarchy,  and  dis- 
cover numerous  illustrations  which  prove  conclusively  that  the 
Tudor  despotism  existed  because  it  was  popular,  and  that  Parlia- 
mentary rights,  during  the  most  despotic  period  of  Henry's  rule, 
were  not  abrogated,  but  evaded. 

Wolsey  undoubtedly  wished  to  convert  Pai'liament  into  a 
submissive  instrument  of  royal  despotism.  His  conspicuous 
failure  with  the  Parliament  of  1523,  and  the  further  failure  of 
the  amicable  loan  and  benevolence  of  1525,  must  have  brouo-ht 
home  to  him  the  existence  of  definite  limitations  to  the  monarch- 
ical power.  He  had  underestimated  the  strength  of  constitu- 
tional forms ;  he  had  expected  to  find  the  Parliament  servile, 
and  ready  to  submit  to  his  overbearing  treatment.  He  had 
imagined  that  the  nation  would  contribute  willingly  to  the  royal 
necessities,  whereas,  though  the  king  might  raise  money  by  un- 
constitutional exactions  levied  on  rich  individuals,  it  was  only 
courting  failure  to  embarrass  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes, 
busied  with  trade,  by  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  them  increased 
burdens.  Wolsey  would  have  -xiot  only  rendered  the  Crown 
independent  of  Parliament ;  he  even  wished  to  dispense  with 
Parliament  itself  His  attempt  to  make  the  royal  power 
supreme  over  Parliament  failed  because  he  did  not  imderstand 
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the  temper  of  the  English  people.  His  endeavours  to  raise 
money  in  1525  failed  liccuuso  he  did  not  see  that  the  king  could 
only  do  what  he  liked  provided  ho  did  not  ask  for  large  sums 
from  the  middle  classes.  Ho  did  not  appreciate  that  condition 
of  national  fooling  which  was  willing  to  give  the  king  a  free 
hand  so  long  as  the  pockets  of  the  Commons  were  .spared. 

In  spite,  then,  of  his  industry  and  broad  views,  Wolsey  failed 
in  managing  the  middle  classes,  and  his  failure  enabled  Parlia- 
ment and  the  middle  classes  to  show  that  they  were  by  no 
means  in  a  condition  of  servility.  His  ministry  lay  in  an 
exceptional  period,  wlien,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  at  home 
and  for  security  from  foreign  aggression,  the  nation  was  willing 
to  acquiesce  in  the  temporary  evasion  of  its  constitutional 
rights  and  in  temporary  illegal  acts.  But  the  royal  exactions 
were  not  taxes,  nor  were  the 
royal  proclamations  laws. 
Wolsey's  failure  taught 
Henry  VHI.  a  lesson.  From 
1529  begins  a  period  of 
government  by  means  cif 
Parliament.  Henry  VII  I., 
instead  of  attempting,  like 
Wolsey,  to  make  the  Crown 
independent    of    Parliament, 

"  induced  Parliament  to  be  a  willing  instrument  of  the  royal 
will.  Wolsey  would  have  subverted  the  constitution,  or  at 
least  would  have  reduced  it  to  a  lifeless  firm  :  Henry  \\1\. 
so  worlvcd  the  constitutional  machinery  that  it  became  an 
additional  source  of  power  to   the  monarchy." 

With  Wolsey's  fall  the  manipulation  of  Parliament  began. 
This  system  was  introduced  imder  Cromwell's  auspices,  and  by 
his  means  the  subservience  of  Parliament  was  secured.  The 
methods  employed  were :  direct  interference  with  elections, 
bribery,  the  creation  of  boroughs,  and  the  influence  of  the  Court 
over,  members  of  the  Lower  House.  This  new  policy  was 
attended  with  decisive  success,  and  the  result  was  that  the  royal 
power  was  established  on  a  "  broader  and  sei;m'er  basis  than 
Wolsey  could  have  erected." 

Wolsey's  ministry,  then,  covers  the  period  when  the  power 
of  the  Crown  was  more  free  from  constitutional  limitations  than 
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in  any  previous  rei,y:n.  His  term  of  office  saw  the  attempt  made 
by  the  royal  power  under  Kdward  IV.  to  dispense  with  I'arlia- 
ments  reach  its  euhninating  point.  The  meeting  of  the 
Parhament  of  1523  was  a  definite  blow  at  this  unconstitutional 
system,  and  with  the  fall  and  death  of  A\'olsey  that  sj'stem 
came  to  an  end.  It  was  not,  however,  till  Elizabeth's  reign  that 
Parliament  derinitely  emerged  from  its  position  as  a  tool  of  the 
Crown.  The  Tudor  despotism  had  by  this  time  done  its  work : 
it  was  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was  attained.  \\'olsey's 
great  fault  was  that  he  regarded  the  royal  absolutism  as  an  end 
in  itself,  and  that  he  never  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  was  but 
a  means  towards  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end.  As  soon  as 
England  had  been  safely  steered  through  the  political,  social, 
and  religious  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  necessity 
for  the  Tutlor  rule  had  passed  away.  Wolsey  was  a  minister 
"of  an  age  ot  grand  transitions,"  and,  though  his  political 
measures  were  often  shortsighted  and  his  financial  policy  a 
hand-to-mouth  one,  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  ii  mere  tool 
(jf  his  despotic  master. 


CHARLES  The  dividing-line  between  medieval  and  modern  England,  it 
BE™Ey°  ^^^^  '^^®"  ^'^^^>  comes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \'n. ;  but  it  is  in  the 
The  life  of  his  son  that  the  change  becomes  apparent,  as  a  revolution 

0°^^^^  — from  the  age  ot  rights  to  that  of  powers,  from  the  (Jatholic  to 
Reforma-     (^jj^.  Reformed  system  in  Church  and  State. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  English  religion  did  not 
seem  very  different  from  Continental.  All  Latin  Christendom 
had  passed  through  the  common  religious  decline,  and  had 
shared  in  the  common  failure  to  reform  the  Church  from  within. 
A  practical  paganism  .seemed  to  rule  in  the  higher  classes  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  a  superstitious  lethargy  had  crept  over 
the  lower,  in  every  one  of  the  Christian  nations,  except,  per- 
haps, the  Spanish.  Devotion  was  more  and  more  fixed  upon 
the  terrors  of  death,  and  hell,  and  purgator)-.  Gerson,  and 
Sigismund,  and  Pius  II.  had  worked  in  vain  to  restore'  the  life 
of  the  Church.  She  was  atrophied,  said  the  alarmists,  in  head 
and  members.  The  Popedom  was  vicious  or  paganised,  and 
Christendom  submitted  to  its  rule.  Commerce,  science,  and 
naval   enterprise — the   real  activities   of  the  age — now  went  on 
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apart    iVoiu    rrlii;'ii>ns    itiijiuiso,    oxco])l,    a^'ain,    in    tlir    S|)aiiish 
peninsula. 

In   England,    as   on  tln^  ('ontincnt,  L'hrislianity  had  slowly  The 
"become  debased — not  so  nnirh  liy  a  perversion  of  true  doctrines  KeUgious 
into  folsc,  as  by  the  general   decay  of  zeal  and  interest.     The  reeUng. 
chantry  system,  the  mass  traffic,  the  monastic  decline,  the  later 


THE    POPULAU    CRKKD    (MS.    AiM.   18,193). 


schoListicism,  the  widening  gulf  between  clergy  and  laity,  were 
all,  in  diflcrent  ways,  evidence  of  decay,  though  the  gorgeous 
elaboration  of  the  t'hiu-ch  system  had  never  been  so  great. 
From  the  days  of  Walter  do  ^lerton  the  energy  of  the  religious 
lea<lcrs  had  been  mainly  turned   to  education.     Even  bishops' 

'  Of.  Fox.  Fisher,  and  Oldham  of  Exeter.  Fisher  is  speciall.v  notat)le  in 
this  ooniieotion  as  the  real  founder,  through  Lady  Maraaret,  his  penitent,  of 
St.  John's  and   Christ's    Colleges,  Cambridge,  and    of    the    Divinity   professor- 
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now  divided  "learned  clerks"  from  •■  idlr  monks,"  and  pre- 
ferred— like  Wykehain,  Waynflete,  and  Fox — to  found  colleges 
rather  than  abbeys.  Only  eight  houses  of  religion,  and  nearly 
seventy  houses  of  learning  and  charity,  had  risen  between 
l.S!)!J  and  1509,  and  in  the  iS70  monasteries  of  earlier  date 
numbers  had  decayed  with  devotion.  A  few  exainples  may 
stand  for  all.  The  great  Friary  at  Gloucester,  which  in  12()7 
had  forty  inmates,  only  sheltered  seven  in  Wolsey's  day. 
The  Templars  in  1310,  and  the  alien  priories  in  1414  (II.,  p.  35), 
had  gone  the  way  that  all  were  going.'  The  chantry  system^ 
almost  unknown  before  Edward  I. — had  overgrown  the 
cathedral  and  parochial,  and  the  mass  priests  whom  it  pro- 
duced, though  sometimes  used  as  additional  curates,  or  local 
schoolmasters  and  lecturers,  li\-ed  by  abusing  the  very  first 
principles  of  the  Church :  for  they  sold  the  Eucharist  to 
those  able  and  willing  to  buy  so  many  masses  for  the  re- 
mission of  so  many  days  in  purgatory ;  and  though  nmch 
good  work  could  be  done  by  the  chantry  priests,  and  though 
chantries  may  have  been  chapels-of-ease  to  many  parish 
chvu-ches,-  this  tendency  to  supersede^  the  regular  organi- 
sation by  an  exceptional  one  was  certainly  felt  in  the  time  of 
Wolsey  to  have  over-reached  itself,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
and  favourite  marks  of  Protestant  attack.  But  it  was  not 
only  a  practical,  but  a  doctrinal  exaggeration.  We  must 
connect  it  with  the  popular  worship,  "  not  of  love,  but  of 
fear,"  with  the  pictures  of  hell  and  judgment,  and  the 
dance  of  death,  and  the  material  agonies  of  the  danmed,  if 
we  would  understand,  for  instance,  Latimer's  horror  of  the 
■'Devil's  satisfactory  propitiatory-mass — our  old  ancient  Pur- 
gatory Pickpurse,  that  evacuates  the  Cross  and  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord." 

But  to  get  anything  like  a  general  view  of  English  religion 
in  the  first' half  of  Henry's  reign  (1509-29;,  during  the  political 

ships  in  both  universities,  as  well  as  the  true  be<rinner  of  Greek  study  at 
Cambridn-e,  just  as  he  began  it  in  his  old  age  for  himself  and  others. 

1  Of  1.200  monasteries,  etc..  founded  in  England  durinpr  the  Middle  Ag-es, 
only  about  half  remained  for  Henry's  dissolution.  During  the  thirty  years 
before  l.-jOfl  not  one  was  founded. 

-  As  in  York  Cathedral,  where  Richard  III.  began  a  chantry  of  100  priests. 

3  As  the  parish  system  had  lieen  superseded  in  past  time — especially  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries— by  monastic  and  mendicant  orders. 
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snpremac}'    of   Wolsoy,    mihI    while    the    medieval     system    wis 
still  in  name  imtouehed,  we  must  not  only  looic  at  llif   proofs 
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of  a  dying  world,  but  at  the  preparation  for  a  new  and  li\ing 
one.  For  the  historical  Christianity  of  the  older  time  was  not 
destroyed  in  England  by  the  revolution,  hut   re-formed,  and,  as 
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on  the  Continent,  religion  revived  in  the  two  forms  of  Protest- 
ant niovenicnt  and  Catholic  reaction.  Along  with  practical  and 
doctrinal  corruptions,  along  with  decay  in  art  and  defection  in 
literature,  there  was  a  mass  of  earnest  conservatism,  which 
would  soon  pvn'ify  the  Church  from  within,  once  it  were  made 
intelligent,  roused  to  action  by  tierce  attack.s  from  without. 

The  main  body  of  Englishmen,  led  by  their  clergy,  still 
held  to  the  medieval  faith,  as  it  had  been  finally  presented  in 
the  thirteenth  century — the  three  creeds  and  seven  sacraments, 
the  mysterious  presence  and  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  the  primacy 
or  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  all  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
their  mother,  the  Roman  (Church — "  Mater  et  magistra  onmium 
ecclesiarum  m-bis  et  orbis " ;  but  the  Papal  privileges  were 
only  a  tradition  by  the  side  of  the  sacramental  system,  the 
belief  in  Divine  action  through  material  forms,'  which  was  the 
philosophy  of  Catholicism,  the  essence  of  ordinary  Christian 
doctrine  at  that  time.  Yet  behind  this  there  was,  among  the 
more  ignoi'ant,  a  certain  background  of  superstition,  and  ob- 
servers feared  that  this  was  on  the  increase.  One  saint,  one  day, 
one  image,  was  preferred  to  another,  for  this  boon  or  for  that ; 
the  invocation  of  saints  resembled  polytheism.  "  We  set  every 
saint  in  his  ofiiee  and  assign  him  such  a  craft  as  plcaseth  us — 
Saint  Loy  ....  a  horse  leech.  Saint  Ippolitus  ....  a  smith, 
Saint  Apollonia  a  tooth  drawer.  Saint  Syth  women  set  to  find 
their  ke3's,  Saint  Poke  we  appoint  to  see  to  the  great  sickness, 
and  Saint  Sebastian  with  him.  Some  saints  serve  for  the  eye 
only,  others  for  a  sore  breast."  .  ..."  As  many  things  as  we 
wish,  so  many  gods  have  we  made,"  adds  Erasmus  in  his  "  En- 
comium of  Folly."  The  conception  of  the  mass  became  crudely 
material :  some  were  accused  of  thinking  that  the  body  of  Christ 
could  only  lie  in  a  nm/nd  wafer.  The  doctrine  of  tiie  sacra- 
ments, by  which  the  schoolmen  had  tried  to  spiritualise  the 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  which  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Lateran  decrees  of  121.5,  was  not  altogether 
realised  by  many,  who  still  talked  in  the  language,  not  of  the 


'  JJ.i/.,  ill  holy  plivces.  causiiifr  pilfri-imasres  ;  in  holy  earth  and  water,  leading 
to  churchyards  and  ceremonial  sprinklint;s ;  in  holy  persons.  causiii<r  relic- 
worship  (and,  on  another  side,  the  consecration  of  the  ministry  in  Apostolical 
Succession)  ;  in  holy  words,  causing  mystical  change  of  xiiliKtuntia  or  essence, 
as  in  the  Eucharist. 
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thirteenth  centiuv.  Imt  nf  the  eleventh.'  Sonic  of  the  cere- 
monies of  Lent  and  Passion-tide  secnunl  to  conntenanee  the 
more  gross  antl  material  lani^nage ;  and  the  gloom  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages  naturally  passed  into  the  religion  of  men 
whose  daily  toil  was  one  of  fearful  necessity,  and  who  were 
often  forced  to  crouch  before  their  lords  as  those  lords  croutdied 


"  ST.    LOY    A    UUIISE    LEECH." 
(From  a  sculptured  ^toue  in   U'inatntoil  Churrh,  Somerset.) 

before  the  despotism  of  the  New  Monarchy.  Local  currency  was 
certainly  given  to  pious  frauds,"  to  abuses  of  the  Treasury  of 
Merits,  and  of  the  Church's  "  deposit  of  power."  If  only  money 
could  be  raised,  as  for  the  Papal  schemes  in  Roman  buildings 
and  temporal  aggrandisement,  indulgences  were  readily  granted 

'  Cf.  the  Lateral!  Council  of  l(l.">>1.  under  Nicholas  II..  and  its  language 
about  Christ's  bodj-  in  the  Eucharistic  wafer  being  ground  by  the  teeth  of 
the  faithful. 

-  Beside  the  well-known  rood  of  Boxley  and  wonder-working  statutes  and 
wells,  there  was  the  Holy  Thorn  at  Glastonbury,  which  bloomed  at  Christmas, 
and  Our  Lady's  Girdle  at  Bruton,  which  gave  safe  delivery  in  childbirth. 
Several  other  girdles  of   the  Virgin  were  shown  elsewhere. 
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tor  thousands  of  years  from  that  "  tiery  furnace  that  hath 
burned  away  so  man}'  pence  " — alonij^  witli  "  canonisations  and 
expectations,  phirahties  and  unions,'  lol-(|Ui)ts  and  dispeii- 
sations,  pardons  and  stationaries,  juliilarics  and  pocnlaries, 
nianuaries  for  rehcs,  pcdaries  for  pilgrims,  oscularies  for 
kissers."     So,  at  least,  said  the  Hot  Gospellers  of  the  time. 

But  the  Church  courts  and  the  unemployed  and  immoral 
clergy  were  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  a  conservative  re- 
formation, such  as  Wolsej'  desired,  with  the  great  majority  f)f 
men  of  the  old  and  new  learning.'-  "  Is  there  nought  to  he 
amended  in  the  Arches  ? "  says  Latimer  in  1536.  "  Do  they 
rid  the  people's  business,  or  ruffle  and  cumber  them  ?  Do  the}- 
correct  vice  or  defend  it  ?  How  many  sentences  be  given  there 
in  time,  how  many  without  bribes,  if  men  say  true  ?  And  what 
in  bishoj)s'  consistories  ?  Shall  you  often  see  the  law's  jjimish- 
raents  executed,  or  money  redemptions  used  instead  ? " 

As  Bishop  Stubbs  has  told  us,^  the  treatment  of  such 
moral  evils  as  did  not  come  under  the  common  law  was  left  to 
the  Church  courts  :  these  became  centres  of  corruption  which 
primates,  legates,  and  councils  tried  to  reform  and  failed, 
acquiescing  in  the  failure  rather  than  allow  tlie  intrusion  of 
the  secular  ^^ower."'  Again,  "  the  majority  of  the  persons  now 
ordained  had  neither  cure  of  souls  nor  duty  of  preaching ;  their 
spiritual  duty  was  to  say  masses  for  the  dead,"  and,  as  the  result, 
instead  of  greater  spirituality,  there  is  greater  frivolity.  In 
the  self-indulgent  ranks  of  the  lowest  clergy  there  existed,  as 
among  the  laity,  an  amount  of  coarse  vice  which  had  no  secrecy 
to  screen  it  or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading:   and,  tlniugh  the 


^  A  list  was  made  by  Bishop  Gibson  of  twenty-three  clergymen  holding, 
on  the  average,  eight  benefices  apiece  at  the  opening  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign. 

-  Cf.  Colet's  Sermon  before  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  December,  l.")12. 
"All  evil  in  the  Church  is  either  the  lust  of  the  ilesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  or 
the  pride  of  life.  .  .  .  We  are  troubled  with  heresies,  but  not  so  much  as 
with  naughty  lives.  ...  No  new  laws  are  needed,  only  let  the  old  ones 
be  observed.    .    .    .    The  Bishops  must  begin." 

'  ''Constitutional  History  of  England,''  III..  373. 

■*  Cf.  Hunne's  case,  l.^ilS-l."),  and  the  king's  decision  therein  : — "You  of  the 
spiritualty  act  expressly  against  the  words  of  our  predecessors,  who  had  never 
any  superior  but  God.  You  interpret  your  decrees  at  your  pleasure,  but  I  will 
never  consent  to  this,  any  more  than  m.y  progenitors."  On  the  other  hand, 
Warham  drew  up  rules  for  the  reform  of  Church  courts,  and  in  l.'JlS  sum- 
moned a  special  synod  at  Lambeth  to  treat  "of:  abatement  of  divers  abu.ses" 
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higher  clergy  were  mostly  pure  in  life,  they  wore  violently 
charged  with  pride  and  worldliness.  C'hnrchinen  like  Morton 
and  Wolsey,  the  prime  ministers  of  the  earlier  Tudors, 
appeared  to  have  more  of  the  statesman  tlian  of  the  pastor; 
and  in  the  growing  prejudice  of  Englishmen  against  clerical 
ofovernnient,  even  the  abuse  of  Latimer  found  a  hearing. 
"  Unpreaching  prelates  .  .  .  be  so  troubled  with  lordly  living, 
so  placed  in  palaces,  crouched  in  coiu'ts,  ruffling  in  their  rents, 
dancing  in  their  dominions,  burdened  with  andiassages,  moil- 
ing in  their  manors  and  mansions,  loitering  in  their  lordships, 
that  they  cannot  attend  "  their  duties.  "  Some  are  in  king's 
matters,  some  andiassadors,  some  of  the  Privy  Council,  some 
furnish  the  court,  some  are  lords  of  Parliament,  presidents, 
conti'ollers  of  mints."  "  Since  priests  have  been  minters,"  said 
an  unfair  proverb,  "  money  hath  been  worse."  The  moral  side 
of  the  Catholic  system  had  been  obscured  by  the  ideal,  and 
the  rationale  of  worship,  to  some  extent,  forgotten  in  ritual 
developmentjs.  Latin,  still  popularly  understood  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  beconiu  a  hierarchic  and  learned  language 
in  the  sixteenth.  Though  of  imtold  value  in  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  in  the  general  intercourse  of  the  educated  world, 
the  more  rigid  conservatives  threateneil  to  destroy  Jimch  of  its  obscur- 
value  by  refusing  to  accept  its  results.  For  nearly  a  thousand  ^°*'''™" 
years  Greek  thought  had  been  known  to  the  West  in  Latin 
versions :  now  the  renewed  study  of  Greek  (as  in  Dean  Colet's 
School  at  St.  Paul's)  was  challenged  as  dangerous :  "  Greek  is 
the  tongue  of  heresy,"  said  Colet's  opponents,  though  Greek 
was  the  original  tongue  of  the  local  Roman  Church  and 
its  missal. 

But  it  was  in  this  new  learning  that  the  chief  hope  of  Reform- 
the  historical  faith  really  la}-.  (Jhristian  society  was  not  ^'^^' 
altogether  corrupt  and  outworn,  even  after  Piers  Plowman's 
vision  and  Morton's  visitation  of  St.  Albans  (Vol.  IL,  p.  631). 
The  old  Church  only  needed  mentling,  not  ending,  and  the 
reconstructive  movement  from  within  was  led  by  such  men  as 
the  Oxford  reformers  of  1498 — by  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More — 
men  who  deliberately  chose  conservative  reform  against  revolu- 
tion when  they  came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  In  Colet's 
sermon  before  the  Convocation  of  1512,  as  well  as  in  his  Oxford 
lectures   of   1497,   on   St.    Paul's   Epistles,   and   his  oration  on 
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Wolsey's  Cardinalate,  we  Iiavc  perhaps,  tlie  best  expression 
of  this  temper,  and  of  the  party  wlio,  by  sucli  expression,  saved 
the  Chm-ch.  To  keep  the  t'atlioHc  systeiii,  bnt  to  make  of  it 
once  more  a  reasonable  service,  the  friend  of  every  onward 
movement  in  society,  was  their  policy.  They  wuidd  tain 
preserve  by  adding  intelligence  to  caution. 

Yet  among  these,  the  true  reformers,  there  were  two 
parties.  One,  represented  by  Erasmus,  cared  for  knowledge 
rather  as  the  end  and  religion  as  the  means :  the  other,  the 
party  of  Warham  and  \Volsey,  of  Timstall  and  Colet  and 
More,  at  least  believed  religion  to  be  the  greatest  of  social 
forces,  if  not  of  human  goods,  and  hoped  that  learning  would 
refine  and  invigorate  the  faith  which  was  the  basis  of  national 
character.  From  the  latter  the  churchmen  of  the  Catholic 
revival  drew  their  leaders,  from  the  former  came  more  and 
more  defection  to  avowed  frecthought. 

But  even  without  the  conscious  action  of  reformers,  there 
had  been  some  signs  in  the  medieval  system  that  it  was  coming 
some  way  to  meet  the  new  age.  English  was  displacing  Latin 
in  hymns  and  carols — Wynkyii  de  Worde's  first  collection  was 
printed  in  1531'— and  even  in  some  of  the  j'l'ocessional  re- 
sponses :  -  authorised  private  devotions,  or  primers,  had  been 
wholly  in  the  vulgar  tongue  since  1410,  and  more  than 
thirty  editions  were  printed  as  late  as  the  years  1.520—47. 
Only  the  alarm  of  the  Lollards  prevented  an  authorised  English 
Bible  long  before  1539.  " 'Tis  not  uuich  above  100  years,"  .says 
Cranmer  in  his  Preface  to  the  Great  Bible  of  that  year,  "  since 
Scrijiture  hath  not  been  read  in  the  connnon  tongue  within 
this  realm."  In  14nT-9S  Colet  had  lectured  in  English  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  referred  his  Oxford  hearers  from  all 
••  mystical  glosses  "  back  to  the  true  literal  sense  of  the  words. 

'   Cf.  the  ••macaronic"  liyiim  :  — 

"  Now  make  us  joye  in  this  feste 
In  quo  Christ  us  natns  est 
A  patre  unii;enitus. 
Sing  we  to  Him  and  say  welcome. 
Veni  Redernptor  gentium." 

-  Cf.  the  Sarum  Verse  at  sprinkling:  of  holy  water,  circn  a.d.  1470  : — 

"  Remember  your  promise  made  in  Baptism, 
And  Clirisfs  nterciful  bloodshedding, 
By  tlie  whieli  most  lioly  sprinkling. 
Ye  from  all  ynnr  sins  have  pardon." 
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Last  among  its  advantages,  tln'  t'lmiTli  was  in  possession  ot 
the  ground,  penetrated  men's  lives  as  nothing  else  could  do,  and 
possessed  in  its  :}0,000  clergy,  its  8,000  parish  ehurches.  its 
100,000  consecrated  buildings,  its  property  ecpial  peihaps  lo  near 
one-tifth  of  the  national  wealth,  resources  which  oidy  ni'cded 
direction.     To  pull  it  down  from  its  privileged,  wealthy,  ultra- 
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montane  position  would  he  found  a  hard  task;  to  remove  its 
candle  altogether  could  nut  he  done,  even  by  Puritanism. 

But  with  a  sleepy  conservatism  and  a  new  learning,  not  yet  Revoiu- 

,.  •    •  ,  1  ■         I-        ti        tiomsts 

alarmed  by  a  new  lanaticism,  there  seemed  an  opennig  tor  tlie 
party  of  revolution.  In  the  England  of  ^\'olsey  these  men  were 
not  yet  formidable ;  the  old  Wyclitfite  movement,  though  very 
threatening  in  1415,  had  ceased  to  stir  classes  or  masses  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.     For  the  tirst  forty  years  of  Ttidnr  rule 
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there  were  few  sions  of  the  Protestant  upheaval.'  The  early 
"  Lutherans "  of  Uxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  London  mostly 
recanted  or  Hed  over  sea,  and  the  prudent  leniency  uf  W^olsey, 
Warham,  and  Tunstall  deferred  the  danger  till  the  Govern- 
mental struggles  broke  the  English  Church  from  the  com- 
munion of  Kome,  and  faith  began  to  follow  the  changes  of 
jurisdiction. 

But  if  the  Lollard.s  had  failed  in  their  own  day,  they  seem 
to  have  prepared  the  lower  classes  for  some  great  changes — 
not  in  eonscious  exiJcctation  or  agitation,  but  rather  in  a  readi- 
ness to  acquiesce  in  steps  which  the  mass  of  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  refused  to  take.  From  year  to  year,  when  once  men 
had  "  leaped  out  of  Peter's  bark,"  England  seemed  to  wake  and 
find  itself  more  and  more  Protestant.  The  earlier  Puritans 
threw  themselves  heartily  into  the  central  purpose  of  the  Tudor 
revolution — the  laicising  of  the  Church,  the  subjection  of  the 
clerical  estate — and  thus  gained  in  great  measure  their  own 
ends,  just  where  the  Presbyterian^  doctrinaires  of  Elizabeth's 
day  provoked  a  conflict.  Tvatimer  did  not,  like  Cartwright,  try 
to  substitute  a  Genevan  Popery  for  the  Roman.  He  was  "  shod 
for  the  preparation  of  this  gospel "  when  he  "  endeavoured  to 
teach  and  set  it  forth  as  our  Prince  hath  devised." 

Thus  the  conservatives,  the  reformers,  and  the  revolution- 
aries account  for  all  sides  of  English  religion  in  the  first  hall 

'  I-'.f/.,  lip  to  Wolsey's  fall  :  (1)  May  2,  l.")ll.  six  men  and  four  women,  most 
from  Tenterden,  broutcht  before  Warham  and  made  to  abjure.  (2)  Later  in 
May.  in  June.  July,  August,  and  September  of  the  .same  year  the  registers  of 
Fitz-James  of  London,  Nix  of  Norwich,  Longland  of  Lincoln,  have  similar 
entries.  (3)  All  through  March  and  April.  1521,  Warham  keeps  urging  Wolsey 
to  purge  Oxford;  in  August,  1521,  aocoi'dingly  takes  place  the  book-burning  at 
St.  Paul's.  (4)  Five  "'  noted  Lutherans  "  are  moved  by  Wolsey  from  Cambridge 
to  Christ  Church  (Cardinal  College).  Oxford,  circ.  1.523.  (5)  Tyiidale's  New 
Testaments  burnt  in  Cheapside.  1527.  (6)  Bilney  and  Arthur  recant  before 
Tunstall.  November  27.  1527.  (7)  In  1528  appears  Simon  Fish's  "Supplication 
of  Beggars."  The  London  Protestants  were  organised  into  a  "  Christian 
Brotherhood,"  with  a  central  committee  and  paid  agents  for  distributing  New 
Testaments,  etc. 

^  The  earlier  State  Protestantism  is  well  represented  in  a  book  like  Jewel's 
"Apology"  (especially  Part  VI.),  speaking  for  the  Church  of  England  in  15fi2, 
before  the  High  Church  revival  of  1589-1640.  Jewel,  attacking  the  Council 
of  Trent,  says  in  effect,  "  We  [churchmen]  can  bear  our  own  wrongs.  But 
why  shut  they  out  Christian  princes  from  their  convocation  ?  For  five  hundred 
years  the  Emperor  alone  appointed  the  Church  assemblies." 
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of  Henry's  reign.  A\'e  need  not  cunnt  tli<"  courlicrs  and  the 
indift'erontists  as  religious  forces,  though  lliey  powerfully  aided 
the  action  of  those  forces.  For  though  (Jroniwrll  and 
('I'annier  became  two  of  the  Protestant  hrrocs,  tlie  mission 
of  both  was  one  of  policy  rather  than  of  "  pro]>hecy "  —  a 
uiission  not  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve,  but  to  make  and  to 
mar.  Theirs  is  essentially  a  State  religion,  and  tiieir  otiices, 
however  sacred,  are  of  uncertain  tenure — held  "during  good 
behaviour. " 

The  political  rather  than  doctrinal  reformers,  whose  chief 
interest  in  the  struggle  was  personal  and  social,  became  in  time 
the  liberals  of  the  seventeenth  ccntm-y,  as  the  rigid  conserva- 
tives grew  into  the  Tridentine  Komans  of  1570;  as  tlie  Oxford 
reformers  grew  mto  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  rcvolu- 
tionists  into  the  Puritan  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  of 
l(j62.  Protestantism  began  as  a  revolt  against  the  critical  and 
pagan  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  and  then,  passing  into  its  stage 
of  warfare  with  Catholic  authority,  allied  itself  for  a  time, 
and  for  a  detinite  purpose,  with  the  free  thought  it  had  risen 
up  to  combat.  Thus  the  alliance  of  civdisation  with  the 
Christian  faith,  which  had  been  the  aim  of  the  conservative 
reformers,  was  broken  b}'  the  divisions  within  the  religious 
world  itself:  tliu»,  while  part  of  the  new  learning  remained 
the  friend  of  the  Church  and  recreated  Catholicism,  Roman 
and  Anglican,  the  other  part  gradually  lost  all  sympathy  with 
theological  interests,  and  gave  itself  to  art,  literature,  and 
science.  But  as  yet,  in  Wolsey's  day,  this  new  learning  seemed 
tar  more  likely  to  control  Latin  Christendom  than,  in  any  sense, 
to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church 

The  histories  of  Church  and  State  are  interwoven  in  the  church 
reign  of  Henry  VI H.  in  a  special  sense.  Never  before  or  after  1509-1547. 
is  the  union,  the  subordination,  so  complete.  The  Church-State 
on  its  religious  side  becomes  the  State  Church,  the  highest 
department  of  the  civil  service  of  the  pontiff-king.  <-)nly  after 
his  death,  and  then  only  very  partially,  docs  religion  slowly 
regain  some  independence  of  action. 

But   for    his   first    twenty  years   (1500-29)   he    allows    his 

father's  system  to  continue.      Wolsey,  the  greatest  of  Church 

statesmen,  is  the  successor  of  Morton  and  Fox ;  the  king  himself 

is  a  far  keener  churchman  tlian  any  Tudor  liefjre  him,  studying 
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with  ea,<,'er  personal  interest  that  sj'stciriatic  theolos^y'  which 
Julius  II.  and  Loo  X.  wei'e  only  supposed  to  know  and  to 
protect.  Anti-clerical  feeling  was  latent,  but  the  agitation  for 
Church  disendowment,  so  marked  in  the  Parliaments  of  1395, 
1404.,  and  1410,  liad  not  been  renewed  since  Henry  V. 

The  Lollai'd  movement  had  died  of  inanition.  Thus  the 
official  history  of  religion  under  Henry  VII.  contains  no  heresy 
trials — onlj'  a  restriction  of  the  rights  of  sanctuary  and  benefit 
of  clergy,  an  increased  authority  given  to  the  bishop  over 
clerical  offenders,  and  Cardinal  Morton's  slight  attempt — in 
advance  of  Wolsey — to  visit  and  reform  the  monasteries 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  631). 

For  the  first  six  yea-rs  of  the  new  reign  Warham  held  the 
great  seal — fifth  of  the  Tudor  bishop-chancellors,  "  tltc  Arch- 
bishop "  of  Erasnuis  and  Grocyn  and  Colet.  It  was  with  a 
letter  of  Erasmus  that  Holbein  presented  himself  at  Lambeth 
to  see  P^ngland  and  to  paint  the  Primate's  likeness.  To 
Warham  it  was  said  all  men  were  as  brothers  in  the  new  love 
Wolsey.  of  knowledge ;  he  only  made  difference  between  the  friends 
and  foes  of  Christian  learning;  but  he  was  rather  fitted  for  a 
patron  of  scholars  than  for  a  leader  of  Church  and  State,  and 
between  1513-15  the  reins  slipped  from  his  hands  into  those 
of  Thomas  Wolsey,  once  the  Boy  Bachelor  of  Magdalen,  now 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  York,  who  as  Chancellor  and 
Legate  a  Latere  gathered  up  all  the  civil  and  spiritual  power  of 
England  into  his  OAvn  hand,  and  so  became  the  central  figure 
in  the  last  days  of  the  old  regime. 

To  understand  Wolsey's  position  and  aims  was  not  in  tlie 
power  of  the  later  partisans,  with  their  division  of  the  world 
into  godly  and  Papist.  His  wars  and  intrigues,  his  taxes  and 
personal  pomp,  his  Roman  connection,  his  attempts  on  the 
Papacy,  Ins  all-absorbing  power  in  England,  enraged  for  various 
reasons  tlic  innovating  ]Kxrty  in  religion,  the  liberal  party  in 
politics,  the  dominant  ]>arty  in  Lombard  Street.^  He  meant, 
they  said,  to  slave  for  the  king  till  he  had  made  his  fortune 
and  liis  master's  and  then  escape  to  the  Papal  Court — to  the 

'  Writini;  in  l.'i21,  apparently  with  Wolscy'.s  help.  "The  Assertion  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments."'     His  favourite  author  was  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

-  Though  a  word  of  praise  for  Wolsey's  commercial  policy  cannot  well  be 
left  out  of  even  the  most  cursory  notice  of  Wolsey's  life  and  work. 
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ohiiir  (.)!'  St.  I'eter.  il'  he  coiilil.  His  own  (Iclrnee  \v:is  itfiiorcil, 
thiit  ho  wished  lur  the  uiiivcr.sul  Sec  to  rrt'oriii  iiiii\ci',s;il 
Christ eii(l<iiii.      He  (lis:i])poinlf(l    tlic  |);ivly  "f  tiie  new  culluiv. 


AKc'iiiusiior   WAi;iiAJi. 

(Fivin  tilt:  paintluij  hij  HuWein  at  Lamheth  Palace,  hy  pcrmUsiott  a/  !tt,<  liracc 
the  Arehhisliop  of  Cantevhury.) 

who  lool<ecl  to  liiiii  for  more  hberal  measures  in  govennnent 
and  religion.  He  crushed  Bible-reading,  and  so  incurred  the 
hatred  of  all  Protestants,  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  His 
long    tenure  of  power  began  to  tell  upon  him,  as  tipou  every 
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minister.  Each  year  there  was  a  i,q-caler  burden  <ii'  failures, 
while  men  took  the  orfliiiary  success  for  "ranted.  Tiiu  agrarian 
discontent,  so  serious  later,  began  to  show  itself.  There  was 
"  sore  grudging  and  nuirmuring  among  the  people "  at  the 
benevolence  of  1525 :  it  was  worse,  said  the  Kentish  squires, 
than  the  taxes  of  France;  and  England,  if  she  paid,  would  be 
bond,  not  free  (p.  lli). 

But  it  was  by  the  loss  ot  personal  favour  that  Wolse\'  fell, 
as  he  had  risen.  Henry's  will  had  set  him  in  power,  and  that 
will  could  have  kept  him  there.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the 
Butcher  and  his  dog  had  ruled,'  said  his  enemies,  looking 
on  at  Buckinghanrs  ruin ;  but  the  servant  was  only  tliere 
to  satisfy  his  lord,  who  "  for  any  part  of  his  appetite  wovdd 
put  the  half  of  his  realm  in  danger."  As  the  cardinal,  like 
More,  Avas  too  great  a  man  to  be  the  mere  tool  of  an  irresjjon- 
sible  will,  that  will  destroyed  him,  and  with  him,  for  a  time, 
the  cause  of  consei'vative  reform.  Revolution  came  in  with 
his  successor,  Tliomas  Cromwell.  Like  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  Wolsey  w-as  felt,  or  said,  to  be "  but  half  an  English 
subject " ;  like  them,  the  prMmunire,  from  which  he  had  been 
practically,  if  not  legally,  exempted,  was  used  against  him. 
When  the  seals  were  taken  from  him  in  1529,  the  Church 
was  left  "at  the  foot  of  a  dynasty  that  had  learnt  to  kick 
over  and  trample  upon  it." 
woisey's  But   what   had   ^^'olsey   done — how  had  things   moved — in 

^'""'^'  these  twenty  years  from  1509  to  1529  ?  There  had  been  no 
open  breach,  no  violent  religious  revival,  but  the  Protestant 
movement  had  begun  abroad,  and  had  also  begun  to  touch 
England  from  Germany  ;  the  new  learning  was  passing  into  the 
religious  revolution ;  the  fifteenth-century  division  of  Christen- 
dom into  fully  organised  nations  was  becoming  a  division  into 
warring  Churches ;  and,  as  the  Papacy  became  more  and  more 
of  a  petty  Italian  State,  and  less  of  an  ojcumenical  arbitrator, 
clerical  power  became  more  and  more  isolated,  while  the  Crown 
o-rew  stronger.  The  Tudors  had  not  started  with  a  design  of 
secularising,  but  they  had  chosen  their  ministers  from  among 
churchmen  and  made  bishops  of  their  ministers,  till  the  bishops 

'  The  butcher  (Henr.y),  the  dog-  (Wolsey)— as  Charles  V.  meant  simply— are 
confused  by  Polydore  Vergil,  who  starts  the  tale  of  Woisey's  birth  from  a 
butcher's  family. 
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forgot  that  they  were  iinvtliin;,'  l>iii  ministers.  Yet  Wolsey, 
though  nicany  thought  he  had  forgotten  liis  profession,  was  still 
able  to  show  at  the  end  of  life  the  example  of  a  Grosseteste ; 
and,  in  estimating  his  policy,  it  will  be  fair  to  call  it  essentially 
that  of  a  churchman — the  last  great  champion  of  tho  nicdicval 
system. 

He  aimed  first  of  all  at  reform  of  the  English  Church,  by 
cautiously  converting  the  monastic  into  an  educational  system, 
by  enlarging  the  Episcopate,  by  a  strict  and  constant  visitation 
of  the  parish  clergy,  and  by  restating  and  guarding  the  con- 
stitutional position  towards  Rome.  With  doctrinal  alterations, 
even  ^\•ith  such  practical  reforms  as  the  use  of  English  for  Tjatin, 
Wolsey  does  not  concern  himself  He  seems  to  believe  that  all 
will  come  right  if  the  old  and  new  learning  are  once  united,  as 
Colet  had  tried  to  do  in  his  school  at  St.  Paul's,  as  Colet's  life- 
long friend  tried  at  Ipswich  and  Cardinal  College.  In  these 
two  foundations  Wolsey  followed  the  plans  of  Morton,  and  of 
Wykeham — of  Merton,  in  the  general  idea  of  reformation 
through  education ;  of  Wykeham,  in  the  plan  of  a  great 
country  school  as  the  necessary  feeder  of  a  university  college. 
In  1524-25  his  Oxford  house  of  learning  was  endowed  and 
opened  ;  in  1528  the  cardinal  himself  drew  up  the  rules'  for 
the  Ipswich  school,  in  Latin,  prescribing  the  course  of  study 
for  each  of  the  eight  classes  into  wliich  he  divided  his  boys. 
For  this  project  he  adopted  a  plan  of  uniting  smaller  monas- 
teries with  the  larger,  and  devoting  the  funds  thus  gained  to 
the  new  work  of  teaching :  he  even  schemed  to  comnuite  the 
payment  of  annates  by  a  plan  which  would  not  only  have 
satisfied  the  king's  needs  for  a  time,  but  have  added  funds  for 
scholarship,  and   relieved   the   irritation   with   Eome. 

His  school  and  his  professorships  were  suppressed,  and  his 
college  refounded  and  curtailed  by  the  master  who  plundered 
him.  His  schemes  appeared  to  fall  with  his  power,  and  yet 
after  ho  had  surrendered  everything  and  retired  to  his  "  benefice 
of  York,"  he  was  more  dreaded  than  before.     The  reason  was 

'  still  extant,  and  reprinted  in  l.S2.">.  Wnlsey's  foundation  at  Oxford  pro- 
vided for  a  dean,  a  sub-dean,  6(1  canons  of  tlie  First  Order.  40  of  the  Second, 
l.S  chaplains,  12  clerks,  lii  choristers,  with  lecturers  on  Divinity.  Canon  Law, 
Diysic,  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Humanity  ;  and  four  censors,  three  treasurers, 
foar  stewards,  20  inferior  servants,  186  students. 
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jilain  :  in  the  North  he  acted  the  bishop  as  well  as  he  liad  aeted 
the  statesman  at  Court,  and  he  was  rallyini''  all  (lir  (■(luiitrysidc 
round  himself,  and  the  cause  of  the  Cliunli  in  hiui,  when  the 
final  order  came  for  his  arrest: — 

."Who  less  beloved  tliaii  my  lord  C'ardin.-il  li<'fon'  he  came  ?  Who 
more,  aft^-r  he  liad  been  there,  and  of  utter  cuemies  made  tliem  all  his 
friends  ?  He  gave  bishops  a  right  good  example  to  win  men's  hearts. 
There  were  few  hol_y  days  but  he  would  ride  five  or  six  miles,  now  to 
fliis  ]>arish  church,  now  to  that,  and  there  cause  one  or  other  of  his  doctors 
to  make  a  sermon  unto  the  people.  He  sat  amongst  them,  and  said 
mass  before  all  the  people;  ...  he  saw  why  churches  were  made: 
.  .  he  began  to  restore  them  to  their  proper  nse.  He  brought  his  dinner 
with  liim,  and  bade  divers  of  the  parish  to  it.  He  inquired  if  there  was 
any  debate  or  grudge  between  any.  If  there  were,  he  sent  after  dinner 
for  the  parties  to  the  churcli  and  made  them  all  cme." ' 

His  journey  northward  from  his  Nottingham  palace  at 
Southwell  to  "  Cawood  by  York,"  was  the  progress  of  a  popular 
leader ;  the  first  day,  from  "  eight  till  twelve  and  from  one  to 
four,"  he  stood  confirming  the  children  brought  to  him  as  he 
passed,  till  "constrained  by  very  weariness  to  sit  down  in  a 
chair."  Next  morning,  "  or  ever  he  departed,"  he  confirmed 
one  hundred  children  more,  and  "  at  a  stone  cross  near  Ferry- 
bridge there  were  assembled  two  hundred  others,  for  whom  he 
alighted,  and  never  removed  his  fdot  till  he  had  confirmed 
them  all."  At  Cawood,  "he  lay  with  love  of  worshipful  and 
of  simple,  exercising  himself  in  charities  and  keeping  open 
house  for  all  comers,  having  also,  to  rebuild  the  castle,  above 
three  hundred  artificers  daily  in  wages,"  and  preparing  for  his 
enthronement  in  York  Cathedral,  "  not  going  upon  a  way  of 
scarlet  cloth  like  our  predecessors  "  (as  he  warned  the  Chapter) 
"but  right  simplily  upon  the  vamps  of  our  hosen." 

At  this  moment  came  his  arrest.  He  was  hurried  up  to 
London  to  answer  for  the  social  success  of  the  last  few  months: 
but  the  countryfolk  in  York  and  iJoncaster  ran  after  him, 
when  taken  from  them,  cursing  his  enemies:  "The  foul  evil 
take  them — a  very  vengeance  light  on  them— God  save  your 
Grace."  Utterly  broken  in  mind  and  in  body,  he  could  get  no 
further  tlian  Leicester — "  a  very  wretch  replete  with  misery," 
but  who  at  the  last  realised   that  religion  and  despotism,  the 

^  "Remedy  for  Sedition,"  publishul  \:i'M\  (.>/.  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey). 
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old  Church  uiul  tlic  in'w  nionarcliy,  iniL;!il  imi  always  ho 
friends.  "Every  man  layeth  llic  Imrdrn  from  him;  I  am  cim- 
tent  to  take  it  on  mo,  and  to  endure  llu'  ramc  and  noise  of 
the  people  for  my  good  will  lowards  the  king;  hul  the  Eternal 
God  knoweth  all." 

The  fall  of  WoLsoy  is  not  only  a  polil ieal  tragedy,  it,  is  the 


I'.lLACl;    CATKWAV,    (AUOUl),    MCAK    \OIlK. 


sign   of  a  social    revolution    nigh    at    hand;    it-    is   a  proximate  The 
cause    of   the    Reformation    in    England.       The    leader    of    the  ^^^"^ 
Church    interest    had    barred,  by  his  control   of   the  executive,   begins, 
the    entrance    of    foreign    Protestantism.       Lutherans    he    liad 
gently    but    firmly   kept    n.nder,    as   a  new    type   of  Lollard,  as 
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political  incendiaries.  By  his  favour  witli  tlic  ("rmvii  Ik 
kept  all  aristocratic  control  ami  iiiHuence  IVuni  ilic  king 
his  position  alike  in  Rome  and  Westminster,  he  liad  been  able 
to  supersede  the  Pope  till  men  could  not  bear  the  old  foreign 
interference.  The  Legate-Chancellor  prepared  the  law,  the 
Chnrch,  the  nobles,  the  gentry  and  connnons  of  England  for 
the  new  monarchy  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  "the  nation  which 
trembled  before  Wolsey  learned  to  tremble  before  the  king 
who  could  destroy  Wolsey  at  a  breath."  This  was  the  undcr- 
l3dng  social  fact  of  his  rule,  and  his  fall,  taking  away  all  check 
on  the  royal  will,  opened  the  door  for  foreign  influence,  Court 
factions,  and  a  new  national  position,  just  so  fiir  as  that  royal 
will  chose  to  go,  and  the  nation,  which  it  so  wonderfully 
reflected,  chose  to  follow.  Wolsey  had  trained  the  king  in 
tact,  in  statesmanship,  in  knowledge  of  politics  and  of  life, 
till  "  he  could  manipulate  the  very  prejudice  and  ignorance  of 
the  people  to  his  own  purposes."'  From  L529  Henry  VIIT.  is 
his  own  sole  minister;    no  man  could  tame  him. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  Parliament  and 
its  evolution  of  the  modern  Church-State  system  of  England. 
The  separation  from  Rome,  the  reconstruction  of  English 
religion,  if  it  began  with  the  personal  matter  of  the  king's 
divorce,  is  carried  through  with  something  of  the  quiet  power 
of  a  force  of  Nature,  and  we  must  clearly  separate  the  personal, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  social  causes  of  the  revolution 
(1529-36). 

Among  the  personal  causes  came  the  king's  scrujjles  about 
his  "  incest "  with  his  brother's  wife,  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
his  disgust  at  Roman  ev;ision,  his  disappointment  with  Wolsey 
as  an  instrument,  his  necessary  abatement  of  strict  orthodoxy 
through  his  connection  with  the  hereticising  Boleyns.  The 
Defender  of  the  Faith  and  Assertor  of  the  Seven  Sacraments 
gradually  came  to  see  in  the  disloyalty  of  a  Papist  something 
worse  than  Lutheramsin.  Wolsey,  ruined  partly  for  "  Popeiy," 
partly  for  insufficient  diplomatic  conscience,  was  replaced  by 
the  agnostic  CimuiwoII,  who  neither  feared  Cod  nor  regarded 
men  by  the  side  of  his  personal  interests.  Warham,  a  little 
later,  replaced  by  Cranmer,  More  and  Fisher  b}-  Audley  and 
Wriotlieslcy,    (^)ueen    Catherine    by    Anne    Boleyn    and    Jane 

1  Rtubbs.  •■  Lectures  on  Jlt-dieval  and  Jlodem  History.''  [i.  3;iL'. 
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Seymour — who   can   deny    tliut    the   changed    prrsoinicl  oi    the 
Court  acted  as  a  jiart  cause  of  the  .social  change  ? 

The  intelkx'tual  preparation  for  some  great  change  is  evident   in'ei-  ^ 
in    the    groups    of   classical    enthusiasts    and    liberal    retorniers 
who  had  not  yet   been  called    to    choose   between    the  ( 'hnrch 
and  science,  and  to  this  intluenci^  must  be  added   that  of    the 


ANNE    BOLEYN. 
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books  and  tracts  which  had  been  pouring  out  of  tjermany  since 
1517.  After  Wolsey's  removal,  these  became  the  favourite 
reading  of  "earnest"  people,  as  the  wider  schemes  of  social 
reformers — of  More's  Utopia,  for  instance — were  forgotten  in 
men's  concentration  on  the  religious  struggle. 

Of  social  ]ireparation  for  tlie  Reformation  in  England  there  SoeiaL 
was  little  in  active,  conscious    movement :    enough    in    passive 
indifference    to,  or    disliki/    of   foreign    bishops,  in    the    dogged 
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national  ]ii'i(lc  and  iiiilcpriiilciico  d  cliaractci',  in  tiic  ]iii]iiilar 
loVL'  of  English  speech  and  ways  and  .n'overnnient.  I'atliolieisin 
Vv-itliouL  the  Pope  was  the  latent,  wish  of  most  En^lisluneii, 
and  Henry  succeeded  Ly  intiTprctin^-  into  fai-t  just,  so  much 
and  no  more.  He  struck  the  true  average,  and  that  average 
hacked  him  against  the  J^o])e  and  the  clergy,  against  all 
tendencies  to  go  back  into  "  I'apism,"  against  the  reaction 
caused  by  the  monastic  dissolution. 

There  was  not  only  a  social  aversion  to  Rome,  there  was  the 
old  Lancastrian  layman's  feeling  of  rebellion  against  anything 
of  sacerdotal  dominion.  The  bishops'  courts,  the  privileges  of 
sanctuary  and  of  clergy,  had  all  been  "  blown  upon "  luidcr 
Henry  VII.;  and  now  the  vast  wealth  and  separate  Parliament 
of  the  clerical  estate,  its  alleged  control  of  one-fifth  of  English 
land,  its  dominance  in  the  peerage  (where  the  spiritual  lords  still 
numbered  forty-eight  out  of  eighty-four),  it.s  .hold  on  political 
power  through  the  almost  unbroken  succession  of  clerical 
ministers,  especially  in  the  Tudor  period,  as  chancellors,  keepers, 
and  presidents  of  council,  all  provoked  the  cry  "  Restrain." 
Want  of  governance  had  been  the  complaint  under  the  House 
of  Lancaster;  now  it  Avas  plainly  .seen  by  the  king  that  the 
clergy,  by  their  local  power  as  well  as  b}'  their  foreign  al- 
legiance, were  "  but  half  [the  king's]  subjects."  Nobles,  gentry, 
merchants,  lawyers,  thus  invited  by  the  Crown,  made  good 
speed  to  the  least.  The  wealthiest  corporation  in  the 
realm  was  to  be  despoiled ;  this  added  zest  to  the  thought 
of  freedom  from  restraint.  For  however  nuich  the  Church, 
in  and  out  of  England,  had  sunk  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  still  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating  dis- 
cipline in  society;  men  met  with  its  prohibitions  and  canons, 
felt  its  help  or  its  hindrance  in  every  walk  of  life.  The 
kiuCT  himself  was  a  spiritual  subject  of  the  servants  of  (_iod ; 
now  the  mass  of  Englishmen  helped  to  raise  him  to  a  lay 
pojiedom. 
Its  Cha-  The  English  Reformation  was  the  overthrow  of  sacerdotal- 

racter.  -^^^  ^^  .^  j-^^.j,^  „f  government.  Beginning,  not  with  doctrine, 
as  foreign  Protestantism  began,  but  with  jm-isdiction,  it  followed 
"no  law  but  that  of  its  own  development,"  and  resulted  in  a 
i-evolution  whicli  cannot  be  classified ;  for,  in  spite  of  its 
relio-ious  form  and  dress,  it  was  in  essence  political  and  social. 
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and,  as  a  middlo-t^lass  niovciiicnl,  is  connected  wiili  I  lie  Long 
Parliament  of  1U40,  and  with  the  dynastic  clianni'  wliicl:  we 
call  so  oddly  "  the  Revolution." 


With  AVolsey's  tall  begins  a  new  phase,  not  only  in  the  history  a,  l. 
of  the  English  Church,  but  in  the  position  of  Parliament  and  in  The™^ 
the  character  of  the  king  himself  It  was  signitii'anl,  that  the  Era  in 
issue  of  writs  for  a  Parliament  in  1529  was  held  to  bo  a  deci-  and  state, 
sive  sisrn  of  the  cominor  ruin  of  the  minister  who  duriuL;  all  his 
years  of  power  had  called  a  Parliament  but  once — in  \'y2o:  and 
that  assembly  he  had  tried  to  liuUy  into  submission.  J I  is 
method  had  been  to  ignore  or  override  Parliament;  from  152!) 
the  king  rapidly  leai-ned  that  it  was  nearly  as  easy,  and  nmch 
safer  and  more  specious,  to  work  with  a  Parliament,  to  Hatter 
and  bribe  it,  to  play  upon  it  and  make  it  his  nidiillipiece. 
Above  all,  it  became  clear  to  him  tha.t  if  he  was  to  secure  his 
divorce  from  Katherine  and  liis  marriage  with  Anne  ]>oleyn,  it 
must  be  by  a  rupture  with  the  Papacy  and  by  the  nation  sup- 
porting him  in  such  a  course;  and  this,  again,  could  only  be 
effected  by  utilising  the  national  jealousies  against  the  clerical 
order,  and  by  thus  breaking  dnwn  the  power  of  tlie  Church  for 
resistance.  The  first  step  to  this  was  to  emphasise  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  Prai'muniro  (Vol.  II.,  p.  200).  This  doctrine,  imply- 
ing the  denial  of  an\-  tbreigii  authority  over  the  English  Church 
and  the  complete  subordination  of  the  sjjiritual  courts  to  the 
sujDreme  jurisdiction  of  the  (Jrown,  had  already  been  asserted  in 
the  remarkable  case  of  Doctor  Standish  in  1515.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Long  Parliament  of  the  Reformation  ecclesiastical  abuses 
were  at  once  assailed,  and  by  adroit  manipulation  the  king  got 
bills  passed  against  them.  In  15."{1  he  forced  the  clergy  to  buy 
oft"  the  penalties  by  paying  a  tine,  set  with  a  show  of  legal 
precision,  at  an  exact  sum  (£118,84-0  8s.  8d.),  and  by  acknow- 
ledging him  as  "Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  after  Christ" — 
"  a  futile  reservation,"  as  Chapuis,  the  astute  imperial  envoy, 
contemptuously  chanxcterises  it.  In  15o2  Henry  presenting 
hhiiself  in  person  both  in  the  Lords  and  the  Connnons,  forced 
through  both  Hou.scs  his  bill  transferring  "  first  fruits "  from 
pope  to  king,  and  later  got  the  Commons  to  accept  as  their  own 
the  attack   on  clerical  jurisdiction  drawn   up   by   himself      Py 
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15;^:}  Warliain  and  Moic  had  been  replaced  by  Cianmer  and 
Aiidley ;  Cromwell  was  now  the  chief  minister ;  the  kine  had 
already  secretly  married  Anne;  the  lords  had  been  brought 
round  to  the  side  of  the  Boleyns ;  and  the  Parliament  was 
coerced  into  finally  ratifying  the  Statute  of  Appeals.  The 
rupture  with  Rome  was  thus  an  accomplished  fact.  Later 
Parliaments  show  similar  submis.siveness.  They  allowed  the 
king  to  repudiate  his  debts  and  to  be  reimbursed  for  such  as  he 
had  already  paid  ;  they  gave  his  proclamations  the  force  of  law, 
adding  the  suicidal  declaration  that  if  this  power  were  not 
conferred  the  king  would  be  foi'ced  to  assume  it  for  himself. 
They  legalised  the  surrender  of  the  monasteries  retrospectively. 
They  made  it  treason  to  reject  a  form  of  oath  under  tlie  Succes- 
sion Act,  and  left  the  king  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  that  oath. 
They  stirred  not  a  finger  to  save  Katheriiit\  or  More,  or  Fisher, 
any  more  than  to  save  Anne  or  Cromwell.  They  gave  Henry 
the  unheard-of  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown  by  his  will.  They 
accepted  in  1536  the  Statute  of  Uses  (pp.  55,  171),  and  in  1540 
the  Statute  of  Wills,  against  both  of  which  they  had  at  first 
protested  in  1532.  They  bowed  to  the  ground  when  the  royal 
name  was  mentioned ;  they  wept  aloud  when  the  king  himself 
addressed  them.  No  wonder  that  some  writers  have  maintained 
that  in  all  he  did  the  king  was  the  interpreter  of  the  real 
wishes  of  the  nation,  that  the  preambles  of  the  statutes  are 
simple  statements  of  facts,  that  the  people  desired  a  dictator. 
Others  represent  the  nation  as  submitting,  in  a  sort  of  dream, 
to  acts  which  none  fully  realised,  and  statements  which  none 
could  approve,  as  intimidated,  tricked,  and  liribed  by  the 
deep-laid  plans  of  a  wholly  conscienceless  and  masterful  ruler. 

The  truth  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
But  the  exact  discrimination  in  more  than  one  important  point 
still  awaits  determination  from  a  further  knowledge  of  foreign 
and  domestic  State-papers.  Perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  can  never  be  finall}'  determined,  but  will  continue  to  be 
somewhat  differently  judged  by  each  inquirer  according  to  his 
religious  and  political  bias. 

It  is  as  natural  to  connect  the  years  1529  to  1540  with  the 
name  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  as  to  connect  the  years  before  1529 
witli  tlir  name  of  Thomas  Wolsey.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when   Shakespeare  so  dramatically  makes  the  fallen  ministers 
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loyal  chiunpion  succeed  liiui  at  once,  he  is  using  some  poetic 
licence.  There  was  an  interval  of  some  three  and  a  half  years 
between  Wolsey's  disgrace  and  Cromwell's  rise  to  the  chief 
])osition.  When  ( 'hapuis  says  "  he  rules  everything,"  it  is 
towards  the  close  of  1538.  This  interval,  like  the  time  before 
Wolsey's  rise  and  the  time  after  Cromwell's  fall,  was  occupied 
by  the  influence  of  the  great  nobles,  especially  the  Howards,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne  BolejTi's 
uncle  and  father.  But  abler  heads  and  tempers  more  flexible 
than  those  of  proud  nobles  were  needed  to  conduct  a  ]iolicy  in 
the  critical  months  when  Henry  was  expecting  an  invasion  by 
Charles  and  a  jiossible  rising  at  home.  The  man  who  now 
stepped  to  the  front,  and  for  six  j-eai's  at  least  seemed  the 
virtual  ruler  of  England,  was  one  whose  career  had  already  had 
strange  experiences,  and  whoso  inmost  character  and  aims  still 
remain  to  some  extent  a  mystery.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  at 
this  time  about  forty-eight  years  old.  He  had  lived  in  Italy 
the  school  of  courtesy  as  well  as  of  statecraft ;  he  had  served 
there  as  a  conunon  soldier  and  then  as  a  clerk  ;  he  had  lived  as 
a  merchant  in  Elanders,  and  from  1.513  was  a  law-agent  in 
London.  The  next  year  he  entered  Wolsey's  service,  and  con- 
ducted the  dissolution  of  some  small  monasteries  for  him.  He 
had  become  so  identified  with  Wolsey's  schemes  that  he  must 
needs  stand  by  his  ruined  master ;  and  he  did  so  with  great 
apparent  courage.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  played  a  double 
trame^winning'  the  kind's  favour  while  he  facilitated  his  designs 
on  the  cardinal's  wealth,  saving  the  victim  at  the  cost  of  his 
beneijces  and  his  intended  colleges.  It  was  his  subtle  suggestion 
— for  Cardinal  Pole's  account  is  too  emphatic  and  circumstantial 
to  be  rejected — which  encouraged  the  king  to  cut  the  knot  of 
the  divorce  by  getting  himself  declared  Head  of  the  Church.  It 
was,  again,  his  open  boast  to  Pole  that  he  took  his  views  of 
government,  not  from  the  dreams  of  Plato,  but  from  the  practical 
wisdom  of  "  a  deadly  book  " — Macchiavelli's  "  Prince,"  then  just 
coming  into  notice.-  It  was  by  his  double  dealing,  the  Commons 
complained  in  1.531,  that  the  laity  were  not  expressly  included 
in  the  pardon  granted  to  the  clergy.  He  was  not  merely 
imrivalled  as  a  bold  and  original  councillor,  and  as  an  unerring 
o-o-between :  he  was  also  a  most  adept  and  indefatigable  contriver 
in  finance.      This   combination   of  c|ualities   made   him    indis- 
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pensablc  ;  and  in  rapiil  siicccssidn  lie  was  niatlc  I'rivv  ('oiin- 
cillor,  .Master  of  the  .Jewels,  Clerk  of  the  llanaper,  .Master  of  the 
Wards,  L'hancellor  of  the  E.xehe([uer,  lloyal  Secretary,  ^hister  r'i 
the  Rolls,  general  Visitor  of  monasteries ;  and,  finally,  in  15:54, 
tlie  king's  vicegerent  in  all  canses  ecclesiastical,  with  precedence 
t>ver  all  prelates  and  peers.  On  him  rests  the  immediate,  as  on 
Henry  the  nhimate,  responsibihty  for  the  scandalons  manner 
in  which  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  effc'^^'ted  and 
the  punishment  of  the  recalcitrant  Carthusians  (p.  (14).  I!y 
his  advice,  though  with  Henry's  full  complicity,  the  nobles 
and  gentry  were  bribed  into  acquiescence  by  a  wholesale 
participation  in  the  spoils.  It  was  he  who  managed  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  shameless  per- 
secution of  tlie  Princess  Mary.  Naturally  enough,  therefore, 
the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  the  armed  rising  of  Lincoln.shire 
and  the  North,  was  directed  against  "  the  villein  blood  in  the 
king's  council,"  and  the  rebels  denounced  hnn  as  a  heretic 
and  a  traitor. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  great  rising  of  1.536-87  from   The 
Ti         -1  1  ■       ■  1        ''  1  .  Ti  Pilgriu 

all    Other    such  movements  is    its    complex    character.     It   was  age  of 

at  once  aristocratic  and  popular,  clerical  and  lay  It  was  Grace. 
revolutionary  and  yet  conservative :  reactionary  as  well  as 
progressive.  Its  watchwords  are  sometimes  political,  some- 
times religious,  sometimes  merely  agrarian.  The  cries  of 
•'Down  with  Cromwell!"  or  "Down  with  enclosures!"  swell 
now  and  again  almost  to  a  demand  lor  a  separate  adminis- 
tration of  the  North,  or  a  clamour  for  the  dethronement  of 
Henry  by  Scotch  and  Pa])al  aid. 

The  leaders  were  remarkable  men.  Yet  they  wer(>  only 
the  mouthpieces  of  a  deep  and  widespread  feeling  already 
armed  and  organised.  To  this  feeling  all  classes  contributed, 
for  each  class  had  its  own  grievance.  The  lords  hated  the 
recent  changes  and  their  low-born  authors.  The  gentry  raged 
against  the  new  statutes  which  forbade  a  man,  they  said,  to 
leave  aught  to  his  daughters  or  his  younger  sons.  The  "  poor 
commons "  saw  in  "  enclosures "  the  cause  of  rent-raising, 
decay  of  husbandry,  and  depopulation  of  parishes.  The  whole 
of  the  North  resented  the  growing  concentration  of  lawsuits 
at  \\'estminster :  and  still  more  the  destruction  of  the  abbeys 
which    were    their    pride    and    veneration :     which     funiislisd 
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teachers  for  their  sons,  and   trustees  fi)r  their   estates ;    wliieh 
were    the    centres   of    culture   and   traffic,   of  hospitality   and 
industry  to  the  scattered  folk. 
The  Finally,  all   classes  were  united  in  detestation  of  the  idea 

Lim:oiii  ^|-  j^gj.ggy  jjj  tijg  autumn  of  158G  tliree  commissions  were  at 
Rising.  workj  any  one  of  them  adequate  to  produce  a  revolt — one  for 
assessing  the  subsidj',  one  for  suppression  of  monasteries,  and 
one  for  a  visitation  of  parish  clergy.  At  Louth,  in  Lincoln- 
.shire,  on  Sunday,  1st  October,  15."36,  the  people  rose  imder 
'•  Captain  Cobbler."  By  Wednesday,  4th  October,  the  whole 
shire  was  in  revolt.  Their  banner  bore  a  "|ilough,  a  chalice 
and  host,  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  and  a  liorn.  Yicars  and 
priests,  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  number,  headed  them ; 
and  they  sent  their  demands  to  the  king  at  Wiud-wr.  Henry 
acted  with  true  Tudor  spirit;  and  his  lieutenant.  Lord  Shrews- 
bury, was  nndaunted.  But  he  had  only  4,000  men.  By 
October  0th  there  were  ;jO,000  rebels  gathered  at  Lincoln.  But 
by  October  lltli  the  king's  muster  under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
had  come  up.  The  i-ebels  were  already  dispersing  for  lack  of 
provisions.  A  split  took  place  among  their  leaders ;  the  gentry 
were  nearly  murdered  by  the  clergy  and  the  comnaons.  On 
Friday,  the  13th,  Suffolk  entered  Lincoln.  The  rcA'olt  was 
ovei\  Xo  wonder  the  royal  letter,  pardoning  all  but  a  few 
ringleaders,  spoke  with  scorn  of  the  presumption  of  "  the  rude 
commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  the  most  brute  and  beastly  of 
the  whole  realm." 
The  But  already  the  great  shire  of  York  had  taken  up  the  cause, 

and  this  time  the  cause  was  guided  b}'  the  wise  and  active 
brain  of  Robert  Aske.  His  orders  ran  like  royal  writs  from 
Humber  to  Tweed.  On  16th  October  40,000  men  in  harness 
were  encamped  in  and  around  York.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
joined  them.  So  did  Lord  Darcy,  the  chief  noble  in  the  East 
Riding  and  a  soldier  of  sixty  year's'  experience.  "  The  king 
feareth  much  this  matter,"  wrote  his  secretary.  The  only 
great  houses  of  the  North  who  remained  wholly  loyal  were 
the  Cliffords  and  Uacres.  At  Doncaster  the  ro\'al  array  imder 
Norfolk,  some  8,000  in  number,  saw  that  only  the  swollen  river 
was  between  them  and  30,000  "as  tall  men  and  well  horsed 
and  appointed  as  any  men  could  be."  What  .saved  Eiigland 
from  a  civil  war  was  mainly  the  rebel  leaders'   generous  cou- 
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fidence   in    the   righteousness 
royal  justice. 

Norfolk  agreed  lo  ilirir  terms.  They  sent  envoys  to  the 
king,  who  gained  tlieni  over  b}-  lair  words.  He  promised  in 
December  a  general  pardon,  a  northern  Parliament,  to  be  held 
at  York,  and  (so  Norfolk  as  well  as  Darcy  thought)  some  con- 
cession to  their  demands.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  popular 
grievances  (enclosures,  fines,  subsidies)  had  some  remedies 
ajjjjiied ;  but  in  the  direction  of  reaction  desired  by  the  clergy 
and  the  nobles  the  king  would  not  stir  a  foot.  Garrisons  were 
placed  in  the  North ;  the  oath  of  allegiance  reimposed.  A 
new  rebellion  blazing  up  again  in  January  and  February,  1537, 
was  made  an  excuse  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  former  revolt. 

The  king's  councillors  knew  that  the  Scots  king  was  plan- 
ning an  invasion;  and  Reginald  I'ule.  from  Flanders,  was 
corres[)onding  with  malcontents  in  England.  'I'he  vengeance 
taken  was  exemplary,  and  was  perha[)s  treacherous  :  l)ui  there 
was  no  wholesale  bloodshed.  Punishment  fell  "U  the  chiefs 
alone.  Of  the  Lincolnshiremen.  Lord  Hussey,  the  Abbot  of 
Kirksted,  and  seventeen  others  were  executed.  (3f  the  North- 
erners, sixteen  were  condemned  m  due  legal  form  :  Darcy 
was  beheaded,  the  heir  of  the  Percies  hanged,  with  five  gentle- 
men and  the  Abbots  of  Fountains  and  Jervaulx.  Lady  Pulmer 
was  btu'iicd.  Aslce  and  Constable  were  paraded  through  the 
Eastern  counties  and  hanged  in  chains,  one  at  York,  the 
other  at  Hidl.  Darcy 's  fierce  outbreak  on  his  trial  ("Cromwell, 
thou  art  the  cause  of  this  rebellion.  ...  I  trust  ere  thou  die 
there  shall  one  noble  head  remain  to  strike  off  thy  head ") 
showed  the  bitter  wrath  of  the  nobles.  Pole's  eager  hopes  and 
the  wild  words  of  the  Northern  \icars  show  the  deep  fvuy  of 
the  clergy. 

But  neither  nobles  nor  clergy  could  stay  the  destruction 
that  was  laying  low  the  two  orders.  Only  on  the  popidar  side 
of  this  remarkable  movement  can  we  discern  its  importance  for 
the  future.  It  is  in  the  resolute  pleadings  of  Askc,  in  the 
passionate  cries  of  "  the  poor  commons,"  that  we  catch  the 
first  unitterings  of  that  mighty  voice  of  the  people,  before  which, 
a  century  hence,  the  fabric  of  absolutism  reared  by  the  Tudors 
was  to  fall  for  ever  to  the  ground. 

Meantime   Cromwell   had   been   adding   office  to  office :   he 
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was  made  Lord  rrivy  Seal,  Baron  ( 'rdinwrll,  a  Kuinlii  "T  llio 
(larter,  Dean  of  Wolls  and  Prcltcnd  (if  Sariiiii,  Wardoii  of  llic 
Forests  north  of  Trent,  C'aptain  of  Carisbrooke,  f'onstable  of 
Leeds.  The  revenues  of  tniir  great  nmnasteries  were  made  over 
to  liini. 

Hut  all  alonf'  there  were  sims  that,  once  tlie  Iionr  liad 
struck,  his  fall  woidd  be  even  more  sudden  and  irretrievable 
than  Wolsey's.  Even  in  the  height  of  his  power,  "  the  king 
beknaveth  him  once  or  twice  a  week  and  sometimes  knocks  him 
about  the  pate"  (p.  :^0.S).    He  comnntted  the  fatal  error  of  lr}ing 
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to  gnide  the  king  where  he  should  have  been  humbly  seconding 
him.  Already,  in  1530,  the  passing  of  the  Six  Articles  Act 
indicated  a  check  in  the  forward  policy  which  he  had  pursued. 
By  his  zeal  in  pushing  negotiations  for  the  king's  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  he  doubtless  intended  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  king  to  draw  back  from  the  alliance  with  the 
Lutheran  princes  which  would  arrest  any  further  relapse  in 
English  policy  from  the  onward  progress  of  the  Reformation 
movement.  With  that  inscrutable  tigerish  humour  whiidi  is  so 
marked  a  feature  in  Henry's  character,  the  king  continued  to 
heap  honours  on  the  servant  he  must  already  have  determined 
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to  destroy,  and  created  him  Lord  Chambcilain  in  1539,  Karl  (if 
Essex  in  1540.  The  king  was  disgusted  witli  Anne  of  Cleves,  the 
"great  Flanders  luare"  (]).  341);  the  Lutheran  alliance  was  needed 
no  more  ;  Cromwell  had  accumulated  upon  himself  and  diverted 
from  his  master  as  much  unpopularity  as  was  possible  ;  his 
usefulness  was  over  ;  he  was  to  be  struck  down  as  merciless!}' 
as  he  hiiiLself  had  struck  down  others.  Lidicted  for  acts  of 
which  it  was  pretended  the  king  was  not  cognisant,  attainted 
by  Parliament  without  a  trial,  refused  leave  even  to  speak  in 
his  own  defence,  his  last  appeals  for  life  left  unanswered,  he 
was  beheaded  2Sth  July,  1540.  Few,  if  any,  English  ministers 
had  liigher  abilities  than  Thomas  Cromwell ;  ]3erha]3S  no  single 
one  ever  wielded  wider  powers  or  a  more  critical  influence; 
certainly  none  presents  so  strange  a  career  and  so  enigmatic 
a  character.  This  "  hammer  of  monks,"  this  iconoclast  and 
destroyer  of  the  Church,  can  hardly  be  credited,  nevertheless, 
with  any  sincere  Protestantism.  In  life  he  inveighed  against 
Lutheranism  ;  at  the  block  he  declared  he  died  a  true  Catholic  ; 
in  his  will  he  left  money  for  masses.  There  were  even  wild 
rumours  that  he  was  plotting  to  many  the  Princess  Mary 
and  to  make  himself  king.  We  are  fain  to  confess  that  over  the 
man  himself  and  his  fate  there  still  hangs  a  m^-stery. 

After  Cromwell's  death  there  was,  indeed,  no  further  need 
of  anj-one  to  stand  between  the  king  and  any  possible  oppo- 
sition, for  opposition  had  ceased.  Clergy,  lords,  commons — 
all  seem  to  have  no  will  of  their  own  left.  Even  the  influence 
of  the  Howards  cea.sed  when  the  immorality  of  (^)ueen  Katherine 
Howard  was  discovered  in  1542,  and  she  was  hurried  to 
execution  with  the  same  ferocious  abruptness  as  the  others. 
The  elastic  theory  of  "  constructive  treason "  undid  the  pro- 
tecting work  of  Plantagenet  Parliaments.  It  was  easy  thereby 
to  dispo.se  of  the  victims  to  djmastic  or  personal  jealou.sy ; 
de  la  Pole,  beheaded  in  1513,  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1521,  were  possible  rivals.  Henry  Courtenay, 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  was  descended  from  Edward  I\'. ;  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  from  Edward's  brother  Clarence.  Such 
pedigrees  suggested  the  scaffold,  and  the  head  of  the  Marquis 
fell  in  1539,  of  the  aged  Countess  in  1541.  Even  the  Howards 
could  not  escape:  on  trumpery  charges,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  sou  the  Earl  of  Surrey  were  imprisoned.     Surrey  was 
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])Ut  to  death,  and  Norfolk  only  owed  his  life  to  the  fact  that 
the  kinjj  died  that  very  iiioniing.  This  might  seem  enough 
to  cow  the  nobles  into  submission.  But  they  were  bribed,  too. 
For  example,  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  received  no  less  than 
thirty  grants  of  monastic  foundations  in  the  single  county  of 
Lincolnshire.  Out  of  the  confiscated  Chtirch  lands  new  families 
were  built  u])  by  the  royal  favour.  Russell,  Cavendish,  Sey- 
mour, Cirey,  Dudley,  Sidney,  Cecil,  Herbert,  Fitzwilliani — the.se 
are  the  names  that  henceforth  replace  the  Mortimers,  Bohuns, 
and  Bigods,  the  llowbrays  and  Nevilles,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
So  that  ill  this  respect  as  in  others  Henry  VHI.'s  reign  and 
Henry  VIII.'s  personal  will  have  exercised  a  permanent  influence 
on  our  national  history.  But  neither  intimidation  nor  corrup- 
tion exhausts  the  list  of  means  by  which  the  Tudors  controlled 
the  great  houses.  The  State-papers  show  an  intricate  system 
of  loans,  fines,  remittances,  ottieial  appointments,  by  which  an 
irresistible  network  of  financial  obligations  was  drawn  about 
the  embarrassed  lords  and  greater  gentiy.  And  in  that  age  of 
costly  pageants  and  reckless  personal  expeiise,  of  rapid  fluctua- 
tions in  money-values  and  of  fast-changing  economic  conditions, 
there  were  few  who  were  not  embarrassed. 

The  similar  question — How  the  Tudors  managed  to  secure 
such  an  astonishing  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
large — must  be  answered  somewhat  differently.  No  doubt  it 
was  duo  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  people  desired, 
above  all  things,  peace  and  order.  Tliej^  had  not  forgotten  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  No  doubt,  too,  the  Parliamentary  struggles 
and  victories  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  been  obscured,  and 
Parliament  itself  discredited,  b}^  the  humiliating  failure  of 
Parliamentar}'  government  under  Henry  VI.  Moreover,  as  the 
nations  of  Europe  passed- from  the  feudal  to  the  modern  mould, 
there  was  an  imperative  demand  ibr  a  strong  central  jiower 
in  each  to  watch  over  the  transition ;  and  England  was  now 
feeling  what  France  and  Spain  had  already  experienced.  But, 
true  as  these  considerations  are,  there  were  two  further  factors 
in  the  case  which  historians  have  been  apt  to  ignore.  One  is 
the  very  real  and  present  sense  there  was  of  probable  attacks 
upon  England  either  by  France  and  Scotland,  or  later  on  by 
the  emperor ;  the  other  factor  is  the  extraoi-dinary  skill  with 
which    Henry    manufactured    public    opinion,   or   at   any   rate 
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iintii/ipatcd  and  iiianiiiticd  it.  'I'licro  slill  remains  ciinnuli  t(> 
iulmire  in  what  lie  achieved  and  presented  to  the  nation  as  its 
(iwn  dehberate  acts.  J3ut  the  ytate-pa])ers  bes^in  to  give  ns 
some  insight  into  tlie  means  by  which  it  was  all  done. 

That  there  were  limits  to  his  power,  that  the  popnlar  spirit  The 


PopiUai 


of  i'reedom  was  dormant  bnt  not  dead,  he  himself  probably  saw,  check. 
and  more  clearly  than  wo  can.     A  good  instance  is  the  conduct 
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ho  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Statutes  of  TTses  and  Wills  (p.  171).  statute  ot 
The  former  had  been  introduced  in  1.5ol.  It  was  in  strict  ^^^' 
analogy  with  the  ecclesiastical  reforms.  By  the  practice  which 
had  grown  up  of  creating  "  uses,"  or  equitable  interests  in  land, 
the  king  lost  his  succession-dues  on  estates,  just  as  by  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  "  annates,"  or  tirst-fruits,  to  the  Pope,  the  king 
lost  his  succession-dues  on  benefices.     The  remedv  was  to  bring 
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The  spoliation  side  of  his  Church  policy  went 
The  chantries,  hospitals,  colleges  and  guilds 


uses  within  the  connnon  law.  just 

had  been  brought.  Similarly,  the  extra-legal  power  of  devise 
which  had  grown  up  should  be  allowed  as  to  one-half  a  man's 
lands  :  to  the  other  half  the  heir  nuist  succeed,  and  .so  the  king 
would  recover  his  old  feudal  rights.  It  was  a  great  social  and 
legal  reform,  and  a  .justly  conceived  one.  But  there  was  great 
ujivoar,  as  Chapuis  tells  us;  men  clamoured  that  the  king  was 
taking  half  of  each  man's  lands.  The  king  was  not  of  yielding 
stuff,  and  he  had  right  and  conunon-sense  on  his  side  this  time. 
But  he  had  to  postpone  the  Statute  of  Uses  till  15.S(J,  and  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  extorted  from  him  the  Statute  of  Wills 
in  1540,  which  gave  him  far  less  than  he  had  aimed  to  get 
in  1531. 

For  the  last  seven  years  of  the  reign  Henry  was  more  than 
ever  his  own  minister.  The  Parliaments  were  fewer,  of  briefer 
tenure,  and  more  deferential  than  ever.  His  hold  on  the  people 
was  unshaken, 
on  sweepingly. 

were  attacked  in  1545  ;  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  were 
some  of  them  dissolved,  and  all  in  danger.  The  scheme  of  new 
and  sounder  foundations  was  a  fraud ;  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  were  simply  the  salvage  from  greater 
wrecks.  In  s]3ite  of  tifteen  years  of  plunder  on  this  Gargantuan 
scale,  despite  "amicable  loans  "  and  benevolences,  pensions  from 
France,  and  confiscated  estates  at  home,  this  royal  robber,  who 
had  inherited  the  vast  treasure  laid  up  by  Henry  VII.,  ended  by 
that  financial  crime  and  blunder  rarely  perpetrated  in  England, 
a  S3'stematic  debasement  of  the  coinage  (p.  KiS). 

In  other  respects  his  policy  aimed  at  an  immovable  balance 
between  "  the  rash  party  "  and  "  the  dull  party,'  to  u.se  his  own 
words.  He  had  become  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,"  but 
he  remained  "Defender  of  the  Faith."  With  his  last  wife, 
Katharine  Parr,  there  came  more  Protestant  influences  about 
the  court;  but  if  Latimer  was  protected  in  his  plain  speaking, 
yet  Anne  Askew  was  tortured  and  burned  for  denying  tran- 
substantiation. 

In  the  thousand  years'  record  of  om-  English  kings,  not  one 
is  so  hard  to  .judge  as  Henry  VIII.  The  idol  of  his  people  in 
earlier  years,  their  unquestioned  ■  master  throughout,  who 
harangues  them  from  a  superior  height  as  much  of  goodness  as 
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of  wisdom  and  ])o\vor,  lie  is  .a])t  to  strike  tln'  iii.iilcrii  sense 
as  ahniist  a  monster  of  selti.slniess,  crueltj',  and  lusl.  Il  is, 
indeetl,    the  truili  to    say  that  he  was   revengefid.   self-willed, 

superlatively  wasteful,  and  self- 
indiilg'ent  :  that  lie  was  a 
protligale,  if  in  it,  beyond  con- 
temporary riders,  yet  with  a 
liarder  and  Mwre  unredeemed 
grossiiess ;  that  we  never  see 
him  touehed  b}'  gratitude, 
remorse,  i>v  even  misgiving, 
never  see  him  waver  in  that 
belief  in  himself,  that  self- 
worship,  whieh  is  almost  sub- 
lime. It  is  not,  perhajis,  much 
defence  to  juiiiit  out  that  this 
self- worship,  coupled  with  a 
long  tenure  of  absolute  power, 
did  much  ttiwards  the  degradation  of  his  character.  Kisher 
had  been  his  father's  counsellor  and  his  own ;  More  had  been 
his  intimate  friend.  It  is  after  sacrificing  them  that  his  worst 
deeds  are  done:  the  trumping- 
up  of  charges  against  Anne, 
the  heartlessness  of  taking  a 
new  wife  the  day  after  Anne's 
execution,  the  brutal  treatment 
of  Cromwell.  The  extraor- 
dinary thing  is  the  ascendancy 
which  lie  had  over  the  mind, 
the  will,  almost  the  conscience 
even,  of  the  best  and  greatest 
men.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  cultured  and 
learneil,  many-sided  in  his 
interests  and  his  accomplish- 
ments, and  had  tliought 
deeply  on  the  stirring  ques- 
tions of  his  day.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  exceptional 
abilities ;  abilities  which  were  ]ircdominantly  practical.  Ho 
had  a  clear  and  fi.xed    view  of   wdiat    was  the  wisest  policy  to 
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adopt,  and  this  \\c\v  he  forced  throuj^h  to  the  end,  often  with 
violence  or  fraud,  with  greed  or  cruelt}'.  The  niorahst,  the 
rehgious  biograplier,  the  constitutional  lawyer,  will  coiidenui 
him.  Yet  in  the  general  verdict  of  history  it  must  be  allowed 
that  murli  that  he  did  was  necessary,  much  was  good,  and  out 


UEXKV    VIII      AT     HIS    ]]|:V(i  I'll  INS    (MS     U.a     l   A     .\>il. 

of  the  evil  itself  came  goodness  in  the  final  issue.  He  must 
be  pronounced  the  strongest,  ablest,  and  most  individual 
personality  among  all  English  king.s. 


CHARLES    Xjie   immediate    effect    of    the    breach   with   Rome,    the   im- 

BEAZLEY.    position  of  the  royal  supremacy  on  the  Church  of  England,  the 

The  Sever-  subjection   of  Convocation    to   impotence,  and   the   dissolution 
ance  from       „    '  .  „       ^    ^  »  t  r  •  i    .<  • 

Rome.         of  the  monasteries,  was    not  to  vary,    as  Henry  saifl,     in  any 

jot  from  the  fixith  catholic,"  but  to  sever  English  Christianity 

from  the  older  Western  federation,  and   to  interweave  Church 

and  State  so  closely  that    the   Church   became    the  nation   in 
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one  of  its  aspects,  but  without  power  of  independent  action, 
controlled  by  that  same  nation  in  another  aspect,  by  the  lay 
power  rejjresented  in  Parliament  and  the  kin,ti;. 

Here  was  the  seci'et  of  the  permanen(;e  of  the  English  church 
Reformation — in  the  social  victory  of  the  great  lay  classes 
over  tlie  clerical  estate,  and  their  resolution  to  keep  the 
upper  haml.  So  the  reaction,  when  it  comes  in  1539,  in  1558,  is 
limited  in  the  natui'e  of  things.  Mary  herself  flinches  before 
the  question  of  the  abbey  lands.  The  poorer  classes  are  at 
least  Catholic  in  sympathy,  and  both  upper  and  jniddle 
classes  will  sometimes  profess  repentance,  but  they  will  not 
disyoro-e.  For  all  interests  were  committed  to  the  main  work 
of  Henry  VIH.  Edward's  doctrinal  changes  and  practical 
misrule  made  men  willing  to  return  to  the  okler  faitli  ;  but  at 
the  restoration  of  religious  property  and  priestly  power  they 
stopped.  Rome  was  finally  rejected  because  she  never  forgot 
a  claim  or  relinquished  a  possession  that  had  once  been  hers. 
The  lay  ]iower  in  the  State — this,  and  not  reformed  doctrine, 
or  liberty  of  conscience,  or  a  vernacular  prayer-book,  or 
Catholic  antiquity  —was  the  ultimate  social  principle  of  the 
struggle.  These  other  ideas  had  their  place ;  but  they  all 
rested  upon  that  of  mastery — who  is  to  rule  ? 

The  new  position  of  the  Church  was  seen  in  the  empha- 
sised, half-spiritual  deiaendence  of  the  bishops  on  the  Crown, 
in  the  attempt  to  treat  them  as  royal  nominees  appointed  on 
good  behaviour,  during  the  sovereign's  lifetime,  and  so  bound 
to  sue  out  new  conunissions  at  his  death,  ordained,  translated, 
and  deposed  at  his  will. 

The  same  appears  in  the  treatment  of  the  lower  clergy, 
in  the  pulpit-tuning  of  Cromwell's  regime,  in  the  wholesale 
revocation  of  preaching  licences,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
monastic  life.  Ao-ain,  in  the  fine  of  1531,  in  the  transfer  of 
annates  from  the  Pope  to  the  king,  and  in  the  general  Church 
plunder  of  these  years — perhaps  equal  to  f-l.OOO.OOO  in  modern 
value — the  clei'gy  paid  a  direct  compulsory  tribute.  It  was  no 
"  amicable  loan  "  or  '•  benevolence  "  ;  it  was  the  submission  to 
the  altered  balance  of  power. 

Lastly,  a  regal  papacy  was  evolved  out  of  a  ro\'al  sujn'emac}'. 
The  "headship"  clause  of  1531,  the  articles  of  1532  on  Church 
legislation,    the    Restraint    of    Appeals    in    1533,    the   Act   of 
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Supreme  Head,  together  with  llic  Acts  of  Succession 
Treason  in  1534,  and  the  king's  commission  to  revise  canon 
hiw  in  153G,  give  us  the  stages  of  this  development.  "For 
sulicirdinate  purposes,  such  as  dispensations  and  faculties, 
Henry  allowed  Cranmer  as  Primat(^  to  liold  a  quasi-legatine 
authority  under  himself  in  ( 'Iiaucery,  but  in  all  such  matters 
he  was  the  fountain  both  of  power  and  justice  ;  and  by 
appointing  Cromwell  as  Vicar-(Jencral,  with  authority  and 
precedence  over  all  prelates  and  nobles,  he  exactly  repro- 
duced the  Pope's  exercise  of  direct  powers  through  a  Legate  a 
Latere."  In  the  same  way  it  is  by  royal  letters  patent  that 
the  English  Bible  is  printed,  and  the  new  bishoprics'  created,  in 
1539.  Even  tlie  theological  training  of  the  people  is  under- 
taken by  the  king,  who  approves  or  dictates  the  "Institution" 
and  "  Erudition  "  "  of  a  Christian  Man  "  in  1537  and  1543  :  "  for 
the  King's  Majesty  hath  the  care  of  his  subjects'  souls  as  well 
as  of  their  bodies." 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Henry's  reign  fall  into  two  periods : 
one  of  anti-clerical,  anti-Roman  movement  from  1529-39 ;  one 
of  seeming  Catholic  reaction  (1539-47).  It  will  be  necessary  to 
sunnnarise  the  history  of  Church  and  State  during  these  years, 
noting  the  central  interest  in  the  struggle  of  clergy  and  laity, 
and  then  perhaps  the  changes  of  the  time  will  find  their  best 
illustration  in  the  history  of  religious  usages. 

First,  in  1529  (November  3),  a  new  era  begins  with  the 
Reformation  Parliament  In  the  same  year  the  Probate  Act, 
the  Mortuaries  Act,  and  the  Pluralities  Act  are  passed  into 
law,  receiving  the  royal  assent  December  I7th,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Fisher  to  the  two  former,  by  which  some  of  the 
fees  paid  to  the  clergy  were  "revised."  On  November  30th, 
1530,  Wolsey  dies  at  Leicester  Abbey,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are  declared  to  be 
involved  in  his  praemunire. 

On  January  16th,  1531,  the  king's  pardon  is  granted  to 
the  province  of  Canterbury  on  a  tine  of  £100,000  ;  on 
February  7-llth,  the  article  of  Royal  Supremacy  is  proposed 
in  Convocation,  amended  by  Warham's  rider,  "as  far  as 
Christ's   law   alloweth,"   and   unanimously   adopted.      On   May 

1  Westminster,  Oseney  (Oxford),  Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Peterborough. 
A  Bull  for  erecting-  six  new  bishoprics  had  been  obtained  from  Rome  in  1.532. 
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4th  tlie  l^rovinco  of  York  Imys  ihc  ])!ir(lon  for  £18,000, 
the  saiiu!  subinissioii  to  Henry's  ])rotectorato  ;  but  next 
the  uttai'lc   is  renewed   in   I'.irhanient. 

Ill  tlie  K'LjisIation  of  15o2  15enetit  of  Clergy  is  lin 
til  the  liighur  orders  ("  sub-deacou  at  least"),  ami  a  su 
cation  is  presented  against  clerical  legislation  by  the  ordin 
(March  IS).  On  April  .'50th  the  Papal  authority  is  tirst 
tinetly  tciueheil  in  the  Act  for  Restraint  of  Annates,  wl 
however,  is  not  even  eondition:dly  ratiheil  till  Julv  i'lli,    I 
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two  days  before  the  Papal  decision  against  the  divorce,  hut 
is  kept  in  reserve  and  held  over  the  (.'ourt  of  Rome  to 
"compel  them  to  hear  reason." 

On  August  23rd  "Warham's  death  enables  the  king  to  place 
a  creature  of  his  own,  Thomas  Cranmer,  in  the  primac}',  and 
to  obtain  from  the  chief  of  his  clergy  a  formal  sentence  of 
divoi-ce  from  Catherine,  and  of  sanction  for  his  ncAv  marriage 
with  Anne  (May  23-June  1,  1533). 

So  far  there  had  been  no  formal  breach  with  Rome,  but 
only    with    the    clerical   ascendaiuv    in    the    State — even    the 
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Annatos  Bill  had  not  yet  been  confirmed;  but  in  June,  15;{S, 
the  king  received  certain  news  of  the  impending  Papal  decision, 
given  on  July  11th  against  the  divorce.  Accordingly  he 
a]i]>ealcd  from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council  (June  29)  and 
summoned  Parliament  for  the  session  of  1533-4  to  jiass  the 
Restraint  of  Appeals,  the  Restraint  of  Annates,  and  the  Act 
against  Dispensations  and  Peter's  Pence.  This,  with  the 
submission '  of  the  clergy  to  a  State  revision  of  the  canon  law, 
and  the  Act  of  Succession,  completed  the  rough  work  of  the 
Ju.licial  revolution.  What  followed  was  the  result  of  the  four 
anti-Roman  and  the  nine  anti-clerical  Acts  of  the  past  five 
3'ears.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  movement,  "  to  make  this 
realm  of  England  an  empire  governed  by  one  lord,"  Avas 
gathered  up  in  the  Act  of  the  King's  Supreme  Headship 
(November  3,  1534),  and  in  the  proclamation  of  the  new  title 
(January  15,  1535).  The  J^rimate  passed  from  a  Legate  of  the 
Apostolic  See  into  a  Metropolitan :  the  new  State  authority 
over  Church  law  was  expressed  in  the  commission  of  thirty-two 
actually  appointed  for  the  revision  of  canons  in  153G,  and  the 
several  great  Acts  of  Spoliation  completed  the  destructive  work. 
For  before  the  end  of  1534  the  annates,  now  definitely  taken 
from  the  Pope,  were  given  to  the  I'rown,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  smaller  monasteries  in  1536,  and  of  the  greater  in  1539, 
provided  the  sinews  of  war  for  later  struggles. 

The  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  England  was  not  effected 
by    one    act    of    legislation,    nor    accomplished   at     one    time. 

'  Tlie  exact  share  of  Convocation  in  tlie  work  of  tlie  Reformation  Parlia- 
ment is  hard  to  fix.  Latimer  says  in  a  sermon  (June  (i.  l.jSli),  preached  before 
Convocation  :  "What  have  ye  done  these  seven  years,  that  En^iland  hath  been 
the  better  of  a  hair  t  Two  things  only  :  one.  that  ye  burned  a  dead  man ; 
tlie  other,  that  ye  vrent  about  to  burn  one  being  alive."  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  maintained  (</.  Puller.  V.,  188)  that  '•  nothintr  was  done  in  the 
Keformation  but  what  was  asked  by  (Convocation,  or  grounded  on  some  act  of 
theirs  precedent,"  and  the  list  of  measures  taken  in  Convocation  drives  us : 
(1),  in  l.")34,  a  declaration  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  greater  authority 
in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop,  and  a  Petition  for  an  authorised 
English  Bible  ;  (2),  in  1.^3(i.  a  complaint  of  forty-nine  popular  errors  and  the 
passing  of  Ten  Articles  of  Religion  "to  stablish  Christian  quietness";  (:!)•  'i 
l.iS'.l,  the  Six  Articles  approved;  (1),  in  ir,42,  the  "First  Book  of  Homilies" 
introduced  and  authorised;  (5),  in  irA'i.  the  "Erudition"  confirmed;  (i:),  in 
1544,  tlie  English  Litany  authorised. 
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Several   events  led 


63 


up  to.  and 


I  he  way  tor,  tlic   lirst   f.  a. 


Act  of  Parliament   by  which  the  ifsser  uionaslic  estalilishuients  The'm^-''' 
were    dissolved.     Kit^hily    or    wronyly,    the    general    hody   of  solution 
conventual  ecclesiastics  were  regarded  as  against  Henr\'  in   his  Monas- 
(juarrel  with   Rome,    and   iheir  convents    were  described    as  so  Series, 
many    "garrisons    of    the     i'ope "  in  England.     In  ihe    matter 
of    his    divorce  from    Catherine,  too,  the    king  had    reason  for 
thinking    that    some  of  the    religious  bodies   were   in   lu-actical 


CIIAI'KL    .\K.U:    I,Yjn'M:.  kext. 

[In   irhh-h  the  "  lluhj  ihiid"  inophmal.] 

sympathy  with  the  qneen  and  opposed  to  his  washes.  The  The 
Friars  Observant— the  strictest  and  most  respected  branch  of  obifervant. 
the  Franciscan  Order — were  the  first  to  experience  the  resent- 
ment of  Henry.  Two  of  these  friars  were  ijnplicated  with  the 
"Holy  ]\[aid  of  Kent,"  and  suffered  with  her  at  Tyburn  on 
20th  April,  LVU.  Two  others.  Friars  Peto  and  Elstow, 
had,  in  their  church  at  Greenwich  and  in  the  royal 
presence,  boldly  attacked  his  marriage  with  Anne.  By  the 
early  summer  of  1534,  Parliament,  under  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  Cromwell,  had  proved   itself  so  pliable  to  Henry's  will 
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that  he  was  able  to  proceed  against  the  Greenwich  friars.     Tliey 

were     called    upon    to    profess    their   adherence    to    the    royal 

supremacy,  to    reject    Papal    authority,  and  to    take   an    oath 

of  allegiance  to  (^)ueen  Anne.     JSuiuerous  atteni])ts  were  made 

to   bend  these  triars  to   the  lloyal   will,  but  in  vain  ;    and  the 

suppression  of  the  entire  Order  of  Observants  followed  quickly 

upon  their  refusal  of  the  iirticles  proposed  by  the  king's  otticials. 

Before  the  end  ut'  August,  15.34,  the  seven  houses  of  English 

Observant  Friars  had  been  emptied  of  their  members,  and  about 

two  hundred  were  thrown  into  prison. 

The  Car-  Before    the    tinal    dispersion    of   the    Franciscan  Observants 

thusians.     ^j^^   Crown   had   commenced   its   conflict   with  the  Carthusian 

Order.     These  secluded  religious  had  taken  no  active  part  in 

the   thorny    questions   which   surrounded  the  divorce,  but  yet 

their  influence,  which,  owing  to  the  undoubted  sanctity  of  their 

lives,   was   considerable,  was   unquestionably   exercised   against 

Henry's  rejection  of  Papal  supremacy.     In  the  spring  of  1534, 

therefore,  the  tvoidiles  of  the  monks  of  the  London  Charterhouse 

commenced.     The  king  was  by  this  time  fully  connnitted  to  the 

breach    Avith    Rome,    and    had    already    made    up   his   mind  to 

override    all   opposition   to   this   determination.      The   London 

Carthusians   had   the  highest   reputation   for   strictness  of  life, 

whilst  a  fearless  superior.  Prior  John  Houghton,  presided  over 

them.     Chauney,  one  of  his  subjects,  says :   "  He  was  admired 

and  sought  after  by  all,  and  by  his  community  was  most  beloved 

and  esteemed."     Early  in  April,  1534,  the  royal  officials  visited 

the  monastery  and  demanded  the  signatures  of  the  fathers  to 

the  oath  of  succession.     First  at  a  private  interview  and  then 

publicly  in  Chapter,  Houghton  refused,  saying  "  he   could  not 

luiderstand  how  it  was  possible  that  a  marriage  ratified  by  the 

Church  and  so  long  unquestioned  could  be  undone."     To  this 

view  the  whole  connnunity  adhered. 

Prior  Houghton  and  Humfrey  ]\Iid(llomore,  the  procurator 
of  the  convent,  were  quickly  committed  to  the  Tower  ; 
there  they  remained  for  some  weeks.  Then,  persuaded  by 
the  arguments  of  some  who  visited  them,  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  "  as  far  as  it  was  lawful."  Six  months  later,  on 
.lanuavy  15th,  1535,  the  new  title  of  "Supreme  Head"  was, 
by  decree  of  Council,  incorporated  in  the  king's  style,  and  in 
April   Prior  Houghton,    Eobert    Laurence,    the    prior    of    the 
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Charterhouse  of  Beauvak',  and  Augustine  Webster,  prior  of 
Axlioliiie,  in  Lincolnshire,  anticipated  the  coining  of  the  llovai 
Connnissioners,  and  in  a  personal  interview  with  ("roinwell, 
declared  that  they  could  never  take  the  i'c(|uired  oath.  They 
were  forthwith  sent  once  more  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  2.Sth 
of  April  were  indicted  for  that  they  "did,  on  the  2(ith  April, 
27  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  Tower  of  Jjondon  .  .  .  o]>enly  declare 


THE    CAIITIIUSIANS    IN    PllISOX. 
{From  an  old  print.) 

and  say,  '  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  is  not  supreme  head  in 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England,' "  They  were  found  guilty 
of  this  new  form  of  verbal  treason,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  on 
the  4th  of  May  of  this  same  year,  158o.  Over  the  gateway  of 
the  Charterhouse  in  London  the  arm  of  I'rior  Houghton  was 
fixed  as  a  warning  to  his  brethren.  A  week  or  two  later  three 
more  were  lodged  in  prison,  where,  as  the  historian  Stow  relates, 
they  "  first  stood  in  prison  upright  chained  from  the  neck  to 
99 
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the  iinns,  and  their  legs  fettered  with  locks  and  chains,  by  the 
space  uf  thirteen  days,"  when  they  were  executed. 

For  two  years  the  rest  of  the  conmumit}'  were  kept  with 
great  strictness  in  their  house,  whilst  every  effort  was  made  to 
induce  them  to  comply  with  Henry's  demand.  Most  of  them 
continued  unshaken  in  their  determination,  and  in  May, 
1536,  those  who  held  out  were  sent  to  other  houses.  At 
length,  in  May,  1537,  the  Commissionei's  attended  at  the 
Charterhouse  to  demand  the  oath.  Twenty  took  it,  hut  ten 
still  resolutely  refused  and  were  carried  off  to  prison,  where, 
in  a  few  weeks,  as  Stow  says,  nine  of  their  number  died  "  with 
stink  and  miserably  smothered."  The  tenth  lingered  on  in 
prison  till  4th  August,  1540,  when  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
The  twenty  members  who  had  taken  the  oath  on  the  promise 
of  a  23ension,  surrendered  their  house  to  the  king.  They  con- 
tinued, however,  to  live  there  until  the  15th  of  November, 
1539,  when  they  were  forcibly'  expelled,  the  monastic  buildings 
being  subsequently  granted  out  as  a  place  'to  store  royal  tents 
and  engines  of  war. 
The  Meantime,  ^^reparations  were  being  pushed  on  for  a  measure 

Visitation,  of  more  general  suppression  of  religious  houses.  By  the  middle 
of  1534  Commissioners  were  at  work  in  all  parts  of  England 
tendering  the  new  oath  of  supremacy,  which,  in  the  minds 
of  king  and  minister,  was  to  be  accounted  the  touchstone 
of  loyalty  and  religion.  Lord  Herbert  states  that  the  scheme 
for  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council,  where  it  met  with  considerable  opposition. 
The  disapproval  of  the  measure  must  have  convinced  the  king 
of  the  need  of  caution.  In  the  authority  to  visit  all  monasteries 
formerly  subject  to  the  Pope,  which  Parliament  had  bestowed 
upon  the  king  two  years  previously,  Henry,  or  more  probably 
Cromwell,  was  not  slow  to  recognise  a  valuable  aid  to  attain 
the  desired  end.  A  general  visitation  of  all  religious  houses 
was  consequently  determined  upon.  The  chief  visitors — 
Legh,  Layton,  Ap  Rice,  London,  and  Eedyll — were  armed 
with  the  most  complete  authority,  and  their  own  letters 
are  sufhcient  evidence  that  they  fully  understood  that  the 
purpose  of  the  visitation  was  to  find  a  suitable  pretext  for 
suppression,  or  by  their  vexatious  injunctions  to  compel  sur- 
render.    The  visitors  passed  very  rapidly  from  place  to  place- 
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in  the  autumn  i\'i  I")."!.")  and  till  tlio  nieetinL;-  of  J'arlianu'iit,  in 
Fcliruaiy,  1.5o(i.  The  reports,  or  (■(rmjn'rfes  as  they  were  called, 
which  the  agents  furnished  to  Cromwell,  seem  to  show  that  by 
no  means  all  the  monastic  houses  had  been  inspected.  Suffi- 
cient had,  however,  been  done  to  .serve  the  i-oyal  purpose,  and, 
true  or  false,  their  tales  were  used  to  induce  Parliament  to 
suppress  the  lesser  religious  establishments  and  to  hand  over 
their  possessions  to  the  king. 

The  compcrta  or  compertes,  together  with  the  various  letters 


riwUi:  ytirk  i-  Sou    ^(>lttH'J  Hill.    II". 
Tilt:    f'LOISTEr.S,    CIIARTERIIOVSE,    LOXDOX. 


■written  by  the  visitors  whilst  on  their  rounds,  are  the  chief 
grounds  of  accusation  against  the  character  of  the  monks.  It 
should  in  fairness  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  do  not  profess 
to  be  more  than  reports,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
investigation;  whilst,  as  Mr.  Gairdner,  the  historian  of  this 
period,  says,  "  considering  the  rapidity  with  Avhich  the  work 
was  done,  the  investigations  could  hardlj-  have  been  very 
judicially  conducted."  Tt  may  be  admitted  tliat  the  sunnnary 
of  wliat  was  alleged  against  the  moral  state  of  many  religious 
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houses,  even,  lie   it   remembered,  some  of  the  greatest   in    the 
kingdom,  presents  a  black  enongh  picture.     Still  it  should  be 
remembered   that    the   whole   of   the   charges   rests   upon    (lie 
worth  of  the  visitors'  word  alone. 
THe  In  March,  1536,  Parliament  passed   the  Act   by  which  the 

Houses  smaller  monasteries  were  dissolved.  The  preamble  of  the 
Dissolved,  meastire  itself  contains  practically  all  that  is  known  of  its 
origin  and  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  House  to  pass 
it.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Bill  was  promoted  by 
the  Crown,  and  was  accepted  on  the  assurance  of  the  king 
that  evil  lives  were  beiny'  led  in  religious  houses  where  the 
number  of  inmates  was  less  than  twelve.  Of  this,  sa}'s  the  pre- 
amble, Henry  had  "  Ivnowledge  ...  as  well  by  the  coinpertes 
of  his  late  visitation  as  by  sundry  credible  information.s." 
And  as  a  further  reason,  it  was  stated  that  the  religious  in 
the  smaller  monasteries  would  be  useful  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
"  divers  and  great  solemn  monasteries  of  this  realm  (wherein, 
thanks  be  to  God,  religion  is  right  well  kept  and  observed)," 
and  which  "be  destitute  of  such  full  numbers  of  religious 
persons  as  they  ought  and  may  keep."  Acting  upon  this 
declaration,  "  the  Lords  and  Commons  by  a  great  deliberation 
finally  resolved "  that  the  king  should  take  possession  of  all 
monasteries  which  possessed  an  income  of  less  than  £200  a 
year;  so  "that  his  highness  may  .  .  .  dispose  of  them,  or 
any  of  them,  at  his  will  and  pleasure  to  the  honour  of  Cod 
and  the  wealth  of  this  i-ealm." 

To  deal  with  the  lands,  movables,  and  other  possessions 
which  would  come  into  the  lying's  hands  by  this  measure  ot 
suppression.  Parliament  sanctioned  the  creation  of  a  special 
court,  called  the  "  Court  of  Augmentations."  The  institution  ot 
this  has  been  regarrled  liy  historians  as  an  indication  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  Henry 
contemplated  further  and  more  extensive  measures  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  property.  It  was  constituted,  with  Sir  Richard 
Rich  as  first  chancellor  and  Sir  Thomas  Pope  as  treasurer,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1536 

As  a  first  step  to  the  takmg  possession  of  the  monastic 
jDOssessions,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  which  houses 
came  within  the  pecuniary  limit  of  £200  a  year.  With  this 
object,  the  royal  connnission  was  directed  to  some  of  the  leading 
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men   in  cacli  connt\ 


to  make  ,i  snr\"iy  nl  llir  \ariiius  lionses 
within  the  limits  ul'  their  respective  (Ustricts :  and  <m  the  very 
day  when  tlie  Court  ut'  Augmentations  was  finally  organised, 
instructions  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of  these  ( 'ommissionors. 
As  re^'ards  the  reliLiious,  the  directions  were  simtile.  The 
otticer  was  "  to  send  those  that  will  remain  in  the  religion  to 
other  houses  with  letters  to  the  Governors,  anil  ilin.sc  iliat 
wish  to  go  to  the  world  to  my  lord  of  Canterlmry  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor."  To  the  latter  class  "some  reasonable  reward," 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  place  appointed,  was  to  bo 
given.  The  superior  alone  was  to  have  any  pension  promised 
to  him,  and  he  was  to  go  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Augmentations  for  it 


sr.    ALBANS    CHALICE. 
(Trinity  College,  Oxford.) 


The  rest  of 
the  instructions  were  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  preservation  of  the  property  for  tlie 
king. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate 
with  any  certainty  the  mnnber  of  religious 
houses  which  passed  into  the  king's  hands 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Dissolution. 
The  authority  of  Stow,  however,  is  usually 
relied  upon  for  the  statement  that  "  the 
number  of  these  liouses  then  suppressed 
were  376,  the  value  of  their  lands  then 
£32,000  and  more  by  year."  Besides  this, 
there  was  the  money  received  for  the 
spoils  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels  sent 
by  the  Counnissioners  into  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  lead,  bells,  cattle,  furniture,  and  even  buildings. 
These  "  Robin  Hood's  pcnn3'worths "  are  su]iposed  by  Lord 
Herbert  to  have  brought  more  than  £100,000  into  the  voysl 
purse.  Judging  by  the  paltry  sums  realised  by  the  sales  of 
monastic  effects  and  by  the  totals  acknowledged  to  have  been 
received  by  the  Augmentation  Office  officials,  this  smn  would 
appear  altogether  too  high. 

The  number  of  persons  affected  by  these  first  systc-matic 
suppressions  Avas  very  considerable.  Besides  the  monks  and 
nuns  who  were  turned  out  of  their  houses,  and  the  .servants, 
farm  labourers,  and  others  to  whom  they  gave  employment 
and    means    of    snfisistence,   there    must    have    been    a    vast 
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number  of  men  and  women  whusc  livelihood  more  or  l(>ss 
depended  upon  the  inmates  of  the  dissolved  religious  estab- 
lishments. Putting  this  latter  class  altogether  on  one  side, 
Stow's  estimate  of  "  10,000  people,  masters  and  servants,  (who) 
lost  their  livings  by  the  putting  down  of  these  houses  at 
that  time,"  may  be  taken  as  fairly  correct.  From  such  of 
the  particulars  given  by  the  RoA'al  Commissioners  as  are 
still  extant,  it  may  be  roughly  calculated  that  over  2.000 
monks  and  nuns  were  dispossessed,  and  that  there  were, 
between  9,000  and  10,000  people  direitly  dependent  on  the 
monasteries  dissolved. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  work  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  entailing  considerable  hardship 
upon  many  of  the  inmates  thus  rendered  homeless.  Thus,  a 
nun  of  Arden,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  was  allowed  a  pittance 
"because  she  is  helpless  and  deaf,  and  is  said  to  be  over  eighty 
years  of  age,"  and  William  C'oventi'v,  of  Wombridge  I'riory,  had 
the  sum  of  £6  8s.  4d.  given  him  on  his  dismissal,  "  because  ho 
is  sick  and  decrepid";  wliilst  two  mms  of  Esholt,  in  Yorkshire, 
were  said  to  be  disabled  by  infirmities,  and  were  passed  over 
to  the  care  of  their  friends. 
The  The  Northern  disturbances  in  the  autumn  of  1536  and  the 

ofthe  spring  of  the  following  year  (pp.  47-50;  somewhat  checked  the 
Popular  progress  of  the  dissolutions.  But  once  the  insurgents  had  been 
finally  crushed  and  all  fear  of  domestic  danger  was  over, 
Henry  used  the  rising  as  a  pretext  to  effect  further  suppressions. 
Hitherto  the  attainder  of  a  bishop  or  abbot  for  treason  had 
not  been  hold  by  English  law  to  affect  the  property  of  the 
diocese  or  abbey  over  wdiich  the  attainted  superior  ruled.  The 
kino-  however,  now  determined  to  include  the  forfeitin-o  of  the 
possessions  of  the  corporation  in  the  jumishment  awarded  to 
the  head  for  real  or  suppo.sed  treasonable  jjraetices,  and  in  this 
way  several  large  and  important  religious  establishments  passed 
into  the  royal  hands.  Thus,  upon  the  executions  of  the  Abbots 
of  Whalley  and  Sawley  in  March,  1587,  the  king's  officials, 
acting  upcm  his  express  orders,  took  possession  of  the  houses 
and  property;  and  in  the  same  way  the  al)beys  of  liarlings, 
Jervaulx,  Kirksted,  and  Woburn,  with  the  priory  of  Bridlington, 
were  broueht  into  the  king's  hands  under  the  law  of  attainder; 
whilst  by  threats  and  judicious  management,  the  Earl  of  Sussex 


Kirkstecl. 
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obtained  the    surrender    of    tlie    tj'reat    abbey  of    Furncss,  in 
Lancashire. 
The  The   autumn  of   153S,  and   the  first    half  of   tlic    foilowintr 

Destroyed  3'*-''^'"'  ^^itnessed  the  destruction  of  the  EngHsh  friaries.  I'or 
some  reason  or  other  these  houses,  although  they  had  Init, 
small  incomes,  had  not  been  dealt  with  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  dissolving  the  lesser  monasteries.  At  the  time  ol 
their  fall,  the  friars  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  poverty, 
and  this  may  have  secured  for  them  a  temporary  respite.  The 
total  number  of  their  establishments  in  England  was  about  two 
hundred.  Of  these  the  Franciscans  had  sixty,  the  Dominicans 
fifty-three,  the  Austin  friars  forty-two,  and  the  Carmelites  six- 
and-thirty.  The  rest  were  held  by  the  Trinitarians  and  other 
less  important  bodies  of  friars.  At  the  time  of  their  destruction, 
although  redticed  by  various  circumstances,  the  friai's  numbered 
probably  aliout  eighteen   hundred. 

From  Michaelmas,  1537,  to  the  same  date  in  the  following 
year,  the  work  of  dissolving  the  monastic  houses  was  pushed 
on  vigorously.  During  that  time  many  of  the  larger  establish- 
ments either  surrendered  ti:i  the  king,  or  in  some  other  w^ay 
passed  into  his  hands.  Legally,  Henry  had  a  right  only  to 
those  monasteries  with  a  yearly  income  of  less  than  £200 ;  l)Ut 
after  the  failure  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the  work  of  general 
Voluntary  suppression  was  actively  commenced.     It  was  of  course  necessary 

Surren-       ^^^.^^  j|      surrender  of  those  abbeys  which  did  not  come  within 
ders.  '' 

the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Dissolution  should  at  least  appear 

to    be   voluntary,   and   every   pressure  was   lirought   upon    the 

monks  and  nuns  to  induce   them   to  resign    their  possessions. 

The   secret   instructions   given   to   the   agents    employed   were 

precise  :  they  were  to  take  "  the  consent  of  the  head  and  convent 

by  way  of  their  fair  surrender  imder  their  convent  seal  to  the 

same.     If  they  shall  willingly  consent  and  agree,"  the  Commis- 

I  sioners  are  directed  to  promise  them  pensions  and  other  rewards. 

But  "  if  they  shall  find  any  of  the  said  heads  and  convents,  so 

appointed   to  be   dissolved,  so   Avilful   and  obstinate   that  they 

will  in  no  wise  submit  themselves  to  the  King's  Majesty,"  or 

"  resign  at  the  King's  wish,"  the  Commissioners  are  then  to  take 

possession  of  everything,  and  neither  give  pensions  nor  any  part 

of  their  household  goods  to  "  such  obstinate  and  wilful  persons. 

till  they  shall  know  further  of  the  King's  pleasure." 
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Meantiine,  however,  wliilsi  tlic  secret  instructions  to  the 
agents  leave  no  room  for  doulit  as  to  tlic  royal  intentions,  by 
express  direction  of  the  rulers,  the  idea  of  any  general  attack 
upon  the  monastic  system  was  not  only  krpi  in  the  background, 
but  actually  and  publicly  repudiated  by  butli  Henry  and  his 
agents.  The  monasteries  stood  alone.  'Singly  tiiey  were 
approached  with  proposals  for  surrender,  with  a  pittance  for 
their  mend)ers:  or  seizure,  should  they  refuse,  with  poverty  and 
possible  punishment.  Most  of  the  houses  made  choice  of  the 
former  alternative,  and  in  the  years  L5.S8  and  1.539  surrender.s, 
which  can  hardl}'  with  truth  be  called  voluntary,  were  ol)tained. 
In  this  wa}',  some  150  monasteries  of  men  and  perhaps  fifty 
convents  of  wi)men  passed  into  the  royal  possession. 

Early  in  1539  it  Ijecame  necessary  to  obtain  apjn-oval  from  Appu- 
Parliament  for  what  had  been  done.  There  is  evidence  to  prove  gf'},^^ 
that  Henry  at  first  thought  of  pledging  himself  to  devote  the  Endow- 
appropriated  property  to  public  purposes.  A  draft  of  a  projected 
Act  in  the  king's  writing  suggests  tliat  the  wealth  of  the 
religious  corporations  miglit  with  advantage  "be  turned  to 
better  use  (as  hereafter  shall  follow),  whereby  God's  Word  might 
the  better  be  set  forth,  children  brought  uji  in  learning,  clerics 
nourished  in  the  universities,  old  servants  decayed  have  livings, 
almshouses  for  poor  folk  to  be  sustained  in,  readers  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin  to  have  good  stipends,  daily  alms  to  be 
administered,  men<ling  of  highways,  exhibitions  for  ministers 
of  the  Church,"  and  considerable  additions  made  to  the  existing 
bishoprics  (p.  77).  Whatever  mducements  were  put  before  the 
Parliament  to  win  its  consent  to  the  king's  proposals,  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  public  benefits  is  suggested  in  the  Act  itself,  which 
for  the  second  time  dealt  with  the  monastic  property.  It  was 
introduced  to  the  House  on  the  13th  of  May,  1539,  and  six  days 
later  became  law.  In  no  sense  can  this  measure  be  considered 
properly  as  one  dissolving  or  suppressing  anv  religious  houses. 
Its  object  was  to  secure  to  the  king  the  property  of  such 
monasteries  as  had  "  by  any  means  come  into  his  hands  l.iy 
supersession,  dissolutidu,  or  surrender  since  the  4th  of  February," 
1536.  Unlike  the  Act  of  1536,  this  one  does  not  allege  any 
reasons,  but  simply  states  that  "  sundry  abbots,  priors,  abbesses, 
prioresses,  and  other  ecclesiastical  governors  and  governesses  of 
divers  monasteries  .  .  .  of  lln'ir  own  free  and  voluntary  minds, 
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good  wills  and  assents,  without  constraint,  co-action,  or  compul- 
sion of  any  manner  of  person  or  persons,"  have  resigned  their 
possessions  into  the  king's  hands.  Those,  therefore,  Henry  and 
his  heirs  arc  to  hold  for  ever,  and  this  permission  was  to  extend 
to  all  houses  subsequently  surrendered  or  dissolved. 
The  By  the  autumn  of  1539  comparatively  few  I'eligious  houses 

stages.  ^^^^^  remained  in  the  possession  of  tiie  monks.  Monastic 
buildings  in  county  after  county  \vere  laid  desolate  by  the  royal 
agents,  and  the  religious  one  after  another  expelled  from  their 
homes.  Where  resistance  was  offered,  the  ready  process  of 
attainder,  with  its  accompanying  confiscation,  which,  as  Hallam 
says,  "  against  everj^  form  of  received  law,"  followed  the  treason, 
supposed  or  real,  of  the  head  of  the  corporation,  was  at  hand  to 
effect  wdiat  threats  or  promises  had  been  unable  to  accomplish. 
Under  the  working  of  this  mysterious  law  of  attainder,  the 
abbots  of  the  throe  great  Benedictine  houses  of  Glastonbury, 
Colchester,  and  Reading  were  executed,  and  their  possessions 
seized  for  the  Crown.  From  notes  in  Cromwell's  own  hand  it 
seems  clear  that  some  time  between  the  passing  of  the  Act 
regarding  the  monasteries  in  April,  15:39,  and  Se})tember  in  the 
same  year,  these  abbots  must  have  been  sounded,  and  it  had 
been  found  that  compliance  was  not  to  be  expected  from  them. 
Immediate  action  w-as  taken;  on  the  19th  of  this  latter  month 
the  royal  agents  appeared  at  Glastonbury,  and  having  cross- 
examined  the  abbot,  Richard  Whiting,  and  ransacked  his 
apartments  for  compromising  documents,  they  sent  him  uj) 
to  prison  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Immediately  they  proceeded 
to  "  despatch  "  the  monks  "  with  as  nuich  celerity  "  as  possible, 
and  by  October  24th,  Avhilst  Abbot  Wliiting  remained  still 
untried  in  the  Tower,  the  rich  plate  of  the  abbey  ^vas  handed 
into  the  royal  treasury  among  the  possessions  of  "  attainted 
persons  and  places."  Before  the  abbot  left  his  prison  his  case 
was  virtually  concluded,  and  Cromwell  could  note :  "  Item : 
The  Abbot  of  Glaston  to  be  tried  at  Glaston  and  also  executed 
there."  The  Church  historian  Collier  is  probably  correct  when 
he  writes  of  the  three  abbots :  "  To  reach  them  .  .  .  the  oath  of 
supremacy  was  offered,  and  upon  their  refusal  they  were 
condemned  for  high  treason." 

The  result  of  the  trial  at  Wells  was,  upon  Cromwell's  own 
showinir,  a  forecjone  conclusion,   and    the   abbot's   execution   at 
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Glastonburv,  ii|iimi  T(ir  Hill,  wiih  t\vi>  o^  liis  iiiDiiks,  mi  N(i\rm- 
ber  15th,  153y,  tinally  ])lace(l  the  rich  possessions  of  tlir  uMn  y 
at  the  king's  ilis[)osal.  On  the  same  day  HuL;ii  ('ouk,  I  ho 
Abbot  of  Reading,  and  two  jiricsts  sutVercd  doalii  in  li-onf  ol'  liio 
abbey  gateway:  whilst  a  i'ortnight  kiter,  on  llio  1st  oC  UooeiubLr, 
1539,  Thomas  Marshall,  or  Beehe,  the  last  Ahliot  of  Colchester, 
was  likewise  executed.  Within  six  w-eeks  of  his  death  the 
monastic  buildings  of  St.  John's  Abbey  had  been  dismantled, 
and  workinen  were  biisy  stripping  the  lead   from    the  i-oof  of 
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the  church,  melting  it  into  pigs  with  the  carved  woodwork  of 
the  choir,  and  breaking  up  the  bells  that  the  metal  might  lie 
conveyed  awav  in  fiarrels  for  sale. 

By  the  beginning  of  1540  the  work  of  sujipressing  the 
rehgious  houses  in  England  was  practically  over.  Between 
1538  and  15-tO  jn-obalily  about  250  of  the  greater  houses  of 
men  and  women  had  passed  into  the  king's  possession. 
It  has  been  estimated,  from  an  examination  of  available 
sources  of  information,  that  the  entire  number  of  nioidvs, 
canons,  friars,  and  nuns  dispossessed  from  first  to  last  was 
probably   in  excess   of  eight  thousand,  wdiilst  there  must  h.-ive 


of  the 

Inmates. 
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been  at  least  ten  times  that  nuinlicr  of  people  more  or  less 
(lejK'ndont  upon  them. 

Fate  Most,    liut    by    no    means    all,    of    tin'    disliaiided     ndigious 

obtained  some  kind  of  pension.  As  regards  the  smaller  houses, 
which  alone  had  been  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament,  only  the 
superior  received  any  annuit}'.  The  friars,  as  a  rule,  obtained 
nothing,  and  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  monks  and  nuns,  only 
such  as  resigned  their  houses  in  compliance  with  the  royal 
wishes  were  promised  annual  pittances.  Those  who  resisted 
or  objected  obtained  nothing.  Thus  no  monk  at  monasteries 
like  Kirksted,  Jervaulx,  or  Whalley  in  the  north,  or  Glaston- 
bury, Reading,  Colchester,  or  Woburn  in  the  south,  obtained 
anything.  Moreover,  even  a  surrender  does  not  always  ajipear 
to  have  afforded  any  sure  title  to  such  a  payment.  Thus,  to 
take  an  example,  Fnrness  Abbey  was  dissolved,  apparently 
without  the  monks  having  obtained  any  promise  of  a  pension. 
On  dismissal  from  their  cloister  each  received  forty  shillings, 
and  to  three,  "  who  were  sick  and  impotent,"  an  extra 
twenty  shillings  was  given.  The  following  year  the  late  abbot 
was  provided  with  the  profits  of  a  rectory,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  his  house :  but.  as  far  as  appears,  none  of  the 
thirty  monks  who  were  living  at  Fnrness  at  the  surrender 
ever  obtained  anything  for  their  somewhat  tardy  compliance 
with  Henry's  desires. 

Financial  It   is   not   easy   to   determine   with  anything  like  accm-acy 

the  value  of  the  property  which  passed  into  the  royal  possession 
by  the  dissolutions.  Speed  has  put  the  total  annual  value  of 
the  lands  and  benefices  at  £171,312  4s.  3|d.,  and  a  modern 
calculation  places  it  at  £200,000  in  round  numbers.  The  exist- 
ing accounts,  however,  show  thnt  Henry  never  derived  anything 
like  so  large  a  benefit  from  the  spoliation,  (iratuitous  grants, 
speedy  sales  of  lands,  and  other  such  things,  quickly  reduced 
the  capital  value  of  the  prize,  so  that  in  no  single  year  did  the 
income  from  the  confiscated  property  exceed  £45,000. 

The  worth  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate  received  b}'  the 
treasurer,  and  estimated  by  him  at  the  melting  price,  was 
more  than  £(S.5,000,  or  ver\-  nearly  a  million  sterling  of  our 
money.  Of  the  other  .spoils  some  of  the  richest  were  pre- 
served and  forwarded  to  London  for  the  king's  use:  whilst  the 
greater  part  were  sold   for  what  the  tiling'^  would  fetch  at  the 


Results. 
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small  auctions  held  all  ov(-r  I  he  couiiii-y  in  the  cloistrrs  or 
chapter-houses  of  iho  deserted  monasteries,  in  round  H'^urcs 
the  money  received  by  the  king  in  this  way  from  15:5(i  till 
his  death  was  some  £1,423,500,  or  between  fourteen  and 
tifteen  millions  sterling  of  the  present  money.  Besides  this 
sum,  however,  there  was  the  worth  of  the  vestments  and 
other  ecclesiastical  furniture  reserved  for  the  king's  use,  and, 
what  Cromwell  evidently  prizetl  more  than  the  rich  plate 
itself,  the  countless  precious  stones  and  jewels  from  all  the 
churches  and  shrines  of  the  English  monasteries. 


Out   ot   the   vast   iilunder   obtamod   by   the   Dissolution  there  Charles 

1  !_•      .1        /ti  1      i-        ^1  f-      .      RAYMOND 

was  some  attempt  made  to  reht  the  Cliureh  tor  the  new  tune,  beazley. 
First  in  1.534,  twenty-six  suffragan  sees  were  indicated;'    then,  Thesev- 

'^  .  er3.nc6 

after  the  final  monastic  dissolution  of  1.539,  eighteen  new  and  the 
dioceses  were  promised  ;  at  last  six  were  founded— Chester,  Reaction. 
Peterborough,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bristol,  and  Westminster. 
Out  of  Wolsey's  benefactions  Cardinal  College  alone  emerged 
from  the  wreck  with  diminished  resources  and  the  glory  of  a 
royal  re-creation.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  after  his  first  taste 
of  spoil  in  1.529,  Henry's  needs  and  avarice  seemed  to  grow 
together.  In  1545,  less  than  six  vi'ars  after  the  last  of  the 
rehgious  houses  had  been  seized,  the  endowments  of  the 
universities,  of  all  colleges  of  priests,  and  of  all  the  chantries 
and  guilds  were  put  at  the  Crown's  mercy :  commi.ssioners 
were  appointed  to  visit  thein,  and  only  the  king's  death  seems 
to  have  delayed  their  action  till  the  new  reign.  As  most  of 
the  landed  spoil  fell  to  the  imbles  and  gentry,  and  most  of 
the  movables  soon  passed  out  of  Henry's  coffers,  after  meeting 
the  calls  of  the  moment,  every  great  lay  interest  was  thus 
united  in  the  attack  on  Church  property,  which  continued  to 
the  death  of  Edward  VI. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  treat  the  wdiole  period  from 
1529    to    1553  as   on   a   level.     For   the  tirst  ten  years  of  the 

'  Thetford,  Ipswich.  Colchester,  Dover,  Guildford,  Taunton.  Southampton, 
Sliaftesbury,  Melton.  JIarIborou:4h,  Bedford.  Leicester,  Gloucester.  Shrewsbury, 
Bristol,  Penritli,  Bridi;\vater,  Xottinjiliam.  Grantham.  Hull,  Huntin^'don,  Cam- 
bridge, St.  Germans  (in  Cornwall),  and  tlie  Isle  of  Wiffht.  with  two  otliers — in 
place  of  the  Roman  Bishops  "in  partil)us."  Seven  were  appointed,  but  the 
movement  soon  dropped,  to  be  revived  in  the  "Victorian  era. 
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destructive ; 


revolution,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  win-ic  is  inainly 
for  the  next  ten  there  is  a  distinct  inovenicnt  towards  recon- 
struction, cndintj  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  lo4!l.  After  the  final 
statute  of  1.537  had  been  passed  against  the  Tope's  authority, 
embodying  and  siipplenienting  all  former  Acts,  and  after 
the  Great,  or  approved,  English  Uible  had  been  published 
in  1.53!),  the  movement  towards  foreign  Protestantism  is 
roughly  checked.  The  (Jerman  and  Lutheran  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves  is  annulled ;  Cromwell,  who  had  hoped  by 
this  to  "  bring  the  king  to  such  a  pass  that  lie  should  not 
be  able  to  resist,"  is  thrown  as  a  sop  to  the  conservative  or 
Catholic  party  whom  he  had  ridden  so  hard,  and  tlie  Act  of  Six 
Articles  reaffirms  transubstantiation,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  and  auricular  confession — 
adding,  more  cautiously,  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not 
necessaiy,  and  that  private  masses  were  both  lawful  and  useful. 

The  Howard  marriage  (July  28,  1540)  seemed  to  bind  the 
king  to  the  reaction  as  the  Bullen  and  Seymour  marriages  of 
1533  and  1536  had  bound  him  to  the  revolution;  but  even 
as  early  as  153G  Henry's  proclamation  ordering  the  English 
Bible,  '■  of  the  largest  volume,"  to  be  set  u]5  in  churches,  shows 
his  dislike  of  doctrinal  change  and  of  Protestant  agitation. 
"  The  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  read  at  the  time  of  the  mass,  or 
for  disputation  or  exposition  of  mysteries  therein  contained." 
The  unauthorised  versions,  with  their  controversial  prefaces 
and  notes,  are  discouraged,  and  in  1539  superseded  by  the 
State  revision  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  1525  (p.  283);  while, 
in  1542,  Edmund  Bonner,  as  Bisliop  of  London,  is  allowed 
to  forbid  "  all  crowding  to  read,  or  commenting  on  what  is  read." 
The  more  Henry  learned  of  the  Lutheran  or  of  the  Zwinglian 
system,  the  less  he  liked  either. 

Li  the  same  way,  the  Ten  Articles  of  153(j  are  explained  in 
the  "  Christian  Man's  Institution  "  and  "Erudition  "  of  1537-43, 
which  states  the  Catliolic  doctrine  without  change  upon  bap- 
tism, penance,  the  Eucharist,  and  justification,  but  explains 
the  "  rigid  use  of  images,  honouring  of  saints,  ceremonies 
and  purgatory,"  denounces  many-  abuses,  and  defines  the 
"  fundamentals  of  religion,"  as  comprehended  in  tlie  Bible, 
the  three  creeds,  and  the  decrees  of  the  first  four  Councils 
— Niciea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon. 
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Again,  in  1545,  Shaxton,  ex-Bishop  of  Saruiu,  is  forced  to 
admit  all  the  disputed  points  in  tlio  medieval  sense:    in   1540 
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Latimer  is  sent  to  the  Tower;  Cranmer  about  the  same  time, 
and  again  in  1545,  is  accnsed  of  heresy,  and,  from  the  time 
of  CromweH's    fall,  the  party  of  which    he    was   heeoining  the 
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orticial  chief,  is  cleaHy  in  oiipositioii,  while  the  conservatives, 
under  Gardiner,  are  in  power  and  favour  at  the  Council.  For, 
whatever  were  the  king's  personal  leanings,  doctrinally  he 
sympathises  to  the  end  with  the  highest  Churchnianship.  Yet 
the  tendency  to  treat  all  the  Church  system  as  of  polUkul 
obligation  is  found  even  here ;  tenets  are  "  charitable,"  "  com- 
fortable," "  godly  " ;  ceremonies  are  "  laudable  "  or  "  instructive." 
"In  all  disputes,"  says  the  proclamation  of  1544,  "recour.se 
must  be  had  to  the  Catholic  Church :  .  .  .  therefore  all  books 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  now  and  to  be  set  forth  are  for- 
bidden ;  .  .  .  but  it  is  to  the  King,  by  Scripture,  that  all 
power  is  given  of  determining  causes,  of  correcting  heresies, 
errors,  and  sins." 
The  New  Whatever   the    truth    may   be   of    Henry's   supposed'    con- 

version in  his  last  illness,  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  earlier 
time  is  maintained  in  all  his  official  acts  till  the  end  in  1547, 
and  the  English  Prayer-Book  of  1549  is  only  the  result  of 
Henry's  reconstructive  policy,  which  aimed  at  purifying  and 
popularising  the  Catholic  system,  as  he  finally  conceived  it. 
This  policj'  had  already  given  the  English  people  an  English 
Litany  in  1544,  an  English  Primer  in  1545,^  with  versions 
of  matins  and  evensong,  and  parts  of  other  services'' — and  in 
154U  had  directed  Cranmer  to  "pen  a  form  lor  the  altering  of 
the  mass  into  a  conmiunion,"  just  as  in  1535  and  1542  the 
name  of  the  Pope  and  all  "  apocryphas,  feigned  legends,  and 
unscriptural  saints,"  had  been  "  put  out  of  the  service-books 
and  calendars,  newly  castigated  and  reformed. ' 

In  the   same  spirit,  and   with  thr  apparent  support  of  the 

'  After  his  marriage  to  Catherine  Parr,  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  her 
Protestant  sympathits.  She  procured  a  translation  of  Erasmus's ''Paraphrase." 
which  was  afterwards  ordered,  by  Edward's  injunctions  of  \'A~.  for  use  by  the 
clergj'. 

-  Or  Layman's  Book  of  Devotions,  the  authorised  edition,  following  Marshall's 
irrefrular  one  (l."i3.".). 

^  On  the  Eng-lish  Liturtry  of  XTi-H.  cf.  the  king's  letter  to  Cranmer,  sty  lint; 
it  "The  Common  Prayer  of  Procession,"  and  adding  "that  from  henceforth 
general  processions  be  had  in  all  cities,  towns,  churches,  and  parishes,  with 
godly  prayers  and  suff rages  in  our  native  English  tongue."  This,  with  tvro 
chapters  for  daily  lessons  from  the  English  Bible — one  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, one  from  the  Old — and  with  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Ave 
Maria  (translated  in  l.'j-13).  was  all  the  English  service  authorised  up  to  ]."i47, 
though  in  the  preface  to  the  Primer  more  seems  ju'omised,  and  probably  much 
more  was  used  irregularly  in  Ptiritanising  parishes. 
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C'IuutIi  leaders,  Ileniy  liad  stcadiK  [in'sscd  fm-  a  ivIiaMo 
English  Bible.  Tyndale's  orii^Miial  version  ,>['  1525.  tliouiili  its 
text  was  largely  nsed  in  most  that  followed  it,  was  put  out  of 
court  bv  its  "glosses"  and  eontrnversial  turns  of  sense.  The 
achievement  of  this  purpose  will  be  traced  in  detail  later  (p.  2.S4). 

Thus  before  15-H  Henry  \'lll.  had  completed  an  English 
Bible  and  begun  an  English  Frayer-iSook  ;  in  1581  \V\nkyn  de 
Worde  printed  the  tirst  collection  of  English  carols,  and  soon 
after  this  ililes  Coverdale  compiled  the  tii'st  English  hynni- 
book.  The  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  -was  one  of  the  very  few 
matters  that  seemed  to  have  really  united  the  sympathies  of 
conservatives  and  Protestants  in  Henry's  Council.  Apjiarently 
both  parties  would  have  also  agreed  on  some  revision  of 
ritual  and  popular  reUgious  custom,  Imt  tiny  could  not  agree 
where  to  stop. 

Among  the  superstitions  questioned  or  rejected  thus  early  Reiic 

were  pilgrimages  and   their   objects — the  relics  so  vehenientlv  Jfo'"^^? 
'    >^  '  ''  •     Rejected. 

attacked  by  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More — the  older  forms  of 
veneration  of  images,  and  of  invocation  of  saints,  pardons,  in- 
dulgences, and  the  purgatorial  abuses.  The  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr  at  Canterbur}-,  as  the  monument  of  a  priest  who 
successfully  defied  a  king  and  a  Henry,  and  which  for  its  wealth 
and  fame  had  become  the  great  English  religious  spectacle,'  was 
plundered  and  razed,  and  the  saint's  name  scratched  out  of  the 
service-books.  The  king  gained  twenty-six  cartloads  of  treasure, 
and  the  long-deferred  present  of  Pope  Paul  UI.'s  excom- 
munication, drawn  up  in  1535,  and  suspended  out  of  deference 
to  the  French  king,  as  Henry  himself  had  suspended  his  anti- 
Papal  statutes,  till  all  hope  of  reunion  was  passed. 

By  the  time  of  Cranmer's  catechism  in  154.^,  pilgrimagi'S  cere- 

had   become   a    memory,    with     the    more    extreme    abuses    of  ™""".^5 

•^  Retained, 

images  and  purgatory :   but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  liturgical 

ceremonies  were  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign.     In  the  year 

of  Latimer's  disgrace,  the  king  bids  all  his  subjects  "  observe 

the  holy  bread  and  water,  creeping  to  the  cross,  setting  up  of 

lights  before  the  Corpus  Christi,  bearing  of  candles,  ottering  of 

crysomes,  and  the  rest."      The   attempt  of  Cranmer's   German 

^  Cf.  Cliaucer,  Prologue  : — 

"  But  chieft'ly,  from  pvfiy  Shin-  s  rii'lt- 
Of  Engeloiid,  to  Cmitorbury  they  weiKic 
Tlie  holy  blissful  martyr  there  to  sceki^." 

100 
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friends  in  15:3?S  to  interfere  with  these  and  their  related 
doctrines  as  superstitions,  and  tiie  insults  of  the  i'rotestant 
"ribalds,"   provoked    the    Ait    of    Six    Articles,    deferred    the 


English  service-book,  ani 


my  mamtani  every  jot  of 


the  old  ritual  to  his  death.  Jn  15.S8  "at  Hadley,  in  Suttblk, 
and  Stratfoid,  in  Essex,"  the  mass  and  Te  Deuni  had  been 
regularly  said  in  English,  and  on  August  23rd  of  the  same 
year,  the  '■  rood  of  the  north  door  in  Paul's "  was  taken 
down  by  the  king's  comniandnient :  yet  the  English  Order  of 
Conuiuuuun  did  nut  appear  till  I .HN.  It  was  a  premature 
beginning.  The  parish  registers,  ordered  by  Cromwell  in 
September,  1538,  had  greater  permanence,  but  this  and  the 
transfer  of  about  one-tliird  of  the  tithe  to  laymen,  with  the 
new  diocesan  and  suffragan  bishopries,  together  with  the  lit- 
urgical reforms  already  noticed,  almost  complete  the  list  of 
alterations  in  the  usage  of  the  ordinary  Church  system  under 
Henry  VIII.  The  monasteries  were  an  overgrowth,  and  were 
cut  otf  as  such.  The  normal  parish,  deanery,  archdeaconry, 
and  diocese,  it  was  the  avowed  aim  of  the  king's  policy  to 
strengthen :  the  normal  doctrine  and  ritual,  apart  from  the 
questions  of  power  and  income,  it  became  his  settled  purpose 
to  support.  The  English  Church,  he  insisted,  had  rejected 
foreign  tyranny  and  innovations  and  looked  back  to  the  first 
Christians  for  its  model,  but  without  any  dissent  from  other 
national  Churches,  or  any  shadow  of  turning  from  the  ancient 
Catholic  faith.  For  it  was  an  Old  Catholic  or  Anglo-Catholic 
ideal  which  satisfied  the  first  lielormers,  though  it  was  im- 
patiently discarded  by  the  Protestants,  whose  slow  but  steady 
progress  is  proved  by  their  irresistible  strength  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  new  reign  and  the  new  Court  favour. 


ARTHUR 

HASSALL. 

The 

Balance 

of  Classes 

Altered. 


During  Henry  A^III.'s  reign  the  tendencies  which  were  visible 
in  his  father's  lifetime  became  still  more  strongly  marked  and 
more  fully  developed.  The  centre  of  gravity  in  the  great  ship 
of  State  permanently  shifted.  Henry  VIII.  won  and  established 
a  dictatorship;  he  permanently  changed  the  balance  between 
the  Church  and  State  and  between  the  Crown  and  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  in  accordance  with  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Henry  VII. 
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Tlic  cleru'V,  already  (lependciit.  on  ilic  < 'rdwn,  were  lorccd 
b\-  oircumstanrcs  to  act  in  liarinony  with  lliu  will  of  the  king, 
and  ottered  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  increase  of  the  royal 
power.  But  their  sul.)servience  did  not  savr  thcin  iVoiii  s]i(>iia- 
tion  and  loss  of  political  influence.  By  his  destruction  of 
the  monastic  system  Henry  thre\v'  out  of  Parhaiuent  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  spiritual  baronage,  thus  revolutionising  the 
balance  of  forces  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Church  hud 
been,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  the  only 
power  which  might  have  resisted  the  Crown.  But,  owIul;'  to 
their  loss  of  jwpularity,  the  clergy  had  been  compelled  to  ally 
themselves  with  royalty,  and  when  the  breach  with  Home  came, 
they  found  that  all  possil)ility  of  taking  up  an  independent 
attitude  was  gone.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  in  no  small 
measure  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  monarehiial  idea. 
For  royalty  had,  in  great  measure  through  the  action  of  the 
clergy  themselves,  become  invested  with  a  spiritual  inHuence 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  this  remained  after  the  king 
liad  dismissed  his  spiritual  advisers  and  changed  his  relisious 
principles.  The  royal  supremacy  was  established,  and  with 
the  adoption  by  Henry  YHI.  of  an  ecclesiastical  headship  a 
gradual  change  can  be  ob.served  coming  over  the  composition  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  itself.  After  the  breach  Avith  Rome  the 
clergy  and  bishops  are  often  married  men,  taken  generally 
from  the  middle  classes,"  witli  whom  they  sympathise  and  by 
whom  they  are  influenced.  Thus  a  complete  revolution  was 
effected  in  the  condition  and  status  of  tlie  clergy.  The 
ecclesiastical  powers  hitherto  in  the  liands  of  the  Pope  were 
transferred  to  the  Crown,  the  episcopal  office  became  for  a 
time  subordinate  to  the  king,  and  the  Church,  from  being 
an  independent  rival,  sank  into  a  position  of  subservience 
from  which  she  was  unable  to  raise  herself  for  many  years 
to  come.  At  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign  the  number  of 
■spiritual  peers  was  forty-nine :  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  it  fell  to  twenty-six. 

But   the   growth   of  the   royal   supremacy  was  aided  more  The  old 
by  the  altered  position  of  the  nobles  than  by  any  other  single  N°'''^*y 
circumstance.     Henry  VIII.  found  no  strong  baronage  to  thwart 
him.      The  policy  of  proscription  had   destroj^ed  all   that   was 
dangerous   in    the   old   nobility.     During  the  ]\Iiddlc  Ages  the 
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barons  had  liurnu  tin;  luiiiit  i>t  the  conflict  for  English  libcrtj', 
and  their  inipoleueu  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  cleared  the 
way  for  the  assertion  of  the  monarchical  principle.  The  nation, 
in  its  anxiety  for  order  and  good  government,  was  content  to 
leave  the  upper  classes  at  the  mercy  of  the  king;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this  prevailing  sentiment,  Henry  VII.  had  pursued 
a  policy  of  levelling  class  privileges.  His  Government,  carried 
on  for  the  most  part  by  capable  oflicials  whom  he  could  trust, 
did  not  necessaril}'  exclude  the  old  nobles  from  ofHee,  but  they 
were  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  other  officials,  and  wlien 
Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne,  the  power  of  the  old  nobles 
had  practicali}'  pas.sed  away. 
The  New  Henry  \"II.'s  unbending  rule  had  shown  the  remnant  of  the 

Nob'  ty.  ^jj  feudal  nobility  the  folly  of  entering  upon  rebellion,  and 
his  policy  of  founding  a  new  race  of  nobles  was  adopted  and 
developed  with  characteristic  energy  by  his  son.  And  the 
history  of  this  policy  of  replacing  the  old  bj^  a  new  race  of 
noLiles  affords  valuable  illustrations  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  social  life.  Throughout  his  reign  Henry  "\'III.  had 
numerous  opportunities,  which  he  readily  seized,  of  creating 
a  new  nobility,  absolutely  dependent  on  himself  The  powers 
of  the  Crown  were  enormous:  its  patronage  and  revenues  were 
immense.  The  king  had  at  his  own  innnediate  disposal  "  the 
stewardships  of  forests,  manors,  chaces,  castles,  fisheries,  and 
mines ;  the  collectorships  of  customs  in  ^■arious  ports ;  ap[)oint- 
ments  of  ambassadors,  connnissions  in  tlie  army  and  navy."  By 
confiscations  and  by  the  attainders  of  the  de  la  Poles,  the 
Salisburj's,  the  Empsons,  and  the  Dudleys,  the  Crown  lands, 
already  increased  by  the  rebellions  in  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  Avere 
vastly  augmented,  and  numerous  lucrative  posts  connected 
with  the  royal  estates  could  lie  bestowed  on  the  king's 
favourites.  Moreover,  with  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  an 
enormous  amount  of  land  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  handed  over  to  Henry's 
courtiers,  who  formed  a  new  Court  nobility,  owing  its  rise 
entirely  to  the  king's  favour,  and  disinclined,  as  long  as  Henry 
lived,  to  show  any  political  energy. 

The  exclusive  road  to  promotion  in  t!ie  earlier  portion  of 
the  reign  may  be  said  to  have  lain  in  personal  service  to 
the  king.     It  has   been   accurately   stated  that  "  the  Howards, 
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the  Bi'andoiis,  the  Jerniny'liiuiis,  tlio  Siihioys,  tlie  rhiii- 
tagenets,  the  Sherboriies,  tlic  Kitzwillianis,  tliu  Marm'vs  were 
or  liad  all  been  Squires  nr  i\iiights  ol'  the  liody  or  ( iciitlc- 
iiicn    of  the    Chamber."       Siiniiarly.    all    the    iiiiportant    oHiees 


JOHN'    ItrssEI.L,    IIIiNT    KAIM,    (IP    IlEIlFORD. 
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in  the  departments  of  the  State  and  in  the  army  and  navy 
were  filled  by  men  who  had  been  in  personal  attendance 
on  the  king,  who  were  tlie  servants  of  tlie  Crown,  and  as 
keenly  interested  in  the  extension   of  the  myal   jirerogative  as 
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was  the  khvj;  liiiiiself.  An  aristocrac}-  was  thus  in  part  created 
of  a  diti'erent  kind  from  the  old  feiuhxl  aristocracy  and  animated 
with  different  sentiments.  The  latter  was  taken  from  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  ;  it  owed  its  position,  in  great  measure, 
to  vast  territorial  possessions,  it  kept  a  jealous  watch  over  the 
powers  of  the  Crown,  it  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  imdiie 
extension  of  its  prerogatives.  The  former  was  talcen  from  a 
lower  class ;  it  owed  its  elevation  to  por.sonal  eervices  rendered 
to  the  king,  to  whom  it  was  completely  subservient.  It  was 
thus  wholly  unlike  the  old  haughty  nobility,  "  \\ith  its  feudal 
grandeur  and  its  sumptuous  living."  A  personal  nobility, 
"  indebted  for  their  rank,  their  emolmnents,  their  importance, 
and  their  employment  to  their  personal  services  about  the 
king— enriched  li)'  wardships,  by  marriages,  by  forfeitures,  bv 
stewardships  in  the  royal  demesnes,  continually  augmented 
by  impeachments  of  the  older  houses,  owed  everything  to 
the  king." 
Else  As  time  went  on,  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  were  opened  to 

Middle        merchants,  lawyers,  borough  magistrates,  and  manufacturers — 

Classes  '  ./  o  o 

men  who,  risen  from  small  fortunes,  had  been  enriched  hy  the 
confiscation  of  the  monastic  property.  And  thus  it  came 
about  that  from  the  ranks  of  the  courtiers  and  from  the 
middle  classes  arose  a  nobility  which  owed  its  position  to 
wealth  or  to  the  favour  of  the  king — a  nol)ility  which  was 
for  many  years  utterly  powerless  to  check  the  absolutism  of 
the  Crown. 

The  rise  and  influence  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  place  of 
the  gentry  of  race  was  in  itself  a  circumstance  which  con- 
tributed to  the  change  in  the  balance  of  the  Constitution.  It 
was  no  longer  race,  but  wealth,  that  made  the  gentleman. 
Trade  owed  nmch  to  the  Tudor  kings.  Henry  VII.  had  en- 
couraged the  commercial  classes ;  Henry  "\'III.  continued  this 
policy.  The  old  gentry,  already  impoverished  by  the  civil  wars, 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of  the 
C'ourt  of  Henry  YIII.  They  fell  into  debt,  pawned  their 
estates,  and  were  succeeded  by  their  tenants,  or  by  the 
opulent  merchant  class,  which  derived  much  of  its  new 
imjiortance  from  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  from  the 
rapid  extension  of  commerce,  and  from  the  increasing  taste 
for  luxury. 


BRASS     OF     SIR     THOMAS     BOLEYX. 
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The  New  'Pin-    old    iiobl(\s    and    gentry    lieing    weak,    and    nn    longer 

the  Land,  possessed  of  riches  or  of  }5<)lil-ical  inHuenee,  the  niuhllc 
classes,  with  tlieir  ever-increasing  wealth  and  importance, 
naturally  could  not  i-eniain  stationary.  Tlieir  impelling  spirit 
may  be  described  as  a  rustless  propensity  towards  material 
progress  which  was  determined  at  all  costs  to  prevail.  These 
new  men  "  scented  out  needy  heirs,"  they  "  ]iurchased  wards 
of  noble  birth  "  and  married  them  to  their  sons  and  daughters. 
They  looked  upon  farming  as  a  conmiercial  speculation  :  their 
one  object  was  to  wring  from  the  laud  the  highest  po.ssible 
return.  Henceforward  men  took  rank  and  exercised  authority 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  incomes,  while  in  con- 
sequence of  this  new  state  of  things  the  land  changed  hands 
rapidly,  and  rich  merchants  possessed  themselves  of  estates. 
The  ruin  and  spoliation  of  the  feudal  families  and  of  the  monas- 
tic orders,  in  a  similar,  though  in  a  less  degree,  benefited  also 
the  yeomen.  The  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  en- 
closures enabled  the  farmers  to  work  their  land  in  a  protitable 
manner,  and  the  vigorous  j^arochial  system  of  the  Tudors  bears 
evidence  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the  yeomen  in  public 
business.  The  prosperity  and  number  of  the  small  landowners 
is  a  marked  feature  ol  rural  England  m  Tudor  times;  and  in 
Henry  VUl.'s  reign  the  importance  of  the  yeoman  class  was 
clearly  recognised.  \\  itli  the  yeomen  farmers  and  labourers  the 
pushing  and  covetous  race  ot  new  landlords  were  by  no  means 
so  popular  as  the  old  proprietors  had  been.  Still,  the  growth  of 
the  new  squirean-hy  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  affect 
the  political  equilibrimn  by  doing  away  with  the  "yeomanry 
or  middle  peo2)le,  of  a  condition  between  gentlemen  and 
cottagers  or  peasantry."  Both  subsisted  and  flourished  side 
by  side. 
The  All  tlie.se  changes  told  m    favour  of  the   establishment   of 

strength-  a  Strong  monarchical  power.  The  country  required  a  firm  hand 
to  guide  her  through  a  religious  as  well  as  an  agrarian  revolu- 
tion. Parliament  Avas  ready  to  carry  out  the  king's  wishes,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  subservience.  Engrossed  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  and  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  enforce  con- 
stitutional restraints  upon  a  sovereign,  the  Commons,  now 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  power  of  the  Crown,  made  no 
attempt    to   step   into  the  position  vacated  by  the   old   feudal 


ened. 
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nobility.  Tliey  were  satisfied  wiih  llmi'v's  (lol'eronce  to  their 
advice  whenever  it  agreed  with  his  u\vn  wishes,  and  tlicir 
sobservionco  contributed  to  conipletc  tlio  change  in  the 
balance  of  the  t-onstitutiou.  '('lie  ('ruwn  was,  in  ciit'eet, 
absolute.  Tlie  spirit  of  I'cudalisni  had  given  way  to  the 
mercantile  spirit.  The  various  [larts  cit  society  were  linked 
together  by  a  new  principle ;  the  whole  social  life  of  the 
nation  was  affected.  The  breach  with  Rome  coincided  in 
point  of  time  with  the  social  and  ei'ononiic  changes,  and  by 
aiding  in  the  successful  assertion  of  the  absolutist  principle 
rendered  the  position  of  the  Crown  enormously  strong,  and 
enabled  it  to  dominate  all  the  remaining  jxilitical  forces  in  the 
State.  There  was  no  proud  baronage  to  thwart  the  king :  the 
clergy  were  defenceless  against  his  hostility,  and  the  higher 
ranks  were  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  middle  classes ; 
while  the  Commons,  thrown  out  of  working  order  by  the 
absence  of  political  energy  in  the  House  of  Lords,  busied  with 
trade,  and  dreading  a  return  of  discord,  were  favoured  and 
conciliated.  The  labourers  hoped  to  gain  more  from  the 
sovereign  than  from  their  extortionate  landlords.  Every 
class  looked  to  the  king,  and  the  royal  power  was  accordingly 
exalted. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  changes,  English  .society  in  Henry  society 
Vni.'s  reign  begins  to  assume  a  modern  form.  The  Englisii  f^ta^"^ 
aristocracy  has  entirely  changed.  The  development  of  wealth 
as  a  class-test  was  superseding  the  old  distinctions  of  birth, 
and  the  highest  elements  of  society  became  ready  to  receive 
into  their  midst  and  to  assimilate  the  lower  elements.  The 
"  anarchical  autonomy  of  feudalism  "  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Its  place  was  being  taken  by  the  unity  of  the  State  and  the 
authority  of  law,  and  a  revolution  was  being  carried  <.)ut 
affecting  every  class  in  the  country. 

The  variations  in  the  balance  of  forces  in  the  State  during 
the  last  hundred  years  had  been  excessive.  At  one  time  the 
pendulum  had  swung  to  the  side  of  the  nobles,  now  it  swung 
to  that  <jf  the  king.  Gradually  the  new  nobles  would  assert 
their  independence,  and  the  Conunons  would  make  good  their 
position.  In  this  way  a  natural  counteri)oise  would  be  asrain 
set  up  agamst  the  overweening  jiower  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
political  balance  would  be  more  fairly  adjusted. 
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The  Art  commences  witli  the  great  -breiich  invasion  oi  ltal\'  iinder 
of  War.  Charles  YIIl.  and  ends  wiili  the  peace  of  Cateaii  (  aiiibresis 
(1493-1559),  is  of  the  higliest  imjiortauce,  c()iin)rising  wichin 
it  the  entire  transition  from  meiheval  to  inutlern  form.s  of 
warfare.  But  in  England  these  years  are  of  tar  less  note,  the 
corresponding  change  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  having  come 
a  full  generation  later.  On  the  Continent  the  ]»eriod  ends  with 
the  complete  supremacy  in  war  of  disciplined  standing  armies, 
in  the  discredit  of  the  old  belief  in  heavy  armour,  and  in  tlie 
triumph  of  tire-arms,  the  nuisket  being  always  combined  with 
the  pike  as  the  weapon  of  infantry.  In  England,  as  we  shall 
see,  no  approach  to  a  standing  army  had  been  made — indeed, 
such  a  thing  never  existed  till  the  "New  Model"  Army  of 
1645  came  into  being.  Moreover,  the  national  arms  were  still 
the  lance  for  the  hor.-ieman  and  the  liow  and  bill  for  the  foot- 
man. All  through  the  days  of  Henry  \'III.  we  still  hear  of 
the  old  division  into  "  spears  "  and  "  bows,"  which  had  been  the 
rule  in  the  wars  of  Henry  \'.  in  France,  and  the  strife  of  the 
Two  Roses. 

The  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  neither  a  very 
notable  nor  a  verj-  glorious  epoch  in  English  military  histor}'. 
The  two  tights  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie  and  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Sjiurs "  are  the  only  general  engagements  which  it  can  show. 
Heniy  YIII.,  it  is  true,  made  three  serious  invasions  of  France, 
but  his  efforts  Avere  singularl}'  unfruitful.  The  captures  of 
Tournay  and  Boulogne  (pp.  2, 6)  were  not  very  striking  or  interest- 
ing feats  of  arms,  and  the  general  impression  made  by  these 
campaigns  on  the  reader  is  creditable  neither  to  the  leaders 
nor  the  led.  No  disasters,  it  is  true,  were  suffered  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  invaders,  who  started  with  the  idea  of 
emulating  the  deeds  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  came  home  with 
no  laurels  to  show.  They  barely  j^enetrated  the  outermost 
defences  of  France,  instead  of  being  able  to  strike  deep  into 
the  land  and  sweep  all  before  them  as  their  ancestors  had 
done.  Yet  the  armies  of  Henry  Ylll.  were  not  smaller  and 
Avere  far  better  equipped  than  those  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Nor  can  we  explain  their  failures  merely 
by  the  increased   strength  of  the   French   nionarchy   and   its 
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uilopiiiiii  (it'  ilii'  use  of  :i  stiuidini;  army.  It  sooiiis  as  il'  sunie- 
tliiiig  were  lucking'  in  the  Knglisli  ;innies  of  the  ilay.  .ind  a 
short  cxainination  soon  shows  what  it  was. 

The  strength  of  tlic  old  ai-mies  of  Kdwai'il  III.  '>r  Ihiii'v  \. 
la}^  in  the  elose  union  between  tlu;  leaders  and  the  led.  Though 
these  forces  had  been  raised,  not  on  feudal  princijiles,  bui  on  the 
system  of  "  indentures  "  between  the  king  and  his  knights  and 
nobles  (\'ol.  II..  pp.  44<S.  4.5:)),  vet  tli(>  rank  and  tile  had  always 
been  the  ])ersonal  followers  and  n.'taiiiers  of  the  chiefs.  The 
men  whom  a  Salislmrv  or  a  Warwick  brought  to  the  royal  host 
were  thi.'ir  own  tenants  or  household  men,  bound  to  tln'ir  masters 
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by  every  tie  of  local  kiyalty  and  personal  attaelmient.  As  long- 
as  the  old  medieval  baronage  existed,  it  coidd  always  count  on 
the  obedience  and  devotion  of  its  tenantr}^  The  men  who  wore 
their  master's  badcje  on  sleeve  and  helm,  who  looked  to  him  for 
maintenance  in  peace,  and  followed  him  as  their  born  leader  in 
war,  were  a  ver}-  trustworthv  force.  They  were  not  prone  to 
mutiny  or  desertion,  because  disobedience  to  their  lord  in 
the  field  meant  social  ruin  at  home.  All  the  treachery  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  was  on  the  part  of  the  baronage  against 
their  kings,  not  on  the  part  of  the  retainers  against  their  lords. 

lint   Kdward  W.  and  Henry  VII.  had  put  an  end  to  the  old  weak- 
order  of  things.     Half  the  land  of  England  had  been  contisc-ated  "j^e^New. 
in    the    numberless    attainders     which    followed    Towton    and 
Hexham  liarnet,  and  Tewkesbmy.     Many  of  the   old  baronies 
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hud  (lisa[)|K';u-rd  :  dilicrs  sui'vived  iiniiiiiuilly,  Iml  liud  passed 
into  new  lines.  There  had  been  a  rerrible  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  the  old  feudal  relations  bctwi-cu  lord  and  vassal. 
Of  the  iild  peerages  of  the  highest  rank  and  jiciwcr  wr  may 
fairly  say  that  those  of  Northumberland  and  Buekingham  were 
the  only  ones  which  survived  into  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL, 
fur  the  earldoms  of  Arundel,  Westmoreland,  and  O.xford,  the 
three  other  ancient  titles  which  still  existed,  had  never  been 
very  rich  or  strong,  and  the  Howards  of  Norfolk  were  not  as 
great  as  their  predecessors  the  Mowbrays.  Moreover,  Henry  VII., 
by  his  stern  repression  of  the  practice  of  "  livery  and  main- 
tenance "  (Vol.  II.,  p.  6(i7),  had  done  his  best  to  break  the  old 
military  tie  between  the  baronage  and  their  tenantry. 
Want  of  Hence  it  came  that  the  new  Court  nobility,  who  were  de- 

scended from  the  men  whom  Henry  VII.  and  Edward  IV.  had 
raised  to  the  peerage,  had  no  such  jiersonal  intiuence  over  their 
followers  as  had  been  possessed  bj'  the  old  baronage.  When  war 
was  declared  and  a  camjiaign  over  sea  undertaken,  armies  were 
raised  as  of  old  b}'  the  "indenture"  system,  but  the  system 
no  longer  produced  the  steady  and  devoted  bands  which  had 
followed  the  great  lords  of  old.  The  crying  sin  of  the  armies  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  their  abominable  insubordination  and  dis- 
ol)ed.icnce  to  their  chiefs.  Except  where  the  stern  king  was 
himself  present  to  imjiose  discipline  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  the  English  hosts  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  tended 
to  become  unruly  mobs  at  the  first  failui-c  or  the  approach  of 
discomfort.  In  1.512  Dorset's  unfortunate  expedition  to  Spain 
was  entirely  wrecked  by  mutiny  :  the  soldiers  grumbled  at  the 
had  food,  at  the  inactivity  of  their  Spanish  allies,  at  the  lack 
of  beer — "  l>ecause  they  had  lever  for  to  drink  beer  than 
wines  and  cider,  for  hot  wines  doth  harm  them  and  cider 
<loth  cast  them  into  sickness."  A  strike  of  the  strangest  kind 
broke  out:  the  men  refused  to  march  out  of  St.  Sebastian 
imless  their  pay  was  increased  from  6d.  to  Sd.  a,  day.  Shortly 
after,  the  astonishing  spectacle  was  seen  of  a  whole  army 
<leserting  m  mas.se.  The  soldiers  seized  sliipping,  baked  a 
week's  biscuit,  thi-eatened  with  death  the  ofHcers  who  en- 
deavoured to  stay  their  departure,  and  sailed  off  for  England. 
The  king  spoke  of  trying  the  Marc[uis  of  Dorset  for  treason, 
because  lie  had  not  lieen  able  to  keep  his  men  to  their  duty, 
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Henry 
VIII.  in 
the  Field. 


but  let  the  matter   Mow   over,    because   he   could   not   punish 
the  whole  army. 

Eleven  years  later  nnich  llir  same  iliini;-  was  seen  wlicn  ilie 
Duke  of  Suffolk  took  aei'oss  iho  ('hannil  an  i-xjiudilion  which 
Wol.sey  called  "  the  greatest  ami}-  lliaL  hath  been  des[)alehed 
from  these  shores  for  an  hundred  years,"  a  calculation  in  which 
he  was  Avront;-,  as  Henry  V.,  in  1422,  and  Edward  I  \'.  in  1-1-75, 
had  both  put  a  greater  force  than  i:},()00  men  in  the  lield.  In 
November  the  weather  grew  cold,  and  the  men,  for  want  of 
winter  clothing  and  good  harbourage,  began  to  suffer  severely. 
At  last  the  Welshmen  in  the  camp  set  up  a  shout  and  cried 
"  Home,  Home !  "  to  which  .some  of  the  English  replied,  with 
contumelious  cries  of  'Hang,  Hang!"  There  was  a  rnmult 
in  the  host,  which  was  put  down  with  difficulty;  but  as  the 
weather  grew  worse,  di.scontent  so  increased  that  Suffolk  was 
compelled  to  disband  his  troops  and  let  them  straggle  back 
to  C'alais,  though  the  king  had  given  strict  order.?  against  a 
retreat,  and  had  commanded  the  army  to  keep  a  forward 
position  in  France.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  duke,  after 
this,  "  came  not  into  the  king's  presence  in  a 
because  of  his  great  heaviness  and  displeasure." 

When  the  king  himself  took  the  field,  di.scipline  seems  to 
have  fared  better.  Henry  was  both  feared  and  respected,  and 
tlieir  pliant  loyalty  to  him  seems  to  have  sufficed  to  keep  the 
soldiery  from  such  outbreaks.  Jkit  we  should  gather  that  his 
presence  w'as  as  mischievous  in  some  ways  as  it  was  uselul  in 
others :  for  the  king  was  so  given  to  misplaced  pomp  and  (Osten- 
tation that  he  used  to  go  to  war  with  a  train  of  impedimenfa 
which  must  liave  been  a  serious  clog  and  nuisance  to  the  army. 
The  list  of  the  retinue  and  baggage  that  he  took  over  seas  in 
151-S  IS  astonishing,  and  compares  strangely  enough  with  the 
modest  equipment  with  wdiich  his  predecessor  Henry  \'.  used 
to  go  on  campaign.  His  "house  of  timber"  went  about  with 
him  in  fourteen  waggons,  he  had  a  tent  of  cloth  of  gold,  be- 
sides several  scores  of  minor  tents  and  ]iavilions  for  his  retinue. 
The  non-combatant  part  of  this  following  was  absurdly  largo 
— scores  of  cooks,  confectioners,  lavenders,  butlers,  scullions, 
and  henchmen.  His  wardrobe  alone  was  calculated  to  occupy 
"  a  hall  of  forty-five  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad."  Ho  took  with 
him  his  Master    of  the    Jewel-house,  with    many    strong-boxes 
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full  of  jewellery.  J!nt  )x'rlia]>s  the  most  astonishing  part  of 
ills  train  was  the  conipleto  rlioir  of  his  cliapcl-royal,  to  the 
number  of  no  less  than  115  clia])laiiis  and  singers.  With  such 
a    horde    of  useless    folk>wers,  rei|uiring    hundreds    of  waggons 
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and  thousands  of  horses,  Henry  sceiiis  almost  to  vie  with 
Xerxes  in  his  absurd  and  unpractical  ostentation.  The  mass 
of  baggage  would  have  been  enough  to  cumber  any  host,  and 
we  easily  see  why  his  movements  were  so  slow  and  ineffective. 

Henry  has  left  behind  him  a  veiy  complete  code  of  camp 
regulations   and    articles    of  war,  dating  from  1.543.     They  are 
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interestiiin'  in  in.uiy  ways,  and  much  of  their  content  is  very 
practical  and  sensible.  One  most  useful  order,  that  all  camp 
tilth  and  carrion  is  to  be  buried  nightly  in  trenches  outside 
the  encampment,  marks  an  advance  in  notions  of  sanitation 
on  anj^  previous  warlike  practice.  The  rules  as  to  discipline 
are  very  strict — a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  numerous 
nuitinies  of  his  earlier  years.  The  old  royal  jealousy  of  feudal 
])articularism  is  clearly  sln)\vn  by  a  rule  forbidding  the  use  of 
any  private  badges  or  cognisances.  Every  soldier  is  to  ha\-e  a 
large  St.  George's  Cross  on  his  coat,  and  no  other  emblem 
whatever. 

Henry  also  endeavoiu'cd  to  introduce  a  U'gular  luiiform  for 
the  whole  army,  though  the  practice  was  not  really  established 
for  a  century  after  his  death.  This  regulation  clothing- 
was  to  consist  of  a  blue  coat  guarded  with  red,  and  a  ]3air  of 
breeches  with  the  right  leg  red  and  the  left  leg  blue,  the  latter 
having  a  red  stripe  three  inches  broad  along  the  outer  seam. 

The  troops  are  still  divided  into  spears,  bows,  and  bills. 
The  bulk  of  the  horsemen  served  in  the  old  knightty  equipment, 
now  at  its  very  heaviest,  for  the  growing  ethciency  of  tirearms 
was  still  inducing  the  cavahy  to  Y>\\e  more  and  thicker  defences 
on  their  persons,  till  the  armour  "  was  more  like  anvils  than 
mail  plates."  Light  horsemen,  called  denu-lances,  are  also 
found ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  a  few  movmted  har- 
quebusiers  were  also  taken  into  the  service — the  protot}pes  ot 
the  dragoons  of  a  later  age. 

The  infantry  was  composed,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  of  bows  and  bills  in  about  equal  numbers.  The 
archery  was  still  so  good,  and  gave  such  an  excellent  account  of 
itself  when  opposctl  to  foreign  troops  furnished  with  firearms, 
that  not  the  least  tendency  yet  appears  to  drop  the  bow  m 
favour  of  the  harquebus.  The  great  English  weapon  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  at  its  best  in  early  Tudor  times.  The  liows 
dredged  up  in  1S41  from  the  wreck  of  the  imlucky  Mary  Rose 
(p.  106),  which  sank  oH'  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1545,  were  as  much 
as  six  feet  four  inches  in  length,  a  size  which  demanded  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  strength  to  manage.  Bowmen  and  billmen 
alike  were  armed  with  breast-  and  back-pieces,  and  wore  on 
their  heads  either  the  older  steel  skidl-caps  and  salades,  or 
the   more   modern   morion — a   tall   peaked   headpiece    with    a 
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irim,  which  came  into  general  use  and  .sujicrseded  all 


curved 

other  infantry  helmets  in  the  second  half  of  the  Tudor  period 

The  (luantity  of  artillery  with  the  army  was  continually 
increasing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  still  very  moderate 
according  to  modern  ideas ;  a  couj)le  of  hundred  gunners,  with 
ten  or  twelve  "  serpents "  or  "  bombards,"  being  considered  a 
liberal  allowance  to  an  army  of  10,000  men.  They  were  com- 
manded by  a  "  master  of  the  ordnance,"  generally  a  knight  in 
early  Tudor  days.  But  as  the  artillery  grew  more  important 
we  find  great  peers  being  given  the  post  in  the  second  half  of 
the  centuiy.  Down  to  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  a  great  part 
of  the  royal  train  of  ordnance  had  been  bought  abroad,  and 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  made  at  home.  The  first 
establishment  of  large  public  gun-foundries  dates  from  the 
years  1520-30,  from  which  time  brass  cannon  were  regularly 
cast  in  England,  and  quite  superseded  the  old  hooped-irun 
ordnance.  Peter  of  Cologne  and  Peter  Baude,  Henry's  chief 
artificers,  are  said  to  have  invented  in  1543  the  first  shells 
for  use  for  mortars.  Stow  describes  them  as  "  hollow  shot  of 
cast-iron  stuffed  with  fireworks,  fitted  with  screws  of  iron  to 
receive  a  match  t<.i  carry  fire  kindled,  that  the  firework  might 
be  .set  on  fire  to  break  in  small  pieces  the  same  hollow 
shot;  whereof  the  smallest  piece  hitting  any  man  did  kill 
or  spoil  him.'  This  invention  was  long  before  its  time,  like 
the  occasional  breech-loading  cannon  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury which  are  now  and  then  found  in  artillery  museums. 
Probably  the  uncertainty  of  explosion  in  the  screwed  match 
kept  the  invention  from  obtaining  all  the  success  that  ii 
merited. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  curious  dearth  of  genei'al 
engagements  in  King  Henry's  long  French  and  Scottish  wars. 
Solway  Moss  and  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs  were  mere  cavalry 
scuffles.  Flodden  was  the  only  pitched  battle  of  the  reign 
worth  a  carei'ul  consideration.  It  is  one  of  the  first  liritish  fights 
in  which  the  time-honoured  arrangement  of  the  three  great 
"battles" — the  vaward,  main-battle,  and  rearward  {ef.  p.  93) — 
was  abandoned  by  both  parties.  James  IV.,  moved  (it  is  to  be 
supposed)  by  the  numerous  French  professional  soldiers  that 
accompanied  him,  had  a  front  composed  of  five  columns  of 
moderate   size,   supported    by   four   other    columns    in    reserve 
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in  a  second  line.  To  prevent  the  crowding  and  hopeless  in- 
ability to  manoeuvre  that  had  al\va3^s  handicapped  Scottish 
armies  in  the  old  English  wars,  there  was  a  wide  interval 
left  between  each  colinnn.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have 
led  the  Scots  into  a  fault  the  very  reverse  of  their  old 
mistake,  for  the  separate  bodies  got  out  of  touch  with  each 
other,  and  fought  isolated  engagements  on  difl'erent  portions 
of  Branxton  hillside.  Huntly's  and  Home's  divisions  on 
the  left  never  kept  their  conmiunications  with  the  centre 
after  the  lirst  charge.  Bothwell's  reserve  column  on  the  ri'dit 
centre  of  the  second  lino  got  overlooked  in  a  dip  of  the 
ground,  and  was  not  brought  up  at  the  right  moment  to 
succour  the  hard-pressed  centre. 

The  troops  of  Lord  Surrey  were  arrayed  in  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  divisions  than  the  Scots,  being  in  two  great  "  battles,'' 
each  lurnished  "with  two  smaller  wings.  The}'  advanced  in 
echelon,  with  the  right  wing-division  of  the  risrht-hand 
"  battle "  leading ;  but  probably  this  array  was  caused  by  the 
hindrance  of  the  marsh  in  front  of  the  left  "  battle,"  not  by 
any  deliberate  intention.  It  resulted,  however,  in  the  fighting 
beginning  on  the  extreme  right,  and  gi-adually  spreading 
down  the  line  as  each  EnglLsh  division  got  in  touch  with  the 
Scottish  colunm  in  its  immediate  front. 

The  details  of  Flodden  have  the  same  general  character 
as  those  of  the  earlier  Anglo-Scottish  battles.  It  was  essen- 
tially an  infantry  engagement,  in  which  the  Scottish  pike  was 
j^itted  against  the  English  combination  of  bow  and  bill.  All 
the  columns  in  King  James's  army  held  their  own  at  first 
except  the  right  wing,  where  the  light-armed  Highlanders  ot 
Argyle  and  Lenno.\  were  broken  early  in  the  da}'.  But  the 
spearmen  of  the  centre  and  left  kept  the  English  at  hay  in 
the  close  fighting  by  their  serried  ranks,  and  only  yielded  in 
the  evening  to  the  archery  fire,  which  galled  them  intoler- 
ably in  the  intervals  between  the  charges  of  the  billmen  and 
the  horse  of  Surrey's  army.  Night  saved  the  wreck  of  the 
host,  or  the  final  retreat  must  have  ended  in  annihilation 
when  the  long-tried  clumps  of  pikeraen  finally  gave  back 
and  sought  safety  in  a  dangerous  retreat  towards  the  Tweed. 
For  the  -way  back  to  Scotland  lay  round  the  English 
right    flank,    and    could   not    have   been   gained   by   a   single 
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fiinitivo    it'    till!    ilayli;.;lit    luiil 
continued. 

Before  quitting  the  days  of 
Henry  YIll.  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  reign  was 
not  unfruitful  in  castle-build- 
ing. Henry's  forts,  however, 
were  not  the  great  strongholds 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  smaller 
structures  destined  almost  en- 
tirely i'or  coast  defence.  The 
French  were  so  often  in  com- 
mand of  the  Cliannel,  and 
descents  on  the  southern 
counties  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  king  erected  numerous 
castles  along  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Sussex, and  Hampshire, to  serve 
as  local  centres  of  defence. 
They  were  intended  to  resist 
maritime  descents, not  to  stand 
loncf  sieges  and  were  of  mode- 
rate  size  and  simple  structure, 
not  like  the  complicated  Ed- 
wardian structures  on  the 
Welsh  and  Scottish  borders. 
They  were  placed  on  open 
stretches  ot  shore  where 
landing  was  easy,  and  destined 
to  check  and  delay  it.  San- 
down  Castle,  covering  the  long 
shelving  east  shore  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Camber  on  the 
flats  between  Wincholsea  and 
Rye,  may  serve  as  examples. 
These  small  castles  had  a 
permanent  garrison  of  a  few- 
gunners,  reinforced,  when  a 
descent  threatened,  by  the  local 
levies  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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I'ntil  the  Ijeginning  of  the  sixteenth  centur}-,  the  lioyul  Navy 
of  England  consisted  of  very  lew  vessels.  These  few,  the 
property  of  the  sovereign,  were,  in  time  of  peace,  occasionally 
let  out  to  the  merchants,  but  more  often  utilised  to  police 
the  narrow  seas,  or  to  carry  between  England  and  the 
Continent  personages  of  distinction.  In  war  time  tliej'  formed 
merely  the  nucleus  of  the  tighting  fleet,  the  far  greater  part 
of  which  was  composed  of  the  ships  furnished,  in  accordance 
with  their  charters,  by  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  of  a  still  greater 
nuiubcr  of  vessels  hired  or  "arrested  "  for  the  particular  purpose 
in  hand.  Under  Henry  YIL,  the  Royal  Navy  was  augmented; 
but  not  until  the  reign  of  Hemy  VI II.  was  it  organised  as  a 
standing  force,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  separate 
Government  department.  For  this  reason,  Henry  A'lII., 
however  partial  may  have  been  the  success  of  his  naval 
policy  in  other  respects,  may  fairl\-  be  regarded  as  the  Father 
of  the  British  Navy.  He  settled  the  constitution  of  the 
service  upon  a  plan  from  which  it  lias  ever  since  steadily 
developed.  He  encouraged  the  planting  and  preservation  of 
timber  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  He  vigorously  repressed 
piracy  and  all  niaritinio  irregularities.  "The  laws  made  in 
his  time,"  says  Campbell,  "  for  the  facilitating  and  support  of 
inland  navigation,  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  importance  of 
laree  rivers  beo-an  to  be  undeistood  and  esteemed  more  than 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  publi(;  welfare  gave  way  to 
private  interest.  The  Thames,  the  Ouse,  the  Exe,  the  river 
of  South.-impton,  the  Severn,  etc.,  were  freed  from  weirs  and 
other  obstructions;  on  the  same  principle  an  Act  was  passed 
for  rendering  the  river  of  Canterbury  deeper,  in  order  to  its 
becoming  navigable.  The  illegal  tolls  and  other  oppressive 
duties  on  the  Severn  were  suppressed,  that  the  great  com- 
munication by  that  noble  river  might  be  as  free  as  possible. 
The  making  of  cables,  and  other  hrmpen  manufactures,  which 
had  been  the  principal  stay  of  Brid])ort,  in  Dorset-shire,  was 
secured  to  that  place  by  statute.  More  than  one  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  harbours  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
from  being  injured  and  choked  up  by  the  stream-works  ot  the 
tin  mines.  An  Act  was  also  passed  in  favour  of  the  port  of 
Scarboronirh :    and  with    regard  to  Dover,   the  haven   being   in 
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a  manner  spoiled,  the  king  expended  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  pounds  out  of  his  own  coH'ers  in  builtUng  a  new 
pier,  and  in  other  necessary  works."  Some  favours  he  also 
granted,  out  of  consideration  for  their  harbour,  to  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Poole.  He  founded  the  Royal  Dockyards  of  Woolwich 
and  Deptford,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  ;  and 
although,  of  course,  the  construction  of  the  great  and  famous 
warship  which  was  named  after  him  went  but  a  little  way 
towards  the  creation  of  an  efficient  fleet,  he  deserves  credit  for 
the  activity  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  work  of  coast  defence. 
To  this  he  paid  special  attention,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  Fortm- 
by  no  means  inclined  to  overrate  the  importance  of  it,  or  to 
believe  that  England's  protection  could  be  eftectively  under- 
taken elsewhere  than  on  the  sea.  He  fortified  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  and  built  Hurst  Castle,  the  forts  at  Cowes,  Camber 
Castle  for  the  defence  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  Southsea  Castle, 
and  other  works  for  the  defence  of  Pi.irtsmouth,  and  the  castles 
at  Walmer,  Sandgate,  Deal,  .Sandown,  <,)ueenborough,  St.  Mawes, 
Pendennis,  and  elsewhere  along  the  coasts.  His  methods  may  have 
been  illegal,  and  even  tyrannical ;  the  results  at  which  he  aimed 
and  which  to  some  extent  he  achieved,  were  certainly  calculated 
to  promote  the  power  and  enhance  the  grandeur  of  the  country. 

The  Regent,  the  largest  of  the  warships  that  had  descended  ^ps  of 
to  him  from  his  father,  was,  as  has  already  been  noticed, 
destroyed  in  action  with  the  French  in  1512.  The  king  at 
once  began  the  building  of  the  celebrated  Henri  Grace  a 
Dieu,  or  Great  Harry,  which  ho  caused  to  be  laid  down  at 
Erith,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  which  was  com- 
pleted for  sea  in  1515.  She  appears  to  have  been  modelled 
upon  the  previous  vessel  of  the  same  name  (Vol.  H.,  p.  (iTO), 
but  to  have  been  somewhat  larger,  and  much  more  perfect  both 
as  a  sailing  and  as  a  fighting  machine.  There  are  several 
alleged  pictures  of  her.  One  hung  for  many  years  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  was  at  length  given  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Norris,  who  died 
in  1749.  Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  canvas,  tlie 
property  of  the  Iving,  which  represents  the  embarkation  of 
Henry  YHI.  at  Dover  on  May  .Slst,  1520,  to  meet  Francis  I. 
on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Cold.  The  Great  Harry, 
with    the    kinij-    on    board,  is   shown,  leaving   Dover   Harbour 
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with  her  sails  set.  Charnock  describc-s  the  representation  thus: 
"  She  has  four  masts  with  two  round  lops  on  each  mast  except 
the  shortest  mizen :  her  sails  and  pendants  are  of  cloth  of 
gold  damasked.  The  Royal  Standard  of  England  is  fiying 
on  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  forecastle,  and  the  staff  of 
each  standard  is  surmounted  by  a  fleur-de-lys,  or;  pendants 
are  flying  on  the  mastheads ;  and  at  each  quarter  of  the  deck 
is  a  standard  of  St.  George's  Cross.  Her  quarters  and  sides, 
as  also  the  tops,  ai-e  fortified  and  decorated  with  heater  .shields, 
or  targets,  charged  differently  with  the  cross  of  St.  George — 
azure,  a  fleur-de-lys,  or,  party  per  pale  argent  and  vert,  a 
union  rose ;  and  party  per  pale  argent  and  vert,  a  portcullis, 
or,  alternately  and  repeatedly.  .  .  .  On  the  front  of  the 
forecastle  are  depicted  party  per  pale  argent  and  vert,  within 
a  circle  of  two  garters,  the  arms  of  France  and  England 
quarterly  crowned,  the  supporters  a  lion  and  a  dragon,  being 
the  arms  and  supporters  then  used  by  King  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  same  arms  ai'c  repeated  on  the  stern.  On  each 
side  of  the  rudder  is  a  port-hole  with  a  brass  cannon  ;  and  on 
the  side  of  the  main-deck  are  two  port-holes  with  cannon,  and 
the  same  number  under  the  forecastle.  The  figure  on  the 
.ship's  head  seems  to  be  meant  to  represent  a  lion,  but  is 
extremely  ill-carved.  Under  her  stern  is  a  boat,  having  at 
her  head  two  standards  of  St.  George's  Cross,  and  the  same  at 
her  stern."  An  inventory  of  her  gear  and  fittings  is  preserved 
in  the  Pepysian  Librai-y  at  Magdalene^  College,  Cambridge. 
Naval  From  this  it  appears  that  of  brass  guns  .she  had  :  4  cannon, 
3  demi-cannon,  4  culverins,  2  demi-culverins,  4  sakers,  2 
"  cannon-perers,"  and  2  falcons ;  and  of  iron  guns,  14  port- 
pieces,  4  slings,  2  demi-slings,  8  fowlers,  60  baessys,  2  top- 
pieces,  40  hail-shot  pieces,  and  100  hand-guns  complete.  The 
"  cannon  "  of  the  period  was  an  8  in.  60  pr.  gun,  8  ft.  6  in. 
in  length  ;  the  "  demi-cannon  "  was  a  64  in.  32  pr.,  11  feet  in 
length;  the  "  culverin  "  was  a  5  2  in.  16  pr.,  11  feet  in  length; 
the  "  demi-culverin "  was  a  4  in.  9|  pr. ;  the  "  saker  "  was  a 
36  in.  6  pr.,  6  ft.  11  in.  in  length;  what  the  "  cannon-perer " 
was  is  not  quite  certain ;  the  "  falcon "  was  a  2'5  in.  2  pr.. 
8  ft.   6  in.  in  length.     The  iron  guns  were  all  of  small  calibre 

p  Printed  in  Arclia:i'higia,\l.    The  ''baessys"  were  apparently'  ■•basilisks," 
or  5  in.   15  prs.] 
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For  her  guns  tlie  Gvftfi  Harry  carried  2  lasts  of  "  serpentine  " 
and  ()  lasts  of  "  corn  "  powder,  in  l>arrels,  a,  "  last  "  wei^s^hing 
probably  about  4,000  lb.  The  allowances  of  shot  for  the  big 
guns  were :  for  the  cannon,  100 :  for  the  demi-cannon,  60 ; 
for  the  culverins,  120 ;  for  the  denii-culverins,  70 ;  for  the 
sakers,  120;  for  the  cannon-perers,  00  ("  of  stoeu  andleade"); 
and  for  the  falcons,  100.  Her  complement  consisted  of  349 
soldiers,  301  mariners,  and  50  gumiers,  or  700  in  all.  An 
inventory  of  her  gear   in  1521   shows    that    her  main-stay  was 

l(i    inches    in    circumfer- 


POKTIOX  OF  THE  PIMP  OF  THE  MARY  RosK. 
(T.„rer  ,-,/  /,„„,;„„,) 


ence,  and  that  she  had  a 
22  in.  cable,  a  20  in.  cable, 
and  an  N  in.  hawser. 
A\'riting  to  the  king  on 
•June  4th,  1522,  from  the 
Downs,  Sir  William  Fitz- 
william  (l<;i-Iari'd  that  the 
Hciiri  (ii'iirr  ii  Dieu 
sailed  as  well  as,  and 
rather  better  than,  any 
ship  in  the  fleet,  and 
weathered  them  all  save 
the  Marji  Ro><e. 

Upon  the  M((ry  Rose, 
a  ship  of  only  IJOO  tons 
burthen,  she  was,  no  doubt,  an  improvement  as  nmch  in  general 
design  as  in  mere  size  and  power  of  armament.  The  unfortunate 
Mary  Rose,  whose  lower-deck  pirts  were  but  si.xteen  inches  out 
of  the  water,  capsized  while  going  out  to  engage  the  French  fleet 
at  Spithead  in  1545,  and  sank  with  her  cajitain  and  400  men. 
On  the  same  day,  the  king  himself  had  dined  on  board.  Many 
of  her  guns,  some  of  which  are  very  fine,  were  long  afterwards 
recovered  and  are  still  ]3reserved.  Among  them  are  an  eight- 
sided-bra.ss  "  culverin  bastard "  of  45  in.  calibre,  and  8  ft.  6  in.  in 
length,  and  a  brass  "  cannon- royal,"  the  largest  gun  of  that  day_ 
ot  8-54  in.  calibre.  It  would  have  carried  a  GG  lb.  spherical  shot, 
•and  that  is  said  to  have  required  a  charge  of  30  lb.  of  powder. 

The  naval  pay  of  Henry's  time  was  still  low.  A  vice-admiral 
received  10s.  a  day,  but  a  captain  generally  but  Is.  Gd.  Soldiers, 
mariners,  and  gunners  received  5s.  a  month  and  5s.  for,  or  in  the 
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shape  of,  vietu;illin<;-  allowances.  JFaster  tjunners  were  paid  20s., 
and  quarter  gunners  15.s.  Mil.  a  iimiitli.  The  men,  as  in  earlier 
periods,  occasionally  had  yi-aluities  or  rewards  over  and  aliove 
their  pav.  In  1514,  two  clerks  to  the  admiral  received  fsd.  a 
day  each. 

In  action,  tactics  began  tt>  be  ))raetised.  Each  side  strove  Tactics, 
to  get  tliL'  weather  gauge,  and  there  was  some  attem])t  at 
niancEUvring  in  regular  formation ;  but  the  issue  seems  to  have 
been  usually  decitled  more  by  means  of  bows  and  arrows,  axes, 
pikes,  lime-pots,  stink-pots,  and  hand-to-hand  fighting,  than  by 
o-un-tire ;    and   there  is    reason  to   believe  that    the   number  of 
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L0N(5BUWS    FEOM    THE    Ji.inV    ROSE. 
{Tower  of  Londuu.) 

rounds  got  rid  of  diu-ing  an  engagement  was  always  compara- 
tively small.  The  practice  of  saluting  with  guns  seems  to  have 
been  first  adopted  by  the  Navy  in    this  reign. 

Commentinar  upon  the  increased  size  of  shiiis,  Father  Daniel  size  of 
saj's :  "  One  observation  will  alone  suffice  to  show  that  the 
largest  men-of-war  of  former  days  were  not  to  be  eompared 
for  bulk  with  those  of  the  present  time.  The  proof  is  that  our 
fleets  were  once  fitted  out  in  harbours,  where  now  vessels  of 
middling  size  have  not  water  to  ride.  HarHeur  was  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  these  ports;  but  now  sheep  feed  where 
formerly  whole  fieets  rode  at  anchor,  the  sea  having  withdrawn 
itself  the  distance  of  a  league ;  and  it  is  very  visible  how 
shallow  the  water  was  at  that  time."  Too  nuich  has  been 
made  of  this  somewhat  illogical  remark,  and  naval  historians 
have,  perha])s,  imdidy  minimised  the  size  of  the  ante-Tudor 
.ship.s,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  recession  of  the  sea  has 
in   many  places,  and  notably   at  some  of    the   Cinque   Ports 
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been  obviously  caused  by  deposits  of  sand  am 
so  that  the  former  depth  of  water  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. But  there  is  no  doufit  that  under  the  early  Tudors 
cnornicius  improvements  were  eti'ected,  as  regards  both  size 
and  seaworthiness ;  and  that  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
must  be  dated  our  first  possession  of  a  Navy  "tit  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything." 

Henry  established  the  Xavy  Office,  and  appointed  certain 
officers,  known  as  the  Principal  Officers  of  the  Navy,  to  manage 
the  civil  branches  of  the  service  under  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
These  seem  to  have  held  their  meetings  upon  Tower  Hill ; 
but  precise  regulations  for  their  guidance  were  not  laid  down 
until  the  reign  of  Edward   \'I. 

A  striking  incident  of  the  early  part  of  Henry's  sovereignty, 
and  one  which  not  only  shows  the  naval  importance  of  the 
country,  l)ut  nuist  have  had  effect  in  stimulating  the  maritime 
pride  of  the  people,  was  the  appointment  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  fleets  of  England 
and  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  his 
commission  to  Surrey,  dated  .June  Sth,  1522,  granted  to  the 
English  Lord  High  Admiral  "  the  same  authority,  full  and 
plenary  power  over  our  lioyal  Navy,  the  captains,  soldiers, 
and  seamen  thereof  .  .  .  both  in  promoting  the  officers, 
in  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  persons  of  merit, 
m  punishing  malefactors,  in  giving  out  fitting  orders,  in  trying 
and  judging  all  causes,  and  in  executing  and  appointing 
all  and  everything  under  his  command  ...  as  the  said 
admiral  hath  in  the  king  his  master's  fleet." 

Sea-borne  trade  greatly  increased  and  prospered.  According 
to  Hakluyt,  the  trade  to  the  Levant  especially  rose  into 
importance.  "In  the  years  1.511, 1512,  etc.,  till  the  year  1534, 
several  tall  ships  of  London,  with  certain  other  ships  of  South- 
ampton and  Bristol,  had  an  ordinary  and  usual  trade  to  Sicily, 
Candia,  Ohio,  and  sometimes  to  Cyprus,  as  also  to  Tripoli  and 
Beirut,  in  Syria.  The  commodities  which  they  carried  thither 
were  fine  kerseys  of  divers  colours,  coarse  kerseys,  white  western 
dozens,  cottons,  certain  cloths  called  statutes,  and  others  called 
cardinal  whites,  and  calf-skins  which  were  Avell  sold  in  Sicily, 
etc.  The  commodities  which  they  returned  back  were  silks, 
camlets,  rhubarb.  Malmseys,  inuscadels  and  other  wines,  sweet 
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oils,  cotton,  wood,  Turkey  carpets,  galls,  pepper,  cimiauinn,  aiul 
some  other  spices,  etc.  Besides  the  natural  inhabitants  o!  the 
aforesaid  places,  they  had,  even  in  those  days,  traffic  with  Jews, 
Turks,  and  other  foreigners.  Neither  did  our  merchants  only 
employ  their  own  English  shijiping,  but  sunchy  strangers'  also ; 
as  Candians,  Ragusaus,  Sicilians,  Genoesos,  Venetian  gal- 
leasses, Spanish,  and  Portugal  ships  ;  all  which  particulars  I 
have  diligently  perused  and  copied  out  of  the  ledger-books 
of  the  R.W.,  Sir  William  Locke,  Mercer  of  London,  Sir  William 
Bowyer,  Alderman  of  i^ondon,  Mr.  John  Gresham,  and  others." 
The  king  freely  employed  his  ambassador.s  and  agents  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  growing  commerce  of  the  country.  He 
appointed  a  Genoese  as  English  Consul  in  the  distant  island  <tf 
Chio  ;  and  Ley  in  Spain,  and  Pace  in  Switzerland  and  Venice, 
had  always,  as  much  by  Henry's  direction  as  by  their  own 
inclination,  as  watchful  eyes  for  the  commercial  as  for  the 
diplomatic  advantage  of  the  country.  A  very  extensive  scheme 
of  Pace's  for  the  enlargement  of  English  trade  with  the  Levant, 
was  onl}'  prevented  from  coming  to  the  king's  notice  by  the 
jealous  interference  of  Wolsey,  who,  as  Campbell  says,  first 
decried  him  as  a  madman,  and  then,  by  his  ill-usage,  made 
him  really  such. 

The  age  also  began  to  breed  great  naval  commanders,  as  Heiry 
well  as  adventurers  and  explorers  (pp.  300  seq.).  Among  these  Admirals, 
were  Sir  Edward  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral  in  1513-14, 
who  in  the  latter  year  met  the  French  admiral,  the  Sieur  de 
Porsmoguer  (a  name  cori-upted  by  the  English  of  the  time 
into  Sir  Pierce  Morgan),  off  Brest,  and  fought  a  lilciedy  but 
indecisive  battle  with  him,  and  who  soon  afterwards  fell  once 
more  gallantly  leading  a  squadron  to  the  attack  of  some  French 
galleys  in  Conquet  Bay.  When  he  knew  that  he  must  die  he 
flung  overboard  his  cliain  of  gold  nobles,  and  his  great  golden 
whistle,  that  the  spoils  of  an  English  admiral  should  not  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  gold  whistle,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  was  then  the  badge  of  conmiand  of  an  admiral, 
just  as  the  silver  whistle  or  "  call "  now  is  of  a  boatswain ; 
and  nidre  than  once  during  the  last  hundred  years  a  sensilile 
proposal  has  been  n~iade  to  revive  it  as  such. 

There    was   also   Sir  Thomas    Howard,   younger    brother    ot 
the  above,   and   afterwards   Duke    of   Norfolk.      He    succeeded 
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Sir  Edward  as  Lord  High  Admiral.  Both  were  sons  ot  tliat 
Earl  of  Surrey  who  had  said :  "  The  narrow  seas  shall  nol,  be 
infested  with  pirates  so  long  as  I  have  an  estate  to  furnish  a 


THOMAS  HOWARD,  THIRD    DUKE    OF    NORFOLK. 
(Bii  perviisdon,  from  the  painting  in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.) 


ship  and  a  son  to  command  it."  Sir  Thomas  first  distinguished 
himself  by  defeating  and  slaying  one  of  the  most  notorious  of 
these  pirates,  the  redoubtable  Scot,  Sir  Andrew  Barton.      He 
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also  fought  with  distinction  at  Flodden :  he  was  made,  as  wg 
have  seen,  conunander-in-chieF  of  the  allied  fleets  of  Henry 
and  the  Emperor ;  and  he  won  many  successes  at  sea.  Final)}- 
there  was  Sir  William  Fitzwilliani,  who  hoeanie  Karl  of 
Southampton,  and  who  was  not  only  a  great  commander,  but 
also  a  very  accomplished  seaman,  at  a  period  Avhen  the  two 
qualifications  did  not  commonly  go  together. 

Some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  government  of  Pay  on 
a  fleet  at  this  period  and  the  method  of  providing  for  the  pay-  service 
ment  of  the  ships'  crews  are  to  be  found  in  an  indenture  made 
in  1512  between  the  king  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  adniiral- 
in-chief  Alter  reciting  the  rates  of  pay  lor  the  various  ranks, 
the  instrument  declares  that  the  officers  and  men  engaged 
shall  have  "Certain  dead  shan.-^,  as  hereafter  doth  ensue;  of 
all  which  wages,  rewards,  and  victual-moue}',  the  said  admiral 
shall  be  paid  in  manner  and  tVirm  following: — he  shall, 
before  he  and  his  retinue  enter  into  the  ship,  make  their 
musters  before  such  commissioners  as  shall  p)lease  our  said 
Sovereign-lord  to  depute  and  appoint ;  and  immediatel}'  after 
such  musters  be  made,  he  shall  receive  of  our  Sovereign-lord, 
by  the  hands  of  such  as  his  Grace  shall  appoint,  for  himself 
the  said  captains,  soldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners,  wages,  rewards, 
and  victual-money  after  the  rate  before  rehearsed,  for  three 
months  then  next  ensuing."  From  this  it  appears  that  thi-ee 
lunar  months'  wages  were  paid  in  advance.  The  "dead  shares," 
it  must  be  supposed,  regulated  the  division  of  prize-money. 
The  stated  tonnage  of  the  ships  engaged  on  this  occasion 
was:  Regent,  1,000;  Mary  Rose.  500;  Peter  Fumefj  ran  ate,  ^00; 
Nicolas  Reede,  400;  Manj  and  John.  200;  Ann,  of  Greenwich, 
160:  Mary  George,  300;  Dragon,  100;  Barbara,  140;  George, 
of  Falmouth,  140;  Nicolas  »/  Hampton,  200;  Martenet,  140; 
Genet,  70;  Christopher  Dacij,  IGO;  and  SaJiyan,  120.  "The 
said  soldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners,"  continues  the  instrument, 
"  shall  have  of  our  Sovereign-lord  conduct-money,  that  is  to 
say,  every  of  them,  for  every  day's  journey  from  his  house  to 
the  place  where  they  shall  be  shipped  (accounting  twelve  miles 
for  the  day's  journey)  sixpence  ;  of  which  days  the}-  shall  have 
evidence  by  their  oaths,  before  him  or  them,  that  our  said 
Sovereign-lord  shall  appoint  and  assign  to  pay  them  the  said 
wages  and  conduct-money." 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  learning  and 
education  in  Enjjland  underwent  a  permanent  change,  owing 
to  the  spread  of  the  great  movement  known  as  the  Renaissance 
to  our  shores.  Commencing  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Petrarch, 
its  earhest  pioneer,  it  gradually  assumed  a  twofold  character: 
lirst,  in  connection  with  Latin  literature;  and  secondly,  in 
connection  with  Greek  literature.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  that  many  of  Cicero's  writings,  which  had 
been  for  ages  lying  in  oblivion,  were  now  for  the  first  tune  again 
brought  to  light  and  studied  with  an  almost  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm by  Italian  scholars,  with  many  of  whom  it  became 
their  chief  ambition  to  be  successful  imitators  of  Cicero's 
Latin  style ;  as  regards  the  latter,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  Greek  literature,  as  associated  with  heresy,  had  long  been 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and  was  consequently  neglected 
But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  both  before  and  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1453,  there  had  been  a  continual  migration 
of  Greek  scholars  into  Italy,  bringing  with  them  numerous 
manuscripts  of  authors  almost  imknown  in  the  West,  and 
interpreting  them  to  admiring  audiences  in  the  universities 
of  Florence,  Padua,  and  Home.  The  fame  of  their  lectures 
attracted  scholars  from  all  arts  of  Europe.  In  England,  some 
students  at  Oxford — among  whom  were  Selling,  Grocyn,  Linacre, 
and  William  Latimer — were  thus  induced  to  repair  to  Italy  in 
order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  which,  on  their  return, 
they  imparted  to  their  countrymen  at  home,  Gradually  their 
example  was  followed  by  n.  considerable  number  of  scholars 
both  from  Gxford  and  Cambridge  and  a  great  literary  inter- 
course was  thus  brought  aboui  between  Italy  and  England. 
This  led  in  turn  to  a  more  general  intercourse,  which  was 
attended  by  very  important  results  in  the  latter  country. 

But  in  England,  as  in  Germany,  it  was  not  without  con- 
siderable opposition  that  the  "  new  learning,"  as  it  was  termed, 
made  its  way.  Civilians  and  canonists  disliked  the  Ciceronian 
Latin,  by  the  side  of  which  their  crabbed  and  barbarous  diction 
appeared  yet  more  crabbed  and  barbarous  than  before.  The 
theologians,  accustomed  to  cite  the  Latin  Fathers  as  incontro- 
vertible authorities  with  respect  to  points  of  doctrine,  could  not 
patiently  endure  to  hear  Clemens,  Origen,  or  St.  Basil  cited  in 
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opposition  and  as  of  equal  authority.  Schoolmasters  through- 
out the  eoiuitry  were  ahnost  invariably  hostile  to  a  movement 
which  threatened  to  revolutionise  the  [)revailing  methods  of 
education.  A  bitter  feud  broke  out  between  the  contending 
jjarties ;  and  at  thi_^  uuiversities,  under  the  names  of  "  Greeks  " 


ERASMUS,      BV     HOLBEIN. 
(Gakrie  du  Luun-e,  Paris.) 

and  "Trojans,"  they  carried  on  a  series  of  animated  conflicts. 
At  one  time  it  even  appeared  probable  that  the  latter  would 
prove  victorious.  Erasmus,  who  was  Lady  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  from  1511  to  1514,  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  establish  a  school  of  Greek  in  the  university, 
abandoned  his  design  in  despair.  At  O.xford,  the  antipathy  to 
the  study  was  so  violent,  that  in  151!)  it  became  necessary  to 
102 
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issue  a  royal  mandate  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  "  Greeks " 
ininmnity  from  molestation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions 
and  influence  of  statesmen  such  as  Bishop  Fisher,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  progress  of  the  new  learning- 
in  England ,  might  have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

^U.  this  great  crisis,  the  debt  of  our  forefathers  to  Erasmus 
would  seem  to  have  been  almost  incalculable.  Although  he 
had  failed  in  his  endeavours  on  behalf  of  Greek  in  Cambridge, 
his  influence  there,  in  another  direction,  was  considerable  and 
enduring.  It  was  there  that  he  mainl}'  j^i'^duced  his  Novum 
Instrument  urn,  a  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin 
from  the  original  Greek,  and  not,  as  Wycliffc's  English  Bible, 
chiefly  from  the  Latin  Vulgate — the  errors  of  which  he  exposed 
unsparingl}'.  The  paraphrase  by  Erasmus  also  paved  the  way 
for  Tyndale's  versions  in  the  vernacidar.  The  whole  question 
of  the  study  of  Greek,  at  this  period,  is  thus  to  be  found 
standing  in  close  relation  to  the  other  great  movement  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth   century — the  EnglLsh  Reformation. 

It  was  about  the  year  1521  that  it  became  notorious  in 
Cambridge  that  certain  members  of  the  University,  mostly 
young  men,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  in  the 
town,  at  an  old  inn,  known  as  the  White  Horse,  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  discussions.  These  assemblings  would  appear,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  had  for  their  object  simply  the 
reading  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase,  and  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  questions  which  it  raised  by  its  divergence  from  the 
A'ulgate.  A  little  later,  however,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that 
these  discussions  were  extending  to  the  yet  graver  questions 
opened  up  by  Luther's  earlier  writings,  in  which  he  was 
assailing  not  only  the  prevalent  abuses  but  the  doctrinal 
errors  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  White  Horse  now  began 
to  be  known  as  "Germany,"  and  its  devout  frequenters  as 
"  Germans."  In  reality,  however,  only  a  few  of  those  who  thus 
assembled  adopted  the  Lutheran  tenets ;  they  mainly  wished 
to  bring  about  a  moderate  reform,  which,  while  rejecting  the 
Papal  supremacy  on  the  one  hand,  would  have  retained  the 
institution  of  the  episcopal  (irder  on  the  other.  Among  the 
more  advanced  were  L'overdale  and  Tyndale,  whose  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  became  an  important 
influence  in  our  literary  history,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
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served  to  fix  the  standard  of  Englisli  prose.  Aiiioiii^'  tlu'  more 
moderate  was  Hugh  l^atimer,  who  by  his  powertul  pulpit 
oratory  roused  the  laity  to  a  more  systematic  study  of  the 
Bible  for  themselves,  althoua^h  he  did  not  concern  himself  with 
Luther's  doctrines.  Another  was  Robert  Barnes,  who  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  inveighing  against  the  abuses  of  the  Chiu'ch 
and  the  pride  and  pomp  of  Wolsey. 

Erasmus  himself,  although  he  largely  aided  the  Reformation 
by  his  labours,  had  little  sympathy  with  the  movement.  He 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  more  glaring  abuses  and  super- 
stitious observances  abolished, 
to  see  the  authority  of  General 
Councils  restored,  as  the  su- 
preme tribimal  of  the  Western 
Church,  and  he  would  have 
rejoiced,  above  all,  to  see  educa- 
tion and  learning  more  widely 
diffused  among  both  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.  When,  however, 
he  saw  that  Luther  was  leading 
his  followers  into  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  the  Church  which 
could  result  only  in  complete 
rupture,  he  drew  back  and  took 
his  stand  on  the  side  of  conser- 
vatism. 

But    there    was    yet    a  third 
field    of    labour    in    which    the 

teaching  of  Erasmus  was  destined  to  be  attended  by  more  Tiieiin- 
definite  results  than  either  in  connection  with  the  study  of  E^^^ation 
Greek  or  of  divinity.  This  was  in  relation  to  the  improvement 
of  education  ainong  the  poorer  laity.  To  no  single  scholar, 
indeed,  is  the  cause  of  education  in  the  sixteenth  century 
under  greater  obligations  than  to  Erasmus.  His  freedom  from 
traditional  prejudice,  combined  with  his  high  scholarship  and 
natural  sagacity,  enabled  him  to  discern  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  profitable  acquirement  of  knowledge,  whether  in  the 
case  of  a  future  monarch  or  of  the  son  of  a  mechanic.  It  was 
in  the  year  1510  that  the  celebrated  John  Colct,  who  had 
been  one  of  Erasmus's  best  friends  in  Enirland,  consulted  him 
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as  to  the  choice  of  a  master  for  a  new  school  which  he  was 
proposinijf  to  found  in  London.  Colet,  the  son  of  a  Lortl  Mayor 
of  London,  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  had  studied  at  Oxford 
and  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  his  aim  to  educate  for  the  Church 
a  select  number  of  youths  who  shoidd  reflect  tlie  best  influences 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  especiall}^  be  taught  "  pure  Latin,  the 
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very  Roman  tongue  used  in  the  time  of  Tully  and  Sallust." 
His  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher  was  undoubtedly 
high ;  but  he  found  Erasmus's  yet  higher.  In  fact,  the  letter 
in  which  the  great  scholar  embodies  the  advice  demanded,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  compositions 
in  the  whole  literature  of  the  history  of  education.  Erasmus 
held  that  a  good  teacher,  even  for  boys,  should  not  only  be  a 
good  Latinist,  but  should   also  know   Greek ;   that   he   sliould 
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have  studied  the  Fathers;  tliat  lio  should  have  studied  the 
ancient  philosophers;  that  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  Ukewise  of  geography 
and  comparative  philology,  This  high  ideal  can  hardly  have 
been  fully  realised  in  the  appointment  of  William  Lyly,  the 
compiler    (.>f    the    first    Latin    Grammar    f>r    public    schools    in 
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England,  to  the  Mastership  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  serve  to  show  to  what  a  height  the 
theor}^  of  education  had  risen  in  the  davs  and  in  the  realm 
of  Henry  YIIL 

Some  six  years  later,  in  1516,  Erasmus  comjiili'cl  his  treatise 
on  the  "  Education  of  a  Christian  Prince,"  in  which  he  enun- 
ciates a  series  of  maxims  designed  to  miide  a  monarch  in  his 
conduct  of  the  realm  and  in  Ins  relations  to  the  people.     The 
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coiiijiiler  rat-hur  indicates  the  ideal  to  which  the  royal  education 
should  tend  than  lays  down  any  distinct  method  to  be  jjursued. 
The  treatise,  however,  soon  came  to  he  reo'arded  as  the  hest 
manual  for  those  select  few  whom  accident  of  birth  might 
some  day  call  upon  to  sway  the  sceptre,  and  the  library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  still  pi'eservcs  the  copy  presented 
to  King  Edward  \'I.  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  containinir  the 
royal  autograph. 
Bgyg.  In   his   old   age,    in    the  year  1529,  Erasnuis  embodied  the 

Schools  results  of  his  long  experience  in  a  more  practical  treatise  on 
Middle  the  "  First  Liberal  Education  of  Boys."  To  the  reader  of  the 
Ages.  present  day  so  much  of  the  advice   here  given   will  now  appear 

trite  and  commonplace  that  it  is  only  by  recalling  to  mind  what 
had  hitherto  been  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  medieval 
school  that  we  can  do  justice  to  the  originality  and  sound 
judgment  which  pervade  this  admirable  treatise.  We  hear  but 
little,  it  is  true,  concerning  schoolboy  life  in  medieval  times, 
but  that  little  is  generally  unfavourable.  One  of  the  earliest 
glimpses  we  get  is  that  afforded  in  the  pages  of  Fitz-Stephen, 
the  historian,  of  schools  in  London  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
it  seems  to  show  that  disputations  were  a  good  deal  en- 
couraged among  the  scholars — a  practice  almost  universally 
condemned  by  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  the  subject 
of  education.  Generally  speaking,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  complete  disregard  of  special  aptitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  pupil ;  the  traditional  text-books  were  dictated 
to  the  class  in  a  formal,  unintelligent  manner ;  the  average 
acquirements  were  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  to  which, 
in  the  cathedral  schools,  there  were  added  chanting  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Latin.  At  the  same  time,  the  discipline 
was  harsh,  and  sometimes  cruel  in  the  extreme  {cf.  Vol  IL,  p.  179). 
Even  among  the  gentry,  as  we  see  from  the  "  Paston  Letters," 
flogging  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  corrective  to  boyish 
disinclination  to  study.  Mrs.  Agnes  Paston,  in  a  letter  to  a 
teacher  of  her  son  (a  lad  of  fifteen),  written  in  1457,  liegs  that 
"  if  the  boy  has  not  done  well,  he  will  truly  belash  him  till  he 
will  mend."  Some  endeavour  was  made  to  impart  a  few  notions 
of  deportment  and  manners,  by  instructing  the  youthful  gentry 
in  the  "  Book  of  Urbanitie."  Erasmus,  in  his  treatise,  recom- 
mends that  education  should  begin  at  home,  and  that  a  teacher 
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sliould  be  chosen  witli  ajuitnilcs  ami  a  hkiiii;-  for  his  vocaXitin. 
In  learning-  Latin,  a  i^oocl  vocabiiiaiy  is  tirst  to  bo  acquired,  all 
srranmiatical  rules  beiny'  made  as  eoneise  and  treneral  as 
possible;  lessons  arc  never  to  be  tedinus,  imt  sbduld  In'  ^ivcn 
at  f'recjucnt  intervals.  As  soon  as  a  louudation  had  been  laid 
in  lani^'uage,  the  learner  was  to  acquire  a  knowledq-e  of  facts 
and  things.  Erasnnis  lield  that  the  trainini;-  of  the  meniory 
Tvas  a  matter  requiring  especial  attention  ;  and,  as  essential 
thereto,  he  postulates  a  clear  comprehension  of  facts,  correct 
order  of  these  in  the  mind,   careful  grounding  in  first  notions 
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and  in  distinctions.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  really  ]:)hilosophic 
views  on  the  subject  of  education  with  wliich,  at  this  period. 
Englishmen,  l.i}'  the  aid  of  this  sensible  tractate,  became 
familiarised. 

It  was  Wolscy's  policy,  as  far  as  his  position  pi-rmitted,  to  Woisey 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  movement ;  and  the  cation, 
foimdation  of  Cardinal  College  (afterwards  Christ  Church)  at 
Oxfoi-d,  in  1525,  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  some  of  the 
suppressed  monasteries  and  with  teachers  of  the  new  learning, 
some  of  them  brought  from  Cambridge,  gave  practical  ]iroof 
of  his  .sympathy.  Brasenose  had  already  been  foumli'd  in 
1511  ;  and    the    rise   of  ('nrpus   Christ!   in  1517,   with  chairs  for 
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lecturers  in  Latin  and  Greek,  was  a  notable  event  in  tlie  liistory 
of  learning  at  Oxtord.  Tlio  latter  foundation  owed  its  origin 
to  Richard  Fox,  llishop  oi  Winchester,  another  eminent  patron 
of  education  at  tliis  period.  At  ( 'anii)ridge,  Bishop  Fisher,  the 
patron  of  Erasmus,  was  proceeding  on  the  same  lines;  and 
through  his  efforts,  the  nnuiihcence  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  the 
mother  of  Henry  VIL,  was  successively  directed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Christ's  College  in  150G  (Vol.  IL,  p.  6SG),  and  St.  John's 
College  in  15n.  At  all  these  new  foundations  the  statutes 
given  for  their  observance  served  not  only  to  encourage  the 
new  studies,  but  also,  by  the  absence  of  many  restrictions  to  be 
found  in  the  codes  of  the  older  societies,  to  impart  a  greater 
animation  and  sense  of  freedom  in  other  respects.  At  St.  John's 
College  was  gathered  together  a  brilliant  circle  of  scholars, 
among  whom  were  William  Cecil  (afterwards  Lord  Burghley), 
Sir  John  Cheke,  and  Roger  Ascham,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  in  the 
energy  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction 
of  the  younger  students. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  he  founded  Cardinal  College 
Wolsey  also  founded  the  Grammar  School  at  Ijjswich,  and 
himself  drew  up  a  plan  of  classical  instruction  distributed 
through  eight  classes,  which  he  designed  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  grammar  schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
example  thus  set  by  Colet  and  Wolsey  was  widely  followed, 
and  before  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  some  fifty  other  schools 
were  founded.  Among  them  were  those  of  the  newly  founded 
sees  of  Bristol,  Chester.  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough, 
together  with  those  at  Canterbiu-y,  Grantham,  Norwich,  Roches- 
ter, Stamford,  Sutton  ('oldfield,  Wisbech,  and  Worcester. 
Of  the  already  existing  foundations,  originally  designed  solely 
for  the  sons  of  citizens  and  townsmen,  .some  are  to  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century — Derby  having  been  founded 
in  1162,  and  St.  Albans  in  1195.  From  that  period  down  to 
the  beginning  of  Henry  YIIL's  reign,  Carlisle  enumerates  some 
five-and-thirty  more — among  them,  Winchester,  Hereford,  Eton, 
The  Mercers',  Chichester,  Lancaster,  and  Guildford.  Not  a  few 
others  probably  became  extinct ;  for  Roger  Bacon  asserts  that 
in  his  time  there  were  schools  in  every  city,  town,  and  borough, 
while  in  London  the  number  was  such  as  to  cause  the  capital 
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to  be  designated  the  "Third  University."  With  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  however,  these  scliools,  hke  the  universities,  had 
rapidly  declined,  and  in  1447  we  find  four  London  clergymen 
petitioning  for  permission  to  found  schools  in  their  respective 
parishes  of  Allhallows-tho-More ;  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn  ;  St. 
Peter's,  Cornhill  ;  and  St.  Mary  Colechurch.  It  hud  also 
becuiiiie  tlie  practice  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  at  the  school  of  some  large  monastery 
— such  as  Glastonbury,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Hyde  near 
Winchester.  Others  confided  them  to  the  care  of  some  prelate, 
distinguished  for  his  virtues  and  learning  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  himself  had  been  educated  in  the  household  of  Arch- 
bishop Morton. 

The   dissolution    of  the   monasteries   stands   in    very    close  The  Dis- 
connection with  the  history  of  education  in  England.     Of  the  and''°° 
eftete  condition  of  many  of  these  foundations  there  apjjears  to  Education, 
have  been  a  widespread  conviction  long  before  the  final  catas- 
trophe took  place  (Vol.  II.,  p.  630).     The  school  at  Ipswich,  like 
Cardinal  College,  was  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  a  sujjpressed 
priory,  and  in  thus  appropriating  monastic  property  AVolsey  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  see.     Had  it  not 
been,  indeed,  for  Henry's  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  it  is  probable' 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  monastic  revenues  might 
have   been   thus   transferred    without    involving   so  complete  a 
revolution  as  that  which  ultimately  resulted.     But  for  a  time  a 
very  different  tendency  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  and  the  greed 
of  the  courtiers,  unsatisfied  with  the  spoil  of  the  monasteries, 
threatened    to    engulf  the  universities  and  colleges  themselves. 
Considerable    estates    were   permanently    alienated   from   more 
than    one    foundation,    and    all    founil    themselves     distinctly 
menaced.     In  the  year  1545,  when  Fisher's  influence  could  no 
longer   be   invoked,    St.    John's  College   was   in    great   danger. 
Fortunately,   however,    King   Henry   was   induced    to   examine 
for   himself  the   accounts   of  the   society,  and    thereupon  per- 
emptorily refused  to  sanction  the  proposed  spoliation,  observ- 
ing that  "  he  thought  he  had  not  in  his  realm  so  many  persons 
so  honestly   maintained   in   living  by   so   little  land   and  rent." 
In   one   respect,   indeed,    the   dispersion  of  the  monastic  com- 
munities  proved   directly   detrimental    to  the   universities,   for 
it    had   been    customary    for    both   monasteries    and    friaries   to 
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send  tlieir  most  promising  members  to  Oxford  or  Ciinihridge, 
there  to  reside  for  several  years,  keeping  their  acts  in  the 
schools  and  attending  lectures;  "in  order,"  says  a  royal  in- 
junction, so  late  as  lo.So,  that  "after  they  were  learned  in 
good  and  holy  letters,  they  might,  when  they  returned  home, 
instruct  tlieir  brethren  and  diligently  tea('h  the  Word  of 
Gotl." 

Sinudtancously  with  the  disappearance  of  the  monks  and 
the  friars,  the  universities  witnessed  a  complete  revolution  m 
the  ancient  system  of  instmiction.  Cronnvell's  commissioners 
appeared  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambriilge,  and  formally 
expelled  the  schoolmen  and  their  commentators  alike  from 
the  colleges  and  from  the  schools.  One  of  their  number, 
Dr.  Leighton,  in  an  ott-quoted  passage,  has  left  on  record  the 
scene  to  be  witnessed  in  the  great  court  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  "  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce "  (Duns  Scotus),  "  the 
wind  blowing  them  into  every  corner."  Among  the  more 
notable  of  the  new  provisions  were  those  requiring  that  each 
college  should  now  found  and  maintam  "  two  dail}'  public 
lectures,  one  of  Greek  the  other  of  Latin  "  that  all  students 
should  be  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures  without  interference, 
and  also  to  attend  lectures  upon  them ;  that  lectmx's  on  the 
canon  law  and  degrees  in  that  faculty  should  alike  be  abolished ; 
that  the  study  of  Aristotle  shoidd  be  pursued  without  "  the 
frivolous  questions  and  obscure  glosses"  of  his  medieval  com- 
mentators ;  that  Rudolphus  Agricola  (an  early  Oerman  re- 
former) and  Melanchthon  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  now  list  of  text- books.  In  the  year  1.540  the  foundation 
of  the  Regius  Professorships  at  both  universities  on  the  several 
subjects  of  divinity,  civil  law.  physic,  Hebrew,  and  (ireek,  with 
separate  endowments,  att'orded  important  extraneous  aid  to 
these  several  branches  of  learning.  Ascham,  writing  about 
the  year  1542,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  impetus  thus 
Tiven  to  classical  studies  at  C'ambridfje,  which  he  describes  as 
"  quite  another  place,"  "  so  substantially  and  splendidly  has  it 
been  endowed  by  the  royal  munificence."  "Aristotle  and 
Plato,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  are  being  read  even  by  the 
boys  (the  undergraduates);  Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  more 
familiar  authors  than  Plautus  was  in  your  time  :  Herodotus, 
Thucydidcs,    and    Xenoplion    are   more    conned    and    discussed 
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than  Livy  was  then.  Demosthenes  is  as  familiar  an  author  as 
Cicero  used  to  be  ;  and  there  are  more  copies  of  Lsocrates  in 
use  than  there  used  to  he  of  Tcn-ence.  Nor  do  we  disregard 
the  Latin  autliors,  but  study  with  the  greatest  zeal  the  choicest 
writers  of  the  best  period."  ^luch  of  the  credit  for  this 
improved  state  of  things  ajipcars  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Cheke  (p.  281),  who  had  l)oeu  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
Greek.  The  foundation  ot  Trinity  College  in  1546  is,  perhaps, 
the  last  notable  event  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
education  in  Henrj's  reign.  Through  the  royal  nuiniticence  it 
was  largelv  endowed,  chieHy  from  the  great  tithes  which  liad 
formerly  belonged  to  the  monasteries,  while  in  its  constitution 
the  college  represented  the  first  complete  exam^ile  of  a  society 
administered  and  providing  its  various  coiuvses  of  instruction 
in  entire  independence  of  the  university. 

It  is  due  to  Henry  himself   to  recognise   the  fact    that    he  Eminent 
was  a  scholar  and   well-read    theologian,  and    that    he  selectetl  fjonaUsts 
the  ablest  teachers  to  educate  his  own  farnil)'.     Ludovicus  A'ives 
was  the  tutor  of  the   Princess  Mary :  Roger  Ascham  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  (^>ueen   Elizabeth;   Sir  John  Cheke  of   Prince 
Edward.      No  .scholar  in  this  reign,  however,  exercised  a  mcirc 
potent  influence  than  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  wont  it  was  U>  More, 
assemble    under    his    roof    yoimg    scholars    destined    for   the 
clerical   profession   or   fir   otticial    life,  whom   he    treated  with 
parental   kindness;   while    of  the   circle    thus   gathered   round 
him,  we  are  told  that  it  resembled  "rather  an  universite  than  a 
private  school."     His  "  Utopia  "  remained  uuprinted  in  England 
during  his  lifetime  (p._136),  but  in  1551  it  was  translated  into 
English  by  Ralph  Robinson,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and    belongs   accordingly  to  the   literar}'  influences  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL     From  its  pages  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably infer  the  breadth  of  thought  and  wise  sentiments  which 
characterised  the   author's  conversation  with   those  whom  he, 
in  a  certain  sense,  educated.      Allowing  for  certain  commun- 
istic  notions,   it    may  justly   be   said   that   social   reform   and 
enlightened  philanthropy,  ever  since  More's  time,  have  seemed 
to    draw  nearer  to   the    ideal  which   he   here   holds   up,  of  an 
imaginar}'  community   where   life   is  carried   on   according   to 
Nature  rather  than  the  dictates  of    medieval   asceticism,  and 
where  legislation  places  within  the  reach  of  all,  healthy  homes. 
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prescribed  hours  both  of  Libour  and  recreation,  land  and  other 
]iroperty  shared  in  couinioii,  perfect  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
every  kind  of  intellectual  pursiut  and  innocent  pastime. 

Eiyot.  Among  those  who  received  instruction  under    More's   roof 

was  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  another  of  the  many  eminent  men 
whom  Wolsey's  discernment  raised  to  serve  the  State.  In  his 
remarkable  book  entitled  "  The  Governovn-,"  which  appeared 
in  1531,  Elyot  propounded  a  variety  of  views  on  the  subject 
of  education,  many  of  which  were  startling  to  his  contem- 
poraries. They  were  largely  derived  from  Plato's  "  Republic," 
as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  Patrizi,  an  Italian  bishop  of 
the  preceding  century,  and  thus  distinctly  represent  Renaissance 
influence.  But  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  they  were 
altogether  new;  and  appearing  as  the  utterances  of  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist  of  the  day,  they  produced  a  great 
effect  at  the  time,  while  their  subsequent  effect  on  educational 
literature  was  yet  greater.  Among  the  reforms  which  Elyot 
advocated  Avere :  systematic  kindness  to  the  youthful  learner 
and  a  careful  regard  for  individual  aptitudes ;  the  use  of 
object-lessons  in  instructing  children,  with  the  aid  of  pictures 
and  toys ;  in  the  study  of  Latin,  less  attention  to  the  niceties 
of  grammar  and  more  to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  each 
author ;  in  the  study  of  Greek,  an  observed  sequence  of 
authors  ;  the  use  of  maps  in  the  study  of  historical  writers, 
less  thiie  given  to  logic. 

Vives.  Superior    in    originality    to    Elyot    was    Ludovicus    Vives,   a 

native  of  Valencia  in  S[)ain.  He  had  studied  not  only  at  the 
university  of  his  native  town,  l)ut  also  t^t  Paris',  Louvain,  and 
Oxford.  He  resided  in  England  from  1523  to  1.528,  and  during 
that  time  acted  as  tutor  to  the  Princess  Mary.  Although 
well  read  in  the  classical  authors,  he  did  not  regard  them 
with  that  unqualified  admiration,  approaching  almost  to 
idolatry,  too  often  exhibited  by  the  scholar  of  the  Renaissance. 
He  had  the  courage  dispassionately  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
the  disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  pagan  literature,  and  pronounced  his 
conclusions  with  a  candour  and  sobriety  of  judgment  dis- 
])layed  by  few  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  perhaps  the 
first  writer  on  the  subject  of  eduration  who  advised  the  u.se 
of  expurgated  editions  of  the  classical  authors.     His  discourse 
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"On  Siiulies "  (Dc  Disciplini.s),  wliirh  appeared  about  the  same 
time  as  Elyot's  work,  is  also  the  vehicle  of  many  independent 
and  enlightened  judgments  on  other  educational  (piestious. 
He  was  not  only  one  of  the  tirst  to  reject  the  notion  of  accept- 
ing the  authority  of  Aristotle  as  final  on  all  scientific  suljects  ; 
but  he,  in  a  very  renuu-kable  manner,  anticipated  Bacon  b}' 
insisting  upon  observation  and  experiment  as  essential  to  all 
true  scientific  advancement.  In  discussing  the  choice  of  a  site 
for  a  school  he  dwells  upon  considerations  rarely  present  to  the 
minds  of  fotmders  in  those  days,  such  as  the  healthiness  of  the 
localitj',  cheapness  of  necessaries  for  living,  the  character  of  the 
crafts  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  other  features  of 
the  local  life.  In  connection  with  teaching  he  lays  special 
stress  on  a  careful  continuity  in  the  work  of  instruction,  the 
interdependence  of  the  dili'erent  parts  being  always  maintained. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  more  should  be  left  to  the  independent 
exertion  of  tlie  pupil  than  was  the  practice  in  that  day.  And 
while  he  places,  with  justice  at  that  time,  the  acquirement  of 
Latin  in  the  foreground,  he  holds  that  it  should  be  taught,  and 
grammar  likewise,  through  the  ineiJium  <if  the  vernacular. 
Living  languages,  he  considers,  should  be  acquired,  not 
through  a  grammar,  but  by  learning  to  converse  in  them 
with  natives. 
Ascbam.  It    is    astonishing    that    views    so    rational   and    enlightened 

should  have  been  propounded  so  authoritatively  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  shoidd  have  produced  so 
little  effect  that  they  appear  to  have  altogether  passed  from 
recollection,  and  were  again  put  forth  two  centuries  later 
as  the  result  of  independent  speculation.  Much,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  what  Klyot  had  advised  and  taught  was  em- 
bodied by  Roger  Ascham  in  his  well-known  treatise,  "  The 
Hcholemaster."  The  first  edition  of  the  book  did  not  appear 
until  1570,  but  we  know  that  as  early  as  1545  he  w-as  carr3ing 
into  practice  the  views  to  which  he  here  gives  expression. 
During  the  early  jjart  of  King  Edward's  reign  he  was  acting 
as  tutor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to  whose  remarkable  skill 
as  a  linguist  and  conversational  command  of  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Italian,  he  pays  a  notable  tribute.  A  temporary 
coolness  arose,  however,  between  the  princess  and  her  in- 
structor, and  from   1550  to  the  death  of  Edward,  Ascham  was 
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absent     from    England,    acting    as    secretary    to    Sir    Richard 
Morysiu,  English  ambassador  to  ihi'  Court    i>f  ( 'harlcs  \. 

The    most    striking    feature    in    tli<'    "  Schok'master "   is  t lie  Classical 
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l)orrowed   from  the  younger  Phny,  but  improved  upon,  and  is 
as   simple    as   it    is   rational.     As  the  text-book  of  instruction. 
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WUCJUCIT    FR(JM    A.srHAM'S    "  .sCIIULEM.iSTER,''    1.571. 


Ascham  recommends  a  selection  from  the  easier  Letters  of 
Cicero,  which  had  been  conijiiled  liy  his  friend  John  Sturm. 
A  letter  was  to  be  taken,  and  tlie  learner  was  first  of  all  to  be 
made  clearly  to  understand  its  object  and  the  lenor  of  its 
contents.  Then  he  Avas  to  render  the  original  into  English, 
and  to  do  this  more  than  once,  until  he  understood  the 
precise    force   of  every   Latin   expression.        Next,   he   was   to 
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parse  the  Latin,  word  l)y  word.  After  tliis,  he  was  to  have  a 
"  paper  book  "  given  to  him,  in  which  he  was  to  write  a  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  letter  into  English.  Then,  after  a  certain 
interval  of  not  less  than  an  houi-,  he  was  to  have  his  English 
version  given  him  back  to  turn  into  Latin.  Then  he  was  to 
take  his  Latin  version  to  the  master,  who  was  to  place  the 
pupil's  Latin  and  Cicero's  side  by  side,  and,  pointing  out  the 
deviations  from  the  original,  to  make  these  discrepancies  the 
basis  of  a  lesson  in  grammar. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  merits  of  this  method,  it 
involved  too  much  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with  the 
individual  pupil,  and  called,  perhaps,  for  too  miicli  intelligence 
in  the  average  instructor  to  be  acceptalile  in  the  class  room. 
The  method  which  ultimately  obtained  in  the  public  granmiar 
school  was  that  of  Ascham's  contemporary  above-mentioned, 
John  Sturm,  of  Strassburg — a  system  of  carefull}-  graduated 
instruction  extending  through  nine  classes,  in  which  little  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  of  each  class  and  little 
regard  Was  paid  to  the  individual  cajaacity  of  the  scholar.  It 
had,  ho\Vever,  the  merit  of  reducing  the  work  of  teaching  the 
classics  to  a  system  of  uniform,  rigid  drill,  which  appealed 
much  more  successfully  than  Ascham's  method  to  the 
mechanical  spirit  of  the  age  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
ordinary  schoolmaster.  But  although  his  method  failed  to 
gain  currency,  Ascham's  "  Scholemaster "  at  once  took  its 
permanent  place  as  an  English  classic.  The  whole  work 
abounds  Avith  choice  anecdotes,  admirable  reflections,  pregnant 
sentiments  from  pagan  authors,  scholarly  criticisms ;  and  ex- 
hibits throughout,  moreover,  a  deep  yet  kindly  estimate  of  the 
boy  nature,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and 
fascinating  books  in  the  English  language,  and  justly  entitles 
the  author  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  Ity  Gabriel 
Harvey,  of  being  "  a  flowing  spring  of  humanity."  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  his  pleadings  in  favour  of  a  more  kindly 
discipline  remained  as  httle  regarded  as  his  Jiiethod  ot 
teaching  Latin.  The  harsh  treatment  of  the  grammar  school 
(Vol.  li.,  p.  179)  continued,  and  became  proverbial ;  so  that 
par(>nts,  as  at  Farnworth  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
would  sometimes  complain  to  the  magistrates  that  their  children 
were  in  "  dansrer  of  losing  their  senses,  lives,  and  limbs." 
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That  period  of  the  history  of  English  Hterature  which  indudes  george 

"  SAINTS- 

the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  Yl.  and  liar}-  has  an  bury. 
interest  which  varies  remarkably,  accordins;  to  the  standard  ot  pitera 
appreciation  adopted.  Jutlged  by  the  positive  hterary  merit 
of  the  writers  whose  names  are  inchided  in  it,  it  can  hardly 
be  admitted  to  the  second  class,  and  certainly  not  to  the  first. 
It  produced  no  poet  and  no  prose-writer  whose  works  have 
retained,  or  have  at  any  time  reached,  a  prominent  position 
among  English  classics.  Skelton,  More,  Latimer,  Wyatt, 
Ascham,  and  Surrey  are  the  only  names  in  it  that  are  at  all 
familiar  to  any  but  students  of  English  literature ;  and  if  we  add 
Hawes  at  the  earliest  part  of  it,  and  Udall  later,  we  shall  have 
pretty  well  exhausted  the  list  of  those  whose  literary  interest, 
intrinsically  and  without  the  aid  of  the  historic  estimate,  is 
above  the  average.  We  may  add  many  as  curiosities,  as 
valuable  for  the  matter  of  their  writings  as  teachers,  and  so 
forth.  But  here  we  get  into  quite  another  order  of  apprecia- 
tion— that  of  the  historic  estimate  itself  Viewed  from  this 
side,  the  period  is  not  only  not  nisignificant,  but  it  takes  very 
high  rank ;  for  it  is  one  of  those  by  no  means  common  periods 
when  the  order  changes,  not  with  the  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  kind  of  change  which  is  always  before  us.  It  is 
not  merely  a  shifting  of  scenes  that  is  going  on,  it  is  the 
passage  from  one  act  to  another — almost  the  passage  from  one 
play  to  another  in  a  trilogy  or  tetralogy.  In  a  certain  sense 
no  change  has  taken  place  since  which  has  been  so  sweeping 
as  that  which  began,  if  it  was  not  fully  accomplished, 
during  these  fifty  years.  Here  English  literature  ceases  Modem 
to  be  medieval,  and  prepares  itself  to  be  modern ;  it  ap-  ?^g^®' 
plies  itself  for  enrichment  and  comparison  to  the  classical 
tongues,  regarded  for  the  first  time  as  literary  models,  and 
to  modern  languages  other  than  French ;  it  makes  efforts  at 
the  drama ;  it  discusses  abstract  questions  of  philosojih}'  and 
polity  no  longer  in  the  scholastic  manner.  Above  all,  it 
sets  about  a  complete  reformation  of  its  poetry,  a  reforma- 
tion the  effects  of  which,  indeed,  are  not  fully  seen  till  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  it  has  ceased,  liut  which  is 
practically  inevitable,  not  merely  from  the  date  of  "  Tottcl's 
Miscellany"  (1557),  but  from  the  much  earlier  date  at 
103 
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which    the    more    important   contents  of  that  Miscellany  were 
written. 

The  causes  of  this  great  change  were  necessarily  manifold,  and 
some  of  them  were  not  speciall}'  literary  ;  but  in  so  far  as  speci- 
ally literary  influences  Avere  necessary  and  were  at  work,  they 
were  supplied  by  the  two  new  studies  above  referred  to.  The 
first  was  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  especially  of  Greek 
(p.  112),  not  merely  as  texts,  the  matter  of  which  was  to  be 
more  or  less  implicitly  believed,  but  from  the  point  of  view  ol: 
scholarship  as  models  of  style,  as  examples  of  literary  life,  and 
instructions  in  literary  manners.  The  other  was  the  stud}'  of  the 
literature    of    Southern    Europe,    and    especially   of  Italy,  and 

rather  later  Spain,  not  neglect- 
ing the  more  northern  produc- 
tions of  German}',  for  matter 
chiefly.  France  had  already 
exercised  her  full  teaching  in- 
fluence, and  France  at  this 
particular  moment  had  nothmg 
whatever  to  teach.  It  was  not 
till  quite  towards  the  end  of  our 
period  that,  in  Marot  and  Rabe- 
lais, she  began  once  more  to  pro- 
duce writers  of  great  individual 
talent,  and  neither  of  these 
had  anything  to  teach  English- 
men in  what  Englishmen  were 
then  specially  anxious  to  learn — the  fonnal  parts  of  literature. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  period  of  change  from  the  old 
to  the  new  like  this  opens  with  such  striking  examples  of  the 
old  as  Hawes  and  Skelton.  They  complete  each  other  in  a  very 
remarkable  way,  and  though  they  have  wide  differences  in 
appearance,  they  have  even  greater  agreements  in  reality.  They 
were  almost  exact  contemporai-ies,  for  though  it  is  not  known 
when  either  was  born,  Skelton  certainly  died  in  1529,  and  the 
only  positive  mention  that  we  have  of  Hawes  as  dead  dates  from 
the  following  year.  Hawes  was  an  Oxford  man  :  Skelton  was 
of  Cambridge.  Hawes  travelled,  was  Groom  ot  the  Chamber 
to  Henry  VIIL,  was  evidently  a  great  student  of  Chaucer  and 
his  school,  especially  Lydgate,  and  in  the  main  followed    them 
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in  his  owu  verse.  Scarcely  anytliiutjf  more  is  known  of  him 
pei'sonally.  With  Skelton,  wlio  was  probably  a  rather  older 
man,  it  is  different.  A  Master  of  Arts  at  Cambridge  from,  it 
would  appear,  1484,  he  was  soon  created  Poet  Laureate  by  the 
sister  university — a  dignity  rather  to  be  compared  with  the 
academic  "  crowns "  of  some  foreign  institutions  than  with  the 
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{From  Ma  "  dadvndc  nj  Laurel,"  1523.) 


office  of  Dryden  and  Lord  Tennyson.  He  was  an  industrious 
translator  of  Latin,  and  was  patronised  by  Henry  VH.  and  his 
mother  Lady  Margaret.  He  took  orders  rather  late,  fourteen 
years  after  his  ilastor's  degree  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Diss,  in  Norfolk  (his  native  county),  and  proceeded  to  take  to 
himself  a    wife,    fVn-    which,   thou'^h  not  deprived,  he    was  sus- 
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pended.  He  went  to  London  and,  though  he  had  once  been 
tutor  to  Henry  MIL,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  treated  by 
him,  plunged  into  tiie  fray  against  Henry's  favourite,  Wolsey, 
attacking  him  in  various  satires  of  no  great  polish  but 
of  unsurpassed  virulence  and  occasional  vigour,  the  chief  of 
which  is  "  Why  come  }'e  not  to  Court  ( "  He  had  to  take 
sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  died  there  but  a  few  months 
before  Wolsey 's  disgrace. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  there  are  strange  differences 
between  these  two  contemporaries,  the  differences  are  accom- 
panied by  resemblances  not  less  remarkable.  Hawes  is  essentially 
and  not  merely  in  his  accidents,  a  courtly  poet.  His  chief 
poem,  '  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure :  or,  the  History  of  Grand 
Amour  and  La  Belle  Pucel "  (of  which,  with  his  other 
work,  the  lirst  thorough  edition  has  long  been  expected  from 
Professor  Arber)  speaks  itself  by  its  very  title  to  all  who  know 
the  old  English  poetry.  In  general  character,  no  less  than 
in  minor  developments,  it  deviates  hardly  at  all  from  the 
common  form  of  the  allegorical  love  romance  which  had  been 
planted  upon  all  Europe  by  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  to  which 
even  the  -towering  genius  of  Chaucer  stooped  at  times,  and 
which  almost  completely  enslaved  Chaucer's  followers.  There 
are  a  few  touches  of  more  modern  English  in  Hawes,  and  there 
is  a  certain  way  of  regarding  his  suliject  which  has  encouraged 
liberal  critics  to  speak  of  him  as  at  least  a  half-way  house  to  the 
"  Faerie  (^)ueene."  The  half-way  house  seems  to  the  present 
writer  to  have  nearly  all  its  windows  turned  to  the  first,  not 
the  second,  stage  of  the  journey.  Hawes  is  not  by  any  means  a 
despicable  poet,  but  he  is  altogether  of  the  past,  even  for  his 
own   time. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  much  more  original  and 
versatile  genius  of  Skelton  shows,  in  his  more  elaborate  and 
literary  work,  exactly  the  same  tendency,  if  tendency  that  may 
be  called  which  refuses  to  tend.  One  whole  division  of  his 
poems — the  "  Garlande  of  Laurel,"  with  its  delightful  minor 
addresses  to  the  girls  of  high  degree  who  had,  at  the  Countess 
of  Surrey's  bidding,  vied  in  embroidering  a  gift  for  the  Laureate  ; 
the  "  Bouye  of  Coiu't,"  an  allegorical  satire :  the  "  Dolorous 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,"  and  the  rest — runs  m 
the  ruts  of  the  old  |ioetry  quite  as  much  as  Hawes.     And  the 
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Oilier  halt' — the  half  which,  in  a  somewhat  sccoml-haiid  wa}-, 
keeps  Skelton's  name  alive  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  examine 
the  stately  Chaneerian  septetts,  or  the  dainty  ski])ping  verses 
to  Lady  JMiu-iel  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  to  the  two  Isabels 
(Pennell  and  Knight),  to  Margery  Wentworth,  Margaret  Tylney, 
Jane  Blennerhassett  and  Gertrude  Statham — though  it  is  fresh 
and  vigorous  enough,  has  no  foretaste  of  Elizabethan  form  in  it. 
"The  Tunning  of  Elynour  Runnuynge  "  (anticipating  and  better- 
ing Smollett  at  his  filthiest,  but  full  of  masterstrokes)^  "  Wh}- 
come  ye  not  to  (Jourt  i"  with  its  fearless  onslaught  on  the  all- 
poAverful  favourite ;  the  illiberal  but  genuine  and  patriotic  shout 
over  the  Rout  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  Scots  and  French- 
men at  "  the  water  of  Tweed " — these  and  minor  things  are 
written  in  a  euri(.)us  short  skipping  doggerel,  wliich  has  ]ire- 
served  the  name  of  Skeltonian,  but  w'hich  as  little  as  anything 
of  the  time  shows  the  influence  of  the  real  Renaissance,  the 
influence  which  was  to  unite  scholarshiji  witli  vigour  in 
poetry. 

Yet  in  the  very  time  <if  these  two   poets,  an<l  i>artly  by  the  '^^^  study 
^  ,  1         ^  '^         -^      ■  of  Foreign 

means  of  one  of  them — for  Skelton  was  no  idle  translati)r — the  Tongues. 

seeds  of  this  Renaissance  in  England  were  being  sown  broadcast. 
Everybody,  to  adopt  a  pardonable  exaggeration,  was  reading 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek — but  especially 
Italian  and  the  classics — and  applying  their  lessons  to  English. 
The  great  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Greek,  first  at  Oxford  and 
then  at  Camliridge,  has  been  referred  to.  The  range  and  vigour 
of  the  more  modern  studies  of  the  time  may  be  exampled  by 
the  excellent  John  Palsgrave,  d.  L554,  who  not  only  was  re- 
sponsible for  an  "  Eclaircissoment  de  la  Langue  Fran^oise " 
(1530),  historically  very  valuable,  but  translated  (L546)  Avhat  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  of  Renaissance  Latin  comedies,  the 
"  Acolastus  "  of  the  Dutchmen,  Wilehn  A' older,  alias  Fullonius, 
aliax  Gnapheus.  A  French  grammar  had  been,  a  little  earlier, 
published  by  Alexander  Barclay  (d.  L552),  a  Scot — probably  a  Alexander 
Cambridge  man,  certainly  a  chaplain  of  St  Mary  Ottery  in  Devon 
and  a  monk  of  Ely,  an  adapter  of  Eclogues  (said  to  be  the  first 
in  English,  after  .Eneas  Silviiis  and  Mantuanus),  and  best  of  all 
known  as  the  translator  {L5()!))  of  Sebastian  Brant's  "Xarren- 
schiff."  Barclay,  who  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  vagrant  in 
taste,  was  subsec^uently  a  Franciscan  at  Canterbiiry,  and  after 
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the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  held  divers  secular  Leneticus. 
But  the  range  of  his  studies  is  more  significant  of  the  time  than 
of  any  personal  impulse.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  which  was 
"  making  itself "  (to  use  the  famous  phrase  in  reference  to  the 
youth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott)  in  almost  every  direction ;  and  the 
positive  interest  of  its  achievements,  or  of  most  of  them,  is  not 
nearly  so  remarkable  as  their  comparative  importance  in  the 
history  of   literature.      Independently  of    the  foreign  scholars 
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who,  chiefly  in  Latin,  set  examples  to  the  English  writers,  such 
as  Bernard  Andre  and  Polydore  Vergil :  of  the  reforming  con- 
troversialists, with  T3-ndale  and  Roy  at  their  head,  who  heljied 
t(i  bring  literature,  or  something  like  literature,  in  the  vernacular, 
home  to  the  vulgar  ;  of  the  earl_y  translators  of  the  Bible,  among 
wliom,  of  course,  Tyndale  himself  is  to  be  reckoned  ;  of  the  half- 
historians,  half-clironiclcrs,  like  Fabyan,  Hall,  and  Grafton,  some 
Avriters  who,  witliout  being  beholden  to  their  matter  or  the 
novelty  of  then-  form  in  English,  would   have  been  at  any  time 
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notcworlhy  for  their  purclv  literary  talents,  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  There  was  Leland,  the  topographer  ;  there 
was  Sir  Thonms  Elyot,  author  of  the  remarkable  book — partly 
political,  but  mainly  dealing  with  the  education  of  a  gentleman 
— called  "The  Governor"  (1531:  p.  124);  there  was  Latimer, 
I'aciest  of  preachers,  and  an  ancestor  of  a  line  of  vernacular 
English  writers  which  includes  Bunyan,  Defoe,  and  Cobbett. 
There  were  the  early  dramatists,  partly  writers  of  moralities 
and  interludes,  the  chief  of  whom  was  John  Heywood  (14!)7 — 
1575) ;  partly  anticipators  of  the  actual  drama,  like  Nicholas 
Udall  (d.  1556),  who,  in  apparent  imitation  of  the  Terentian 
or  Plautino  style,  or,  more  pr(jbably  still,  of  the  Renaissance 
Latin  imitations  of  it,  stumbled  on  Raljih  Roister  JJoisfer  (in 
1540),  and  thereby  wrote  what  has  been  generally  and  justly 
held  to  be  the  first  English  comedy. 

But  in  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  literature  of  this  period  The  Four 
more  than  in  such  a  notice  of  almost  anj'  other,  it  is  difficult  to  wruers, 
avoid  committing  two  mistakes;  mentioning  authors  of  really 
second-rate  importance,  without  sufficient  detail,  for  wdiich  there 
is  no  room,  and  omitting  others  of  hardly  less  importance  alto- 
gether. It  will,  theref(_)re,  be  better  to  end  with  four  persons 
who,  if  none  of  tliem  is  actually  first-rate,  all  have  intrinsic 
worth  beyond  the  connnon,  who  represent  (Sackville  being 
postponed  as  more  properly  Elizabethan)  the  highest  achieve- 
ments in  English  prose  and  verse  of  the  century  Ijcfore  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  who,  in  the  case  of  three  of  them 
at  least,  either  actual]}'  display  or  very  closely  foreshadi^w  the 
innovations  in  prose  and  verse  style  which  were  to  introduce 
those  great  ages  of  English  literature  to  which  I'haucer  alone, 
of  all  the  forenmners,  had  distinctly  pointed.  These  four  names 
are  those  of  More,  Ascham,  Wyatt,  and  Surre}' :  the  first 
writing  comparatively  early,  and  more  noteworthy  for  matter 
than  for  form  ;  the  second  party  belonging  to  the  period,  and 
very  characteristic  of  it  :  the  third  and  foin-th  unpublished 
till  its  very  end,  but  exemplifying  in  point  of  composition  and 
influence   the  heart  of  it  all. 

The  lives  of  these  four  are  nuich  better  known  than  those 
of  most  of  the  authors  previouslj-  mentioned;  and  that  More 
in  1535,  and  Surrey  in  1547,  died  on  the  scaffold,  victims  of 
Henry's  capricious  despotism,  is,  perhaps,  the  best   known  fact 
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of  all.  Wyatt,  ainau  of  position  and  a  prominent  diplomatist, 
had  more  than  one  escape  of  a  similar  fate,  and  was  perhaps 
fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of  dying  quietly  in  1542,  having 

Ascnam.  hardly  reached  middle  age.  Ascham,  too,  was  of  the  Court 
circle,  btit  his  humbler  rank,  or  his  greater  prudence,  protected 
him,  and  he  outlived  the  terrors  both  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Mary.  His  well-known  "  Toxophilus "  (1540)  dates  from  this 
period,  and,  though  a  Httle  more  vernacular  than  the  later 
"  Scholemaster,"  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  style  which 
scholarly  Englishmen,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  classic 
models  but  not  willing  to  make  Engli.sh  a  mere  copy  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  were  at  the  time  writing  in  considerable  quantity, 
though  seldom  with  such  taste  or  such  judgment  as  Ascham's. 

More.  As  for  the  elder,  and,  in  non-literary  matters,  more  illustrious 

prose-writer,  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  odd  that  his  greatest  work — 
the  only  work  by  which  he  is  generally  known — was  not  written 
in  English  at  all.  The  "Utopia"  first  printed  (abroad)  in  1516, 
was  written  by  More  in  Latin,  and  was  first  introduced  "  in  the 
English  tongue  to  English  men  "  long  after  its  author's  death, 
in  a  version  by  Ralph  Robinson  in  1551.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
More  was  a  voluminous  writer  enough  in  English  prose  (he 
wi'ote  in  verse,  too),  the  great  bulk  of  it  consisting  of  contro- 
versial jiamphlets  against  the  Lutherans,  though  he  also  left  a 
'History  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III,"  and  other  matter. 
Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  posterity,  which  is  very 
generally  though  not  always  right,  has  been  right  in  fixing  on 
the  "  Utopia,"  which  he  never  wrote  in  English,  as  his  chief 
contribution  to  English  literature.  For  it  is  almost  the  earliest 
exposition  by  an  Englishman  of  the  spii'it  of  the  earlier  English 
Renaissance.  More  was  an  Oxford  iiian,  deeply  imbued  with 
Oxford  Humanism ;  and  in  this  little  treatise  (in  form  a  kind  of 
sketch  of  a  Platonic  commonwealth)  he  has  exemplified  at  once 
the  religious  liberalism  (free  in  his  case  from  any  laxity  of 
belief),  the  comparative  spirit  in  regard  to  ancient  and  modern 
literatures  and  institutions,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  a  New  World — all  the  ingredients,  in  short,  of 
*  the  fermenting  mixture  which  was  at  work  on  the  national 
mind  (p.   KiO). 

The  literary  position  of  the  two  poets  was  different  and  more 
distinct — being   concerned   almost   entirely   with   form.      Their 
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wyatt  work,  tirst  presented  together  to  the  pubhe,  as  above  observed 
ill  13.17,  by  "Tottel's  Miscellany,"  was  of  considerably  earlier 
(hite.  Wyatt,  so  far  as  we  know,  introdneed  the  sonnet  into 
English ;  Surrey,  so  far  as  we  know,  introduced  regular  deca- 
syllabic blank  verse.  Both  are  souaetimes  said  to  have  intro- 
duced a  "  New  Prosody  "—a  ])hrase  which  is  capable  of  being 
used  in  a  rather  misleading  manner,  though  it  is  here  right 
enougli  in  intention.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible  to 
inti-ocluce  a  new  prosody  into  any  language :  for  prosody  is 
an  inseparable  accident,  if  not  an  essential  property,  of  every 
language,  as  it  is  devclo[)ed  b}'  its  own  organic  growth.  The 
followers  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  did  endeavour  to  introduce 
a  new  prosody — sappliics,  hexameters,  alcaics,  and  what  not — 
and  failed  as  they  were  bound  to  fail.  All  that  Surrey  and 
Wyatt  themselves  did  was  to  tighten  up  the  bearings  (if  we  may 
so  speak)  of  English  verse  on  the  lines  which  the  greatest 
English  poets  had  themselves  used,  Ijut  which  had  been  neglected 
or  carelessly  misused  b}^  their  followers.  The  decasjdlable, 
which  was  their  staple  metre,  was  the  decasjdlable  of  Chaucer, 
adjusted  at  first,  especially  by  Wyatt,  to  the  awkwardly  enough 
altered  pronunciation  of  the  language.  The  Alc^xandrines  and 
Fourteeners  with  which  they  varied  it  were  also  nothing  radically 
novel.  But  they  discouraged  the  mere  doggerel — alliterative  or 
other — which  had  survived  the  Chaucerian  reforms,  and  had 
lieon  specially  patronised  in  different  forms  by  Skelton  and  by 
the  Scotch  poets ;  and  they  rejected  the  loose  versification 
(whether  due  to  imperfect  printing  or  not  is  a  question  differed 
upon  by  experts)  which  is  remarivable  in  the  printed  work  of 
Hawes.  The  Italian  models  which  they  studied,  and  still  more 
the  gi-eat  Italian  form  of  the  sonnet  which  they  introduced 
and  cultivated,  must  have  been  of  inestimable  service  in 
assisting  them  to  observe  this  increased  exactitude.  At  the 
same  time,  their  anxiety  to  be  accurate  led  them  occasionally  to 
wrest  accentuation,  to  force  rhyme,  and  in  other  ways  to  distort 
and  play  tricks  with  their  mother-tongue. 

But  this  drawback,  such  as  it  was,  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  adviintages  which  they  gained.  Whether  Wyatt, 
at  least,  had  a  very  good  ear  may  be  doubted  ;  some  of  his 
experiments  hardly  look  like  it.  But  Surrey  was  evidently  a 
born  master  of  metre,  and  his  elder  contemporary  was  saved 
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by  his  models  from  the  stumbles  to  wliich  he  was  natnnilly 
rather  inclined.  Both,  moreover,  had  either  by  idiosyncrasy, 
or  b}-  saturating  themselves  with  tlie  spirit  ot  these  models, 
attained  to  a  heat  of  poetical  (chiefly  amatory)  conception, 
which  enabled  them  to  present  their  poetry  in  a  tiised  and 
shapcn    lorm   far  difi'erent   from   the   half-inarticiilate   utterings 


a\'T.RC  OMMeD  t  V  Tr.'(J.f, /Mj(f /-^./jjiK: 
Stti.kL't^lh'Vri^thf,a7jJeu^r'iirri'  though. it t 

/ill  iriiiner  iH  fncmies,  ijintf  Ditcrl^TcV^'i. 
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or  mutterings  of  their  predecessors.  Alliteration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  endless  repetition  of  French  allegorising  on  the 
other,  had  brought  those  predecessors  sometimes  very  near  to 
the  verge  of  nonsense.  Skelton  in  particular  (and  that  not 
merely  in  the  part  of  his  verse  which  is  popular,  satiric,  and 
burlesque)  is  sometimes  very  nearly  impossible  to  construe; 
and,  side  fiy  side  with  the  nobler  passages  of  such  men  as  the 
Scotchman  Dunbar,  we  often  find  other  passages  where   words 
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seem  to  be  used,  if  not  with  no  nieanin^jf  at  all,  at  any  rate 
in  a  reckless  fashion  of  "  pihng  up,"  very  much  as  a  child 
smears  the  colours  i'roni  its  paint-box  one  over  another. 

All  this  Wyatt  and  Surrey  changed  ;  at  least,  of  the  change 
of  all  this  they  set  an  example  which,  slowly  and  not  very 
promisingly  followed,  jjroduced  at  last,  after  the  transitional 
and  undecided  though  fine  work  of  Sackville,  the  magmticent 
poetical  njedium  of  Spenser.  The  companions  who  appeared 
with  them  in  "  Tottel's  Miscellany,"  and  who,  with  others  of 
the  same  kind,  peopled  English  literature  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century,  were  for  the  most  part  poor  if  respect- 
able creatures.  No  one,  except  Sackville  himself,  had  the 
least  spark  of  divine  fire.  But  the  hearth  for  the  reception  of 
that  fire  had  been  laid,  the  implements  and  materials  for  its 
maintenance  and  adjustment  had  been  fashioned  or  collected. 

This  was,  in  short,  to  recur  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  the  office  of  the  whole  period,  though  it  was  not  so 
strikingly  or  thoroughly  performed  by  any  man  in  prose  as  by 
these  two  men  in  verse.  Indeed,  it  was  nearly  a  i'ull  century, 
or  more  than  a  full  century  (according  as  Jonson  with  some,  or 
Cowley  with  others,  is  taken  to  be  the  Wyatt  of  English  prose), 
that  prose  itself  was  thorougidy  reformed.  But  the  whole 
period  was  one,  if  not  of  eager  experiment — it  had  hardly  the 
original  genius  for  that  at  its  disposal — of  diligent  collection  of 
material,  of  p)atient  exploration  and  comparison  of  what  had 
been  done  by  others,  of  discontent  (not  scornful  or  insolent,  but 
genuine)  with  the  mere  following  of  ancient  ways,  of  attempts  to 
refine  and  to  correct — which  were  saved  from  the  frequently 
narrowing  tendencies  of  such  attempts  by  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  new  interests  and  the  new  matter  upon  which  the 
slowly  increasing  literary  scholarshi]^  of  the  age  had  to  work. 
To  read  Skelton  and  then  to  read  Surrey — even  to  read  Hawes 
and  then  to  read  Wyatt — is  to  pass  at  once  and  with  the  most 
vivid  sensation  of  change  from  one  age  of  literature  to  another  ; 
it  might  indeed  ahiiost  seem  that  something  had  been  skipped 
in  the  passing — that  there  nuist  be  a  transition  period  some- 
where— so  abrupt  and  marked  is  the  change.  It  is  not  jjossiblo 
— for  reasons  already  given,  and  for  others  \s-hich,  no  doubt, 
depend  upon  the  accidents  of  jiersonality — to  arrange  an}'  such 
striking  contrast  in  prose ;  but  both  could  hardly  be  expected. 
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On  the  whole,  this  most  interest int;'  period  h;is  hitlierto  had 
scant  attention  from  professed  historians  aiid  scantier  study 
from  ordinary  students.  Yet  at  no  time,  perhaps,  has  the  spirit 
of  hterature,  such  as  it  was,  been  more  tli(_>rou,!jhlj'  a  spirit 
of  the  age ;  and  at  none  has  it  been  more  closely  connected 
with  the  production  of  the  greater  things  that  were  to  come. 


sn:    TII05I.VS    WV.iTT    THE    ELDER. 

(XiUioiud  PijrlmU  Calkry.) 


In  the  last  chapter  we  left  the  brilliant  Gawin  Douglas  after  his  h.  frank 
first  attempt  in  literature,  made  when  he  was  a  verj'  young  man  g^^'"^/ 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  711).      The  "  Pahce  of  Honour"  was  an  elaliorate  Litera- 
allegory  with   little   to    reconunend    it    but    its    high    purpose,  *"^*' 
its  descriptions  of  natural  scenes,   and    its    occasional  gleams 
of  humour.     The  Palace  of  Venus  reminds  one  of  "  The  House 
of  Fame  " ;  the  constant  allegory  is  a  feature  conunon  to  a  score 
of  works  which  excel    this  one,  but    the  grotesque  detail  with 
which  the  beauty   in  ugliness,  the  more  dreary,   wilder  aspects 
of  Nature   are   described,    and    the   humorous   passages,   such 
as    that    upon     contemporary    hterature,    give    a     distinctive 
flavour  which   makes   the  "  Palicc   of  Honour "  better  readins: 
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than  many  works  of  higher  artistic  attainment.  And  this 
in  spite  of  the  general  similarity  of  the  plan  to  the  "  House 
of  Fame."  Douglas  was  a  poet  stricken  with  the  love  of  affairs, 
a  taste  he  afterwards  paid  for  dearly.  His  family  pride  and  his 
ambition  were  more  constantly  with  him  than  his  muse,  and 
it  was  not  till  a  dozen  years  later  '  that  his  translation  of  the 
"Aeneid''  (1.513)  appeared.  This  work  is  one  of  the  clearest 
signs  of  the  passing  of  the  literary  middle  ages.  The  forms 
were  still  medieval,  but  Douglas  was  a  pioneer  in  the  critical 
methods  of  the  Himiauists.  Chaucer's  translation  of  Boethius, 
judged  by  modern  standards,  was  slipshod  and  careles.s. 
Caxton's  "  Recneil  of  the  History  of  Troy,"  and  "  Eneydos '' 
were  nothing  iiKjre  than  translations  of  French  romances.^ 
Douglas's  was  the  first  serious  attempt  at  a  faithful  rendering 
of  a  great  classical  author.  He  has  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Virgilian  verse,  and  is  able  to  put 
himself  at  the  author's  point  at  view  He  insists  that 
Chaucer  was  wroin"-  in  blaming  Aeneas  for  the  desertion  of 
Dido — the  traditional  me(heval  view — for  the  hero  only  acted 
at  the  biddinu'  of  the  "-ods  : — 


"  Certes  Virgill  schawls  Euee  tlid  ua  thing 
Frome  Dido  of  Cartaige  at  liis  departing, 
Bot  quhilk  the  goddes  eomniandit  him  to  forne ; 
And  gif  that  tliair  command  maid  liim  mausworne. 
That  war  repreif  to  thair  diuinite 
And  na  reproehe  unto  the  said  Enee." 

It  is  true  that  he  does  not  scrujjle  to  change  the  local  colour 
of  the  original  to  make  the  appeal  to  his  countrymen  livelier, 
but  he  quotes  Horace  and  Boccaccio  in  his  support.  He  there- 
fore has  no  hesitation  in  making  the  Sibyl  a  lady  of  religion 
who  advises  Aeneas  to  "  tell  his  beads,"  ■'  or  in  talking  of  the 
"  nuns  of  Bacchus."  It  is  true  that  the  commentary  which  he 
commenced  and  did  not  carry  further  than  the  first  book  shows 
him  to  have  been  not  only  a  humanist,  but  a  bishop,  for  he 
remarks  on  the  passage  quoted  above — 

'   Cf.  the  "  Dyreotion  of  liis  Bulk."  prefixed  to  the  translation. 

-  The  '■  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troyes"  (HIU)  of  Raoul  Lefevre.  and  the 
■Eneydos"  (H'.tO)  ot  GuiUaume  de  Roy. 

^  Cf.  Michael  .\ngelo  s  picture  of  the  company  of  .Siljyls  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel. 
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"  Tliis  arsuiiunit.  exoiisis  noi-lil  tlic  tr;itni-y  nf  Eiioas  ua  his  luayuswaryiif,', 
cOKsitlcriiig  quliat  is  sairl  heirafoir  ....  tliat  is — 

Juno  nor  Venus  gockU's.s  ncuor  wer,  etc. 
It  followi.s  than  that  Eneas  vroucht  not  he  cninniand  of!  ony  goddis.  hot  of 
liis  awyii  fre  wyl,  be  tlie  permission  of   God,  quhilk   sufferis  al  tliiii;j  and 
stoppis  nocht,  na  puttis  noclit  neeessite  to  fre  wyll." 

And  he  explains  clsewhoro  how  Jupiter,  King  of  (.'veto,  ami 
•Tiino,  hi.s  "sistir  and  spows,"  became  deities  through  their 
identitiuation  with  the  elements,  and  quotes  with  evident 
approval  the  commentary  of  Cristoferiis  Landynus,  "  that 
writes  morally  upon  Virgill,"  and  shows  how  the  adventures  of 
Aeneas  are  but  the  striving  of  a  "just  man"  towards  the 
"  soveran  bonte  and  gudnes  "  to  be  found  "  in  contemplation  of 
godly  thingis."  But  in  spite  of  these  medievalisms  he  is  good 
enough  critic  to  assert  that  the  thirteenth  book  of  Maphaous 
Vegius  accorded  "  to  the  text — 

Neuer  a  deill 
Mair  than  laugis  to  the  eart  the  fyft  quheyll," 

and  that  "  hys  stile  be  nocht  to  Virgill  like."  He  only  consents 
to  add  a  translation  of  it  under  the  compulsion  of  "  twenty 
strokes  "  from  the  ghost  of  the  enraged  Christian  contintiator. 
In  the  "  Dyrection  of  his  Euik  "  he  expresses  the  hope  that  his 
translation  will  be  found  useful  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  the 
sense  he  had  that  the  beauty  of  his  original  was  so  profound — 

"  Me  seniyt  oft  throw  the  deep  sey  to  waid, 
And  sa  inysty  umquhyle  this  poesy 
My  spreit  was  reft  lialf  deill  in  extasy." 

The  original  prologues  added  to  each  of  the  thirteen  Ijooks 
deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects — reflective,  critical  and  descrip- 
tive. Some,  such  as  that  prefixed  to  the  seventh  book,  describing 
the  dreariness  of  winter,  and  those  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
books,  descriptive  of  May  and  .June  landscapes,  arc  certainly  the 
best  of  Douglas's  work.  The  ninth  is  interestinsf  as  the  earliest 
example  of  the  critical  essay.  Douglas  discusses  the  verse  and 
diction  best  suited  to  the  epic,  and  decides  for  the  heroic 
measure  and  a  language  grave  and  sententious.  The  translation 
and  six  of  the  prologues  are  therefore  in  the  heroic  couplet,  the 
remainder  in  stanzas  of  varying  length.  The  eighth  prologue, 
a  poem  which  reminds  (ine  of  Lmiglaiid.  is  based  on  the  text. 
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"  Ressoim  and  rycht  is  rent  by  fals  rite,"  and  ;is  written  in  rimed 
alliterative  metre  arranged  in  a  thirteen-linod  stanza,  which  is 
very  simihir  to  Dunbar's  "Ballad  of  Kynd  Kittok."' 

Though  Douglas  does  not  reach  the  conciseness  of  the 
Roman  poet,  and  seldom  renders  the  pathos  of  the  original, 
at  any  rate  to  the  full,  jet  his  style  is  alwaj'S  vigorous,  and  in 
passages  of  dramatic  situation  and  rapid  movement,  such  as  the 
death  of  Priam,  the  funeral  games,  and  even  the  comjjlaint  and 
death  of  Dido,  he  is  very  successful.  Moreover,  his  translation 
formed  the  basis  of  Surrey's  blank-verse  version  of  the  first  two 
books,  and  is,  therefore,  the  first  Scotch  work  to  influence 
literature  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  book  was  completed  in 
sixteen  months  from  the  date  of  commencement  (c/.  the  short 
epilogue),  a  rapidity  of  work  which  was,  perhaps,  due  to  the 
practice  in  translation  he  had  given  himself  in  the  rendering 
of  the  "  De  Remedio  Amoris."  a  "  Scottis "  version  of  which 
Tanner  assigns  to  him.  This  work  is  not  extant,  He  has  also 
been  credited  with  "dramatic  poems  founded  on  incidents  in 
sacred  history,"  and  "  comoedias  aliquot,"  besides  other  works, 
but  all  we  know  beyond  his  four  extant  poems  is  that  Lyndsaj-, 
in  his  "  Testament  of  the  Papyngo,"  sjjcaks  of  him  as  the 
author  of  five  works. 
"King  The  date  of  "  King  Hart,"  his  third  important  production, 

^^'"  is  uncertain.     It    is   generally  placed   between   the  "  Palice   of 

Honour  "  and  the  "  Aeneid,"  -  but  internal  evidence  points  to  a 
later  date,  and  although  he  was  doubtless  too  occupied 
inunediatel}'  after  Flodden  for  literary  work,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  such  a  use  of  his  leisure  when  engaged  in  the  routine 
work  of  his  bishopric  after  1516.  Compared  with  the  "Palice 
of  Honour,"  the  tone  of  the  poem  is  sadder  and  more  self- 
resti'ained  It  is  more  reflective  and  less  turgid,  the  allegory 
is  less  complicated,  the  strophe  simpler,  and  the  verse 
more  correct.  The  subject  gives  less  room  for  hope,  yet  the 
sentiment  is  sounder  and  untinged  with  sentimentality;  .some 
passages,  such    as  that  in    which    King    Hart    takes  leave  of 

'  In  Dou<jlas'.s  poem  the  ninth  line  is  a  lonpr  one.  like  those  that  precede 
it  :  in  .Dunbar's  it  is  short  like  those  which  follow  it.  Rime  order, 
a  h  a  h  iitah  i'  (1  d  (1  c. 

-  Largely  because  at  the  close  of  the  latter  work  he  takes  leave  of 
literature. 
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Youtlieid,  showiiiL;'  the  patlictii^  sincerity  only  possible    to  the 
man   who  is  looking  back  to   the  friend  who  "  man  pas." 

The  idea  is  old,  an  allegoi\\'  of  the  endless  conflict  of  the 
spirit  with  the  Hcsh,  the  main  theme  being  takt'U  from  the 
allegorical  antobiograph}'  in  verse  and  prose  of  his  contemporai'y 
Octavien  de  St.  (Jelais,  called  "  Le  Sejonr  d'Hounenr,"  some 
snggestions  from  which  had  already  found  their  way  into  tho 
"  Pal  ice  of  Honour."  Some  of  the  details  are  borrowed,  such 
as  the  battle  between  I'anie  Pleasance  and  King  Hart,  which  is 
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similar  to  the  theme  of  the  "  Goldyn  Targe,"  and  others  remind 
of  Piers  Plowman.  The  verse  is  the  eight-lined  stanza  used 
by  Chaucer.  And  yet  the  reserve,  the  terse  expression,  the 
weight  laid  on  action  rather  than  description,  the  refinement 
of  handling,  and,  above  all,  the  sincerity  of  this  poem, 
render  it  the  most  personal  and  the  ripest,  if  not  the  best, 
of  his  work. 

The  little  poem  in  four  stanzas  of  "  rhyme  royal,"  called 
"  Conscience,"  is  a  witty  "  conceit "  upon  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  worthy  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tul)."  The  latter  part  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld's  life  was  spent  in  the  hopeless  at- 
tempt   to    support    the    cause    of   his    weak-kneed    neplicw  the 
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Earl  ol'  Angus,  who  had  marriud  (^)nceii  .Margaret  soon  after 
Flodden,  and  had  lust  his  intliionee  over  lier  almost  as  quickly. 
Douglas  died  as  an  exile  in  London  in  1522,  his  last  j-ears 
being  chieHy  spent  in  helping  his  friend  Polydoro  ^'ergil,  the 
Dean  of  Wells,  in  the  Scottish  portion  of  his  colossal  English 
Chronicle. 
Lyndsay.  ^ii"   David    Lyndsaj'  (1490-1555)    is    not  .so  good  a  poet  as 

Douglas,  but  is  no  less  interesting  as  a  writer.     He  had  great 
political  insight,  a  considerable  power  of  putting  things  pithily. 
and  no  small  gift  of  wit,  but,  like  Lydgate,  his  poetical  ambition 
exceeded  his  capacity.     Lyndsay,  indeed,  drew  his  inspiration 
from   Dunbar  as   Lydgate   did   from  Chaucer,  but  directlj^  he 
leaves  politics  or  the  life  of  the  times   liis  work  becomes  bad. 
His  first  work,  "The  Dreme"  (1528,  in  "rhyme  royal  ";  Vol.  II., 
p.  282).  is  a  parody  of   the   Divine  Comedy,  a   picture  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  the  world  through   which  the  poet  is  con- 
ducted by  Dame  Eemembrance — a  sort  of  summary  of  things  in 
general   ending   with   a   description  of  Scotland,  and  a  speech 
from  John  the  Commonweal,  who  attributes  the  poverty  of  the 
land  to  robbery  and  oppression  and  a  lack  of  justice  and  policy. 
The  only  hope  is  to  have  a  "  gude  auld  prudent  king,"  for  "  wo 
to  the  realm  that  hes  ower  young  ane  king."     The  "Complaint 
to  the  King"  (1529)  congratulates  him  on  the  acquisition  of  fidl 
power,  and  "  The  Testament  and  Complaynt  of  our  Soverane 
Lordis  Papyngo  "  (1580)  denounces  abuses  even  more  boldly 
The  short  poem   in   which  he  answers  the  king's  "  Flyting  "  is 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  poems  ever  addressed  to  a  sovereign, 
whilst  one  of  the  best  of  his  satires,  in  the  manner  of  Dunbar, 
is  "  The  Compla3'nt  of  Bagsche,    the    Kingis   auld    Hound,    to 
Bawtie,   the    Kingis   best   belovit    Dog,    and    his   companions." 
Of  his  lighter  .social  satire  the  most  amusing  is  his  "  Supph- 
cation  directit  to  the  Kingis  (3trace  in  Contemptioun  of  Syde 
Taillis,"  a  poem   similar   to   Lydgate's    u]ion    the   ladies'  head- 
dresses of  his  day,  but  far  coarser.     Both  in  its  good  cjualities 
and  its  defects  it  reminds  one  more  of  Dunbar  than  any  of 
his   pieces.      His   "Deploration   of  the   Death    of  (^ueen  Mag- 
dalene"  (1537)   was   written   on   the  sad  deatli  of  James  V.'s 
fragile   bride   of   France,  within    forty    days    of   her  landing  in 
Scotland.     Of  his  longer  ])oems,  "  The  Historic  and  Testament 
of  Squyer   Meldrum  "  (c.  1550),  a  realistic  romance   of  a  con- 
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ledg-e,  is  ilu'  worst.  His  "  Ti'agcdy  of  the  Cardinal"  (1547) 
is  a  piiciii  on  the  death  of  his  old  schoolfellow  Cardinal 
Beaton,  told  hy  himself  in  the  manner  of  the  "Mirror  for 
Magistrates."  Two  poems,  "  Kittie's  Confessioun,"  a  satire  on 
the  confessional,  and  "  Ane  description  of  Peder  Coffer," 
found  only  in  the  ISannatyne  MS,  are  not  quite  certainly 
his.  "The  llegister  of  Anns  of  the  Scottish  Xobility  and 
Gentry"  (1542)  is  a  piece  of  work  done  in  his  capacity  as 
Lyon  King-at-Arms. 

His  most  interesting  and  im))ortant  work  is  "  Ane 
Satire  of  the  Three  Estaits,"  the 
earliest  Scottish  morality  extant.  It 
differs  from  other  plays  of  the  kind, 
for  the  allegory  is  almost  completely 
merged  in  the  satiric  element;  and 
besides,  the  ordinary  shadowy  person- 
ifications of  virtues  and  vices,  real 
Scotch  characters  are  introduced,  such 
as  Common  Theft  the  border  moss- 
trooper. Pauper  the  poor  man,  the 
Pardoner  and  others,  all  of  whom 
stand  out  as  clearly  as  the  characters 
in  Burns's  "  Halloween."  The  same 
variety  in  verse-form  is  used  as  in 
other  moralities — the  real  step  for- 
ward    in     dramatic      evolution     being 

the  introduction  of  concrete  characters  not  oidy  inio  the 
interlude,  but  into  the  jjlay  itself.  The  jilay  was  acted 
for  the  first  time  at  Linlithgow  on  tlic  Feast  of  Epiphany, 
1540,  before  the  kmg  and  queen  with  their  <\jurt,  and  twice 
subsequent!}'  at  Cupar  and  (Sreenside. 


LINDSAY  AS    LYON 
KIN(i-AT-ARMS. 

•I'lsnnjs  cil.,  Paris,  LOSS.) 


liNDER  the  Tudor  Dynasty,  the  Art  of  Music  made  more  rapul,  w.  s. 

,,  ■    ,■  ,1  ,  •  ROCKSTRO. 

as   well    as    more    satisfactory,    progress    than    at    any  previous  Music 

period    in    tlie    history    of   the    EiKdish    Schools.      At  no  time,  "°<'«''  ^'^^ 

^  JO  earlier 

1  First  published  in  shorttr  form  with  the  title  "Ane   Dialog-    botuix    Ex-  Sudors, 
perience  and  ane  Courteour." 
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before  or  since,  liiive  our  English  composers  so  sncce.ssfully 
held  their  own,  in  face  of  the  brilliant  triumphs  achieved  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  or  in  the  Low  Countries.  And  reasons  for 
this  mai-ked  advance  are  not  far  to  seek.  jS'ot  only  had  the 
love  of  nuisic  been  long  sown  broadcast  among  the  people  ; 
not  only  was  the-  art  of  singing  cultivated,  with  equal  zeal  and 
di.scernment,  in  every  grade  of  social  rank ;  but  the  monarchs 
themselves  were  among  its  most  ardent  admirers,  and  deservedly 
took  rank  among  the  best  nuisicians    of  the  day.     Under  the 


HENRY  VIII.   AS  A   MUSICI.\S   (MS.  Koy.  2  A.  xvi.). 


personal  supervision  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  the  music  in  the 
Chajiel  Royal  was  openly  acknowledged,  by  Amliassadors  from 
other  countries,  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  noted  j^ei'former  upon  the  virginals.  Her  victim,  Queen 
Mary  Stuart,  was  at  least  her  equal  in  proficiency.  AVhat 
wonder,  then,  that  exarajiles  so  illustrious  led  to  triumphant 
success  in  other  quarters  ? 

The  Fifth  English  School  is,  happily,  nuich  more  fully 
represented  than  the  third  and  fourth.  When  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  were  over,  and  the  union  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  once  more  left  tlie  kingdom  at  peace, 
the    progress    of    Art,    which    had     been    fatally    interrupted 
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by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  was  resumed  -with 
success  so  complete  that  the  works  produced  in  Eni^'ljind 
durinu:  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  will  un- 
deuialily  bear  comparison  with  the  best  conteinpnraueous 
compositions  produced  either  in  Italy  or  the  Netherlands. 
The  leader  of  the  Fifth  School  was  John  Kedtord.  organist  of 
Old  St.  Paul's.  His  most  distinguished  colleiigues  were 
Richard  Edmondes,  John  Shepherde,  John  Taverner,  George 
Etheridge,  Robert  Johnson,  Robert  Parsons,  John  Thorne,  John 
Merbecke,  Mark  Smeaton,  Thomas  Abel,  and,  by  no  means 
the  least  accomplished  of  the  number.  King  Henry  VIll. 
Not  a  few  of  these  composers  were  noted  for  reasons  quite 
unconnected  with  their  art.  John  Merbecke,  the  author  of 
"  The  Booke  of  Common  Praier  Noted,"  was  a  zealous  reformer, 
and  suffered  severely  for  his  opinions.  Mark  Smeaton  and 
Thomas  Abel  were  executed  for  treason;  the  former  in  1536, 
and  the  latter  in  1540.  All  were  men  of  nndouljted  talent. 
Redford's  anthem,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alwa}^"  is  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Edmondes' 
charming  madrigal,  "  In  going  to  my  naked  bedde,"  may  be 
fearlessly  compared  with  the  most  beautiful  secidar  composition 
of  the  period,  whether  produced  in  the  Roman  or  the  Flemish 
School.  King  Henry  VIII.  wrote  with  the  skill  of  a  thoroughly 
accomplished  nnisician.  His  anthem,  "  O  Lorde,  the  Maker  of 
all  thyng,"  is  of  the  highest  order  of  merit ;  and  other  com- 
positions by  him,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Ih-itish 
Museum  and  other  public  collections,  rank  among  the  best 
productions  of  the  time  (2).  204).  Fortunately,  the  works  of 
most  of  these  composers  escaped  the  consequences  of  the  lirst 
spoliation  of  the  cathedral  and  monastic  libraries:  l>ut  a  vast 
number  were  destroyed  by  the  Puritans  during  the  progress  of 
the  Great  Rebellion ;  and  the  beauty  of  those  that  remain 
only  makes  the  loss  of  the  rest  seem  the  more  deplorable. 


w.  J.  Agriculturally   the   reign   of  Henry   YIII.   is  marked,   like 

coRBETT    ^i-^r,^  Qf  ]jjg  predecessors,  bv  a  further  extension   of  enclosures 
tuie.  for  the  purpose  of  sheep-farming.      Durmg  its  course  this  move- 

ment, in  fact,  reached  its  climax.     For  everyone  was  now  con- 
vinced from  experience  that  the  foot  of  the  sheep  ^'.■ould  turn 
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sand  into  gold  :  and  so  not  only  the  lords  of  ilic  manors  and 
their  "  forniours,"  but  also  the  free  tenants,  and  it  would  appear 
the  co]iyholdors,  if  they  had  land  enough,  wei'e  all  equally 
anxious  to  make  as  nnich  as  possiljlo  out  of  their  estates  by 
rooting  up  tillage  and  taking  to  grazing,  regarding,  as  the  mal- 
contents said,  "  their  own  singular  lucre  and  profit  more  than 
the  common  weal  of  the  realm."  In  a  fashion,  as  we  can  see 
from    the    Statute-book,    Henry    VIII.    and    his    ministers    set 


TEXAXT    r.WING    EEXT. 
{FUsherhcft,   "  JJol-e  oj  Survcijiiig,"  152.'!.) 

themselves  all  through  the  reign  to  o]ipose  the  current  tendency, 
and  they  were  supported  by  all  the  preachers  and  thinkers  of 
the  day.  But,  whatever  the  eflorts  made,  the\-  were  all  finally 
counterbalanced  liy  tlie  king's  action  in  1536  in  su))pressing  the 
monasteries  and  regranting  their  estates  to  a  new  class  of  owners 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  merchants.  For  they,  wishing 
either  "  to  live  like  lords  in  the  towns  "  or  "  to  keep  riot  in  their 
manors  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month,"  at  most,  were  yet  greedier 
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Enclosure,  for  kirre  than  their  predecessors,  and  less  lianipert'd  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  hy  any  sentmiental  feeling  towards  their  tenants. 
It  is  to  this  class,  in  fact,  that  Sh-  Thomas  More  alludes  as 
"  covetous  and  insatiable  cormorants  "  ;  I'or  they  had  Ijcgini  to 
buy  up  farms  even  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  put 
nearly  a  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  land  of  England  into  tlieir 
hands,  and  were  all  along  as  a  body  disliked  by  the  rural  popu- 
lations, who  contrasted  their  slender  houses  and  hungry  hospi- 
tality with  the  good  and  continual  houses  of  the  honest  folk 
they  superseded.  This,  of  course,  was  quite  natural,  for  they 
regarded  land  as  a  commodity  to  be  dealt  with,  like  any  other, 
for  the  profit  to  be  gained,  and  not  merely  as  a  source  of  sus- 
tenance— a  view  which  has  since  become  so  universal  that 
we  can  hardly  ajipreciate  the  storm  of  anger  that  greeted  its 
first  introduction  at  this  jDcriod. 

Attempted  As  in  his  father's  reign,  Henry  VIII.  and  his  advisers  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  more  impressed  with  the  political  dangers 
which  might  arise  from  the  depopulation  of  the  country  than 
with  the  social  grievances  which  were  obviously  being  fomented 
by  the  continued  increase  of  grazing.  The  weakening  of  the 
realm  for  defence  against  the  foreign  powers  Avho  formerly  had 
"  much  feared  its  force  and  puissance,"  was  the  side  of  the 
matter  that  seemed  to  them  to  call  most  urgently  for  interfer- 
ence;  and  so  in  1514,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  against 
the  "  entyrossers  "  of  farms,  forbidding  them  to  hold  more  farms 
than  one,  and  ordering  that  all  the  houses  of  husbandry  decayed 
since  the  beginning  of  his  father's  reign  should  be  once  more 
■'  put  in  tillage,  and  inhabited  and  dwelt  in  by  husliandmen 
and  labourers  according  as  it  was  before  the  engrossing  of 
the  said  houses." 

This  was  followed  h|)  in  the  succeeding  year  by  an  Act  em- 
bodying the  same  policy,  and  practically  a  repetition  of  the 
special  Act  passed  by  Henry  VII.,  in  14S«,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
As  this  was  disregarded,  further  legislation  in  1516  authorised 
the  lords  of  the  fees  to  seize  the  moiety  of  all  lands  decayed 
until  the  husbandry  should  be  re-established.  These  Acts,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  are  almost  contemporaneous  with 
the  publication  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Utopia,"  with  its 
denunciations  of  sheep-farming,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
popular.      But  the  Government  soon  found  that    to  have  any 
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effect  tliev  nuist   be  iollnwcd  iiji,  and   so  in  1517   a  Coinmissioii  The  com- 
of  Enquiry  was  issued  to  llir  \:irions  connlies  to  olilaiii  .•ircuratc   ^j  5517. 
information,  both  of  the  persons  who  detieil  tiie  Acts  and  of  the 
extent  of  the   evil    to   be  deaU   with. 

'i'lio  returns  to  this  ini|uir\'  siill  exist  for  portions  of  some 
fifteen  counties,  and  liiey  enable  us  to  see  that  the  enclosing,'  for 
sheep  tliat  was  going  on,  though  pretty  general,  was  not  in  most 
places  on  a  very  large  scale.  Occasionally  we  read  of  whole 
hamlets  destroyed  and  their  inhabitants  driven  elsewhere ;  but 
on  the  whole  enclosures  of  over  100  acres  are  rare,  and  the  great 
majority  are  of  areas  of  30,  40,  (iU,  and  >S0  acres.  This  looks  as 
if  it  was  the  holdings  of  the  smaller  customary  tenants  that 
were  being  absorbed,  but  whether  as  the  result  of  eviction  or  by 
their  own  action,  or  by  their  submitting  to  the  bullying  and 
bribery  which  their  richer  neighbours  could  no  doubt  inflict  on 
them,  does  not  appear.  jMan_y  entries,  of  course,  relate  to  en- 
closures of  the  demesnes  either  by  the  lords  or  by  their 
farmers ;  but  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  manors  it  W'ould 
seeTn  that  generally  their  owners  had  enclosed  them,  if  it  was 
worth  doing  so  at  all,  long  before  this,  and  without  their  right 
to  do  so  being  disputed  ;  for  Fitzherbert,  writing  in  1523,  says 
that  at  that  time  most  of  the  demesnes  were  enclosed,  and  does 
not  speak  of  it  as  a  recent  innovation.  What  the  returns  of 
1517  do  not  tell  us,  and  what  we  should  particularl}^  like  to 
know,  is.  How  far  the  lords  of  the  manors  appropriated  the  com- 
mons of  the  villages  to  themselves  or  shared  them  with  their 
more  important  tenants — for  it  was  this  form  of  enclosing  that, 
carried  to  excess,  must  have  affected  the  poorer  kinds  of  tenants 
most  purticTilarly,  its  tendency  being  to  drive  them  down  into 
the  class  of  the  sturdy  beggar  and  the  vagrant,  whose  increasing 
numbers  were  beginning  to  be  a  nui.sance  both  to  the  country 
and  to  the  Government  (pp.   159,  354). 

As  a  seqttel  to  the  inquiry  we  find  W'olsey,  as  a  .judgi;  in 
Chancery,  in  the  next  year  decreeing  that  those  wlio  had  ad- 
mitted infringements  of  the  Acts  should  pull  down  their 
enclosures  within  forty  days.     Uut  the  effect  of  this,  even   if  it  i 

was  obeyed,  nuist  have  been  very  temporary,  for  only  a  few  j'cars 
later  we  hear  of  thirty  ploughs  that  were  still  decayed,  which 
had  existed  in  Oxfordshire  in  Henry  VIT.'s  time,  while  in  1534  the 
Government   were  once  more  driven  to  begin  lesjislating  on  the 
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subject.  The  recitals  t(j  the  stiitnto  nl'  this  year  show  well  the 
kind  of  grievances  that  were  alleged  to  he  caused  by  the  sheep, 
and  so  they  may  as  well  be  partly  quoted.     They  run  thus  : — 

"  roriLsnmcli    as    diver.s    persons,  to  wliom  God   in  His   goodness   liatli 
disposed  great  plenty,  now  of   late   have   daily  studied  and  invented  ways 

liow    they    miglit    aecnmulate 
i  «-Tntfri»r>../..i.,rfi..-».-  .        ^,    »  ;        into   few  hauds,  as  well  great 

nniUitude  ot  larms  as  great 
]jlviity  of  eattle,  and  in  espeeial 
slieep,  putting  such  land  to 
pasture  and  not  tillage  ;  where- 
by they  have  not  only  pulled 
down  churches  and  towns,  and 
eulianced  the  rents  and  fines 
of  laud  so  that  no  poor  man 
may  meddle  with  it,  but  also 
have  raised  the  prices  of  all 
manner  of  agricultural  com- 
modities almost  double  above 
the  prices  which  liath  been 
accustomed,  by  reason  whereof 
a  marvellous  numlier  of  the 
people  of  this  realm  be  not 
alile  to  provide  for  themselves, 
their  wives  and  children,  but 
1)6  so  discouraged  with  misery 
and  povertj-  that  tliey  fall 
daily  to  tlieft  and  rolibery,  or 
pitifuUv  die  for  hunger  and 
cold."   " 


AGRICITLTUEAL    L.1B0UEERS. 

(Barctaj/,  "Fi/tc  E(ilo<j,"  IdOil.) 


To  remedy  all  these  evils,  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  should 
keep  more  than  2,000  sheep  ;  while  two  years  later,  after  the 
monasteries  had  been  dissolved,  another  Act  was  pa.ssed  binding 
the  new  grantees  who  obtained  their  lands  "  to  cause  to  be  kept 
on  them  honest  and  continual  houses,  and  to  occupy  yearly  as 
nuich  of  the  demesnes  in  plowing  as  had  been  commonly  used." 
As  before,  disobedience  to  the  Acts  Avas  punishable  by  forfeiture 
of  the  land  till  the  neglect  was  made  good,  and  by  a  new  Act, 
also  passed  about  this  time,  the  king  was  given  the  right  to 
seize  the  lands  into  his  hands  for  this  purpose  instead  of  the 
lords  of  the  fee.  The  Government,  therefore,  cannot  be  charged 
with  doing  nothing  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  evil.  But  all  they 
did  was  in  vain,  tor  the  very  persons  who  had  to  sec  that  the 
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Acts  were  enforced  wore  the  jiislirrs  of  the  iieace,  who  were 
tliemselvcs  probahly  tlie  worst  ott'eiiders.  Tlu^se  xVets,  then,  like 
the  former  ones,  renuiined  a  dead  letter,  being  either  ignored  or 
evaded:  as,  for  instance,  by  rnnnini;'  a  single  furrow  across 
a  Held  and  declaring  that  it  was  iiloiighed,  or  by  "  fathering 
sheep  on  children  and  servants,"  as  John  Hales  mentions,  and  so 
getting  within  the  2,000  limit.  (Jn  the  wdiole  the  (iovernnient 
seem  to  have  recognised  their  failure,  iov  they  attempted  no 
more  legislation  till  the  next  reign.  The  new  landowners,  there- 
fore, were  Ict'i  tn  do  much  as  they  liked  with  the  lutinastic  lands, 
and  bv  the  growth  of  the 
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discontents  and  by  the 
frequent  references  to 
pasture  farms  as  griev- 
ances in  the  riots  and 
rebellions  at  the  close  of 
Henry's  reign,  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  they  made 
the  best  use  of  their 
opportunity.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  do  col  lid 
reallystop  them.  Liilimer 
might  cry,  "  'I'ou  land- 
lords, you  rent-raisers — 
I  niay  say  you  step-lords, 
you  unnatural  lords,  you 
have  for  your  possessions 
yearly  too  nmch  ' "  But 
ho  was  really  struogling 
again.st  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  not  only  into 
agriculture,  but  every- 
where, was  introducing 
the  modern  idea  of  com- 
petition and  the  theory  that  the  weakest  nuist  go  to  tlie  wall. 
The  germ  of  this  idea  had  been  introduced  into  the  country  with 
the  new  growth  of  trade  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  struggle 
over  the  enclosures  only  marks  one  of  the  stages  by  wliich 
England  gradually  transformed  itself  into  a  commercial  country. 


iLuiiaiiNd   .v.\  oiT.x   rn:Li). 

(Fil:hcrbtrt,  "  Ikile  of  Himhnmlrie,"  I.V25.) 
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The  accession  of  Henry  VTTI.  ^vas  followed  by  important 
changes  in  the  policy  of  the  English  Government,  Chief  among 
these  was  the  change  from  economy  to  extravagance.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  old  king  had  been  to  accumulate  wealth. 
The  new  king  seemed  to  set  himself  to  squander  it  as  fast  as 
possible.  "  The  time  is  spent,"  wrote  Queen  Katherine  to  her 
father  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  "in  continual  feastinsr."  Revels 
masks,  tiltings,  and  other  sports  were  conducted  on  a  scale  of 
unprecedented  magnificence  (p.  204).  A  taste  for  fantastic 
splendour  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  IlenaLssance 
period ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  young 
Henry  VHI.  was  a  true  son  of  the  age.  In  1515  he  spent 
£5,000  on  silks  and  velvets,  and  £1,500  on  plate  and  jewellery. 
Other  branches  of  the  Court  expenditure  were  conducted  on 
the  same  luxurious  scale,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  was  then  far  greater  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  £5,000  spent  in  a  year  on  silks  and  velvets 
would  have  supported  a  thousand  families  in  rude  comibrt 
fur  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  kings  extravagance  tended  at  first  to  stiuuilate  trade. 
It  raised  prices,  and  oncoiu'aged  many  Itranches  of  industry  ;  but, 
even  at  first,  it  pi-obaV)ly  injured  the  mass  of  the  wage-earners, 
by  raising  the  cost  ot  living  more  than  it  raised  average  wages. 
And,  in  tlie  lung  rim  U  was  certain!}'  disastrous  to  the  nation. 
Taxes  had  to  be  levied  in  order  to  pay  for  the  king's  luxuries, 
and  the  war  in  which  he  soon  got  involved  (1511)  added  to 
the  national  burdens,  and  interrupted  the  growing  commerce. 
Moreover,  by  persistent  reckless  expenditure,  Henry  was  led  on 
to  the  great  confiscations  and  the  debasement  of  the  currency 
— which  produced,  as  we  shall  see,  terrible  social  evils  and  dis- 
order. In  fact,  England  passed,  during  the  reign  of  Henrj'  VIII., 
from  a  state  of  remarkable  prosperity  and  content  into  one  of 
the  utmo.st  industrial  misery  and  confusion. 

The  early  3'ears  of  Henry's  reign  were,  however,  on  the 
whole  tolerably  prosperous.  Our  foreign  trade  continued  to 
grow.  The  successful  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
the  Portuguese  (149S)  opened  to  Europe  a  new  i-oute  to  India, 
frc(!  from  the  dangers  and  exactions  which  had  surrounded  the 
overland  trade.     Henry  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Nav3^     His 
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fine  ship,  the  Great  Harri/.  with  its  seven  tiers  of  iruns  one  over 
the  other  (p.  lOo),  was  the  wonder  of  his  eonteniporuries  ;  and  ho 
nscd  to  insist  iijion  his  aihiiirals  sending-  him  lull  jiariiculars  as 
to  how  eaeli  ship  worki'd.  lUit  Henry  did  iioi  adhere  to  his 
father's  poliey  of  strengthening  the  Merchant  Nuvy.  He 
suspended  the  Xavigation  Acts  whenever  it  suited  his  con- 
venience to  do  so — often  preferring  his  own  pri\ale  interest  to 
the  encouragement  of  English  shipping.  After  1539,  however, 
he  fell  back  upon  the  poliey  of  his  predecessor  in  this  respect, 
and  his  interest  in  forei^'n  trade  was  also  shown  bv  his  Charter 


CIIAr.TJ'.ll    (iRAXTED    BY    IIEMIY    VUI.     TO    TRINITY    HOUSE. 
(£/(/  ]ieniiissii>iL  of  tlii:  Elder  Lrelhirn.) 

to  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Deptford,  which  ])rac- 
tically  incorporated  the  'riianies  pilots  into  a  guild,  and  gave 
them  considerable  control  over  "  the  science  and  art  ot  mariners." 
The  strong  position  of  England  after  the  peace  of  1515  was 
partly  used  to  promote  trade.  Henry's  alliance  was  eagerly 
desired  by  the  rival  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  liing 
was  thus  enabled  to  secure  many  privileges  tor  English  mer- 
chants, especially  in   the  Netherlands. 

This  illustrates  a  great  change  that  was  taking  place  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  England.  For  centuries  past  our  kings  had 
desired  to  extend  their  dominions  on    the  Continent ;  but  this 
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auibitiou  was  now  lo  ho  ahandoiicd.  At  tlio  bej^'inniiiL,'  of  his 
rei,<;ii  Henry  was  dazzled  by  the  traditional  ideas  of  the  Hunched 
Years'  War:  but  after  1515  his  policy,  so  far  as  Kuropc  was 
concerned,  was  practically  limited  to  holding  the  balance 
between  France  and  Spain ;  and  the  national  love  of  conquest 
soon  began  to  take  the  form  of  a  desire  to  acquire  possessions  in 
distant  lands.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  represents  some  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  advisers  as  arguing  : — "  When  we  would  enlarge 
ourselves,  let  it  be  .  .  .  by  sea.  The  Indies  are  discovered, 
and  vast  treasures  brought  from  thence  every  day.  Let  us 
therefore  bend  our  endeavours  thitherward."  This  advice  may 
be  mythical;  but  it  correctly  enough  represents  the  new 
tendency,  the  growth  of  the  commercial  spirit. 

We  have  said  that,  on  the  whole,  the  early  years  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  tolerably  prosperous.  Yet  there  were  soon 
some  ominous  signs.  The  efforts  of  Parliament  to  regulate 
wages,  to  punish  vagabondage,  and  to  repress  unlicensed  begging 
indicate  the  growth  of  social  evils  :  and  the  spirit  of  free  incpiiry 
aroused  by  the  Renaissance  made  it  certain  that  these  evils 
would  not  be  quietly  acquiesced  in.  The  treatment  of  beggars 
was  especialh'  severe  (p.  358).  Those  who  were  incompetent  to 
work  were  indeed  licensed  to  Ijeg  in  specified  districts  ;  but 
able-bodied  men  found  begging  were  whipped  and  sent  home, 
and  the  overseers  were  bound  to  find  work  for  them  to  do.  On 
a  second  conviction  their  ears  were  to  be  cropped,  and  on  a  third 
they  were  actually  to  be  put  to  death.'  From  a  quite  early 
period  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  have  distinct  signs  of 
growing  disorder  and  discontent.  In  1514  the  royal  treasure 
waggons  were  attacked  and  robbed,  and  eighty  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  attack  were  executed ;  and  in  1517  a  London 
preacher  named  I;5ell  denounced  the  aliens  who  competed  with 
Englishmen  on  English  soil,  and  in  the  ferment  which  his 
action  caused  a  plot  was  hatched  to  massacre  the  obno.xious 
foreigners.  The  scheme  was  discovered,  and  when  the  appointed 
night  drew  near,  the  municipal  authorities  ordered  the  citizens 
to  keep  within  doors  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  at  night 
and  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  But  the  apprentices, 
armefl  with  clubs,  sallied  out  in  great  numbers  and  plundered 

1  Tlu'  death  penalty  for  tlie  third  offence  is  first   enacted   in  a  statute   of 
!.->:?{;  (27th  Henry  VIII.  c.  2.5). 
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kro-e  districts    n['    Lmulou,  csperially  tli<'    limisrs    inlKihilinl    by 
foroig-ners  (p.  2J0).     The  Govcmincnr  succerdcd  in  suiiim'ssing- 
the  rising  ;  but  it  evidently  shared  the  ill-fecHiig  towards  idirns 
which  had  ])roniptcd  it;  and  an  Acl<  was  p.isscil  ni  \r,-i:\  Icirind- 
ding  foreigners  to  take  apprentices,  and  lu'ingnig  them  under  ihc 
authority  "of    the  English  Craft  (iuilds.     'I'iie  general  poh.'y  of  Tte^^';°^- 
Heury's  Government,  of  whicli  tins  Ail  was  one  manitestalion,  and  the 
was  to  strengthen  the  Craft  Guilds,   Imt,  at   the  same  time,  to  ^""i^^- 
bring   them  under    the  direct    control    of  the    central  or    local 
authorities.     Acts  of  Parliament  witli  tliis  object  Avere  passed  in 
15-21,152:3,  15:^8,  and    1534.     These  Acts,  though  dealing  with 
different  trades,  have  the  connnon  object  of  strengthening  the 
power  and  inlliienee  of  the  (iuilds;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Act  of  1531  is  directed  against  attempts  on  tiie  part  of  theGnilds 
to  prevent  journeymen  and  others  who  had  served  their  appri'U- 
ticeships  from  starting  in  busmess  on  tlieu-  own  account.     The 
Guild  system  was  evidently  in  danger  of  breaking  down,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  bolster  it  up  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  preventing  it  from  puttnig  excessive  hindrances 
in    the  way  of  competition   and    individual   enterprise.      Com- 
plaints of  the  "decay  of  towns"  still  continued  (Vol.  II.,  p.  750), 
and  tins  decay  ^^•as  still  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  tendency  of 
labour   and   capital  to  escape  from  those   places  where   Guild 
regulations  were   in  full  force. 

This  tencUnicy  is  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  manufacturing  New  m- 
villages.  AVhilst  the  old  "  corporate  "  towns  were  decaying,  the  centrel 
"villages"  of  Manchester,  Bn-ininghani,  ;uid  Sheffield  were 
growing  in  importance,  partly,  no  don) it,  because  they  were 
comparatively  free  from  vexatious  restrictions.  Parliament 
vainly  endeavoured  to  compel  people  to  work  in  the  old  towns. 
Economic  forces  were  too  strong  for  the  Government;  in  fact,  the 
medieval  organisations  of  labour  were  In-eaking  down  on  all  sides. 
The  rise  in  the  jirice  of  wool  was  inducing  landlords  to  turn  their 
arable  land  into  pasture  (p.  151,  -scf/.),  and  this  change  involved 
extensive  ejectments  of  agriculturists.  These  naturally  flocked 
into  whatever  employment  was  open  to  them,  and  thus  helped, 
by  their  competition,  to  disorganise  manufacturing   industries.' 

'  It  must  be  remembered,  liowever,  that  it  was  natural  for  contemporaries 
to  overestimate  tlie  evils,  and  underestimate  tlie  advantages  of  the  enclosures. 
See  Mr.  Hewins'  remarks  on  pa;je  356. 
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In  the  iVeciueiit  complaints  of  journeymen  mid  apprentices 
we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  long  struggle  between  labour 
and  capital.  For  the  class  of  capitalist  artizans  was  now 
developing  into  a  class  of  capitalist  eiuploycrs,  and  the 
demands  of  foi'cign  trade  were  encouraging  niannrarture  on 
a   larger   scale. 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  pages  of  the  "  I'topia  "  (.-v.D.  1516) 
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that  wo  get  the  best  idea  of  the  social  movement  that 
was  going  on  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  A^III.'s  reign.  The 
book  itself  is  a  romance,  a  fanciful  description  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Nowhere,  and  of  a  Social  State  that  existed 
only  in  the  author's  imagination.  But  that  author,  Sir 
Tliomas  More,  Avas  perhaps  the  best  representative  of  the 
many-sided  activities  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
almost      equally      pre-eminent      in      intellect,      humour,      and 
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moi-ality — as  lecturer,  auihor,  law^'er,  ami  |)i-;nliial  ]ii)liti- 
cian.  He  had  been  an  Oxford  studriil  when  the  new 
enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  Greek  was  at  its  height,  when 
many  beUeved  that  the  world  might  be  renovated  ly  the 
now  learning.  Leaving  the  I'niversitj-,  More  lectured  on 
divinity  and  law.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  led  the  House  in  its  opposition  to  the 
king.  Subsequently  he  became  Henry's  Chancellor  and 
Chief  Minister.     Finally  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  religion. 


lo.CIcmens.      Hythlod.rus.    Tho.Morus.     Pct.Aegid. 


VTOri.i    EE\EALED. 

{from  tlic  Basel  Eililkm.  of  1518.) 


Such  a  man's  criticisms  and  ideals  could  not  fail  to 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  social  conditions  of  his 
time  and  country.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  age  thai 
he  threw  his  treatise  into  the  form  of  a  traveller's  tale.  A 
sailor,  who  has  voj-aged  in  strange  seas  and  among  un- 
known races  of  men,  brings  back  to  England  this  account 
of  a  republic— in  some  respects  ideal,  in  others  a  thinly 
disguised  satire  on  the  England  of  ib)re's  time.  In 
'■  Nowhere "  they  pa}'  special  attention  to  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, and  toleration — three  things  which  IMore  evidently 
considered  were  specially  needed  in  his  own  cduntrv.  The 
105 
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Streets    of   Utopia    are    all    twenty    feet    broad,   and    had    large 
gardens   at   the    backs   of    all    tlic    houses.     These   houses   are 
well   supplied   with    light,    and    yet   well   protected   from    the 
cold  ;     only    six    hours'    labour    is    exacted    of    any    man,    hut 
there    is    also    a    minimum    from    which    none    may   escape. 
Instruction   is  provided   by  the   State,  and    that   in  the  early 
hoiu's    of    the    morning,    so    that    men    may    study    and    think 
before   they  are    tired   out  with    the   day's  work.      The  asser- 
tion   that    they   have   few   changes   of    fashion    or   of    laws   is 
a     characteristic     protest    against     the    Renaissance     love    of 
novelty.      An    organised    regularity    of    life    is    set    forth    in 
contrast     to     the     growing     individualism     and     competitive 
anarchy    of    the    sixteenth    century.      Its    love    of    finery    is 
satirised   under   the    statement    that    "  the    Utopians   wonder 
how   any   man   should   be   so   nnich    taken    with    the   glaring, 
<loubtfid    lustre   of  a  jewel   or  stone,'  when   he   might  "look 
uj)  to   a  star,  or  to  the  sun  itself;   or  liow  any  should  value 
himselt    because    his  cloth   is  made    of   finer    thread ;    for   how 
tine    soever  that    thread  may  be,   it  was    once   no   better   than 
the    fleece    of    a    sheep."      Rut    above   all,    More    looks    with 
horror    on    the    growing     religious    intolerance.       In    Utopia, 
each    man    may   be   of  what    faith   he   will.     This   may   seem 
a   somewhat   strange   ideal   to   be  set   forth    by  one  who  was 
to   pen   bitter   attacks   on   the    Protestants,   and   to   die   as   a 
martyr   to   Catholicism.      But   More's   hatred   of    the   "  Refor- 
mation" was  a  hatred   not  for  a  set  of  theological   opinions, 
but    for    a   movement   which   would    open   up    and    embitter 
theological    controversies.      His    intolerance    was    an    intoler 
ance    of    all    that    was    likely    to    diminish    toleration.       He 
stands     between     Medievalism     and      Protestantism,     and      is 
almost   equally   hostile    to   both.     The    former    had    been    full 
of    oppressions    and    abuses.      It    had    passed    laws    to    keep 
down    wages;    "so    that    the   wrong    already   existing   (for   it 
is   a   wrong   that    those   from   whom    the   State   derives   most 
benefit   should  receive   least   reward)  is   made   yet   greater   by 
means   of    the    law."      Such    abuses    More   woidd   correct   by 
a  complete  reform  of  the    medieval   organisation,  b}-  a   cjuite 
other   sort   of    Statutes   of    Labourers   than   those    pa.ssed   by 
Plantagcnet    and    Tudor    Parliaments      But    he    evidently    had 
no    belief    in    a    system     of    liberty,    competition,    and    what 
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■\ve  now  call  laissez-faire.  The  State  must  see  that  its 
subjects  are  properly  mstrncted  and  enabled  both  to  earn 
a  livelihood  and  to  live  worthily — otherwise,  the  masses 
will  have  "a  life  so  wretched,  that  even  a  beast's  life  seems 
enviable."  And  the  social  organisation  must  be  spiritual- 
ised b}'  a  national  religion.  While  there  is  to  be  freedom 
for  all  religious  beliefs,  the  sects  must  join  in  common 
worship,  and  that  conducted  with  beautiful  and  symbolical 
ritual.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  sight  of  the  growing  conuuer- 
cial  competition  and  .social  disorder  which  inspired  More's 
ideal  of  an  organised  Society,  spiritualised  by  a  conuuon 
worship.  But  ho  naturall}'  failed  to  understand  the  forces 
which  were  at  work  around  him,  and  the  economic  causes 
of  the   sufferings   he   deplored. 

In  every  age  of  industrial  transition  much  misery  is  caused 
by  tlie  clianges  in  the  character  of  the  demand  for  laltoiu'. 
Time  would  have  partly  healed  the  evils  which  such  changes 
brought  with  them,  if  only  the  Government  had  been  moder- 
ately  wise.  But  in  this  case  the  evils  were  soon  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  action  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  especially  by 
his  debasements  of  the  currency  and  by  his  great  confiscations 
of  the  property  of  monasteries  and  guilds. 

Extravagant  Governments  can  easily  jjay  their  debts,  for  a 
time,  b^'  issuing  coins  at  a  nominal  A-alue  greater  than  that  of 
the  metal  which  composes  them  ;  hut  by  so  doing,  they  are 
likely  to  inflict  terrible  injuries  upon  the  industries  of  the 
nation.  It  is  far  cheaper,  as  a  rule,  to  pa)-  debts  by  means  of 
loans  or  taxes  than  by  tampering  with  the  currenc}',  though 
the  temptation  to  adopt  this  less  open  polir-y  is  often  \fr\ 
gi-eat.  For  the  rise  in  nominal  prices  which  follows  upon  an 
at  all  considerable  issue  of  debased  coin  temporarily  stimulates 
many  industries,  and  gives  a  delusive  appearance  of  prosperity, 
as  well  as  an  iuuncdiate  relief  to  the  Treasur}'.  Henry  A'lll. 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  sinners  in  this  respect.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  several  debasements  of  the  currency  between  12!ii> 
and  1464;  but  these  seem  to  have  approximate!}'  corresponded 
with  a  natural  rise  in  the  exchange  value  of  silver,  due  to  a 
constant  flow  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  East  (which  supplied 
us  with  many  commodities,  but  took  few  of  ours  in  return), 
and  to  a  more  injurious  flow  to    Rome,  consequent    on    Pajjal 
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exiu-ti(ins  and  tributes.  The  stock  ^>(  silver  was  thus  constantly 
Ijcint;'  reduced,  and  nominal  prices  would  have  fallen  very 
greatly  but  for  the  debasements  of  the  coinage.  Accordingly 
while  we  cannot  justify  these,  we  may  admit  that  they  exercised 
a  steadying  influence  on  prices,  and  did  not  cause  much  injury 
to  the  conununity.  But  it  was  very  different  with  Henry  VIII. 's 
debasements.  They  were  so  rapid  and  on  so  great  a  scale  that 
they  caused  a  complete  disorganisation  of  industry  and  almost 
incalculable  misery.     In  l-iGo  twelve  ounces  of  silver  (containing 
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(HriUiixImVs  Chmdde,  lr>T7.) 

ll-f\-oz-  of  fine  .silver  and  -}.!oz.  alloy)  had  been  coined  into 
25  shilling.s.  In  1527  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  silver 
was  coined  into  37  shillings.  Then  followed  a  series  of  fresh 
debasements,  atfecting  botli  the  weight  and  the  quality  of  the 
silver,  till  at  length,  in  a.d.  1551,  coins  were  issued  of  metal 
that  contained  9  ounces  of  alloy  to  every  3  ounces  of  tine 
silver,  and  the  12  ounces  of  this  debased  material  were  coined 
into  72  shillings.  In  other  words,  the  shilling  issued  in  1551 
contained  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  amnunt  nf  tine  silver  in 
the  shilHng  of  1527. 

This  debasement  of  the  coinage  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
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cause  of  tlic  groat  viav,  in  prici's  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv.     Of  course  the  great  discoveries   of  silver   in    Mexico 
and  J-'crn  hy  the  Spaniards  tended  in  the  same  iH)'ection. 
The  At    the    time   of  the   discover}'   of  America    in    1492  it    is 

Silver.  eulcuhited  that  the  total  stock  of  money  (coin)  in  Europe  was 
only  equivalent  to  about  thirty-four  miUions  of  pounds  sterling. 
Between  1491  and  1545  this  amount  was  increased  by  about 
50  per  cent.  Then  came  the  opening  of  the  fertile  mines  of 
Cerro  and  Potosi,  and  in  the  ensuing  lialf-century  a  hundred 
million  pounds  worth  of  silver  poured  into  Europe,  quadrupling 
the  total  stock  of  money.  But  this  silver  went  in  the  first 
instance  to  Spain,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  international 
trade  it  only  spread  very  gradually  into  other  countries. 
Aloreover,  the  great  demand  for  precious  metals  for  2>urposes 
of  luxury  and  art  swallowed  up  nuicli  of  the  new  stock.  Such 
gatherings  as  that  known  as  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
(1520:  p.  3)  were  typical  of  the  age:  and  we  have  already 
mentioned  Henry's  love  ot  magnificent  display'.  It  seems 
doubtful,  therefore,  if  English  prices  were  much  affected  by  the 
silver  supplies  from  America  till  some  j-ears  after  Elizabeth  had 
come  to  the  throne  :  but  the  rise  in  prices  began  about  the 
year  1520,  and  proceeded  far  more  rapidly  than  the  rise  in 
wages.  The  changes  that  took  |)lace  in  these  respects  between 
the  middle  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  \ll.  and  Henry  VHI.  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  table : — 


1495. 

1533. 

s.   d. 

s.  a. 

Price  of  a  imarter  of  wlipat 

...     4     Oa     . 

..7     8 

malt       .. 

...     2     H     . 

..     5     51 

oats 

...    1    7h     . 

..     2     9i5 

oatmeal 

...     5     4 

..     8     o" 

1495. 

1533. 

Averag-e  Weekly  Wag-es  : 

s.   d. 

S.     (1. 

Of  artisans          

...     3     0 

3     H 

Of  ag'ricultural.  labourers 

,  .     2     0       . 

..     2     3 

Even  here  we  find  that  while  agricultural  prices  had  nearly 
doubled,  wages  had  scarcely  increased.  But  tliis  was  Ijcfore 
the  great  issues  of  debased  coin  in  1545,  1546,  1549.  and  1551 
respecfivelv.  These  thrcAV  industry  into  such  confusion  that 
it  becomes  almost  imjiossible  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of 
prices  and  wages  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry   YHL's  reign, 
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and  in  the  period  immediately  following.  <_)n  the  whole,  we 
may  say  ronghly  thai  while  wages  rose  50  per  eent.  the  prices 
of  necessiiries  rose  consideral)ly  more  than  100  per  cent.' 
lint  c!ven  this  was  not  the  worst.  Trade  was  almost  a  matter  of 
barter,  owing  to  the  discredit  attached  to  the  legal  medium  of 
e.xehange.  Wages  were,  to  a  great  extent,  paid  in  food,  goods 
were  exchanged  for  goods  without  any  use  of  money,  and 
many  branches  of  industry  which  had  hitherto  flourished  were 
utterly  ruined. 
The  Con  The  Consequent  misery  was  much  aggravated  by  the  abolition 

of  the  monasteries  (p.  62  seq.)  and  the  spoliation  of  guild 
property  (p.  177).  The  monasteries,  in  spite  of  all  the  abuses 
existing  in  them,  had  certainly  done  much  to  relieve  the  poor, 
the  vagrant,  and  the  displaced  ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  their  methods  of  relief  were  often  injudicious  and  undis- 
criminating,  and  that  they  did  something  to  create  the  very 
poverty  which  they  relieved.     Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that 

'  The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  general  conclusion  that  waj^es 
and  prices  were  tolerably  stationary  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the 
fiisst  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  that  they  both  rose  greatly 
in  the  ensuing  years,  the  rise  in  prices  being,  however,  much  greater  tlian  that 
ill  wages.  In  order  to  eliminate  temporary  and  accidental  fluctuations,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  average  wages  and  prices  for  periods  of  ten  years  are  quoted. 
The  first  of  tliese  decennial  periods  includes  the  early  years  of  Henry  VII.  ; 
the  second  includes  the  early  years  of  Henry  VIII  ;  wliile  the  third  includes 
tlie  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.  ; — 

Un.skillefi  Labour  (daily) 
Mason  , . 

Plumber 
Carpenter 

Wheat  (iiuarter) 

Barley         ,, 

Oats  „ 

Oxen  (averaj^e) 

Sheep 

CaniUes  (iloz.  lb ) 

Butter 

Table  Linen  (tloz.  elLs) 

Shillings  ,, 

Paper  (iloz.  quires) 

Iron,  raw  (cwt.) 

Hay  (load)     . . 

Straw  ,, 

Wool  (tod)     . . 

The  above  commodities  are  selected  as  typical  from  the  large  collection  to 
be  found  in  Thorold  Rogers'  "History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices." 
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tlic  iiionastci'ies  wi)nl(l  liave  helped  many  people  to  struggle 
through  the  ditficulties  eauscd  liy  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
transition  and  by  the  debasement  of  the  currency.  But  the 
smaller  monasteries  were  siip])i-essed  in  lorjti  and  the  others  in 
1.5:^9.  Only  a  ver}'  small  fraction  of  the  wealth  thus  confiscated 
was  devoted  to  religious,  educational,  or  charitable  purposes. 
Most  of  it  went  to  enrich  the  king  oy  Ins  greedy  courtiers. 
Henry's  own  share  of  the  ill-gotten  spoil  was  soon  squandered, 
and  he  then  resolved  to  similarly  contiscate  the  property  of  the 
guilds.  These  bodies  had  spent  part  of  their  income  in  relieving 
their  poorer  members,  and  in  supjiorting  their  widows  and 
children.  This  was  a  mode  of  relief  preferable  in  many  ways 
to  that  given  by  the  monasteries,  for  it  was  less  likely  to  be 
obtained  by  imposture,  or  to  hinder  thrift  or  undermine  inde- 
pendence. And  it  is  probable  that  at  no  previous  period  in 
their  history  had  so  large  a  number  of  members  of  guilds  needed 
this  sort  of  relief  as  in  1545,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament 
authorised  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  guild  property.  The 
excuse  made  for  the  Act  was  that  the  guilds  spent  some  of  their 
money  for  purposes  which  the  Royal  Defender  of  the  Faith 
regarded  as  superstitious ;  but  the  real  motive  was  imdoubtedly 
the  greed  of  the  king  and  his  fi-iend.s.  Still,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  this  measure  of  contiscation  could  not  have  been 
carried  through  Parliament  if  there  had  not  been  a  widespread 
conviction  that  the  guilds  had  to  a  great  extent  outlived  their 
utility,  and  if  their  restrictions  had  not  been  felt  as  a  grievance 
by  large  and  influential  sections  of  the  community. 

Henry's  Government  did  very  little  to  relieve  the  poverty  Poor 
which  it  had  done  so  nuich  to  create.  The  Act  of  1536  ^^"^'^^ 
ordered  local  authorities  to  collect  alms  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  bade  the  clergy  stir  up  their  congregations  to 
give  freely.  It  also  condemned  all  giving  of  doles  by  private 
persons  to  beggars  and  vagrants.  But  it  did  nothing  to  compel 
property-owners  to  contribute  anything  to  the  support  of 
the  needy.  The  only  other  branch  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  that  which  we  have  already  referred 
to,  which  provided  for  the  stern  repression  of  vagrants  and 
able-bodied  beggars,  but  gave  to  the  impotent  licences  to  beg, 
and  required  overseers  to  find  work  for  the  poor  of  their 
district.     This   last   command   seems    to   have  become,  by   the 
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time;  wo  have  reached,  almost  a  dead  letter.  The  ))roblem  of 
tiiiflinij  work  for  the  unemployed  had  to  bo  taken  in  hand  by 
pju'liament.  Several  laws  were  passed  for  the  encouragement 
of  diflerc>nt  branches  of  manufacture.  Thus  a  statute  of 
24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  4,  orders  "  that  every  person  occupyino-  lanfl 
for  tillage  shall,  for  every  sixty  acres  under  the  plough,  sow  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  flax  or  hemp."  The  object  of  this  Act 
was  undoubtedly  to  create  employment,  especiall}-  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  poor,  in  linen  manufacture.  It  professes  to 
seek  to  drive  "  that  most  abominable  sin  of  idleness  out  of  the 
realm."  But,  like  most  attempts  to  create  employment  by 
legislation,  it  seems  to  have  had  but  little  success  in  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  the  unemployed.  With  the  same  end  in 
view  the  Government  spent  some  of  the  money  it  got  from 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  on  public  works,  such  as 
the  laying  down  of  roads  and  the  building  of  harbours,  em- 
bankments and  fortifications.  This,  no  doubt,  j^rovided  occu- 
pation of  a  useful  sort  for  some  of  those  who  had  been  out  of 
work.  But  the  spoils  were  soon  squandered,  and  the  condition 
of  the  labour  market  was  then  worse  than  ever. 

Henry  suppressed  altogether  044  monasteries,  90  colleges, 
2,374  chantries  or  free  chapels,  and  110  hospitals.  According 
to  one  calculation,  more  than  88,000  persons  were  cast  adrift 
by  the  suppression  of  the  first-named  alone  {cf.  p.  75).  This 
must  have  greatly  aggravated  the  existing  poverty  and  the 
struggle  for  existence.  It  is  possible  that  the  relieving  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  from  the  obligations  of  celibacy 
partly  accounts  for  the  great  increase  of  the  population  which 
undoubtedly  took  place  in  Henry's  reign.  The  relaxing  of  the 
guild  system  tended  in  the  same  direction,  since  many  of  the  old 
regulations  as  to  apprenticeships  and  other  matters  had  tended 
to  restrict  and  delay  marriages.  Moreover,  experience  proves 
that  people  reduced  to  poverty  and  desperation  often  show  ex- 
traordinary recklessness  in  bringing  children  into  the  world. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  England 
rose  from  two  and  a  half  millions  at  the  accession  of  Henry  YIl. 
to  about  four  millions  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  England 
had  never  seen  anything  like  so  rapid  an  increase  of  population, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  years  that  immediately  followed  the 
Black  Death 
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lint  wliile  the  nuinbcv  of  the  people  was  increiisino-,  there  Moral 
seems  to  liavc  been  a  falhnu-  off  in  ahnost  all  branches  of  in-  fg^tuai^' 
tellectural  and  moral  life.  The  preachers  complained  bitterly  Decline. 
of  the  decay  of  morality.  The  educational  movement  which 
started  so  energetically  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  practically 
died  out  long  before  its  end.  The  twenty-three  years  from  1496 
had  seen  the  foundation  of  Brasenose  and  Cor])Us  (Tiristi 
Colleges  at  Oxford;  of  Jesus',  Christ's,  St.  John's,  and  Magda- 
lene, at  Cambridge:  and  of  Colet's  great  Loudon  Grauunar 
School,  St.  Paul's.  The  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  Hem-y's 
reign  brought  only  the  two  great  colleges  of  which  Henry  him- 
self claimed  to  be  the  founder — Christ  Church  and  Trinity. 
The  rich  endowments  of  these  were  only  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  money  diverted  by  the  king  from  religiou.s, 
charitable,  and  educational  purposes.  But  the  intellectual 
decadence  was  proved  not  so  much  by  the  comparative  paucity 
of  new  institutions  as  by  the  lack  of  vitality  in  the  old  ones. 
The  foundation  of  two  magniticent  colleges  did  not  prevent 
a  steady  decay  of  learning  at  both  the  universities.  Theological 
controvers}^  had  taken  the  place  of  study,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  this  needed  neither  much  learning  nor  much 
morality. 

Two  laws  in  particular  illustrate  the  social    and    industrial 
changes  that  were  going  on. 

The   Statute   of   Uses   (27    Henry   VIII.,    Cap.    10)  was  an  Legisia 

attempt  to  deal  with  the  practice  that  had  grown  up  of  leaving  society: 

landed  estates  "  to  uses,"  i.e.  charged  with  payments,  which  in  tie 

.  statute 

many   cases   amounted   almost   to   a   transfer   of  the  property,  of  uses. 

The   feudal   lords   (including   the   Crown)    consequently    often 

found  it   difficult  to  obtain  their   dues,  ca.  on    marriages   and 

successions  and  their  wardships.     The  king   suffered   not  only 

as  the  greatest  feudal  lord,  but  also  from  the  loss  m  cases  of 

escheat,  etc.     The  system  was  sometimes  worked  in  sucli  a  way 

as   to    defraud   creditors,    and   sometimes    so   as    to   evade  the 

various  statutes  of  mortmain.     Sometimes,  however,  it  was  used 

for  perfectly  legitimate  objects,  such  as  the  making   provision 

for  daughters  and  younger  sons,  in  days  when  real  property 

was   strictly   subject   to    primogeniture   and   must   pass  to  the 

heir-at-law.       The    system    had    been    carried    so    far    as    to 

greatly  complicate  titles  to   land,  and  to  make  man}'  nominal 
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owners  uiuiblo  to  iiieeL  their  obli^utidn.s.  The  statute  created 
a  Pai'Uaiiu'iitary  title  with  tlie  incidental  obligations  for  those 
who  had  hitherto  had  the  nse  of  the  estates  ;  but  it  abolished 
the  right  of  creating  uses  for  the  future.  This  soon  caused 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  landlords,  who  were  now  unable 
to  chars^e  their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  their  daughters  and 
younger  sons ;  and  the  new  law  was  eventually  evaded  by  the 
creation  of  "  trusts."  To  the  extent  of  its  operation,  however, 
it  no  doubt  tended  to  simplify  tenures  and  titles,  and  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  landowners  and  the  Crown  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church  and  other  corporations. 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  Henry's  Statute  of  liank- 
ruptcy,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  and  foundation 
of  our  laws  on  this  subject.  The  growth  of  English  trade  had 
naturally  been  accompanied  by  an  extension  of  the  j^i'^ctice 
of  giving  credit ;  and  this  again  had  given  men  new  oppor- 
tunities for  di.shonesty.  Henry's  Statute  established  a  Court 
for  the  trial  of  defaulters,  and  for  the  distribution  of  their 
property  among  creditors.  Of  Henry's  other  laws  atl'ecting 
industry,  we  shall  only  have  space  to  speak  of  the  Act  of  1.536, 
abolishing  the  old  laws  against  usury,  and  allowing  loans  at 
interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Church  had  condennied  the  lending  money  at  interest  alto- 
gether, and  this  condemnation  might  be  ethically  justified 
in  days  when  there  was  practically  no  borrowing  for  commercial 
purposes,  except  by  persons  in  financial  diflficulties.  But  the 
growth  of  capitalist  artisans  and  capitalist  employers  had 
greatly  altered  the  situation.  Many  now  wanted  to  borrow 
merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  They  were  not  in  any 
particular  difficulties,  but  they  saw  their  way  to  improving 
their  position  by  borrowing,  even  at  high  interest.  The  loan 
would  then  be  a  convenience  to  both  parties,  and  there  need 
be  nothing  harsh  or  unfair  in  the  payment  of  interest.  The 
Act  of  15:J6  simply  recognised  the  new  state  of  things,  but 
by  imposing  a  limit  on  the  rate  of  interest  that  might  be 
charged,  it  made  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  old  traditional 
ideas  on  the  subject.  The  compromise  was  illogical,  and  it 
was  almost  certain  that  it  would  be  evaded  ;  but  it  marks  a  new 
stage  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  reminds  us  that  this  was 
a  period  of  transition  to  a  more  elaborate  industrial  systeni. 
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When  the  great  explorer,  whose  fourth  centenary  Spain  cele- 
liiated  in  1892  with  such  pomp,  went  forth  to  seek  Cathay — 
chietly  in  rehance  on  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Seneca' — and 
found  a  few  islands  peojjled  with  naked  savages  instead,  he 
had  a  very  tirin  idea  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  history ;  but  he  was  quite  wrong  as  to  the  direction 
which  that  revolution  was  going  to  take.  The  real  result  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  far  more  important  sea 
route  to  India  by  the  Cape,  was  to  make  commerce  oceanic 
instead  of  riparian.  "  The  nations  who  dwelt  upon  the  ocean," 
says  a  recent  writer,  "  were  now  to  be  the  inhei'itors  of  the 
riches  of  the  world."  London  and  Amsterdam,  Cadiz  and 
Lisbon,  were  to  be  what  the  queens  of  the  narrow  seas  and  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Liibeck  and  Venice,  Visby  and  Genoa,  had 
been.  It  was  indeed  a  great  revolution  to  have  begun  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  a  "  fall  "  in  spice.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  spices  to  season  food  in  an  age  when  there  were 
no  vegetables  to  speak  of,  made  the  spice  trade  the  most  profit- 
able thing  of  the  time.  To  bring  spices  to  Europe  cheaply 
was  the  object  of  all  the  first  pioneers  of  commerce.  A  bold 
"venture"  in  a  ship  of  Hawkins'  or  Cabofs  might  make  a 
merchant  prince  out  of  a  very  small  man;  and  many  a 
merchant  prince  was  the  maker  of  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
town. 

The  long  sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  already  broken  in 
many  places  before  Columbus  put  out  over  Palos  Bar.  And 
if  the  English  towns  on  the  whole  were  somewhat  late  sharers 
in  the  wealth  of  the  New  World,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  Bristol  was  in  the  very  vanguard  of  the  advance.  It  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  spirit  that  was  aliroad.  that  in  1480 
two  ships  sailed  from  Bristol,  as  William  of  Worcester  relates, 
"  to  And  the  Island  of  Brazil."  They  were  out  about  two  months, 
but  were  driven  back  by  a  storm  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

'  Venient  annis 
Sfccula  seris, 
Qiiibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum 

Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 
Nee  sit  terris  ultima  Thule. 

Seneca,    "Medea." 
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From  Bristol,  too,  sailed  .lohn  I'abot,  in  14!t7,  on  that  expedition 
which  first  sit^hted  the  mainland  of  North  America,  ( \"ol.  II., 
p.  ()74).  And  Pedro  de  Ayala,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  writes 
(in  I49.S):  "  The  people  of  Bristol  have,  for  the  last  seven  years, 
eveiy  year  sent  out  two,  three,  or  four  light  ships  in  search  of 
the  ishmd  of  Brazil  and  the  seven  cities,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  these  Uenoese"  (so.  I'abot).  It  is  impossible,  when 
we  read  such  passages  as  this,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Ruge,  in  his  "Zeitalter  der  Entdeckungen,"  that 
some  real  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  New  World  had 
come  to  the  Old  World  in  pre-Columbian  days.  But  how  and 
whence  ?  At  any  rate,  the  enterprise  of  these  Bristol  mer- 
chants began  long  before  Columbus.  The  Government  of 
Henry  VII.  fitfully  interested  itself  in  the  matter ;  but  the 
main  point  that  distingxiishes  the  English  pioneers  from  those 
of  the  Latin  races  is  that  on  the  whole  the  former  were  left  to 
themselves,  and  private  enterprise  was  of  more  avail  than  public. 
Before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Robert  Thorne 
(p.  306)  had  suggested  the  North -West  Passage;  the  elder 
Hawkins  had  endiarked  on  the  Guinea  trade,  which  first 
revived  the  })rosperity  ot  Southampton,  declining  since  the 
"  Flanders  galleys  "  ot  Venice  had  ceased  to  visit  it  ;  and 
Newfoundland  had  been  frequently  visited  both  fi'om  Bristol 
and  London. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  complete  change  in  the  relative  The  Effect 
positions  of  P^nglish  towns  this  revolution  of  commerce  pro-  ^^^f, 
duced.  Norwich,  indeed,  clung  for  a  little  while  to  its  primacy 
of  the  woollen  trade,  in  spite  of  a  terrible  fire  which  almost 
destroyed  the  city  in  1508:  and  the  increasing  population  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  and  of  London  led  to  a  revival  of  Yarmouth 
as  the  great  centre  of  the  herring  fishery,  a  position  which  it 
has  ever  since  retained.  But  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dover  and  Hastings,  crumbled  into  rapid  decay  :  great 
open  spaces  began  to  bo  found  within  their  walls ;  the  grass 
sprang  up  between  the  boulders  of  the  streets  of  Romney  and 
^Vinchelsea.  York,  which  had  always  remained  a  sort  of 
northern  capital,  and  on  whose  history,  perhaps  alone  of  English 
cities,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  any  serious  effect,  was  obliged 
to  plead  on  one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ,  that  it  was 
unable  to  dischan>'e  its  fee-farm   rent  to    the  Crown.     Acts  of 
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Hemy  VIII.  continually  bear  witness  to  the  ruined  condition 
of  many  ports  as  well  as  "  uplandish  towns."  On  the  other 
hand,  we  begin  to  hear  seriously  of  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham  (p.  159),  and  Plymouth;  and  Defoe  has  traced 
the  establishment  of  the  woollen  industries  of  the  West  Riding 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  artificers  to  Leeds,  Halifax,  and 
\\'akefield  by  King  Henry  Xll.  Mr.  ('unningham  also  quotes 
a  characteristic  petition  of  the  clothiers  of  Worcester,  Evesham, 
Lroitwich,  Kidderminster,  and  Bromsgrove,  stating  that  their 
working  men  were  deserting  these  towns  and  beginning  to 
make  cloth  in  the  villages. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  second  great  cause  of  the 
displacement  of  trade.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  restrictive 
policy  of  the  guilds,  which  has  been  noticed  in  an  earlier  section 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  560),  was  driving  artisans,  and  even  small  capitalist 
workers,  out  of  the  former  centres  of  industry  into  places  where 
there  were  no  such  restrictions  (p.  159).  When  a  man  had  to 
pay  as  much  as  six  pounds  of  the  money  of  that  time — as  was 
occasionally  the  case — before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  guild ; 
when  he  had  to  prove  descent  from  a  guild  member :  when  he  had 
— as  he  almost  invariably  had — to  serve  a  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship to  a  trade  he  could  perhaps  learn  in  as  many  weeks ;  ^vhcn 
the  number  of  apprentices  was  limited  to  two,  from  which 
restriction  rich  masters  might  free  themselves  by  paying  a  fine 
beyond  the  means  of  their  poorer  brethren,  it  was  natural  that 
trade,  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who,  as  Ulrich  von  Hutten  said, 
were  "  beginning  to  awake  and  live,"  should  seek  other  chan- 
nels. But  Henry  VII.,  on  the  afore-mentioned  petition  being 
presented  to  him,  sternly  answered  that  no  one  was  to  make 
clothes  in  Worcestershire  outside  the  said  towns.  It  is  charac- 
teristic also  of  the  age  that  side  by  side  with  these  attempts  to 
repress  the  rising  .spirit  of  comjjetition,  there  should  filter  into 
the  English  Statute-book  one  or  two  enactments  indicative  of 
a  disposition  to  favour  free  trade.  Take  the  following  from 
the  Statute  12  Henry  ^'11.  :— 


'■  Whereas  the  fellowsliip  of  t}ie  Mercers  and  other  merchants  and 
adventurers  dwellinff  and  being  free  within  tlie  City  of  London,  by  con- 
federacy amoniTst  tliemsolves,  contrary  to  every  Enfjlishnian's  liberty,  to 
tlie  liberty  of  the  Mart,  and  to  law,  reason,  charity,  rig^ht,  and  conscience, 
had  made  an  ordinauce  that  none  should  soil  without  their  consent,  except 
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he  first  cumpouudcd  and  made  fine  to  tlu'm,  which  liad  i;.<-ieased  from 
time  to  time,  liy  reason  thereof  tlie  cities,  towns,  and  boroiiylis,  liad  fallen 
into  crypat  poverty — lie  it  enaetrd  tliat  all  should  freely  sell  witliout  any 
exaction  for  their  liberty  aiid  freedom  to  bny  and  sell,  etc." 

Such  an  enaetnient  shows  us  that  the  Enghsh  Government 
of  the  time  was  a  Janus-head,  looking  back  often  to  the  past 
but  looking  forward  also  to  the  future,  when  freedom  of  trade 
should  be  allowed  to  everyone,  and  all  corporation  and  appren- 


A     CITIZEN. 

(nmrhni,   '•  Fifir  K'jhnj"   1,505.) 


ticeship  laws  should  lie  swept  away.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
quiet  irony  of  Adam  Sinitli  to  tinish  that  which  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  son  began  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  almost 
all  the  existing  craft  guilds  in  the  kingdom.  London  indeed 
saved  her  guilds  because  she  was  powerful  cmiugh  to  have  made 
a  revolution,  even  against  the  most  absolute  Tudor,  and  would, 
all  honour  to  her  therefor,  have  certainly  made  it  had  her 
great  livery  companies  been  swept  away;  and  one  or  two  other 
guilds  survived,  as  at  Preston,  in  a  condition  of  picturcscpie 
106 
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were,  desperate    liiii- 


decay.  And,  indefensible  as  the  guilds 
drances  to  trade  as  they  had  proved  themselves  to  be,  valid 
excuse  as  the  Protestant  reformers  had  for  abolishin"'  the 
superstitious  ceremonies  with  whirh  most  of  them  were  con- 
nected, the  Englishman  who  has  lived  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  may  well  pause  before  he  endorses  with 
his  approval  the  commencement  of  the  confiscation  of  corporate 
property  by  Parliamentary  enactments. 

Another  set  of  instances  of  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  towns  occurs  before  the  close  of  our  period. 
The  Ministry  of  Thomas  Cromwell  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  the  first  in  which  it  was  discovered  that  Parliament  might  be 
a  valuable  agent  of  the  royal  will,  and  to  manipulate  Parliament 
became  in  consequence  a  serious  ])art  of  the  business  of  the 
Minister.  Henry  ^'III.  did  not  go  as  far  as  his  children,  and 
create  new  boroughs  by  royal  letters,  with  the  right  of  returning 
members,  but  he  frequently  wrote  to  the  burgesses  desiring 
them  to  make  return  of  a  memlier  whom  he  nonnnated.  The 
burgesses  of  Colchester,  on  one  such  occasion,  after  the  usual 
expressions  of  devotion  and  servilit}',  begged  to  be  excused  for 
not  complying  with  his  Highness's  request;  but  the  probability 
is  that  few  dared  really  refuse  compliance  to  the  majestic  lord 
who  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome,  and  euj bodied  in  his  own  large. 
person,  more  than  any  king  before  him,  the  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  England  of  his  daj'. 

There  stands  a  city  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames  which  owes 
to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  has  not  always  been  willing 
to  recognise,  and  which  is,  indeed,  capable  of  being  intei-preted 
the  reverse  way.  Charters  of  one  kind  and  another  had  been 
given  by  Angevin  kings  to  medieval  Oxford,  and  the  usual 
fraternities  of  vintners  and  mercers,  of  tailors  and  dyers, 
existed  within  the  walls.  But  in  1300,  when  the  articles  for 
which  English  towns  were  famous  were  reckoned  uj)  b}'  a  ^vriter 
of  that  year,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Oxford  had  attained  to 
celebrity  for  its  schools  in  popular  estimation  (Vol.  II.,  p.  89). 
The  University  of  Oxford  was,  in  fact,  the  making  of  the  city  ; 
but  the  burgesses  were  always  unwilling  to  recognise  the  fact,  and 
long  and  tierce  had  been  the  struggles  between  the  two  bodies. 
It  has  long  been  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  history  that  "  a 
murderous  town  and  gown  row  jjreceded  the  Barons'  War,"  and 
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tho  citizens  were  aniiu:illv  reiniiKlcd  n{  tlicir  misdeeds  by 
their  repeated  penances  of  St.  Scholastica's  Day.  Oxford 
Avas  not  in  itself  a  place  of  mucli  trade,  except  as  a  centre 
of  an  agricultural  district  (the  county  of  Oxford    ranked  very 


il£%k. 


Kiii'<^l 


OSENEY    ABBEY    AND    ITS    L.4ST    ABBOT. 

(/?'/  I'criiiisstvn   n/  tJw  TMm  and  Hoveiiiiiig  Uudy  v/  Clirist  Chvydi,  Oxford.) 

high  in  the  table  of  productiveness  in  the  fifteenth  century), 
and  all  "unthrifty  wares "- —i.e.  foreign  hixuries — must  have 
either  corne  by  common  carrier  across  the  wooded  Chilterns 
from  London,  or  by  the  slower,  and  probably  hardly  less 
€jcpensive,   route   up    the   Thames   in    barges.     It   is,   however. 
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a  matter  of  much  doubt  how  far  up  the  Thames  was  navigable 

before   the   sixteentli    centmy,  and   one   cannot   help  thinking 

there  must  have  been  more  than   one   transhipment   of  goods 

between    London   and    Oxford.      Certainly    the    present    main 

stream  at  the  latter  place  owes  its  existence  to  the  Abbots  of 

Oseney,  who  could  have  hud  no  other  I'eason  for   undertaking 

the   cutting   of  new   channels  than  to  bring  waterborne  goods 

to  their  own  doors.     The  great  Abbeys  of  Rewley  and  Oseney 

formed  almost  separate  towns  without  the  western  gate,  where 

now  the  railway  whistle  has  superseded   the  vesper  bell ;   the 

great   Abbey   of  St.    Fiideswide,  and  the  splendid  foundations 

of  both    the   great    Orders    of    Friars,   almost    redeemed    the 

southern  corner  of  the  city  from  being  classified  as  the  worst 

slum    in    Christendom.       The    colleges    and    a   few    scattered 

houses   of  other   religious   orders   held    the   rest.     The   period 

before    us    was    witnessing    a    rapid    extension     of    collegiate 

ibundations ;    Corpus   and   Brasenose   were    being   endowed  on 

the   lines   of  the  greater  foundations   of  Chichele  and  Wayn- 

fiete,  and  Wolsey  was  busy   with  the   great   institution   which 

was  to  hand  down,  as  he  fondl}'  hoped,  to  the  latest  posterity, 

the  name   of  the   one   Romish  priest  who  became  a  Cardinal 

without  ceasing  to  be  an  Englishman.     Not  less  illustrious  is 

the   fame    of    the    "  Oxtord    Eefoi'niers,"    Colet,    Erasmus,    and 

More. 

THe  Small  wonder  then  that  King  Henrv  A'lII.  or  his  ministers 

Clia.rter  '' 

of  1523.        looked   forward   to   closing   for  ever  the  disputes  between  city 

and  university  by  the  grant  of  the  famous  Charter  of  1528. 
We  may  fairly  attribute  to  Wolsey  this  great  privilege  granted 
to  learning,  which,  as  the  late  Mr.  Boase  said,  "  vii'tually  placed 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  at  their  {i.e.  the  chancellor's  and 
scholars')  mercy."  All  persons  on  whom  the  university  chose 
to  confer  the  privilege  were  exempted  from  having  to  apply  to 
the  city  for  permission  to  carry  on  business,  and,  practically, 
no  appeal  against  the  sentence  of  the  chancellor  or  his  com- 
missary was  allowed.  The  mayor  of  the  city  was  obliged  at  his 
election  to  take  an  oath,  in  St.  JIary's  Cliurch,  to  maintain  the 
privileges  and  customs  of  the  university.  One  ma}or  refused, 
and  was  promptly  exconnnunlcated.  The  proctors  exercised — 
unjustly,  said  the  citizens — the  power  ot  "  discoinmonsing  " 
any  tradesman  whom  they  suspected  of  unjust  dealing;    and 
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even  laid  tolls  upon  "every  horse-load  nl'  fivsh  tahnon" 
coming  into  the  eity.  Frequent  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council 
and  Parliament  on  the  ]iart  of  the  city  produced  little  effect, 
and  the  Charter  of  Elizahcth,  wliii'h  is  still  in  I'orce,  virtually 
reaffirmed  the  Charter  of  Wulsey. 

It  may  perhaps  be  interesting,  while  wo  arc  eonsidering  the  The 
I'elative    positions    of   English    towns,  to   cpiote    from    Professor  positions 
Eogers    the    figures    of    the    assessment    of   150:5,  although,  as  of  tiie 

Towns. 

was  stated  in  a,  former  section  (Vol.  II.,  p.  564),  such  figures 
must  always  lie  received  wiili  the  greater  caution,  because 
temporary  accidents  (such  ;is  tires)  contiruially  altered  tiio 
•relative  paying-capacity  of  the  towns.  In  the  tourth  year  of 
the  sixteenth  centiuy,  then,  Lc:>ndon  (i.)  appears  assessed  only 
at  3f  times  the  rate  of  Bristol  (ii.),  but,  adds  Rogers,  there 
had  been  a  great  conflagration  in  London  during  that  year ; 
York  (iii.)  is  next,  and  is  assessed  at  \  the  amount  of  London. 
Lincoln  (iv.)  it  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  it  was  only  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  W .  that  Lincoln  repeatedly  had  to  be  excused 
from  discharging  its  share  of  what  we  should  now  call  Imperial 
taxation.  Gloucester  (v.)  and  Norwich  (vi.)  occup}'  relative 
positions  still  more  difficult  to  explain.  Shrewsbury  (vii.), 
Oxford  (viii.),  Salisbury  (ix.),  Coventry  (x.),  Hull  (xi.),  Canter- 
bury (xii.),  Southampton  (xiii. ),  and  Xottingha.m  (xiv.)  vary 
from  Y  to  yV  the  assessment  of  the  metropolis.  Then  comes 
a  great  drop,  and  Worcester  (xv.),  Southwark  (xvi.)  are  each 
put  at  gV ;  and  IJath  (xvii.),  the  lowest,  is  at  :tV  of  that  rate. 
One  might  hazard  almost  any  amount  of  guesses  on  such 
figures  as  these,  and  build  dogmatic  statements  upon  those 
guesses,  as  it  was  the  habit  of  the  author  aliove  tpioted  to  do ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  dangerous  as  this  method  of 
treating  history  is,  his  guesses  were  almost  alwa^-s  extremely 
shrewd  and  clever.  But  it  is  f)etter  to  be  content  with  putting 
the  figures  Ijcfore  the  reader,  and  avoiding  explanation  wiiere 
such  can  only  be  made  by  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Let  us  be 
content  with  realising  the  new  position  of  Bristol,  to  which 
attentii)ii  has  already  been  called.  The  probability  is  that  in 
the  period  of  transition  before  us  exceptional  circumstances 
supervening  to  raise  or  depress  a  town  or  an  industry  suddenly 
were,  if  one  may  Ijo  allowed  to  use  such  a  paradox,  the  rule. 
That  these  circumstances  included  to  any  serious  extent  sieges 
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or  destructions  t'omniitted  by  the  rival  factions  of  the  Koses 
there  is  no  great  evidence.  A  town  like  Tewkesbury  or  Coven- 
try, or  even  York,  might  be  occupied  by  a  sudden  dash  of  one 
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or  otlier  of  the  armies  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  the 
fear  of  the  march  of  Margaret's  wild  Nortlierners  towards 
London  in  14G1   that  wrecked  her  cause,  and    turned    many  a 
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good  Lancastrian,  like  Abbot  Whethanistede,  of  St.  Albans, 
into  a  Yorkist.  But  that  any  real  traces  of  the  wars  remained 
after  a  few  years  of  the  strong  government  of  the  early  Tudors 
is  not  likely.  Bloody  and  cruel  as  the  kings  and  nobles  were, 
it  was  against  each  other  that  their  rage  was  chiefly  turned. 
The  walls  of  the  cities  were  usually  manned  by  the  citizens 
themselves,  in  whose  hands  the  ordinary  ]ioliee  and  the 
watchmen  were  also  placed  ;  an  although  there  was  in  a 
great  many  towns  a  castle,  usually  (as  in  the  case  of  O.xford) 
just  outside  the  wnW  of  the  city,  and  connected  therewith 
by  a  drawbridge  over  a  moat,  it  was  too  much  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  Crown  to  content  the  powerful  middle  class  for 
it  to  bo  probal>lc  that  the  captains  or  colonels  or  knights-at- 
arms,  who  might  be  in  temporary  possession  of  Ludlow  or 
Dover,  Windsor  or  Colchester  Castle,  would  allow  any  wanton 
injury  to  be  inflicted  on  the  houses  of  the  citizens  which  lay 
under  command  of  the  castle  gvms.  One  or  two  towns  only 
in  England,  such  as  Pomfret  and  Wallingford,  seriously 
owed  their  importance  to  their  strategical  value.  AVhen  a, 
noble  held  a  castle  as  part  of  his  estate,  he  hekl  it  directly 
from  the  Crown ;  and  a  "  licence  to  crenellate "  {i.e.  fortify) 
a  country-house  Avould  rarely  be  given,  needed  constant 
renewing,  and  might  be  taken  away  in  a  moment.  Henr}'  II. 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  372)  had  done  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century 
that  which  it  taxed  all  the  energies  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin 
to  do  in  Franco  in  the  seventeenth. 

It  would  be  wrong,  before  quite  taking  leave  of  the  medieval  The  inns. 
town,  to  omit  some  slight  notice  of  the  accommodation  which  it 
could  aflbrd  to  strangers.  England  seems  in  all  ages  to  have 
been  famous  for  its  inns.  All  readers  of  Sterne,  and  still  more 
of  Arthur  Young,  will  remember  what  a  contrast  they  draw 
between  the  comparative  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  an  English 
inn  and  the  misery  of  the  dogholes  provided  for  travellers  in 
eighteenth-century  France :  still  more  will  readers  of  Ceorge 
Borrow  recall  his  expressions  of  disgu.st  at  the  unmitigated 
horrors  of  a  Spanish  posada  in  our  own  days.  We  may  take  the 
inn  of  the  English  roadways  in  the  flfteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  to  have  been,  as  regards  arrangement,  a  cross  between 
Borrow's  Sjianish  posada  and  a  Turl^isli  Khan  :  while,  as  regards 
cleanliness,  it  was  probably  superior  to  both.     The  chief  enemy 
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to  be  met  with  was  the  flea ;  and,  occasionally,  a  "  great  peck  of 
rats  and  mice."  But  when  travellers  slept  ten  or  twelve  in 
a  bed,  the  fleas  are  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  that 
they  did  so  to  a  much  later  period  than  this  the  "  Great  Bed 
of  Ware "  still  remains  as  proof  positive.  Worse  than  this, 
however,  was  the  habit  of  strewin<>'  the  floor  with  rushes 
(p.  229),  which  wei'e  cleaned  out  but  once  or  twice  a  year.  A 
certain  bishop's  joiu-ney  in  the  fifteenth  century,  from  London 
to  Falmouth,  occupied  fourteen  days'  easy  riding — that  is,  at 
somewhat  vmder  twenty  miles  a  day .  now,  a  bishop  would 
probably  be  put  up  in  a  monastery  or  a  squire's  house  at  most 
places  on  the  road,  as  would  also  a  very  poor  man,  or  anyone 
who  could  pass  himself  off  as  one  of  those  innumerable  religious 
beggars  and  impostors  whom  M.  Jusserand  so  well  di'scribes ; 
but  your  solid  middle-class  franklin  or  tradesman  would  go  to 
his  inn.  And  it  seems  that  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  their 
attendants,  when  they  went  "  on  progress "  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  college  estates,  usually  put  up  at  an  inn.  AMien  Warden 
Hoveden,  of  All  Souls,  rode  to  London  to  withstand  (^)ueen 
Elizabeth  in  her  pride,  he  put  up  for  a  night  at  Stokenchurch 
or  at  Wycombe.  Such  travellers  in  the  fifteenth  century 
either  bought  or  brought  with  them  their  solid  provisions, 
and  all  they  expected  from  the  inn  was  bed  and  ale  or  wine. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  change  nndoubtedlj-  came ;  and 
Warden  Hoveden's  bills  alwa3's  include  "  dinner  so  much — 
horse  meat  so  much — lodging  so  much."  The  change  probably 
came  with  the  increased  luxury  of  living  which  followed  the 
revival  of  prosperity  in  the  early  days  of  Elizabeth. 
Social  That  change  must  have  made  itself  felt  in  every  stratum  of 

society.  But  before  our  present  period  ends,  the  revolutionary 
action  of  the  Government  was  already  pressing  hardly  upon  the 
poorer  classes  in  town  and  country  alike.  That  the  displace- 
ment of  trades  above  referred  to  was  productive  of  much  misery 
among  the  artisans  is  quite  obvious.  The  statutes  of  the  early 
Tudors  bear  witness  to  it  in  two  directions ;  Jirst,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  an  organisation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  (p.  3.58) 
■ — that  we  meet  such  statutes  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastei-ies  is  a  sufiicient  rebutment  of  the  ordinary  view  that 
the  Poor-laws  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  dissolution, 
the  fact  being  that  the  monasteries  themselves  were  already  in 
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many  cases  bankrupt,  liciiit;'  nnaMe  to  kccj)  up  witli  the  new 
principle  of  competition,  which  was  creepmn'  into  every  depail- 
ment  of  hfe:  :im\,  s/'rundh/,  in  the  much  greater  frequency  of 
statutes  against  "  sturdy  beggars,  rogues  and  vagabonds,"  for 
whom  the  whip  and  the  stocks  were  about  tlie  mildest  regimen 
prescribed  (p.  .'J57).  Such  statutes,  often  repeated,  chronicle 
their  own  failure.  It  was  not  till  the  revived  prosperit_y  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  absorbed  these  "danger- 
ous classes  "  antl  tbund  work  for  them  to  do,  either  in  the  new 
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industries  of  the  Western  or  Northern  woollen  manufactures,  or 
in  "  cutting  Spanish  throats  on  the  golden  Spanish  main,"  that 
these  laws  really  began  to  do  their  work  upon  the  few  "  savage  " 
elements  of  society  that  were  left — the  offscourings  and  rinsings 
of  the  bitter  and  cruel  society  of  the  latter  middle  ages. 

But  for  the  present  things  were  very  bad,  and  it  may  be  a 
relief  to  tiu-n  from  the  contemplation  of  the  squalid  misery  of 
the  unskilled  artisan,  for  wdiom  the  new  trades  could  find  no 
employment,  from  the  small  guildsman  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence and  undersold  bj- his  shrewder  neighbour  (w  hum   in  cruel 
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The  Fair.  mockery  he  still  called  "  brother  "  in  his  craft),  against  and  in 
contempt  ior  all  existing  by-laws  of  the  trade-society,  to  con- 
sider a  peculiarly  medieval   institution,  of  which  some   squahd 

.survivals  still  disgrace  a  few  of  our 
provincial    towns,    the    fair.        The 
learned    Mr.  Cornelius   Walford,  by 
duit  of  vuiwearied  industry,  collected 
and  published  all  that  we  are  ever 
likely  to  discover  about  the  greater 
English  fairs.       The    medieval    fair 
was  a  sort   of  enlargement   of  the 
idea  of  the  market.     Even  at   the 
present  da}'  there  is  known  to  the 
Ensflish  law   an  abstract  as  well   as 
a  conci'cte  conception  of  a  market. 
( ioods    bought    within    the    city    of 
Jjondou    between    certain    liours    of 
the    day    are    bought    in    "  inarket 
overt  "  ;  and  even  though  they  may 
liave  been  stolen  from  their  lawful 
owner,   a   subsequent   purchaser,   if 
acting  bond  Jidc  and  with  no  know- 
ledge of  the  theft,  cannot    be   dis- 
quieted for  wrongful  possession,  provided   he   bought  them  in 
"market   overt."       In   most   towns   there   exists — in   all   there 
doubtless  existed — a  large  open  space  which   is    the   property 
of  the  corporation,   called    the  market.      From  those  who  set 
up   booths   in    such  a  place  the  authorities  took  a  hxed  scale 
of    dues,    and     one     of     the     best-known    of    those    quarrels 
between  the  University   and  City    of  Oxford   already   referred 
to,    was  upon  the  claim  of  the  former  to   inspect  the  market, 
a    claim    which     they    ultimately   made   good.      Now,   at   the 
period  before    us    the   reasons   for   this   control   over   markets, 
which   was   represented   in    the   assizes   of  bread    and  beer,  in 
the  aulnagers   fVol.  II.,  p.  325)  and  winetasters,   were  ceasing 
to  exist,  and  competition  was  everywhere  taking  the  place  of 
custom,  of  which   the   market    s)-stem   was   a   bulwark.      But 
the  pi-inciple   still   survives   in   the   practice   of    trade   marks ; 
and    in    one    instance   of  the  right   of   a   medieval  fraternity, 
the  (ioldsiiiiths'  company,  to  affix  their  "hall-mark"  upon  all 
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.crold  and  silver  ])lato.  Ami  of  Into  years  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  has  proved  that  we  were  in  ei'ror  in  snpposing 
that  we  wore  ahle  to  walk  alone,  and  look  after  our  own 
interests.  Trade  after  trade,  in  fact,  seems  yearning  nowadays 
for  the  glorious  servitude  of  the  nnddle  ages.  l)id  the 
middle  ages  tix  the  price  of  labour  ?  restrict  the  nundier  of 
hands  in  a  trade  ?  pass  statutes  against  forestallers  {i.e.  those 
who  bonght  raw  material  on  its  way  to  a  market)  and  re- 
grators  {i.e.  those  who  tried  to  create  a  "corner"  in  the 
article  in  the  marlcet  itself)  ?  The  cry  of  the  day  is  to  have 
all  these  restraints  back  again :  to  return,  with  our  eves  open, 
to  the  gropings  of  the  economically  blind. 

Now  the  fair  was  simply  an  extension  of  the  principle  of 
the  market  on  a  grand  scale.  It  liad  a  twofold  object:  (i.)  the 
advantage  of  the  person,  or  cor])oration,  to  whose  hiuids  the 
dues  from  it  came  (and  these  would  otten  be  ennslderable) ; 
(ii.)  the  supplying  to  the 
consumer  of  articles  tliat 
were  not  to  be  purchased 
in  the  town  -  market  at 
ordinary  times  or  in  suf- 
ficient quantities.  There- 
fore, when  competition 
had  introduced  shop- 
keepers of  every  sort  and 
kind  to  almost  every  town 
and  considerable  village 
in  England,  the  nii-^on 
(Vet re  of  fairs  was  gone. 
It  is  worth  remarking 
that  all  fairs,  though 
diiuljtless  accompanied 
with  the  usual  amount  of 
revelry,  bear-baiting,  etc., 
were  in  the  middle  ages 
strictly  business  institu 
tions,  and  such  purely 
pleasure  fairs  as  May  Fair  and  Greenwich  Fair  seem  to  date 
only  from  the  close  of  the  period  we  are  describing.  The 
origin  of  each  separate  fair  is  often  lost  in  immemorial  anti([uity, 
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and,  as  Mr.  Walford  points  out,  the  <j;i'ant  of  licence  to  hold 
tlie  fair,  as  in  that  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  Corporation  of 
London  to  hold  the  fair  of  Southwark,  oftener  marks  the 
decline  of  the  institution  and  an  attempt  to  regulate  or  re- 
vive it  than  the  origin  thereof  Whether  Henry  VIII.  actually 
forbade  the  fair,  or  merely  suspended  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corporation  of  London  over  it,  is  not  quite  clear  :  but 
Edward  VI.  certainly  revived  it,  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
Charles  I.'s  days  as  being  one  of  the  three  great  fairs  ot 
England. 

But  of  these  the  great  three  weeks'  fair  at  Stourbridge,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Cambridge,  was  far  the  most  iujportant  in 
England  (Vol.  II.,  p.  747).  Its  prosperity  was  undoubtedly 
closely  bound  up  with  the  old  medieval  trade  routes,  and  with 
the  days  when  the  Netherlands  were  our  chief  commercial 
client :  therefore,  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was 
steadily  losing  its  importance,  On  institutions  of  this  kind  the 
violent  rise  in  prices,  owing  to  the  influx  of  silver  from  the  New 
World,  and  Henry  VIII.'s  infamous  treatment  of  the  coinage, 
must  have  come  with  a  crash  (p.  I(i4,  seq.). 
The  Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the  towns,  it  may  be  interest- 

courts,  ing  to  consider  the  question,  what  extent  of  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  borough  courts  at  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages  ?  The  old  idea  that  law  was  a  personal,  not  a  territorial 
attribute,  that  a  Hanseatic  merchant  should  be  tried  by  his 
own  law  within  the  "  stilliard  "  of  his  own  Fraternity,  even  if 
he  had  broken  the  jieace  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  the  crown 
of  a  London  prentice,  traces  of  which  idea  extended  to  our 
own  days  in  tlie  disaliilities  of  an  alien  and  the  difficulties 
attending  his  naturalisation,  seems  to  have  been  already 
almost  at  an  end  as  regards  Englishmen  themselves.  By  the 
original  charter  to  London  and  by  many  subsequent  charters 
to  boroughs  and  cities,  a  citizen  could  only  be  tried  in  his 
own  busting,  or  at  least  within  the  iurisdiction  of  his  brother 
citizens  ("  Et  cives  non  placitabunt  ultra  muros  pro  ullo 
placito,"  etc.).  Had  these  remained  in  force,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  one  law  should  be  established  for  all  the 
subjects  of  the  kings  of  England.  A  great  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Tudor  kings  was,  as  we  know,  the  enforcing  of  law 
equitably  (except  where  their  own  interests  were  concerned)  on 
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all  Englishmen;  but  it  is  probciblc  that  even  to  this  late 
period  a  great  deal  of  diversity  in  the  powers  ot  the  borough 
courts  prevailed.  Mr.  Worth,  in  the  Antiqunri/  for  May, 
1884,  quoted  from  the  ancient  records  of  tlie  borough  court 
of  Plymouth  some  extremely  curious  suits  trom  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  such  as  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find 
tried  by  his  Majesty's  judges  of  assize,  or  in  his  royal 
courts  of  Westminstei'.  In  one  of  the.se  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  .lohn  Meyow  (?  Mayhew)  is  sued  by  a  lady  for  £100 
damages  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  which  is  surely 
an  early  instance  of  this  forni  of  trial.  Another  case  is  for 
slander  and  defamation  of  character  ;  another  for  the  sloking 
(i.e.  enticing)  away  a  man's  wife,  who  took  with  her  goods  to 
the  value  of  (Is.  8d. — damages  claimed,  40s.  ;  value  of  wife 
therefore  estimated  at  £1  13s.  4d.  Mr.  Worth  even  hazarded 
the  suggestion  that  this  borough  court  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  of  capital  punishment :  but  this  nuist  he  regarded 
as  doul)tful  without  further  proof  adduced. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  what  impression  town  life  at  the  close  The 
of  the  middle  ages  leaves  upon  us,  the  answer  can  hardlj'  be  a  of\^"om 
favourable  one.  If  new  towns,  new  trades  were  rising  in  order, 
many  places,  which  were  in  a  few  decades  as  far  to  surpass  in 
wealth  and  success  their  medieval  pi'edecessors  as  those  had 
themselves  surpassed  the  mud-walled  huts  .nid  domestic  in- 
dustries of  the  first  Saxon  settlers :  if  the  reign  of  law  and 
the  annihilation  of  privilege  were  taking  the  place  of  the 
separatist  and  ultra-municipal  spirit  of  the  time  which  was 
passing  away,  there  was  still  much  t(.>  regret.  Brotherhood,  if 
not  of  trade  with  trade,  yet  at  least  within  the  separate  trades, 
had  been  a  very  real  thing.  In  widening  and  extending  loves 
and  hatreds,  mankind  also  dilutes  them.  That  which  still 
makes  us  reject  all  shallow  theories  of  cosmopolitanism  and 
federation  of  the  world  in  the  present  day,  hugging  our  I'on- 
tempt  for  them  and  calling  it  patriotism,  worked  with  a 
tenfold  force  on  a  citizen  of  York  or  London  before  the 
Reformation. 

Still  the  thing  had  got.  to  go,  and  its  going  made  for 
liberty.  But  the  process  of  going  was  hoi-rilile.  To  many 
thoughtful  minds,  like  Sir  Thomas  Mores,  the  appearance  of 
competition,    the  idea  of  each   man  seeking   to   be  richer  than 
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his  neighbours,  was  an  evil  spectre  which  stalked  through  the 
land  and  nuist  be  laid.  The  burden  of  the  "  Utopia  " — and  it  is 
of  course  a  singular  thing  that  a  mind  so  acute  as  Mores  did 
not  see  that  to  reinstate  custom  on  her  throne  was  the  most 
Utopian  of  all  dreams — is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  for  each  to  seek  his  own  profit  independently  of 
the  profit  of  the  Commonwealth.  Latimer's  sermons  tell  the 
same   tale ;    and  it  is  not,  indeed,  till  the  reign   of  Elizabeth, 


and  then  only  very  partially,  that  one  finds  competition  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact,  as  the  mainspring  of  trade,  which  was  the 
mainsjiring  of  English  towa  life. 


CHAKLES 
CREIGHTON. 
Public 
Health. 


I\  the  time  of  Henry  Yllh  plague  was  a  very  serious  disturber 
of  the  public  health  ;  from  the  first  to  the  last  }ear  of  his  reign 
there  were  probably  not  half  a  dozen  summers  or  antunms 
for  which  we  lack  evidence  of  plague  in  London.  Some 
of  the  years,  such  as  1513,  1521,  1535,  1543,  and  1547, 
witnessed  epidemics  of  the  greater  degree  in  the  capital ; 
and  during  the  same  period  there  is  evidence  of  severe 
mortalities  from  it  at  Exeter,  Oxford,  Canterbury,  Bristol, 
Shrewsbury,  Cambridge,  York,  Doncaster,  Newcastle,  as  well 
as  in  the  resorts  near  London  and  in  other  country  parishes. 
The   records   of  plague  in  provincial  towns  are  fuller,  indeed. 
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in    the   Elizabethan   and   Stuart   periods;    hut   it   is    probable  Plague 

■         3iid  its 

that  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  was  a  fairly  representative  gociai 
time  of  plague  in  England,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  Effects, 
briefly  here  wliat  were  the  efl'ects  of  that  disease  upon  public 
health  and  population.  There  is  hardly  any  point  upon  which 
testimony  is  more  concurrent  and  irrefutable  than  that  plague 
was  a  mortal  disease  of  the  poorer  classes — a  veritable  shears 
of  Fate,  which  cut  off  the  fringe  of  poverty  as  it  grew  from 
time  to  time,  each  great  epidemic  leaving  the  community  richer, 
on  the  average,  than  it  found  it.  One  reason  of  the  in- 
cidence of  plague  upon  the  more  indigent  was  that  they 
alone  were  unable  to  escape  from  the  tainted  air  of  the 
capital  or  other  town ;  another  reason  was  that  they  lived 
more  sluttishly,  fed  more  grossly,  drank  too  much,  made 
themselves  liable  to  infection  by  other  excesses,  and  exposed 
themselves  among  the  sick  or  the  dead  in  the  way  of 
neighbourly  good  ofKces,  or  in  mere  indifference,  to  an 
extent  that  their  betters  could  hardly  understand.  The 
mortalities  of  the  greater  epidemics  in  London  are  not 
known  with  numerical  exactness  until  that  of  15G3  ;  but,  from 
the  experience  of  that  and  many  subsequent  epidemics  in 
which  the  figures  were  kept,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  on 
an  average,  once  in  a  generation  and  during  a  period  of  three 
centuries — from  the  Black  Death  to  the  extinction  of  plague  in 
1G66 — the  capital  lost  from  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  of  its  population 
at  one  stroke  in  a  sins'Ie  season,  suffering  also  a  drain  of  its 
poorer  classes  irom  the  same  cause  more  or  less  steadily  from 
year  to  year.  The  provincial  towns  suffered  likewise,  and  some- 
times even  in  a  greater  ratio  of  deaths  to  inhabitants  ;  but  for 
these  the  authentic  figures  are  nearly  all  later  than  our  period 
here.  Thus  Chester,  when  its  population  was  mostly  housed 
within  its  old  Roman  walls,  and  could  hardly  hav^e  exceeded 
5,000  or  6,000,  lost  in  one  epidemic  (lasting  two  years) 
some  1,300  or  1,500  (the  enumerations  difier),  and  on 
another  occasion  2.009  ;  Newcastle,  with  a  population  of 
some  20,000,  lost  in  a  single  half-year  5,027,  besides  515 
in  Garthsidc  :  Colchester  with  a  smaller  population,  lost, 
in  an  epidemic  lasting  seventeen  months,  4,817  from  plague, 
as  well  as  528  from  other  causes ;  Bristol  more  than  once 
lost    what    must    have    been    a    fourth    or    a     fifth  :     Leeds, 
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Manchester,  and  l.icliticld,  when  the  two  I'unncr  were  hardly 
hirger  than  the  latter,  had  mortalities  from  plague  in  a 
single  season  which  ran  into  four  tiijures  ;  towns  like 
Stamford,  Tiverton,  and  Totnes  had  their  plague-mortalities 
of  500  or  GOO ;  Loughborough  had  its  hundreds,  Watford 
its  scores,  Eton  its  tens,  and  even  the  hamlet  of  Stoke 
Pogis  its  units. 

These  figures,  as  has  been  said,  come  from  a  later  time, 
when  numbers  were  more  accurately  kept  and  better  pre- 
served ;  but  they  suffice  to  show  approximately  Nvhat  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  population  had  been  in  plague- 
epidemics  of  the  severest  degree.  Not  London  only,  but 
most  of  the  provincial  towns  in  their  turn,  had  epidemics 
of  plague  which  cut  off  as  high  a  ratio  as  Irom  a  fourth  to  a 
sixth  of  their  population,  and  that  fraction  the  poorest,  if  not 
altogether  the  helpless  or  the  worthless.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  towns  were  specially  vmhealthy  in  any 
other  way ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  when 
plague  was  quiet  in  London  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
christenings  exceeded  the  burials  by  twenty-live  per  cent. 
But  any  such  gain  of  population  was  soon  swallowed  up  by 
the  revival  of  plague ;  and  in  a  provincial  town,  such  as 
Chester,  which  had  not  the  same  influx  from  without  as 
London  would  always  have  had,  the  ga[)S  left  by  a  great 
plague  would  have  been  no  more  than  filled  before  another 
plague  came.  Thus  the  operation  of  plague  was  peculiar; 
it  cut  off  the  Iringe  of  poverty  at  one  ruthless  stroke,  and 
when  the  fringe  had  grown  again,  it  was  again  submitted 
to  the  shears.  Plague  may  be  said  to  have  tended  to  keep 
the  population  low  and  the  average  of  well-being  high  ; 
and  that  had  been  its  steady  effect,  in  the  towns,  at  least, 
from  the  fifteenth  'century  onwards. 
Preventive  Plague,  having  been  thus  frequent  fi-om  the  beginning 
Measures.  ^^  the"  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  although  it  mostly  killed  only 
the  poor,  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  rich :  accordingly, 
measures  were  taken  to  restrain  it,  or  to  keep  it  within 
bounds — measures  which  had  both  their  intention  and  their 
efi'ect  not  so  much  to  save  the  people,  all  and  sundry,  from 
plague,  as  to  save  one  class  from  the  contagion  of  another.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  Tudor  period  that  the  original  motive 
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of  these  preventive  practices  was  the  safety  of  the  sovereijjfii's 
person.  Quarantine,  which  had  ah-eady  hoen  practised  at  Quarantine. 
Venice,  Marseilles,  the  Firtli  of  Fort.li,  and  elstnvlicrc,  in  llie 
ordinary  way  upon  sliips  and  their  cargoes  and  crews,  remained 
for  several  generations  in  England  an  affair  of  the  Court — 
a  restriction  upon  the  access  of  foreign  aiuhassadors  and  olhers 
to  the  king's  jierson  until  forty  days  had  passed  snice  they  were 
last  in  contact  with  the  plague.  Something  ot  the  kmd  was 
carried  ■mt  hy  Henry  Vll.  in  the  sweatmg  sickness  ot  I50S; 
and  in  the  severe 
London  plague  of  1518 
and  following  years  we 
find  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador forbidden  the 
Court  for  forty  days 
whenever  one  or  more 
cases  of  plague  had 
occurred  in  his  house- 
hold. To  the  same 
period  belong  also  the 
measures  for  marking 
and  shutting  up  houses 
which  had  the  plague 
among  their  inmates. 
These  measures  were 
devised,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  London 
by  Henry  VIIL  liimself  and  consisted  in  marking  the  infected  Treatment  of 
houses  with  wisps,  of  keeping  all  the  inmates  within  doors,  persons^ 
or  of  letting  them  out  on  necessary  business  only  on  condition 
that  they  bore  in  their  liands  a  white  rod  for  forty  days. 
This  practice  remained  in  force  in  London,  as  well  as  in 
provincial  towns  and  villages,  imtil  the  last  of  the  plague  in 
l{)(i6,  having  meanwhile  undergone  some  developments.  The 
wisp  upon  the  hou.se  became  a  St.  Anthony's  cross,  or  crutch,  at 
first  blue  and  afterwards  red,  painted  on  a  small  piece  of  canvas 
or  board,  which  was  fixed  to  the  post  of  the  street  door,  with  the 
legend  under  or  over  the  cross,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  " 
The  shutting-up  became  more  rigorous;  all  the  windows  and 
doors  were  kept  closed,  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  house, 
107 
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watchmen  were  set  to  yuard  it,  and  food  was  only  introduced  in 
each  manner  as  to  avoid  contact  with  the  inmates  ;  attendants 
on  the  sick  and  bearers  of  the  dead  had  to  take  oath  to  kee]3 
from  converse  with  their  famihes  or  otliei's,  and  tf)  hear  a  white 
or  red  rod  whenever  they  went  abroad.  In  EcUiibur<i;h  the 
"  clengers,"  or  disinfectors  of  houses,  and  the  bearers  of  the  dead, 
wore  a  grey  gown  marlced  with  a  white  St.  Andrew's  cross  before 
anil  behind,  and  the  two  public  biers  of  the  city  had  each  a  bell 
mounted  on  it,  which  gave  warning  to  people  in  the  streets.  At 
Aberdeen  three  gibbets  were  set  up,  whereon  to  hang  anyone 
who  brought  in  the  plague  or  gave  lodging  to  infected  or  sus- 
pected persons — "  the  man  to  be  hangit,  the  woman  drownit," 
according  to  the  feudal  distinction  of  "  pit  and  gallows  "  for  the 
respective  sexes.  In  the  same  citj'  a  father  was  branded  on  the 
hand  with  a  hot  iron  for  concealing  a  case  of  plague  in  one  of 
his  children.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  gibbet  set  up  at  Windsor 
with  the  same  object,  and  Charles  I.  at  the  gate  of  the  Court  at 
Woodstock.  The  shut-up  was  supported  out  of  the  municipal 
funds  or  by  private  collections,  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  their 
more  systematic  maintenance  having  been  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  James  I. 

To  give  effect  to  these  measures  of  isolation  it  was 
necessary  to  have  early  warning  of  the  existence  of  plague 
m  a  house  or  pari.sh ;  to  that  end  searchers  were  appointed 
— two  discreet  women  in  each  parish  of  liOndon — who  wore 
sworn,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-l!ow,  to  make  a  true  report 
whether  the  death  were  one  ot  plague  or  other  cause.  The 
searchers  made  rejjort  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  and  he 
to  Parish  Clerks'  Hall,  whence  was  issued  a  weekly  bill  of 
all  the  deaths  from  tlie  plague  m  the  several  parishes,  together 
with  a  list  of  parishes  in  \vhich  there  was  no  plague.  The 
original  is  extant  of  one  of  these  bills  for  the  week  6th  to  14th 


August,  1535,   she 


105   deaths    from    play-ue,  and   47  from 


other  causes  in  sixty-one  parishes,  with  thirty  parishes  "  clear." 
There  is  also  extant  a  more  jnimitive-looking  bill  for  a  week  in 
November  (I7th  to  28rd),  in  a  year  not  stated,  showing  34 
deaths  from  plague  and  S2  from  other  causes  in  thirty-se\-en 
parishes  (four  of  them  wholly  without  the  walls,  and  two  at  the 
gates,  jjartly  without  and  partly  Avithin),  sixtj'-three  parishes  of 
the  Cit}'  and  Lilierties  having  no  deaths,  "as  by  this  bille  doth 
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appere."  These  extant  bills  of  uiovtality  bcloiii;-  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  citizens  in  pla£,nie-time  seem  to  have 
known  whether  the  parishes  were  "clear  "  or  "  not  clear  "  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  so  that  therr  may  have  been 
bills  drawn  up  at  an  carHcr  period  than  any  still  extant  date 
from. 

The  earUer  Tudor  monarehs  seem   to  have  put  their  trust 
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chiefly  in  quarantine  (although  Ivlward  111.  and  Henry  V.  Sanita- 
were  vigorou.s  sanitarians) ;  at  all  events  their  other  preventive 
measures  were  far  irom  rachcal.  The  blood  and  offal  of  the 
shambles  were  thought  likely  to  breed  or  favour  infection, 
and  were  fulminated  against — ineffectually.  A  great  set  was 
made  against  stray  dogs  and  cats  as  likely  carriers  of  infection ; 
straw  was  to  be  carried  from  infected  houses  to  the  fields  to  be 
burned,  and  the  clothes  of  the  infected  to  be  "cured."     Three 
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times  a  week,  on  ^londays,  Wednesda3'.s,  and  Fridays,  twelve 
buclvetsful  of  water  were  to  be  drawn  from  every  jduiiij)  or  well 
and  cast  into  the  kennels  to  cleanse  the  streets  withal,  by  an 
order  of  Lord  Protector  Somerset  in  1547.  The  .Sanitary 
Ordinances  dating  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  are  more  vigorous, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  in  force 
under  her  predecessors  also. 

The  medical  profession  was  not  j^et  identified  with  sanitary 
Profes  science  or  preventive  medicine.  Their  patients  were  all  among 
^^°'^'  the    well-to-do,    who    rarely    suffered    from    plague   after   the 

first  epidemics  of  it  in  1349  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  but  in  those  earlier  plague-times  the  physicians 
reaped  a  golden  harvest,  like  Chaucer's  physician,  who  loved 
gold  in  special,  and  Avas  a  close-fisted  person  to  boot :  "  He 
kept  that  he  won  in  the  pestilence."  In  later  times,  when 
their  rich  clients  fled  from  a  plague-stricken  place,  the 
jDhvsicians  fied  also,  because  it  was  not  then  usual  to 
give  gratuitous  advice  to  tlie  jjoor  in  any  circumstances, 
however  pressing  Nor  did  they  aid  the  people  by  their  pens ; 
not  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign — 
Linacre,  Chambre,  Butts,  or  others — wrote  or  published  a  single 
line  upon  plague  so  far  as  we  know.  The  earliest  book  on  it, 
containing  native  experience,  is  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Skene,  of 
Aberdeen,  in  15G8,  and  he  has  a  significant  remark  about  his 
colleagues :  "  Medicineirs  are  mair  studious  of  their  awine 
helthe  nor  of  the  common  weilthe."  It  is  not  until  \\'u  come 
to  Thomas  Lodge,  in  1(303,  that  we  find  a  London  physician 
of  the  first  rank  remaining  at  his  post,  in  Warwick  Lane,  to 
lielp  the  poor,  professing  that  humane  view  of  his  art  which 
became  usual  long  after,  and  deploring  the  fate  of  his  "  poor 
countrymen  left  without  guide  or  counsel,  how  to  succour 
themselves  in  extremity;  for  where  the  infection  most  I'ageth 
there  poverty  reigneth  among  the  commons,  which,  having  no 
supplies  to  satisfy  the  greedy  desires  of  those  that  should 
attend  them,  are  for  the  most  part  left  desolate  to  die 
without  relief."  Those  greedy  persons  were  the  empirics, 
together  with  some  apothecaries  and  surgeons,  who  ran  the 
risk  for  the  sake  of  the  gain.  The  surgeons  were  mostly 
occupied  with  their  lancets  :  their  interest  in  the  sanitary 
aspect   of  plague   was   wholly   negative,  for  one  of  the  plague 
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orders    ran 


Thai  no  cliimrgions  or  barbers,  which  use  to 
let  blood,  do  cast  the  same  into  the  streets  or  rivers" — as  if 
they  had  been,  in  re^'ard  to  State  medicine,  mere  nuisance- 
makers  like  the  slaughtermen  of  St.  Nicholas  parish. 

Henry  VIII.,  who  was  no  mean  amateur  in  physic  himself, 
did  much  to  give  physicians  and  surgeons  their  professional 
status.  He  established  the  faculty  of  Physic  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,    by    founding    the   Kegius    Professorships  ;     at   an 
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earlier  date,  in    151.S,  he   gave  a    Charter   of 
Linacre  and  others  as  the  College  of  Phj'sicians 
were  also  privileged,  by  the  Act  of  1540,  to 
The    original    members    were    all    graduates 
versities;    but   with    their    new    f^iculties    Ox 
bridge    began    to    supply    medical    graduates 
College,     along     with     Padua,     Montpellier, 
Leyden.       It    had    been   already   enacted    in 
siciaus  and  surgeons,  chdy  examined  by  the 
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ford  and  Cam- 
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and     afterwards 

1.511  that  phy- 
Eishop  of  London 
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or  the  Dean  of  St.  raul's,  with  four  medical  assessors  in 
London,  or  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  skilled  aid, 
in  the  provinces,  should  enjoy  certain  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges  of  practice.  The  Act  related  that  a  great  multitude 
of  ignorant  persons,  as  smiths,  weavers,  and  women,  attendetl 
the  sick,  administering  drugs  and  other  applications,  and 
using  sorcery  or  witchcraft ;  but  whereas  it  was  desirable  (as 
in  the  preamble  of  the  present  Medical  Act)  that  those  in 
need  of  medical  aid  should  be  able  to  "  discern  the  uncunning 
from  the  cunning " ;  be  it,  therefore,  ordained  that  only  those 
licensed  as  above  were  to  exercise  the  arts  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  However,  the  surgeons  pushed  their  monopoly  too 
far;  and  in  the  j^reamble  of  a  new  Act  (1542-43)  they  were 
denounced  as  at  once  ignorant  and  exorbitant  in  their  charges 
and  so  jealous  of  their  trade  that  they  had  sued,  troubled, 
and  vexed  even  those  who  gave  medical  advice  "  to  poor 
people  only  for  neighbourhood's  sake  and  of  pity  and 
charity."  It  was  accordingly  ordained  that  anj'  subject  of 
the  king  may  cure  outward  sores,  incomes,  wounds,  apostema- 
tions,  outward  swellings,  or  diseases,  and  administer  remedies 
for  stone,  strangur}^  ague,  etc.,  without  suit,  vexation,  trouble 
or  j^enalty.  The  surgeons,  however,  had  a  certain  status  as 
a  chartered  company  of  the  city  of  London,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  and  made  one  with,  the  old 
Compan}-  of  the  Barber-Surgeons  (incor]iorated  in  the  four- 
teenth century)  by  the  Act  of  1540,  which  at  the  same  time 
ordained  that  no  barber  was  to  use  surgery,  and  no  surgeon 
to  use  barbery — the  explicit  motive  being  that  those  who 
wanted  merely  to  get  shaved  need  not  run  the  risk  of  going 
to  a  practitioner  who  ma}'  have  just  been  treating  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  the  plague  or  the  French  pox.  While  the 
surgeons  were  thus  enabled  to  dissociate  themselves,  as  it  were, 
from  the  barbers  (and  further  to  a.ssert  their  learned  status  by 
taking  every  year  the  bodies  of  Ibiu'  felons  for  anatomies),  it  was 
the  barbers  who  had  helped  them  to  their  incorporation  and  had 
for  two  centuries  preserved  a  respectable  tradition.  This  Guild 
(afterwards  the  Company)  of  Barber-Surgeons  in  London,  and 
the  guilds  of  York,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Dublin,  and  other  cities, 
were  moulded  by  the  strict  discipline  of  the  fifteenth  century 
guilds  and  Companies — the  control  of  apprentices  bv  masters 
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and  of  masters  by  the  searchers  or  the  Court  of  Wardens. 
The)'  were  at  least  respectable  burgesses,  and  soiiietiines  they 
rose— as  in  the  case  of  Morested  in  London — to  great  civic 
intlncnee.  They  served,  also,  as  a  check  upon  the  travelling 
mountebanks  (usually  foreigners)  who  abounded  in  England  ; 
by  the  statutes  of  the  Guild  of  Barber-Surgeons  of  York,  a 
travelling  empiric  was  allowed  live  days'  grace  in  the  city  in 
the  way  of  hospitality  to  a  strangei',  l)ut  alter  that  he  had 
to  get  a  licence  and  submit  to  the  same  conditions  of  practice 
as  the  resident  profession.  While  the  members  of  the  guilds 
were  more  respectable  than  the  mountebanks,  they  were  likely 
to  be  faster  bound  to  a  routine.  Perhaps  the  most  recondite 
part  of  their  education  was  to  learn  tJae  twenty  points  of  the 
superficial  veins  at  which  blood  should  be  drawn,  and  the  right 
vein  for  each  particular  disease,  together  with  a  highly  complex 
method  of  casting  from  tables  of  numbers,  zodiacal  diagrams, 
and  the  like,  the  day  of  the  moon,  and  the  hour  of  the  day 
at  which  the  phlebotomy  should  be  performed  (Vol.  II.,  p.  116). 
Medical  There   is   every   reason   to   think   that   ijractitioners  in  the 

higher  walks,  both  of  medicine  and  surgery,  were  well  paid  in 
the  iirst  Tudor  reigns.  In  1535  the  Venetian  ambassador  had 
an  illness  which  cost  him,  in  all,  seven  hundred  ducats,  "  and 
for  so  many  physicians,"  and  reduced  him  to  his  last  ducat. 
A  youth  in  1502,  whose  expenses  were  paid  from  the  privy 
purse  of  the  Queen  Ehzabeth  of  York,  cost  as  much  (iOs ) 
for  a  surgeon  to  cure  him  of  the  French  pox  as  he 
cost  for  his  diet  and  clothes,  shoes  and  linen  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth,  together  with  a  primer  and  a  psalter.  The 
same  queen  paid  to  a  London  surgeon  a  fee  of  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  (money  of  the  time),  for  visiting  her 
at  Richmond.  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  of  1552,  said  :  "  But 
now,  at  our  time,  physic  is  a  remedy  prepared  only  for  rich 
folks,  not  for  the  poor  ;  for  the  poor  is  not  al)le  to  wage  the 
physician."  One  illustration,  although  it  is  a  few  years  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  reign,  may  be  added.  When  Havre  was 
occupied  by  the  English  in  1563,  and  besieged  by  the  Catholic 
powers,  disease  broke  out  among  the  five  thousand  English 
within  the  town  or  in  the  ships,  and  turned  to  plague,  which 
in  the  month  of  July  was  destroying  them  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  hundred  in  a  day.     Tlie  Earl  of  Warwick  wrote  home, 
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complaining  of  thu  lack  of  surgeons,  and  was  answered  liy 
the  Privy  Council  that  the  cause  of  the  said  lack  was,  that 
surgeons  "  required  greater  entertainment  than  was  allowed," 
and  that  the  best  way  to  secure  their  services  was  to  provide 
an  allowance  for  them  oiU  of  the  soldiers'  pay.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  then  made  another  appeal;  he  knew  of  one  Colff, 
an  apothecary  in  Cornwall,  skilled  in  curing  the  i)lague,  who 
was  willing  to  leave  his  family  and  come  to  Havre  for  a 
hundred  ]iounds.  The  Privy  Council  at  length  ordered  sur- 
geons to  be  sent,  with  a  physician  to  replace  one  who  had 
left  in  ill-health.  This  physician  was  Dr.  Jeynes,  the  same  who 
had  startled  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  only  three 
years  before,  by  asserting  that  Galen  was  in  error  in  a  certain 
matter,  but,  being  brought  to  book,  had  recanted  his  heresy, 
and  been  received  back  into  favour.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  he  nmst  have  had  courage 
of  a  sort,  for  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  when  he  crossed 
over  to  plague-stricken  Havre,  and  he  had  not  been  many 
davs  there  when  he  died. 


A  \'EUY  black  side  of  the  picture  of  early  Tudor  morals  might  bo  ^g^^'^^ifg^'^' 
painted  if  it  were  well  to  colour  it  from  such  examples  as  the  i509 1558. 
deep  depravities  of  Henry  YIII.'s  maturer  years,  or  the  less 
familiar  story  of  the  amours  of  Henry's  prototype,  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  Brandon's  complicated  matrimonial  histoiy  begins 
with  his  contract  to  one  Anne  Brown  :  he  obtained  a  dispensation, 
and  then  married  a  widow,  and  separated  from  her  on  three  Tudor  Morals, 
pleas;  first,  that  stung  by  conscience  he  had  become  satisfied  of 
the  invalidity  of  the  marriage,  inasmuch  as  he  and  his  wife  were 
in  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  affinity  ;  second,  that  his  wife 
and  his  first  betrothed  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity ;  third,  that  he  was  first  cousin  once  removed  of  his 
wife's  ibrmer  husband.  Released  from  the  widow,  he  married 
Amie  Brown.  Before  she  died  he  connnitted  bigamy  by 
marrying  Mary  Tudor,  the  widow  of  Louis  XIT.  Margaret  nf 
Savoy  and  Lady  Lisle  had  already  been  among  his  other  loves. 
On  the  death  of  Mary  (June,  1533),  he  married  his  ward  in 
September.  Such  a  biography,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
letters  of  the  wife  of  Thomas,   third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  the 
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Howard  house,  the  statement  made  by  Snrrc}''s  sister  that  he, 
her  brother,  had  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  beeouie  the 
kmg's  mistress,  the  melancholy  liistory  of  many  unequal  or 
child  marriages,  all  seem  to  point  to  the  widespread  taint  of 
the  batl  example  of  the  court  or  to  the  general  laxity  of  morals. 
The  mischief  was  largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  tangle  which 
the    canonists   had    made    of    the    marriage    law.      Rules    had 


CHARLES    BRANDON,    DUKE    OF    SUFFOLK. 
(Nativiud  Portrait  Gallery.) 

been  invented  which  made  incest  and  bigamy  words  of  very 
vague  meaning. 

Yet  to  judge  the  whole  nation  to  be  morally  corrupt  because 
these  things  were  so,  would  be  wholly  misleading.  No  one  can 
read  the  words  in  which  Brewer  summed  ujj  his  view  of  six- 
teenth century  morality  without  feeling  that  they  must  be  true. 
The  sixteenth  century,  he  says,  "was  not  a  mass  of  moral 
corruption  out  of  which  life  emerged  by  some  process  unknown 
to  art  or  nature;  it  was  not  an  addled  egg  cradling  a  living  bird." 

The  thoughts  which  did  the  work  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century  were  not  the  thoughts  of  men  steeped  in  sensuality. 
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It  was  an  age,  to  quote  the  same  pre-eminent  authority,  character 
"  instinct  with  vast  animal  lite,  robust  health  and  muscular  Nation, 
energy,  terrible  in  its  rude  and  unrefined  appetites,  its  fiery 
virtues  and  tierce  passions."  The  stigma  which  attaches  to 
the  court  and  the  coiu-t  families  in  Hcmv  X'lll.'s  time  docs 
not  attach  to  the  official  class  which  his  father  had  created. 
The  same  Avords  of  characterisation  cannot  be  used  to 
describe  all  classes  of  .society.  Ambitious,  greedy,  cruel,  un- 
scrupulous, the  greater  number  of  Henry's  officials  un- 
doubtedly were,  but  only  the  humbler  tools  can  be  branded 
with  yet  harsher  words.  Inasmuch  as  Henry  governed  through 
the  official  class  and  not  through  his  courtiers,  the  nation  at  large 
was  saved  from  the  worst  results  of  his  example.  The  nund)er 
of  capable  statesmen  in  the  ranks  of  the  noble  families  was 
indeed  so  small  that  Henry  had  no  choice  but  to  seek  his 
ministers  amongst  the  officials  trained  in  his  father '.s  traditions. 
Henry  fully  recognised  the  wisdom  of  ruling  by  means  of  the 
most  capable  men  in  his  kingdom,  especially  men  who  knew 
that  they  nuist  submit  to  his  rough  handling  as  part  of  the 
price  of  their  offices.     Of  Cromwell  it  was  said: 

■■  Tlif  kiiisf  liekiiavetli  hiin  twice  a  week,  aud  sometimes  knocks  ]iim 
well  abont  tlio  pate;  and  yet,  when  he  liatli  been  well  pomelled  about  the 
head  and  shaken  up  as  it  were  a  dog,  he  will  ccmie  out  into  the  great 
chamber  shaking  of  the  bush  [i.f.  from  the  pomellingi,  with  as  merry  a 
countenance  as  though  be  might  rule  all  the  roast." 

The  king  treated  his  ministers  much  as  other  hou.seholders 
treated  their  domestic  servants.  Knocks  and  blows,  with  jokes 
and  familiarities,  were  alike  part  of  the  ea.sy  domesticity  of 
Henry's  com-t.  It  is  known  that  he  dandled  his  two-year-old 
baby,  Mary,  in  the  presence  chamber,  when  ambassadors  were 
receiving  their  audiences. 

Henry's  buoyant  spirits  and  love  of  displa}',  which  contrasted  The  court, 
markedly  with  his  father's  severe  gravity,  led  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  costly  court  entertainments,  and  in  the 
variety  of  amusements  provided  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign. 
"It  was  merry  in  England  before  the  new  learning  came  up." 
The  chronicler  and  lawj-er,  Edward  Hall,  has  left  a  record  of  the 
merrymakings  in  which  the  king  took  part,  and  like  the 
funeral-provider,  Machyn,  whose  diary  is  important  "for  the 
next  period,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  professional  interest  in 
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pageants.  Xo  detail  of  spectacular  effect  escaped  him,  for  he 
knew  the  name  of  every  fabric,  and  how  each  result  was  pro- 
duced. Quotation  gives  little  idea  of  the  wealth  of  his  de- 
scriptions. The  joust  and  tournay,  with  tilting  at  the  ring,  suited 
Henry  well  in  liis  younger  years,  for 
they  condiined  violent  exercise  with  an 
opportunity  for  showing  off  his  splendid 
physi(pie  and  fine  clothes.  Tlie  joust 
began  with  a  grand  procession,  but  endeil 
in  a  serious  contest  of  strength ;  the 
king's  prowess  was  matter  of  connnon 
talk,  and  gave  rise  to  some  anxiety,  as 
the  risk  to  his  life  was  thought  to  be 
considerable.  The  king  would  run  a 
joust  of  thirty  courses  without  fatigne. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight,  it  is  said,  to  see 
the  king  at  such  exercises,  "  his  fair  skin 
glowing  through  a  shirt  of  the  finest 
texture."  He  was  indefatigable  in 
dancing,  jumping,  wrestling,  casting  the 
bar;  he  was  a  great  tennis  pla3^er,  and 
no  less  energetic,  at  qnieter  moments,  in 
playing  on  the  recorders  (pipes),  flutes, 
virginals  (spinet),  in  setting  songs  to 
mu.sic,  harmonising  "  goodly  masses"  for 
five  part  voices,  and  in  making  ballads 
(p.   148). 

The  amusements  in  which  the  ladies 
of  the  court  had  most  share  were  the 
interludes,  mummeries,  devices,  and 
"  trick  -  waggons,"  words  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  is  now  almost  lost. 
The  descriptions  of  the  "  device," 
"pageant,"  "triumph"  and  "  trick-waggon" 
bring  before  the  eye  something  between 
Amusements,  a  pantomime  transformation  scene  and  a  circus  procession.  A 
grand  gilt  waggon  brought  on  the  "  device,"  a  scene  of  wood- 
land or  mountain,  cut  out  of  silk  and  stuff  and  coloured  paper. 
On  various  tiers  of  the  waggon  were  people  standing  who 
represented  allegorical  or   classical  characters.  ,  AVhen  the  car 
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hail  liocn  whoelcil  into  llic  centre  ol'  llie  li.ill,  the  actors,  iiialo 
and  t'eniale,  climbed  down  and  damped,  acted,  sani(,  or  did  feats 
of  skill,  'i'liere  are  roconls  i^xtanl.  showint;' the  nature  and  cost 
of  all   the  fabrics  used,  Imw  nuich  \  criiiilii)!!   witit  to   paint    the 


III'MiV    vni/S    TU.TINO    ARMOTTR. 
(Tnircr  oj  London.) 

mouths  of  the  beasts,  how  many  ells  of  cloth  to  make  the  beasts' 
bodies,  what  number  of  the  properties  had  been  spoilt  or  might 
serve  for  another  occasion.  The  common  herd  was  allowed 
extraordinary  licence  on  the  occasion  of  court  festivities,  and 
scenes  of  the  utmost  di.sorder  occurred.     The  kin<'-  and  nobles 
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winild  (listriliiite  portions  of  their  finery  to  the  crowd,  and  in 
the  press  and  excitement,  ladies,  and  even  the  king  himself, 
were  slript  against  their  will.  But  after  a  "  banket,"  Hall  says, 
"all  these  hurts  were  turned  to  laughing  and  game,  and  it  was 
thought  that  all  that  was  taken  away  was  but  for  honour  and 
largess."  It  remauaed  for  the  royal  accountant  to  record  the  precise 
damage.  A  forest  or  pageant  "  after  its  usage  at  Westminster 
Hall,  by  the  king's  guard  and  other  gentlemen,"  was  rent, 
broken  and  by  force  carried  away,  and  "  the  poor  men  that  were 
set  to  keep  it  had,  two  of  them,  their  heads  broken,  and  the 
remnant  was  put  therefrom  by  force,  so  that  none  thereof  but 
the  bare  timber  came  to  the  king's  use  or  store." 

Complaints  against  excessive  "  carding "  continue  to  take  a 
pr(.)minent  place  in  the  satires  on  the  misdeeds  of  the  wealthy, 

Tlie  clergy — 

"  Can  skill  of  post '  aud  gleek,- 
Also  a  pair  of  diee  to  troll." 


Mystery 
Plays. 


Hall  observes  that  very  early  in  his  reign  Henry  "  was 
much  enticed  to  play  at  tennis  and  at  dice,  which  appetite 
certain  crafty  persons  about  him  perceiving,  brought  in  French- 
men and  Lombards  to  make  wagers  with  him,  so  that  he  lost  nuich 
money :  biU  when  he  perceived  their  craft,  he  eschewed  their 
company  and  let  them  go."  Henry  ordered  the  commons 
likewi.se  to  eschew  the  tempting  games  which  had  long  been 
illegal.  An  order  Avent  out  in  152G  that  all  tables  (back- 
gammon-boards), dice,  cards  and  bowls  should  be  taken  and 
burnt,  and  the  people  nun-mured  against  the  Cardinal  (Wolsey) 
saying,  "  he  grudged  at  every  man's  pleasiu-e  saving  his  own." 

In  many  of  the  provincial  towns  the  mystery  plays  were  a 
principal  source  of  amusement  at  holiday  seasons.  At  Chester 
each  trade  undertook  to  furnish  a  given  scene,  generally  chosen 
with  some  idea  of  its  suitability  for  the  occupation  in  question. 
Thus  tlie  water-bearers  provided  the  scene  representing  the 
Flood ;  the  butchers,  Christ's  Temptation ;  the  bakers,  the 
Last  Supper ;  the  bowyers,  fietchers  and  stringers,  the  scene 
of  the  Scourging  of  Christ;  the  ironmongers  and  ropers,  the 
Crucitixion,  the  cooks,  tapsters  and  innkeepers  provided  "  The 
Harrowing  of  Hell."     Besides  these  old   shows,  which   by  con- 


1  The  stakes  at  cards  or  dice. 


A  frame  of  cards  for  three  players. 


X. 


1,  2,  3,  recortk-i-s,  treble,  tenor,  ami  bass  ;  4.  jiiiie  ami  tabor  ;  :>.  Imiuiiipe  ;  0,  sliawni  ;  V,  puniiiu'r ; 
S,  0.  eroiii  iKiriis  ;  1(1,  11,  li,  i-Drnets. 

MfSICAL    IXSTRVMEXTS    OP    THE    SIXTEENTH    CEXTrnY. 
(_Bit  j)er?)ussion  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Gcilpin.) 
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Dramatic 
Satires. 


Open-air 
Pastimes. 


staiit  repetition  liad  perhaps  become  somewhat  tedious,  there 
were,  iu  London  at  all  events,  jjlays  of  a  mure  modern  type. 

Playwrights  had  already  begun  to  see  in  political  stirs  a 
means  of  increasing  the  interest  of  their  works.  In  1528  the 
King  and  Queen  saw  a  Latin  play  acted  by  children,  which 
opened  by  showing  the  Pope  in  captivity  and  the  Church 
crushed  under  foot.  By  St.  Peter's  authority  the  Cardinal  brings 
the  Pope  to  liberty,  and  sets  up  the  Church  again,  and  frees 
the  French  king's  children  from  the  emperor  who  kept  them 
as  hostages.  "  At  this  play  wise  men  smiled,  and  thought  that 
it  sounded  more  glorious  to  the  Cardinal  than  true  to  the  matter 
indeed."  But  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  it  would  be 
necessary  to  forbid  the  commons  to  play  in  English,  openly  or 
secretly,  any  kind  of  interlude,  play,  dialogue,  or  other  matter 
set  forth  in  form  of  play.  It  was  a  source  of  distress  to  the 
Government  that  the  "  precious  jewel,  God's  Word,"  should  be 
disputed,  rhymed,  sung  and  jangled  in  every  alehouse  and 
tavern,  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  proclamations  to  stop 
the  tavern-talk  over  themes  which  the  Government  had  made 
of  the  closest  personal  interest. 

Englishmen  were  satisfied  then  as  now  that  they  alone  were 
free  while  other  men  were  bond.'  They  believed  their  burden 
of  taxation  to  be  light  as  compared  with  the  Frenchman's,  and 
Londoners,  at  least,  knew  that  there  were  certain  limits  to 
their  endurance  which  might  not  be  passed.  Hall's  account  of 
the  Londoners'  overthrow  of  the  hedges  and  ditches  set  up  in  the 
common  fields  of  the  growing  villages  of  Islington,  Hoxton 
and  Shoreditch,  gives  a  good  example  of  a  successful  London 
rising.  The  enclosui'es  made  it  impossible  for  the  young  men 
of  the  city  to  shoot,  and  for  "  ancient  persons "  to  walk  for 
their  pleasure  in  the  fields.  It  was  coming  to  this,  that  no 
Londoner  was  able  to  go  out  of  the  City  but  in  the  highw-ays. 
This  saying  sorely  grieved  the  Londoners,  and  suddenly  a  great 
number  of  the  citizens  assembled  themselves,  and  a  turner  in  a 
fool's  coat  came  crying  through  the  City,  "  Shovels  and  Spades," 
and  so  many  people  followed  that  it  was  wonder ;  and  within 
a  short  space  all  the  hedges  about  the  towns  (i.e.  villages)  were 
cast  down,  and  the  ditches  filled  and  everything  made  plain,  for 
the  workmen  were  diligent      The  King's  Council,  hearing  of  this, 

1  Halls  Chronicle,  p.  696. 
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came  to  tlie  Grey  Friars,  and  sent  for  the  Maytir  and  ("ouncil 
of  the  City  to  know  the  cause.  The  Mayoi'  explained  that  the 
citizens  had  good  cause  for  complaint,  though  he  wished  that  the 
conumuiitv  anil  young  persons  "  which  were  danipnitied  li}'  the 
noysauni.'c  "  had  not  plucked  up  and  remedied  the  same  with  (piito 
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so  mui-h  independence.     The  Council  of  the  king  saw  that  they 
must  yield,  "and  so  after,  the  fields  were  never  hedged." 

But  there  were  other  occasions  on  which  Londoners  proved  The 

...      Feeling 

themselves  as  impotent  to  control  the  final  issue  ot  events  as  m  against 
the  matter  of  paths   and   commons    they  had    been    powerful.  •"'^"^■ 
Apprentices,  journeymen,  and    native   merchants  were   satisfied 
that  an  expulsion  of  alien  merchants  would  lead  to  an  immediate 
improvement  in  their  own  position.     Every  writer  on  the  social 
108 
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grievaiu;es  of  his  rime  dwi'll,  on  the  necessity  of  checkinc:  the 
foreigner's  coniinercial  activity  in  England.  Either  he  should  be 
f'orhiddcn  to  trade,  or  Englishmen  should  refuse  to  buy  the 
worthless  goods  he  sold.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  were 
never  put.  but  the  natural  laws  that  regulate  the  progress  of 
societies  worked  relentlessly  on,  and  recpiin-d  no  pen  to  defend 
them.  A  general  rising  of  Londoners  took  place,  but  was  power- 
less to  hinder  the  course  of  events.  The  rumour  was  spread  that 
Evil  May  on  May  Day  of  1517  all  foreigners  would  be  massacred.  A  popular 
"^^'  preacher    preached    on    the    text,   "The    heaven  is  the  Lord's, 

and  the  fulness  thereof;  but  the  earth  He  has  given  to  the 
children  of  men,"  arguing  ingeniou.sly  therefrom  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Englishmen  to  defend  themselves  against  aliens ;  his 
audience  was  excited,  and  at  the  first  scufHe  a  cry  of  "  Clubs  1 
'Prentices ! "  was  raised,  and  the  riot  began.  It  ended  in  fiasco, 
because  of  Wolsey's  readiness  and  foresight.  The  ringleaders 
were  treated  with  severity,  and  the  rioters  were  thoroughly 
frightened.  The  Lombard,  Florentine,  Lucchese,  and  Genoese 
merchants,  the  Flemings,  Picards,  Spanish  and  Scotch,  held 
their  own,  and  the  English  mercers,  grocers,  drapers,  gold- 
smiths, skinners,  haberdashers,  tailors,  leather  sellers,  pursers, 
point'-makers,  gloves,  pouch-makers,  saddlers,  cutlers,  pewterers, 
coopers,  girdlers,  founders,  cordwainers,^  vintners,  spurrier.s, 
joiners  and  all  other  chapmen,  could  only  resort  to  petitions  to 
the  Council.  The  lists  of  goods  made  by  foreigners,  on  which 
it  was  desired  that  restrictions  should  be  put,  included  "  any 
Frotec-  manner  of  girdles,  or  harness  wrought  for  girdles,  points,  laces 
tionism.  ^^^  leather,  purses,  pouches,  pins,  gloves ;  knives,  hangers,^ 
tailor's  shears  scissors,  andirons,  cupboards,  tongs,  fire-forks, 
gridirons,  locks,  keys,  hinges,  and  spurs  :  painted  papers,  painted 
chests,  painted  images,  painted  cloths  (tapestry) ;  any  beaten 
gold  or  beaten  silver  wrought  in  papers  for  painters ;  saddles 
and  harness,  brass  nails  with  iron  shanks  ;  standing  candlesticks, 
hanging  candlesticks,  holy  water  stoops,  chafing-dishes,  hanging 
lavers,  curtain-rings,  cards  (combs)  for  wool  (except  bone  cards,  or 

'  Laces  which  serverl  instead  of  braces,  and  which  were  also  used  orna- 
mentally. It  would  seem  that  tliey  were  liable  to  break  when  used  as  braces. 
A  wife  sends  her  husband  "a  pair  of  hoseu  and  six  dozen  points"  when  he 
is  travellinpr.  -  Shoemakers. 

^  The  ornamented  strap  from  which  the  knife  or  dagger  lumy. 
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ill  the  dialogue  is  believed 
deals  with  the  same  question, 
wines,  silks,  spices,  iron,  salt. 


Im 


combs),  clasps  tor  niows,  buckles  for  shoes,  brooches,  bells 
(except  bells  tor  hawks),  .spoons  ot'  tin  and  Icid.  wire  chains, 
grates,  hures  (caps)  and  lantern-horns.  The  wonder  is  that 
such  a  list  should  ever  end,  or  that  any  ('xce])tions  should  be 
allowed.  The  foreigners,  it  is  clear,  had  a  hiige  share  of  the 
iron,  leather,  and  timber  trades,  and  pre-eminence  in  artistic 
productions.  Their  wainscots,  wood  work,  fiu'niture,  and 
all  their  small  iron  work  are  included  in  other  lists,  in  the 
"Discourse  of  the  Common  Weal  of  England,"  written  about 
1.54!).  the  doctor,  whose  share 
to  represent  the  views  of  Latimer, 
His  list  of  necessary  imports  is : 
Of  exports  he  names  only  wool, 
cloth,  leather,  tallow,  beer,  butter, 
cheese  and  pewter  vessels.  The 
imports  which  excited  his  con- 
denmation  were  "  glasses,  as  well 
looking  as  drinking,"  glass-win- 
dows, dials,  backfjanniion-boards 
cards,  tennis-balls,  rattles,  puppets 
(dolls),  pen  -  horns,  inkhorns, 
toothpicks,  perfumed  gloves,  aglets 
(ornamental  tags  to  laces),  buttons 
of  silk  and  silver,  earthen  pots, 
brown  and  white  paper.  He  tells 
with  great  satisfaction  a  story 
of  a  Welsh  port,  into  which 
came  a  vessel  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  apples.  The  inhabitants 
reitised  to  buy  rubbish,  that  would  be  wasted  in  a  week,  in 
exchange  for  the  best  wares  they  had  in  the  country,  sui-li  as 
friezes,  broadcloths  and  wool:  "  bring  us  corn  and  malt  as  you 
were  wont  to  do,  and  yon  shall  be  welcome  at  all  times  and 
have  free  sale  in  our  port."  The  learned  doctor  wishes  that 
idl  the  great  English  ports  would  treat  in  the  same  fashion 
the  ships  that  come  laden  with  pi]ipins,  oranges  or  cherries. 
They  might  be  allowed  to  take  back  a  cargo  of  damsons, 
iilums  or  strawberries,  but  nothing  durable  should  be  sold 
in  exchange  for  perishable  goods. 

The  period  was  one  of  change  and  transition,  and  ii   is  dear 
from  the  above  lists  that  English  tradesmen  were  slow  to  adapt 
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themsulvcs  Lu  the  new  needs  and  luxuries  of  the  upper  classes. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  England  had  been  more  than  nornially 
insular,  hut  Henry  VITT.'s  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  French 
Court,  and  his  intercour.se  with  his  fellow-sovereigns,  led 
to  an  influx  of  foreign  fashions  with  which,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  reign,  the  English  shopkeepers  could  scarcely 
keep  pace.  The  doctor  in  the  Discourse  complains  that  no 
man  can  be  contented  with  any  other  gloves  than  are  made 
in  France  and  Spain,  no  kersey  but  it  must  be  of  Flanders 
dye,  no  brooch  nor  aglet  but  of  Venice-making,  or  from 
Milan,  no  dagger,  sword,  girdle  or  knife  Imt  of  Spanish 
making,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  spur,  but  it  must  be  "  fetched 
at  the  milliner's  (Milanese)  hand."  Although  at  Bristol 
the  "  ehiefest  mystery  "  that  was  exercised  in  that  town 
was  the  point-maker's,  yet  foreign  points  to  trim  up  hose 
and  decorate  doublets  were  more  highly  esteemed,  and,  for 
similar  reasons,  the  Coventry  blue-tliread  trade  was  com- 
pletely gone. 

In  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  "  Galaunt,"  1520,  the  introduc- 
tion of  French  fashion  is  bemoaned  at  length  to  the  refrain, 
"  England  may  wail  that  ever  it  came  here."  The  principal 
featiu'es  of  the  new  style  in  men's  dress  were  the  close- 
cut  hair,  which  Henry  had  enforced  peremptorily  at  Court 
in  imitation  of  Continental  sovereigns ;  the  cap  and  under- 
cap,  the  "  guarded "  and  "  purfled  '  cloaks  of  a  new  shape, 
trimmed,  edged,  or  lined  with  furs  as  of  old :  the  open 
shirt  or  French  "  chemay "  r  the  open  doublet  and  "  petti- 
coat," or  small  coat  worn  underneath  the  doublet;  the 
falling  collar,  embroidered  in  black ;  lace  ruffles  falling  over 
the  hands ;  the  short  "  bolstered "  and  slashed  breeches,  the 
"  upper-stocks  "  of  the  long  hose,  which  were  made  of  thicker 
stuffs  than  the  "nether-stocks,"  but  generally  of  the  same 
colour — as,  for  example,  crimson  velvet  upper-stock  and  crimson 
silk  nether-stock  ;  the  slashed  shoes,  showing  pleats  of  the  bright 
coloured  hose  in  the  slashings ;  the  light  "  dancing-sword," 
rapier,  or  white  rod,  which  excited  ridicule  or  some  alarm  for 
the  future  of  the  nation  in  those  who  remembered  the  heavy 
swords  of  an  earlier  time.  It  was  noticed  by  a  Ven(>tian 
that  the  king  wore  a  beard,  contrarj'  to  the  usual  English 
fashion,    1527.       In    his   reign   beards   were  prohibited  at   the 


J'hoto:   \y.  >ii()i>iu-r  <l-  to.,  Slrnihl,    H'C, 
HF.NUV    IIOWAUL),    EARL    OF    SURREY. 
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■  I'ALMElt,    I'EDLAR,    AXl)    I'OTICAllV. 
^■luhu  lUyu-O'jd's  Four  IT.,  r.  1545.) 


J/nicoln's  lull  high 
table  under  pain  of 
]t;iying  double  com- 
UKius.  In  all  the 
accessories  of  men's 
dress  there  was  great 
variety,  in  the  "pas- 
seniyn-"  or  "  parch- 
ment-" lace,  in  the 
"  p  i  n  c  h  i  n  g  "  o  r 
])1  eating  of  the 
jiartlet  or  habit- 
shirt,  the  quilting 
of  the  doublet,  the 
lacing  of  the  "cut 
and  underlaid  "  portions  with  gold  ■'  points  "  and  aglets,  the 
embroidery  of  the  shirt  and  vast  hanging-sleeves.  Men  were 
wearing  a  great  many  garments,  and  for  ease  and  in  order 
to  show  them,  it  was  fashionable  to  wear  everything  open 
111  front.  Fitzherbert  complains  that  men  have  so  many 
pleats  upon  their  breasts  and  such  puffed  sleeves  that  they 
cannot  draw  a  bow  in  their  coats,  and  another  writes  : — 

"  My  doublet  is  unlaced  bef  ori', 
A  stomacher  of  satin  and  no 

more  ; 
Rain  it,  snow  it  never  so  sore 

Metliinketli  I  am  too  hot. 
Tlien    have    I    sncli    a    short 

gown, 
Witli  wide  .sleeves  that  hang 

adown, 
They  woidd  make  some  lad  in 

this  town 
A  doublet  and  a  coat." 

The  stuffs  most  often 
mentioned  in  the  ward- 
robe inventories  of  the 
nobility  are  cloth  of  tis- 
sue,   russet    tinsel,    white 

damask    cloth    of    gold,  ^jj  ixteriob. 

white  silver,  velvet,  tawny  (/„;,„  ihnvmd,  "s,mie,-  ami  m,-,, "  wsti.) 
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caiiili't  :  (Iciublrt, -lining's  wen-  of  sarcenet;  g(i\vn-liiiiii,t;s  "t  liasel, 
satin,  velvet,  fur,  cliitli  of  silviT  and  gold.  Shoi's  wert^  ol  lilack 
velvet,  elotli  or  Icalliei'. 

The  kini;-   was  tleenied  In  lie  the  liest  dressed  soverei^i^-n  in  me 
the  world,  for  hv  put  on  new  elothes  every  holy  day.     Openint,^  wsufdrobe 
Hall's  i-hroniele  at  liaphazard  we  meet  with  descriptions  of  the 
king's  dress  that  show  him  apparelled  "  in  a  garment-  of  cloth     • 
of  silver,  of  damask,  ribbed    with    cloth    of   gold,  so    thi(!k    as 
might  be:  the  gai'iuent  was  large  and  pleated  very  thick,  and 
cantled    of    very    good 
intail,'    of  such    shape 
and    making     that     it 
was  marvellous   to    be- 
hold.      The       coiu'scr, 
too,    which    his    grace 
rode   on,   was    trapped 
in  a  marvellous  vesture 
of    a     new-devised 
fashion ;     the     trapper 
was    of    fine    gold     in 
b  u  I  1  i  o  n,     curiously 
wrought,  pounced    and 
set  with  antique    work 
()f      Komain     figures.' 
i\t  this  time  the  dress- 
ing of  horses  was,  hke 
the    dressing    of   men, 
as  much  an  art  of  the 
goldsmith    as     of     the 

tailor.  The  passion  for  variety  soon  spread  from  the  high 
places  to  the  humbler  ranks.  The  serving-man  who  had  been 
content  to  go  in  a  Kendal  coat  in  summer,  and  a  frieze  coat 
in  winter,  with  a.  plain  white  hose  "  mete  for  his  body,"  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  looked  to  have  a  coat  of  the  finest 
cloth  to  be  had  for  money,  hosen  of  the  finest  kersey  of  some 
French  puke,  or  some  sti'ange  colom'  or  dye.  "  Then  their 
coats  shall  be  guarded  (i.e.  trimmed)  cut  and  stitched,  and  the 
breeches  of  their  hosen  so  drawn  with  silks,  that  the  work- 
manship shall  far  pass  the  price  of  the  stuffs." 

'  Broken  up  with  fjood  designs. 


K.\Tn.\iaxE  r.uiu. 
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Female  The  dross  of  court-ladies  w;is,  iinlil    the    reign   of  Marv,  as 

Attire.  simple  ill  its  outlines  as  that  of  the  middle  class,  and  lavishness 
in  goldsmith's  work  and  embroidery  alone  afforded  scope  for 
variety.  The  gown  fitted  the  body  and  had  an  ample,  flowing 
skirt.  The  satirist  on  dres.s  has  nothing  to  say  against  the 
women  more    than  : 

••  The  streets  so  sweepiuj; 
With  women's  clothing. 
And  so  nmcli  swoai'iug 
Saw   I  never. 

Of  women  kind 
Laced  behind 
So  like  tlie  ficud 
Saw  I  never." 

The  stiff  diamond  hood,  with  its  angular  lappets  and 
quasi-monastic  gravity  was  now  Vv'orn  only  by  elderly  ladies. 
Anne  of  Cleves  came  "  dressed  in  the  English  fashion  in  a 
French  hood,"  or  chaperon,  which  was  small  and  without  lappets, 
edged  round  the  face  with  jewels,  beads  or  lace.  Latimer  preach- 
ing before  Edward  VI.  said  :  "  Paul  saith,  that  a  woman  ought 
to  have  a  '  power '  on  her  head  .  .  .  this  '  power '  that  some  of 
them  have  is  disguised  gear  and  strange  fashions.  They  must 
wear  French  hoods,  and  I  cannot  tell  you,  I,  what  to  call  it. 
And  when  they  make  them  ready  and  come  to  the  covering 
of  their  head,  they  will  say  '  Give  me  my  French  hood,  and 
give  me  ni}-  bonnet  or  my  cap.'  Now  here  is  a  vengeance 
devil;  we  must  have  our  'power'  from  Turkey,  of  velvet,  and 
gay  it  must  be  :  far  fetched,  dear  bought,  and  when  it  cometh,  it 
is  a  false  sign."  Unmarried  women  did  not  wear  a  covering 
on  the  head  within  doors,  but  drew  the  hair  up  into  "  tussocks  " 
and  knots,  or  plaited  it  tightly  with  ribl)ons.  The  hair  was 
.  allowed  to  How  loose  at  wedding.s.  Hemy's  numerous  queens 
passed  through  the  streets  to  be  crowned  or  married  with  hair 
hanging  down.  After  marriage  their  hair  was  completely  con- 
cealed in  a  hood  or  folded  kerchief.  When  the  moment  of 
execution  came,  it  was  the  removal  of  the  kerchief  that  was  a 
woman's  necessary  thought  upon  the  scaffold. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  Henry  YIII.  are  the  best  evidence 
for  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  various  ranks  of  society.  It  was 
rendered  incumbent   ujion   a   husband    to  keep  a  Jight   horse 
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furnished  for  the  king's  service  if  liis  wife  wore  ii  gown  or 
petticoat  of  silk,  any  velvet  in  her  kirtk'  or  in  any  hning  or 
part  of  her  gown  other  than  cuffs  and  purHes  (edgings),  or  any 


^ 
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(Frnni  the  ptifvrf  h/i  I[:Jhii 


JAXE    SEYMOUR. 

,  hif  permis^ioit  of  lih  (h-wr  the  Tiiihi'  of  EctfoyJ.) 


French  liood  or  lionnot  of  velvet,  with  any  haliilinicnt  diorder'), 
paste  or  edge  of  gold,  pearl  or  stone,  or  any  chain  or  gold 
about  her  neck  oi'  anywhere — a  comprehensive  list. 
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Here  is  a  faii-ly  complete  description  of  a  rich  woman's 
ordinary  day  dress  :  "  A  gown  of  tawny  camlet  with  velvet 
of  tlie  same  colour  turned  up,  a  kirtle  of  white  taffeta  and 
a  ])air  of  sleeves  of  Avhite  satin,  a  frontlet  (for  the  forehead) 
of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  crimson  satin,  an  ouch  (a  jewel) 
ot  gold  for  the  collar  and  sleeves,  and  a  French-while 
partlet." 

In  ^larv's  reign  the  Spanish  farthingale  came  in  to  destroy 
the  natural  outline  of  the  figure  and  to  develop  ultimately  into 
the  Elizaliolhan  monstrosities.  The  Spaniards  who  came  to 
J^ngland  on  the  occasion  of  Mary's  marriage  perceived  that  the 
English  ladies  had  not  yet  learned  to  manage  the  new  fashion 
properly.  "  They  wear  farthingales  of  coloru-ed  cloth  without 
sil'k ;  the  gowns  they  wear  over  them  are  of  damask,  satin,  or 
vdlvet  of  various  colours,  but  very  badly  made."  Some  of 
them  had  velvet  shoes  slashed'like  men's,  "which  does  not 
loolv  well  to  Spanish  eyes."  "  Their  stockings  are  black,  and 
the}'  show  their  legs  even  up  to  their  knees,  at  least  when  they 
are  travelling,  as  their  skirts  are  so  short."  The  Spaniards 
noticed,  too,  that  English  women  wore  a  nuiffler  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  leaving  the  ej^es  only  exposed,  which  made 
them  look  like  nims,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  known.  A 
pithy  Spanish  judgment  on  Jlary  was,  "  She  has  no  ej'ebrows, 
is  a  perfect  saint,  and  dresses  A^ery  badly." 
rood.  Although  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  saw  the  introduction  of 

many  novelties  in  dress  which  were  of  Continental  origin,  in  the 
matter  of  food  the  early  Tudors  followed  on  lines  that  were 
thoroughly  medieval.  The  week  divided  itself  into  flesh-days 
five  days  a  week,  and  tish-days  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  the 
hours  and  number  of  meals  varied  accordingly.  Breakfast  was 
not  served  in  every  household  as  a  necessary  meal,  but  some 
noblemen  made  it  a  somewhat  heavy  meal  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  dinner  was  to  follow  very  shortly  upon  it.  The  North- 
umberland household  (one  of  the  most  detailed  examples  we 
have)  was  unusually  late  in  beginning  the  day's  work.  The  clerks 
were  to  assemble  at  seven  to  1)0  "  breved  "  or  sent  to  their  duties, 
and  brealvfast  was  not  sei'ved  till  half-past  eight.  Latimer,  address- 
ing the  nobles,  says,  "Many  complain  against  you  that  ye  lie  abed 
till  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  of  the  clock.  T  cannot  tell  what  revel  ye 
have  over-night,  whether  in  lianqueting  or  dicing  or  carding,  or 


Siv  Olivci-  H.vde, 
Deuchwortli,  Berks,  1510. 


La.ly  llyl.'. 
Deiichwoitli,   Berks,  lili' 


J.  MuislKUii. 
Norwich,  152^. 


Wil.'  "f  -I.   Marshalii, 
N'oi-wieh,  IJ-''. 


Wife  of  Tlios.   Pi-rys, 
Littli-  Ii;ivfoid,  Beds.  1535. 


Sir  T.  SavilK, 
Islington,  1-')4m. 


Lady  Savilc, 
Islington,  I'lH'., 
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how  it  is;  luit  in  \\u-  iiinruiuL;'  ulicn  poi)r  suitors  coiir'  to  your 
houses,  ye  cannot  be  spoken  withal."  On  flesh-days  the  break- 
fast of  my  lord  Northumberland  and  his  lady  was  a  loaf 
of  bread  in  trenchers,  two  inanchets  (Hno  white  bread),  a 
quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  a  chine  of  mutton  or  beef, 
or  boiled  beef  For  the  "  mercy "  of  the  children  mj' 
Lady  Margaret  and  Master  Ingram,  one  manchet,  a  quart 
of  beer,  three  mutton-bones  boiled.  On  tish-days,  instead 
of  the  meat  there  was  a  dish  of  butter,  a  piece  of  salt 
fish,  or  a  dish  of  buttered  eggs.  On  the  "eating"  da^-s 
dinner  was  between  ten  and  eleven,  on  fasting  days  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  At  three  o'clock  on  tlesh  days  there  was 
a  "  drinking,"  and  supper  was  over  about  seven.  At  nine  o'clock 
a  "  livery  "  was  served.  The  hard  days  were  the  "  scambling 
days"  of  Lent — Monday  and  Saturday — when  the  servants  of 
the  household  depended  upon  what  happened  to  be  left  from 
the  tables  of  their  superiors.  With  a  view  to  the  claims  of 
these  reversioners,  the  supper  provided  was  in  the  Northumber- 
land household  fairly  liberal.  The  earl  and  his  lady  had  before 
them  five  uianchets,  a  pottel  of  beer  and  one  of  wine,  forty 
sprats,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  a  quarter  of  a  salt  salmon,  two 
slices  of  turbot,  a  dish  of  flounders,  a  baked  turbot,  and  a  dish 
of  fried  smelts.  The  fle.sh-day  dinner  included  two  courses, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  savouries  and  sweets.  In  a  great 
household,  Avhen  the  lord  exceeded  his  ordinary  fare  by  reason 
of  a  feast  day  or  the  ^jresence  of  guests,  the  first  course  woidd 
be  introduced  with  a  "warner"  or  subtlety,  and  would  be 
"  voided  "  with  another,  while  spice-plates  were  handed.  The 
"  subtlery  "  was  an  erection  of  wax,  and,  it  would  seem,  purely 
decorative ;  the  spices  were  digestive  comfits — "  grains  of 
Paradise,"  or  "  dragots " ;  a  box  of  wafers  and  a  pottel  of 
"  ipoci'as,"  or  spiced  wine,  finished  the  dinner  of  the  most 
wealth}'.  The  wines  were  conunonly  classed  merely  as  white 
or  red,  or,  more  specifically,  as  Gascoigne  or  claret.  The 
stronger  wines — Malvoisey,  or  Candian  Malmsey-sack,  Alicante, 
and  Rhenish — appear  less  frequently.  The  English  inexperience 
of  strong  wines  got  the  young  soldiery  into  great  trouble  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  war  (p.  2).  Water-drinking  was  unheard 
of  escept  in  the  case  of  the  ilore  family,  who  were  famed  for 
many  eccentricities  of  a  strangely  modern  type.     Catherine  of 
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Ar:iL;(ni    was    snlnunly    warned    before    her    Hrsi     marriage    to 
drink  no  English  water. 

The    most    freqnent    sweets    were    fritters,    cnstards,    tarts,  Table 

.   ,,  ,.      1  11^    .1  Manners. 

"  Uankmanges,"  jelly,  cream  of  almonds ;    but  the  ai)])carance 

of  sweets   was   characteristic   only  of    the   tables   of   the   rich. 
The  dinner  was  served  in  messes,  each  mess  being  shared  as  a 
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(^Xtitiinial  Foytrait  Galkrit.) 

rule  by  four  people ;  the  guest  held  the  meat  in  his  left  hand 
and  cut  it  with  the  knife  in  tlie  right. 

"Touch  never  with  yoiir  rii,'ht.  liand  im  iiiaiaier  meat-  snrely, 
But  with  your  k'ft  Isaud,  as  I  .said  afore,  for  tiiat   i.s  goodly." 

The  handing  of  the  ewer  before  and  after  dinner  was 
a  .serious  and  purposeful  ceremonial.  Of  table  manners 
perhaps  Hall's  casual  mention  of  a  ceremony  at^  Anne 
Boleyn's   coronation   feast   may   serve    to   give   as    graphic    an 
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account  as  is  necessary.  On  the  right  side  of  the  (^)neen's 
chair  stood  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  widow,  and  on  the  left 
side  stood  the  Countess  of  Worcester  all  the  dinner  srason^ 
which  divers   times    in   the  dinner  time  did   hold  a   tine  cloth 

before  the  Queen's  face,  "  when  she 
list  to  spet  or  do  other  wyse  at  lier 
pleasure."  Anne  had  had,  we  may 
be  sure,  too  long  a  training  in  court 
manners  to  commit  a  solecism. 
Howbeit,  the  English  prided  theln- 
selves  a  good  deal  upon  their  table 
manners.  The  Venetians  noticed 
how  punctiliously  they  sat  in  their 
order  of  precedence,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary silence  of  everyone, 
except  in  the  long  pauses  between 
the  courses.  Polydore  Vergil  spoke 
favourably  of  English  manners, 
saying  that  they  resembled  those 
of  Italians. 

The  tables  of  the  richer  people 
were  daily  provided  with  silver 
spoons,  cups,  and  salt-cellars.  Those  that  possessed  a 
great  store  of  family  plate  displayed  it  in  high;  cupboards 
in  the  banqueting  rooms.  The  plates  used  at  table  were 
commonly  of  wood  or  of  pewter.  Each  person  used  his 
own  knife,  carried  in  his  girdle.  After  dinner  strangers 
were  brought  to  a  chamber  "  cleanly  apparelled  and  dressed," 
according  to  the  time  of  year ;  in  summer  time  the  bed 
was  to  be  covered  with  jiillows  and  head-sheets  in  case  they 
would  rest  ;  and  after  this  done  they  must  have  cheer  of 
novelties  in  the  chamber,  as  junkets,  cherries,  pippins,  and 
such  novelties  as  the  time  of  the  year  requireth,  or  else  green- 
ginger  comtits,  with  such  thing  as  winter  requireth,  and 
sweet  wines,  ijjocras,  tyi-e,  or  muscadel. 

When  Philip  of  Spain  visited  Queen  Mary,  after  supper, 
in  her  closet,  he  went  up  by  a  narrow  winding  staircase 
and  found  a  party  assembled  in  a  "  long  narrow  room  or 
corridor  where  they  divert  themselves."  The  Spaniards 
were  much   amused   at   the   English   custom  of  kissing  ladies 
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on  the  iiiiiutli.  aiiil  tunl;   full   :ul\:inlaL;e  dI    il.      I'liilip   l;issc(l  all 
the  ladies,  and  learned  hnw   to  say    "  (iod    niliit  "    to  them. 

There  was  sonie  spread  of  comfort  unions;'  the  lower  ranks,  The  standard 
but  certainly  the  progress  was  slight  conii)ared  with  what  was  °f  "^""^'of'- 
to  come.  Poor  men  were  beginning  to  look  for  moi-e  moat, 
and  to  e.xpect  a  greater  variety  than  before,  according  to  the 
doctor's  Discourse  on  the  connnnnweal.  Time  was  when  a 
serving  man  was  well  content  with  a  piece  of  beef  to  last 
all  the  week  long.  Bread  and  beer  were  all  he  needed  to  eko 
it   out.     Tusser  bids 


"  Good  jiloui;liirieu  look    weekly  of  custom  ami   rijjlit 
For  roast   moat  on  Sundays  and  Tliursday.s  at  uiglit." 

But  manj'  poor  shepherds  lived  on  nothing  lint  bread,  "milk, 
whig  (sour  milk),  and  whey."  The  rise  in  prices  which  had 
brought  an  increase  of  wealtli  to  some,  had  brought  ruin  to  others, 
who  were  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  economic  conditions. 
Hence,  on  the  one  hand  we  read 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Tudors  of 
an  increase  of  lu.xury  and  comfort, 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  hear  a  louder 
outcry  from  those  who  saw  or  felt 
the  miseries  of  the  very  poor  than 
is  heard  in  the  literature  of  any 
earlier  period  or  in  the  succeeding 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods. 
In  estimating  the  general  conditions 
of  society  in  Henry's  reign  the  two 
opposite  tendencies  have  to  be  played 
off'  against  each  other.  The  change 
in  the  system  of  agriculture,  apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  had 
enormously  increased  the  pauper 
population.  If  the  statistics  of  Fish's 
Su])plication  can  be  trusted,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  an  eighth  of  a  population  of  five  millions  Pauperism, 
must  have  been  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  sea  of  mis- 
chiefs   that    flowed    from    the  "  more    than  Turkish  tyranny " 
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which  ruinud  so  luau}'  aru  tlius  .summed  up:  lioncsi- 
householders  made  followers  of  dishonest  men's  tables ;  honest 
matrons  brought  to  the  needy  rock  (distaff)  and  cards  ;  men- 
children,  of  good  hope  in  the  liberal  sciences,  compelled  to 
fall  to  handicrafts,  to  day  labour ;  froward  children  running 
headlong    into   wickedness,   who    finally   garnish    gallow-trees ; 

modest  virgins  for  lack  of  dowry 
compelled  to  pass  the  days  of 
their  j'outli  in  ungrateful  servi- 
tude, or  else  to  marry  to  perpetual, 
miserable  poverty  ;  wanton  girls 
made  thereby  sisters  of  the  Bank' 
(the  stumbling-block  of  all  frail 
youth),  and  finally  most  miserable 
creatiu'es,  lying  and  dying  in  the 
streets,  full  of  all  plagues  and 
penury.  Latimer's  famous  descrip- 
tion of  his  father  (Vol.  II.,  p.  .541), 
often  quoted  because  it  is  one  ot 
tliDse  rare  passages  in  which  a 
contemporary  describes  a  whole 
class  of  society  intimately  known 
to  him,  held  ti-ue  in  Latimer's 
own  time  of  only  a  renmant  of  the  yeomanry.  One  class  was 
pushing  another  out  in  a  manner  that  meant  suffering  for 
some,  pleasure  for  others ;  and  the  cause  was  inexplicable 
to  the  onlooke 


rlwtu:    Walker  .t-  (-uc/^ 
HITGH  LATIMER. 
iNaUonal  Portrait  Gallery.) 


"  Merchant-men  travel  the  country, 
Ploughmen  dwell  in  the  city. 
Which  will  destroy  the  land  shortly." 

One  of  the  remedies  desired  was  an  Act  ordering  merchants 
to  employ  their  goods  continually  in  the  traffic  of  merchandise, 
and  not  in  the  purchasing  of  lands;  that  craftsmen  shall  con- 
tinually use  their  crafts  in  cities  and  towns,  and  not  leave 
the  same  and  take  firms  in  the  country ;  and  that  no  mer- 
chant shall  hereafter  purchase  lands  worth  above  £40  by  the 
year ;  but  the  Tudor  officials  drafted  many  statutes  which  either 
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remaiiu'd  ineiv  ilnil'is.  or  it'  they  became  statutes  the  Ciovcrn- 
ini'iit  was  powerless  to  mlorce  iheiu.  The  legishilion  to  check 
the  high  prices  of  uioat  in  times  of  scarcity  and  iiinvraiii, 
ordering  beef  and  pork  to  be  soki  at  Id.  a  pound,  niuildu  and 
veal  at  fd.,  had  to  be  suspended  three  years  later  owing  to  tiic 
great  dearth.  But  as  a  rule  the  complaint  was  of  an  un- 
accountable dearth  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Prices  had  doubled 
within  a  generation,  according  to  the  popular  belief     Vet  men 
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were  buying  things  they  had  never  bought  before.  Within 
twenty  years  past  there  were  not  a  dozen  sellers  of  the 
fashionable  luxuries  in  London.  "  And  now  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster  along,  every  street  is  full  of  them,  and  their 
shops  glister  and  shine  of  glasses,  painted  cruises,  gay  daggers, 
etc.,  that  is  able  to  make  any  temperate  man  to  gaze  on  them 
and  to  buy  somewhat,  though  it  serve  to  no  purpose  necessary." 

London,  which  at  the  beginning  of  Hcin'\''s  reisj'n  ranked,  with  London 

'  Lif6 

its  population  of  not  much  over  120,000,  with  the  third-rate 
towns  of  the  Continent,'  began  to  spread  as  the  great  country 
households  and  retinues  of  sei"ving-men  broke  up,  and  men  began 

1  So  Friedmann,  who  gives  to  Paris  a  population  of  400.000.  Milan  200,000 
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to  take  chambers  in  Loudon  and  go  alKiidcd  witli  only  a  page 
and  a  lackey.  On  the  east  the  town  had  been  Ixjunded  by 
the  Towei"  and  the  Minories,  on  the  nortli  by  Houndsditcli 
and  the  London  wall,  on  the  west  it  reached  Old  Bailey.  Th:it 
the  population  within  thi.s  walled  .space  was  not  densely  crowdeil 
woidd  seem  certain,  inasmuch  as  there  were  orchards  and 
gardens  in  the  busiest  thoroughfares.  Thomas  Oromwell 
ripened  fruit  in  his  garden  near  Lothbury  Lane.  But  space 
was  econonused  by  the  very  narrow  streets,  perhajis  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad.  Mores  Utopian  city  had 
streets  twenty  feet  broad,  and  every  house  was  built  oi 
stone  and  had  a  garden  behind.  Bricks  were  still  too  costly 
for  general  use.  More  had  Ijeforc^  his  eyes  mud  walls  and 
overhano'in"'  gables  that  shut  out  light  and  air.  The  Strand, 
with  its  great  gentlemen's  houses  and  goldsmiths'  shops,  was 
perhaps  his  ideal.  Li  1533  the  street  had  been  continued  in 
the  Westminster  direction,  but  St.  Martin's  still  lay  in  "  the 
fields."  The  magnificence  of  the  Strand  is  described  by  one 
of  the  Venetian  and.iassador.s,  who  says  that  there  alone  were 
fit't3'-two  goldsmiths'  shops,  "  so  rich  and  full  of  silver  vessels, 
great  and  small,  that  in  all  the  shops  of  Milan,  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Florence  put  together  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  found 
so  many  and  of  such  magnificence  as  those  of  London."  "  These 
great  riches  of  London  are  not  occasioned  by  its  inhabitants 
being  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  being  all,  on  the  contrary,  persons 
of  low  degree  and  artificers  who  have  congregated  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  island,  and  from  Flanders  and  from  every 
other  place."  London  was  creeping  on  in  every  direction  to 
become  one  with  AVestminster,  Holborn,  and  Smithfield.  Over 
London  Bridge  Southwark  was  spreading  Irom  a  few  hundred 
poor  houses  to  a  populous  if  still  squalid  neighboin-hood. 
Henry  VIIL  on  his  death-bed  ordered  the  stews  on  Bank- 
side  to  be  put  down,  but  the  order  had  to  be  re-enacted  by 
Edward  A'^L's  Government.  The  AVestminster,  Lambeth,  and 
Strand  "  bridges,"  which  are  named  in  the  literature  of  the 
period,  were  the  watermen's  landing-stages. 
A  Popu-  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  London  on  a  gala  day  is  Hall's 

tivai.  description    of    Anne    Ijoleyn's    coronation.       She    came    from 

Greenwich    to    the    Tower  by  water,  and    all    the  river   barges 
were  garnished  with  targets  on  their  sides,  banners,  bannerettes, 
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and  streamers,  each  barge  having  "  niinstrclsy,"  shawms  and 
"  shagbushes  "  and  divers  other  instruments,  which  continually 
made  good  harmony.  On  a  lighter  there  were  fireworks,  a 
great  dragon  continually  moving  and  casting  wild  tire,  and 
lound  about  were  terrible  monsters  and  wild  men  casting  tire  and 
making  hideous  noises.  The  sides  of  the  Mayor's  barge  were 
set  full  of  flags  and  banners  of  the  devices  of  the  Company  of 
Haberdashers  and  Merchant  Adventurers,  the  cords  hung  with 
"pensells,"  or  pennons  having  little  bells  at  the  ends,  which 
made  a  goodly  noise  wavering  in  the  wind.  "  For  to  speak  of 
the  people  that  stood  on  every  shore  to  behold  the  sight,  he 
that  saw  it  not,  would  not  believe  it."  The  town  was  full,  and 
great  purveyance  had  been  made  of  all  manner  of  victuals. 
From  the  Tower  and  Temple  Bar  the  streets  were  gravelled  (as 
nowadays)  to  prevent  the  horses  from  slipping  on  the  pavement, 
and  rails  were  fixed  on  one  side,  behind  which  stood  the  "crafts." 
On  the  unrailed  side  stood  the  constables  of  the  city,  apparelled 
in  velvet  and  silk,  with  great  staves  in  their  hands  to  cause 
the  people  to  keep  room  and  good  order.  Cornhill  and 
"Gracious"  Street  were  hung  with  fine  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
other  grained  cloths,  with  rich  arras,  tapestry,  and  carpets, 
and  the  most  part  of  "  the  Cheap "  was  hanged  with  cloth 
of  tissue,  gold,  velvet,  and  goodly  hangings,  and  all  the  windows 
were  replenished  with  ladies  aiad  gentlemen  waiting  to  see  the 
queen  go  by  in  her  litter  of  white  cloth  of  gold.  The  king 
had  ordered  the  city  to  be  garnished  with  pageants  in  the 
accustomed  places,  and  the  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard  put  up 
a  iiount  Parnassus  with  the  fountain  of  Helicon,  which  was 
of  white  marble,  and  four  streams  rose  three  feet  high  and 
met  together  in  a  little  cup  above  the  fountain,  which  ran 
"  racked  "  Rhenish  till  night.  On  the  mountain  sat  Apollo, 
and  at  his  feet  Calliope,  and  the  Muses  played  sweet  instru- 
ments. At  Leadenhall  the  pageant  was  the  globe  with  a 
heavenly  roof,  and  in  the  pageant  sat  St.  Anne  and  all  her 
issue  beneath  her,  and  under  Mary  "  Cleoph "  sat  her  foiu- 
children,  of  which  one  made  a  goodly  oration  to  the  cpieen 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  St.  Anne,  trusting  that  like  fruit  should 
come  of  the  queen.  The  conduit  in  Cornhill  and  in  Cheap 
ran  wine,  white  and  claret,  all  that  afternoon.  In  St.  Paid's 
Churchyard  stood  a  scaffold  with  200  children  reciting  goodly 
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verses  of  poets  translaU'd  into   Kui^lish.     At  liudgatc  ihc  gate 

was  garnished   with   gold  :iiid  "liiss"  (bhic):    on  the  leads  of 

St.  ilartin's  Church  a  choir  of  singing  men  and  children  sang 

new  ballads  made  in  praise  of  Anne.   The  pageant  at  the  conduit 

in  Fleet  Street  was  much  regarded  and  praised. 

Although    Londoners    understood     thoi'oufrhly    the    art    of  sanita- 
.  .       ^  .  .  .        '-      ■  tion. 

organising    a   beautiful    triumph,   domestic   comfort    and    even 

deeencj'  had  as   yet  made   little   progress.      The  condition    of 

houses  within  is  best  described  in  the  often  quoted  words  of 

Erasmus:    "The    floors    are    conuuonly    of    clay,    sti'ewed    with 

rushes,   so  renewed   that  the  substratum  may   lic^  undisturbed 

some  twenty  j-ears."     It  was  a  collection  of  scraps  of  food  and 

nuscellaneous  filth  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.     When  the  weather 

changed,   a   vapour    was    thence    exhaled  which    in   Erasmus's 

opinion  was  by  no  means  sanitaiy.     "  IJoarded  chambers  "  were 

rare.     Floor-earth,  however,  had   its    uses.     For  stitch   in    the 

side,  says  Andrew  Boorde  (p.  334),  "  take  up  the  earth  within  a 

door   that   is   well   trodden,"  make   a  cake  of  it  with  vinegar, 

toast  it,  and  clap  it  hot  to  your  side.     The  roads,  according  to 

Erasunis,   were   as  much  a   som-ce   of  danger   as   the  floors  of 

houses,  and  it  was  well,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  windows  tightly 

shut  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  poisonous  outer  air.     He 

complains  of  the  want  of  public  ajdiles   to  clean  the   streets. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  streets  varied  in  proportion  to  the  activity 

of  the  officers   of  any  given  town.     The  town  of  Nottingham 

presented  its  common  officer  "  because  he  doth  not  look  upon 

his   office,  wherefore   we   think   our  town   lies  in  many  places 

in  great  nuisance  and  filthy  thorow  his  slothfulness."     Activity 

in  presentments  against  those  laying  "  muck  and  mull "  upon 

the  king's  highway  might  reduce  the  nuisance,  but  towns  were 

apt  to  rely  upon  crows,  jackdaws,  rooks,   and  ravens  to  clear 

the  streets.     The  Venetian  ambassador  reported  that  a  penalty 

was  attached  to  destroying  them,  as  they  say  that  they  keep 

the   streets  free  from  filth.     It  was  the  same  case  with  kites, 

which  were  so  tame  that  they  took  out  of  the  hands  of  little 

children   the   bread,   smeared    with   butter   after    the    Flemish 

fashion,  which  their  mothers  had  given  them,  and  so,  perhaps, 

were  led  to  the  neglect  of  tlieir  proper  duties. 

It  has  been  laid  to  Henry's  charge,  that   having  made   a 

great  opportunity   for   the  re-organising   of  charitable   endow- 
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Palaces. 


iiieiits  or  tor  uu<lfrt;ikiiiL,^  great  public  works,  \w  allowed  the 
chance  to  slip,  and  raised  nothing  out  of  the  ruins  of  all  that 
he  destroyed.  His  genius  did  not  prove  vciy  creative  even 
in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  vanity,  for  though  the  building 
expenses  he  incurred  upon  his  palaces  were  liirge,  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  taste  of  others  rather  than  to  his  own  for  tlio 
splendid  buildings  and  princely  collections  that  fell  to  his 
ownership.  Of  all  his  palaces,  St.  James's  and  Nonesuch  alone 
were  of  his  making.  He  was  always  on  the  watch  for  suitable 
houses,  convenient!}'  placed  for  progresses  or  for  the  hvmting 
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sea.son,  and  a  curious  description  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  houses  shows  the  king  ready  on  his  execution 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lucky  windfall.  Stafford  Castle,  with 
six  little  chambers  fitted  with  draughts  and  chimnej's,  "  right 
pleasant  for  the  king  when  making  his  ])rogress  in  grease  (stag 
hmiting)  time "  ;  Maxstoke  Castle,  "  a  right  proper  thing  after 
the  old  building,"  with  proper  lodgings,  havmg  chimneys  and 
draughts,  "  a  suitable  castle  for  the  king  and  queen  in  the 
time  of  their  progress " ;  Kimbolton  "  might  be  made  with  no 
great  change  a  convenient  house  for  the  king,  when  by  any 
occasion  his  Grace  might  be  minded  to  remove  from  Nowhall, 
or   for   hunting-time  in  summer."      Thoi'nbury    had   been   the 
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duke's  cherished  mansion,  and  there  was  his  as  yet  unfinished 
castle,  "  with  curious  works  and  stately  lodgings"  ;  a  goodly  garden 
to  walk  in,  a  large  orchard  with  many  alleys,  and  in  ditl'urent 
parts  "  roosting-places,"  or  summer-houses.  Wolsey's  construc- 
tive genius  as  a  builder,  as  well  as  his  artistic  sense,  was  superior 
to  the  king's,  and  Henry  was  glad  to  be  made  by  Wolsey  the 
owner  of  Hampton  Court  with  its  contents.  "  One  has  to  traverse 
eight  rooms  before  you  reach  the  cardinal's  audience  chamber, 
and  they  are  all  hung  with  tapestry  which  is  changed  once 
a  week."     HL'nr\-  was   fonder  of  having  his  own  and  his  wives' 
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portraits  painted  than  of  buying  the  works  of  great  artists  in 
which  other  subjects  figured.  The  nucleus  of  the  royal  collec- 
tion at  Hampton  Court  is  believed  to  have  been  chiefly  "Wolsey's 
propert}^  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  Westminster  Palace  by 
fii'e,  the  king  was  badly  off  for  a  town  house.  The  "  Bishop 
of  York's"  house,  "York  Place,"  or  Whitehall,  fell  accordingly 
from  the  hands  of  Wolsey  to  the  king.  In  return  for  the 
gitt,  Wolsey  was  allowed  to  lie  at  Richmond  Lodge — a  poor 
exchange. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  at  Whitehall  was  the  gate 
ascribed  to  Holbein,  built  of  stones  and  Hint  boulder,  with 
busts  in  it  made  of  baked  clay,  coloured  and  glazed,  and  orna- 
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mental  iiioiililings  round  them.  Another  g'ate,  called  the  Kino's 
(late,  destroyed  in  1723,  led  to  the  park,  the  tennis-conrt. 
Iiowling-grecn,  cock-pit,  and  tilting-yard.  It  was  in  adding-  to 
Whitehall,  and  in  huilding  St.  Janies'.s  Palace,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  quiet  manor-house,  and  also  in  connecting  the  parks 
of  Westminster  and  St.  James's  that  Henry's  expenditure  was 
chiefly  incurred.  There  had  been  a  public  thoroughfare  through 
the  Whitehall  grounds  which  was  largely  used  by  funei-al  pro- 
cessions going  from  Charing  Cross  to  St.  .Margaret's,  Westminster. 
To  close  it  Henry  made  a  new  cemetery  in  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields.  Whitehall  was  laid  out  in  galleries  and  courts  after 
the  then  approved  modern  fashion.  The  king's  City  palace 
was  Bridewell,  near  the  west  side  of  the  Fleet  ditch.  It  was 
rebuilt    to   receive   the  Emperor   Charles   V.    when   he   visited 
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England.  Here  Henrv  lodged  when  his  divorce  case  was  under 
discussion  at  Blackfriars.  AVhen  it  fell  into  decay,  Kidley 
arranged  its  conversion  to  a  house  of  correction  for  vagabonds. 
Eltham,  the  South  London  Palace,  was  frequently  used  in 
Henry's  reign,  but  was  considered  out  of  date.  The  desirabilit}- 
of  a  large  number  of  palaces  was  greatly  appreciated  when  the 
terrors  of  the  sweating  sickness  kept  the  court  continually  on 
the  move.  The  king's  favourite  winter  palace  was  Green^vich. 
Windsor  was  deemed  old  fashioned  and  uncomfortable,  too 
much  like  a  medieval  castle.  Edward  VI.  writes  from  Windsor, 
"  jMethinks  I  am  in  prison.  Here  be  no  galleries,  nor  no  gardens 
to  walk  in."  Richmond  Palace  was  more  domestic.  Henry  VII. 
had  built  a  noble  house  there  in  the  latest  fashion.  Nonesuch, 
near  Kingston,  was  built  for  the  enjoj'inent  of  still  greater 
quiet. 

That  behind  the  scenes  in  all  the  palaces  there  was  a  good 
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(leal  of  s([U;ilur  in  the  servaiUs'  (|n:ii-tors  would  .seem  to  follow 
I'roiu  Henry's  Ordiuauce  of  152G  for  the  better  avoiding  of  cor- 
ruption and  all  uncleanness  out  of  the  king's  house.  Every 
master  cook  was  to  receive  twenty  marks  salary  to  the  intent 
that  they  shall  provide  the  kitchens  with  scullions,  "  who  shall 
not  go  naked  or  in  garments  of  such  vileness  as  they  now  do,  nor 
lie  in  them  nights  and  days  in  the  kitchens  by  the  fireside." 
They  are  to  be  provided  with  an  "  honest  and  whole  course  of 
garments,"  but  nothing  is  said  of  a  sleeping  apartment  for  them. 

The  Spanish  courtiers  who  came  with  Philip  in  Mary's  reign 
complained  of  the  total  want  of  organisation  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. "  All  the  thirteen  councillors  and  the  court  favourites  live 
in  the  palace.  Each  of  the  lords  has  a  separate  cook  in  the 
queen's  kitchens,  and  as  there  are  eighteen  different  kitchens  (at 
Richmond)  such  is  the  hurly-burly  that  they  are  a  perfect  hell. 
Although  the  palaces  are  so  large  that  the  smallest  of  the  four 
we  have  seen  is  infinitely  larger  and  certainly  better  than  the 
Alcazar  at  Madrid,  they  are  still  hardly  large  enough  to  hold 
the  people  who  live  in  them." 

The  control  of  a  household  of  four  or  five  hundred  persons, 
such  as  Wolseys,  formed  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  ministers 
and  noblemen.  Every  great  household  was  a  training  school  in 
manners,  and,  it  might  be  also,  in  statesmanship.  In  the 
same  way  as  of  old  bishops  and  abbots  allowed  the  younger 
sons  of  noblemen  and  gentry  to  become  members  of  their  house- 
liolds.  If  the  bishops  were  to  decline  the  expense  of  keeping 
these  gentlemen,  I  believe,  said  a  Venetian  ambassador,  that  they 
would  not  be  safe  in  their  own  churches.  Noblemen,  bishops 
and  abbots  provided  schoolmasters  to  teach  grammar  to 
the  young  men  in  the  house,  and  noblemen  kept  a  troop 
of  chaplains,  more  or  less  occupied  in  the  lord's  business, 
as  surveyors  of  lands,  secretaries,  almoners,  makers  of  inter- 
ludes, deans  of  the  chapel,  or  choir-masters.  The  great 
households  rivalled  each  other  in  the  beauty  of  their 
choirs :  Wolsey's  surpassed  that  of  the  royal  chapel,  and 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  concerned  to  strengthen  the 
voices  of  his  basses,  counter-tenors,  standing  tenors  and  "tribles." 
His  taberett,  lute  and  rebeck  visited  the  houses  of  lords  at  the 
a-reat  feasts,  as  theirs  visited  his,  and  each  household's  minstrels 
received  on  these  visits  their  fixed  rewards.     The  king's  juggler, 
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the  king's  or  the  uneen's  b(\ir\var(l  got  (is.  Sd.,  an  earls  minstrels 
8s.  4d.,  unless  they  caino  Imi  once  in  two  or  three  years,  then 
6s.  8d.,  but  the  minstrels  of  an  earl  who  was  the  lord's  special 
friend  or  kinsman  got  more.  The  earl's  charities  had  been 
reduced  to  an  equally  business-like  system.  His  household  book 
would  seem  to  show  that  he  had  seen  the  need  of  domestic  re- 
trenchment and  reform,  for  such  minute  attention  to  expenditiu'e 


,ml:siciax.s  (Jls.  K.i 
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was  probably  not  usual  in  so  magniticent  an  establishment. 
Many  of  the  regulations  appear  not  a  little  parsimonious.  No 
extra  expense  was  to  be  incurred  on  any  day  of  "  exceeding,"  with- 
out reference  to  him.  A  most  careful  price-list  was  drawn  up 
showing  what  dainties  he  was  willing  to  buy  and  at  what  prices. 
No  chickens  were  to  be  served  at  any  mess  except  the  lord's,  the 
chamberlain's  and  the  steward's,  unless  they  were  at  a  halfpenny 
each.  "  No  capons  to  be  bought  but  only  for  my  lord's  own  mess, 
and  the  said  capons  shall  be  bought  for  2d.  a  jiiece,  lain  and  fed 
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in  ihe  I'oultn-."  (ianio  of  all  kinds  was  only  to  be  served  at  iho 
lord's  mess ;  plovers,  quails,  cranes,  redshanks,  "  bitters,"  pheas- 
ants, curlews,  peacocks,  widgeons,  bustards,  terns,  Avere  to  be  served 
onh'  at  principal  feasts.  The  number  of  "  messes  "  each  joint 
should  provide,  and  how  fish  should  be  divided  was  all  noted  in 
the  household-book.  No  herbs  might  bo  bought,  as  they  might  lie 
had  of  my  lord's  garden.  All  bread  was  to  bo  baked  at  home, 
including  horse-bread  :  all  beer  was  to  be  home-brewed,  and  the 
mustard  was  to  be  made  at  home,  not  bouuiit,  so  also  vinegar,  to 
be  made  of  the  broken  wines  at  home.  Leather  jacks  were  to  bo 
used  for  drinking,  not  earthen  pots,  which  were  too  soon  broken. 
Pewter  and  "counterfeit"  vessels  were  to  be  provided  only  on  rare 
occasions,  the  counterfeit  was  to  be  retimied  to  the  coiuitinsr- 
house  where  it  was  kept ;  the  pewter  vessels  are  spoken  of  as 
"  hired."  Special  arrangements  were  made  for  the  feeding  of 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  earl's  house  at  their  friends'  charges ; 
the  board  wages  of  servants  were  rigidly  estimated  for  the 
occasions  of  the  lord's  absence,  at  about  a  shilling  a  week.  The 
removal  of  the  earl's  household  is  described  in  a  long  series  of 
regulations.  Eighteen  servants  went  in  advance  to  prepare 
for  him,  and  eighteen  went  with  him.  The  tapestry  and  the 
furnitttre,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  moved  with  him.  A  "  chariot " 
with  seven  great  trotting  horses  carried  the  heavy  goods, 
and  the  feather-beds,  bolsters,  pillows,  fustians,  blankets ; 
counterpanes  of  cotmterfeit  arras,  lined  with  canvas ;  testers, 
and  carpet.?. 

Fitzherbert  recommends  a  gentleman's  servant  to  learn  by 
heart  the  following  list  of  goods  which  he  must  remember  not  to 
leave  behind  in  inns : — piu'se,  dagger,  cloak,  night-cap,  kerchief, 
shoeing-horn,  boget  (wallet)  and  shoes,  spear,  male  (trunk)  hood, 
halter,  saddle  cloth,  .spurs,  hat,  horse  comb,  bow,  arrows,  sword, 
buckler,  horn,  leash,  gloves,  string,  brace,  pen,  paj^er,  ink,  parch- 
ment, red  wax,  pomice,  books,  penknife,  comb,  thimble,  needle, 
thread,  point  (lest  that  thy  girth  break),  bodkin,  knife,  and 
lingel  (shoemaker's  thread). 

The  making  of  huge  accounts  and  lists  of  pi-operties  was 
joart  of  the  duty  of  the  cofferer,  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  clerk 
of  foreign  expenses,  clerk  of  the  works,  clerk  of  brevements 
(directing  the  woi-k  of  others),  clerk-avenar  (provider  of  horse 
provender)  and  clerk  of  the  wearing-book.     It  is  not  surprising 
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to  learn  thai  tlic  lurd  wlm  had  to  review  lliis  yrcut  organi- 
sation souglit  rehef  in  periochcal  retiivnicnls  "  t(^  live  in  secret," 
and  refresh  his  spirits  after  household  duties  of  so  oppressive 

a  character. 

The  high  standard  of  dutv  in  Domestic 
household 'matters  which  then' pre-  Economy. 
\ailcd  exai'ted  the  same  attention 
from  humbler  pci'sons.  The  increase 
in  the  nund.ier  of  household  posses- 
sions and  their  comparative  scarcity 
awoke  in  the  breast  of  the  Tudor 
householder  an  abnormal  passion 
tor  inventories.  Tusser's  advice  to 
the  wife  is, 


DECANTER. 
(^Mayer  Museum^  Liverpool.) 


■  Call    quarterly   servants   to   eourt  and  to 

leet. 
Write  every  coverlid.  liL-uikct  and  sheet." 


The  duties  of  a  well-conducted  housewife  required  that  she 
should  sweep  the  house,  provide  the  meals,  tend  the  dair^', 
swine,  and  poulfciy,  bake  bread,  brew  ale,  attend  to  the  garden, 
prepare  Hax  and  hemp  in  all  their  stages,  spin,  weave,  winnow 
corn,  make  malt,  wash  and  wring,  make  hay,  shear  corn,  and 
in  time  of  need  help  her  husliand  to  till  the  rmick-wain  or 
dung  cart,  drive  the 
plough,  load  hay,  corn, 
and  "  such  otBer,"  go  to 
market  with  the  produce 
of  dairy  or  poultry  yard, 
with  all  manner  of  corn, 
and  render  account  to 
her  husband  as  he  should 
to  her  if  he  marketed. 

Maids  should  rise  at 
three  o'clock ;  the  maid 
found  sleeping  past  five 
o'clock  must 


LE.iTlIER    JACKS. 

tJVini^hmUr  College.) 


■'  Beware  ! 
Lest  your  mi.stress  uncover  you  bare. 
Some  slovens  from  sleeping  no  sooner  s.'-et  up. 
Than  hand  is  in  aumbry'  and  nose  in  the  cuji.'' 
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Women 
and  the 
Cburcb. 


Tn  towns,  and  in  lA)nilon  jiarticulavly,  devout  wonuii  who  had 
sei'vants  spent  some  time  daily  in  attending-  mass.  The  Venetian 
aix-ount  reads  as  if  Enghshwomen  were  then  pecidiar  in  doing 
what  C'athohc  women  on  the  Continent  now  do.  "Tliey  attend 
mass  every  day  (1500),  say  many  Paternosters  in  puhhc,  llie 
women  carrying  long  rosaries  in  their  hands,  and  any  who 
can  read  take  the  office  of  Our  Lady  with  them,  and  with  some 
companion  recite  it  in  the  church  verse  by  verse  in  a   low  voice 


IlOr.'iEM.MD    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    CE.NTUKY. 

{Joh]i  l[i:ywon>1,    ".S';7tf7c?'  and  Flk;"  155li.) 


chud  Life,  after  the  manner  of  cliunhnicn."     There  are,  however,  he  adds, 
many  who  have  various  opinions  concerning  religion. 

The  want  of  affection  shown  by  English  parents  to  their 
children  was  also  a  matter  for  comment  with  foreigners.  The 
])oor  apprenticed  their  boy-children  awaj'  from  home  at  the 
age  of  seven  if  possible,  and  the  rich  despatched  theirs,  both 
girls  and  boys,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  houses  of  strangers. 
"  On  inquiring  their  reason  for  this  severity,  they  answered 
that  they  did  it  in  order  that  their  children  might  learn  better 
manners.     But  I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  they  do  it  because 
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they  like  to  oiijoy  all   their  cuiiilorts  tliiMiisolvcs,  and  tliat  they 

are    better   served    by    strant^crs    tlian    they   wmild   Ijc   by  their 

uwn  ehildren."     Of  the  luuch-talked-of  eriielty  to  cliildreii,  the 

known   reeords   are   tew    but   convineiny-.      Asehain'.s  aecount  of 

Lady   Jane    (h-ey's   childiiood    can    never    be   forgotten,       W  iiile 

her  parents  were  hunting'  he  found  her  reading  Phito's  Pha'ih) 

in   tireek,   and    that    with  as  nuieh  delight  as  some  yentkmen 

would    read   a   merry   tale   in   15oecaeeio.      Asked    why    she    did 

not  hunt  with  the  otliers,  she  answered  that  the  sharpness  and 

severity  of  her  parents  and  her  gentle  schoolmaster  had  made 

h(.'r  love   her   books.     "  For   when   1   am    in  presence   either    (if 

father  or  niotjier,  whether  I  speak, 

keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat, 

drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing, 

playing,  dancing  or  doing  anything 

else,  I   must    do   it    as    it  were    in 

such  weight,  measure,  and  lumd.ier, 

even  so  perfectly  as  God  made  the 

world,    or    else    I    am    so    sharply 

taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea, 

presently  sometimes  with  pinches, 

nips,    and    bobs,    and    some    ways 

which   I    will    not    name   for   the 

honour    I   bear   them,    so    without 

meastu-e  misordercd,  that  1  think 

myself  in  hell."     Only  in  learning 

with  good  master  Aylmer  did  she 

taste  happiness.     It  was  not  girls 

only  who  suffered  thus.     Sir  Peter  Carew,  for   playing  truant 

at  Exeter  Grannnar   School,   was   leashed   by  his  father  like  a 

dog  and  coupled  to  one  of  his  hotuids.      Tusser  never  forgot 

his  sufferings  as  a  chorister  or  as  a  schoolboy. 

"O  painful  time!    for  every  crime 
Wluit  touzeil  ears,  like  baited  I)ears. 
What  bobbed  lips,  what  .jerks,  what  nips  ! 
What  robes  how  bare,  what  college  fare, 
Wliat  bread  how  stale,  what  penny  ale!" 

Sent  to  Eton  "  to  learn  straightway  the  Latin  phrase,"  fifty- 
three  stripes  were  given  him  at  once 

"  For  fault  Init  small,  or  none  at  all  '' 


TWO    LITTLE    BOYS. 

(Matjcod:  Bniss,  Hoalh,   Krnl.) 
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"  See,  Utlall.  see,  tlic  iiii'ivv  of  llioe 
To  lilt',  \>m)v  lad  1 '" 

Student  But  when  Tusser  found  himself  at  college  he  was  happy. 

Here  the  hours  were  early,  the  food  scanty,  and  the  lectures 
many,  but  there  was  independence.  From  5  to  6  a.m.  was 
common  prayer  with  an  exhortation  of  God's  Word  in  a  connnon 
chapel,  and  from  6  to  10  either  private  study  or  common 
lectures.  At  10  o'clock  generally  came  dinner,  most  being  content 
with  a  penny  piece  of  l)eef  amongst  four,  "  having  a  few  jiotage 
made  of  the  broth  of  the  same  beef,  with  salt  and  oatmeal  and 
nothing  else."  After  this  slender  dinner  the  youth  were  either 
teaching  or  learning  until  5  p.m.,  when  they  have  a  supper 
"not  much  better  than  their  dinner."  Immediately  after,  they 
went  either  to  reasoning  in  problems  or  unto  some  other 
study  until  9  or  10  of  the  clock,  and  then,  being  without  tire, 
Averc  fain  to  walk  or  run  up.  and  down  hah'  an  hour  to  get 
a  heat  on  their  feet  when  they  went  to  bed.  Thus  speaks 
Thomas  Lever,  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  1550.  The 
correspondence  of  the  reformers  gives  an  equally  favourable 
account  of  the  ardour  of  Oxford  students.  The  scheme  of 
work  for  a  student  in  medicine  was :  6  to  7  a.m.  readings  of 
Aristotle  on  physics  ;  7  to  8,  commonplaces  of  Galen :  8-9, 
Aristotle  on  morals,  on  civil  government:  9-10,  Peter  Martyr 
lectured  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  10-11,  another  lecture 
on  (ialen;  11-12,  dinner;  12  o'clock,  some  questions  in  moral 
and  natural  philosophy  are  proposed  for  our  discussion  ;  3  to  4, 
Galen  on  simple  remedies.  A  law  student's  course  was  this  : 
"  I  devote  the  hour  6-7  a.m.  to  Aristotle's  Politics,  from  which 
I  derive  a  twofold  advantage — both  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
an  acfpmintance  with  moral  philosophy ;  7-8  I  employ  upon 
the  Digest,  or  Pandects;  8-9  in  the  reconsideration  of  this 
lecture";  9-10,  Peter  Martyr;  10-11,  dialectics:  after  dinner, 
Cicero's  Offices  and  practice  in  the  Ciceronian  style.  "  At  3 
I  learn  the  institutes  of  civil  law,  which  I  so  read  aloud  as  ta 
commit  them  to  memory.  At  4  are  read  privately,  in  a  certain 
hall  in  which  we  live,  the  rules  of  law  .  .  .  after  supper  the  time 
is  .spent  in  various  discourse,  for,  cither  sitting  in  our  chamber 
or  walking  up  and  down  some  part  of  the  college,  we  exercise 
ourselves  in  dialectical  questions." 

Each  college  was  distinguished  for  zeal  m  a  special  study 
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Greek    was    taught    in    one,   Hclirow    in    aiiutlicr.       Wwq   llio 

mathematicians    tloiii'ish,    there    the    poets,    iicre    (hvines    aud 

metaphysicians,  there    students  of  uuisic    and  civihans;    in  all 

alike    rhetoric   and   logic   were   primary   studies.      In   spite   of 

this    activity,    the    Englisli    universities    were    thought    to    ho 

still    behind   the   university  of   J'aris   and  the  schools   of  Italy. 

They     were     also     thought     exjjensive     by     foreigners.       The 

cost    of    university    living    had    risen   greatly,    from   20  French 

crowns    to   40,  or,  according    to   another,    to    50   florins.     "  In 

these  latter   days,  when  avarice  is  everywhere   increasing   and 

charity  growing  cold,  and  this  by  a  divine  scourge,  everything 

has  become  almost  twice  as  dear  as  it  was  "  (1550).     Fewer  of 

the  nobles,  and  now  no  monasteries,  maintained  poor  students 

at  the  universities.     Learning   in  most   circles   was  contenmed, 

and   few  valued  any   teaching  "  but   only  that  they  ma}?  write 

au'l  read  and  learn  the  tongues."     The  scarcity  of  scholars  and 

the  solitude  of  the  universities  declared  this  to  be  true. 

The  iniury  done  bv  the  Reformation  to  the  endowed  schools  TUe 
,.  ^,  "^  ^  "^  .    "  ,  1^      !•         •  n      ^  1  1  Grammar 

or  the  country  was  m  part  the  result  of  accident,  as  has    Lieen  scuoois. 

shown   lately  in  records  published  by    ilr.  Leach.      In  almost 

every  town  and  village  there  had  been  schools  in  connection  with 

chantries  or  guilds,  either  endowed  by  the  founders  or  started 

by  the  chantry  priests  to  eke  out  their  subsistence.     ( 'hantries 

and  religious  guilds  were  swept  away  by  reformers,  who  saw 

in  tlicir  continued  existence  a  sure  maintenance  of  the  doctrines 

of  purgatory  and  of  those  "  masses  satisfactoiy  "  to  be  done  for 

the  souls  of  the  departed,  whi(;h  they  desired  to  abolisli.     'ilie 

existence  of  grannuar  si/hools  was  to  be  carefullv  noted  by  the 

commissioners,  that  these  might  be  saved  while  the  institutions 

to  which  they  were  attat/hed  were  abolished.     But  the  support 

which  the  Edwardian   (iovcrnment    supplied  took  the   form  of 

ti.xed  stipends,  at  a  time  wlien  the  value  of  money  was  rapidly 

falling,  and  money  proved  in  consequence  to  be  a  poor  substitute 

lor  the  original  endowment  in  land.     In  the  jirocess  of  disruption 

many  schools    not    reaching    the    dignity    of  grannnar    schools 

were    for  ever  lost  sight  of.      No  provision  was   made  for  the 

continuance    of    the    old    song-schools    and    writing-schools,    or 

for  the  university  exhibitions.      Many   ancient  benefactions  for 

these  and  other  public   works,   such  as   bridge-building,  repair 

of  highways,  and  tlie  making  of  sea-banks,  went  to  the   hands 
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of  the  spoilers.  A  good  gramiiiar  schonl  liad  lioon  a  soin-ce 
of  wealth  to  some  small  eonntrv  towns.  At  Lctlliur\-  tho  teacher 
— Sir  AVilliain  Wheeler — is  described  as  a  man  of  good  conver- 
sation, daily  occii])icd  in  teaching 
of  children  grammar,  hiiving  for 
his  salary  the  clear  revenne  of 
certain  lands  given  to  maintain 
a  priest  til  Jiray  for  the  founders 
in  the  parish  church,  and  bevond 
this  no  other  livelihood  but  the 
liitlc  reward  of  the  friends  of  the 
scholars.  By  the  .said  Wheeler  the 
inhabitants  had  not  only  had  profit 
and  advantage  by  the  keeping  of 
tlie  school,  but  also  in  boarding 
and  lodging  his  scholars,  and  there 
was  profit  also  to  the  outlying  districts  in  "  uttering  their 
victuals  "  there  by  means  of  the  said  scholars.  The  petitioners 
urge  that  Wheeler  may  remain  for  the  erudition  of  youth,  "  a 
charitable  deed,  if  so  it  may  please  his  Highness." 

The  sons  of  the  rich  were  not  sent  to  grammar  schools,  but 
taught  at  home  by  tutors,  and  to  avoid  the  tedium  of  solitude 
an  only  son  would  be  taught  in  company  with  other  youths, 
who  were  chosen  out  as  suitable  companions.  Edward  VI. 
was  taught  in  this  way,  and  "  two  noble  jJrimroses  "  of  nobility 
contended  with  him  in  their  zeal  for  their  books.  Gregory 
Cromwell,  a  dull  youth,  was  "  accompanied  in  learning  "  by  two 
young  friends  who  strove  with  him  in  honest  envy  who  should 
do  best  in  the  French  tongue  (the  tutor  having  invented  a 
wondrously  compendious,  facile,  prompt,  ond  ready  way  to  learn 
it),  and  also  in  writing,  playing  at  weapons,  casting  of  accounts. 
and  pastimes  of  instruments.  The  childish  hand  was  first 
exercised  in  writing  one  or  two  hours;  the  boys  then  read 
Fabyan's  Chronicle  as  long ;  the  residue  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  playing  upon  the  lute  and  virginals,  and  riding,  the  tutor 
improving  the  time  with  some  history  of  the  Romans  or  the 
Greeks,  which  Gregory  was  "  caused  to  rehearse  again." 
Hawking  and  hunting,  and  shooting  with  the  longbow  were 
deemed  essential  parts  of  education,  and  the  training  was 
begun  very  young. 
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The  regulations  for  ihr  I'rincess  Mary's  eiltication  wciv  iliai 
she  should  pass  her  lime  most  seasons  at  hvr  virginals  ^n^  other 
nnisieal  instruments,  and  without  fatigution  attend  to  her 
learning  of  the  i^atin  tongue  and  French.  She  was  to  dance, 
and  use  moderate  exercise  for  taking  open  air  in  gardens,  mete 
and  wholesome  places  and  walks.  Her  frequent  ill-health  pre- 
vented her  from  regular  cxertit)n.  As  a  musician  and  as  a  Latin 
scholar  she  attained  to  some  distinction.  At  twelve  she  was 
'•ripe  in  the  Latin  tongue  that  rathe  (rarely)  doth  hapjien  to 
the  women  sex."  She  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  Greek, 
also  (if  Italian  and  Spanish,  which  .she  understood  but  ('ould 
not  speak.  Her  translation  of  the  Paraphrases  on  St.  .John's 
(iospel,  Katharine  Parr  reconnnended  her  to  publish  under 
her  own  name,  but  she  preferred  to  leave  its  publication  to  Udall, 
who  put  the  finishing  touches  to  it.  Lady  Jane  Gre3''s  corre- 
spondence is  an  extraordinary  testimony  to  her  precocity.  In 
1550,  when  .she  was  fourteen,  A.schani  w-rote  to  Sturm  on 
the  subject  of  what  he  calls  her  almost  incredible  skill  m 
writing  and  speaking  Greek.  Writing  to  Bullinger  in  her 
fifteenth  j-ear,  she  concludes,  "  As  I  am  now  beginning  to 
learn  Hebrew,  if  j-ou  will  p(">int  out  some  way  of  pursuing 
this  study  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 


you  will  confer 
on  me  a  very  great  obliga- 
tion" Somerset's  daughters 
also  were  well  educated,  and 
corresponded  with  the  young 
king  in  Latin.  But  more 
startling  than  the  learning 
of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  or  Lady 
Jane  was  the  infant  progress 
of  Hooper's  daughter  Rachel. 
Hooper  married  at  the  end 
of  the  year  154(1.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1540,  writing  to  his 
German  friends  about  his 
little  daughter,  he  says,  "  Of 

all  other  languages  she  best  understands  the  Latin " 
the  following  February,  "  Our  little  Piachel  is  making 
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and  in 
progress 
both  in  body  and  mind.     She  understands  the  English,  German, 
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French   and    Latin  languages  very  tok'raljly,  and  espuriidly  the 
Latin." 

Many  great  ladies,  however,  enjoyed  no  such  good  tutorship, 
but  were  handed  over  to  a  lady's  maid  to  learn  manners  and 
nothing  else.  In  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  "  Letters  of  Illustrious 
Ladies "  thei-e  is  an  amusing  letter  written  from  one  lady  to 
another  giving  a  "  uharaeter "  of  a  servant  who  had  had  an 
unhappy  love-affair.     She  is  reconnnended  as  suitable  to  wait 


L.\DY   JANE    GREY. 
(Picture  Cal/ery,  Bodleian,  Oxford.) 


on  her  ladj'ship's  daughters,  to  bring  them  up  well  and  teach 
them  right  good  manners ;  "  or  to  keep  your  plate  or  your 
napery  she  can  do  very  well,  or  any  otlicr  service."  It  was 
perhaps  under  sucli  a  teacher  that  Elizabeth  l)uchess  of  Norfolk 
attained  her  niarvellous  spelling.  Her  letter  to  her  bmther. 
Lord  Stafford  (after  1547)  runs  thus: — 

"  Brorder  I  pra  you  to  .ssaud  me  my  iioss  doroty  by  kass  I  kuo  liar 
kon  de.ssess  se  sal  not  lake  liass  long  liass  1  leffe  aud  he  wold  be  liord  by 
me  at  lior  lialess  I  kyiig  lie  be  bone  kyne  tba  ffale.ss  drab  and  konk  and 
nat  beu     I  liade  hadeliar  to  my  coaffert." 


A  Hard 
World. 
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Mrs.  Green  appends  tho  lollowing  key  as  ihc  best  rendering 
she  can  offer  : — 

"Brother.  I  pray  yon  to  siMiil  mi'  my  iiieci'  Donitliy,  liccauso  I  know 
lier  ooiulitioiis— .she  sliall  not  lack  as  Ions'  'is  I  live,  an  you  wimld  be 
lieard  by  jne  at  (all),  or  else  1  tliiuk  you  be  own  kin  to  tlie  false  dra") 
and  oook  :    had  it  not    been.     I  liad  liad  Inn-  to  my  comfort." 

An  Act  of  Edward  VI.'s  lirst  Parliament  (cap.  12)  allowed 
"benefit  of  clergy"  to  be  exteiaded^  for  a  tirst  offence,  to  peers 
who  could  not  read. 

It  may  well  have  been  owing  to  the  harshness  of  parents 
in  early  years  that  the  letters  of  the  period  are  so  full  of 
complaints  of  widowed  mothers  against  the  ingratitude  and 
crnelty  of  their  grown-up  children.  Cromwell's  correspondence 
contains  many  letters  from  ladies  endeavouring  to  recover  their 
"  stuff',"  their  lands,  rents,  and  servants'  wages  from  the  greed}- 
clutches  of  the  eldest  son.  ]!ut  it  was  not  a  time  when 
sentiment  and  emotion  made  themselves  felt.  People  who  were 
accustomed  to  see  cruel  executions  aitd  burnings  almost  as 
often  as  pageants,  could  view  most  events  with  coolness.  The 
execution  of  Somerset  was  able  to  cause  only  a  passing  thrill, 
though  all  London  liad  shouted  with  joy  when  it  was  thought 
that  he  was  to  escape.  A\'hen  Hooper  burned,  the  place  round 
about,  the  houses  and  the  boughs  of  the  trees  were  "  replenished 
with  people."  At  the  stake  a  box  supposed  to  contain  the 
queen's  pardon  was  offered  to  hiin,  and  he  cried,  "  If  you  love 
my  soul,  away  with  it !  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  with  it ! " 
He  asked  to  burn  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  but  that  was  not 
allowed.  Then,  being  in  liis  shirt,  he  took  a  "  point "  from 
his  hose  himself  and  trussed  his  shirt  between  his  legs,  where 
he  had  a  pound  of  gunpowder  in  a  bladder,  and  under  each 
arm  the  like  quantity.  A  hoop  of  iron  bound  him  round  the 
middle.  He  was  well  seen  of  all  the  people,  being  tall  and 
standing  on  a  high  stool.  When  the  reeds  were  cast  up,  he 
received  two  bundles  of  them  in  his  hands,  kissed  them,  and 
put  them  under  either  arm,  and  showed  with  his  hands  how 
the  rest  should  be  bestowed,  and  pointed  to  the  place  where 
any  did  lack.  The  fire  was  slow  in  kindling,  dying  out  three 
times,  and  the  faggots  were  too  few;  the  breaking  of  the 
gunpowder  bladders   did   him   small   good.      He   cried,  "  Lord 
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■Tesus,  receive  iiiv  sjiiril,"  till  In;  was  lilark  in  the  iihhiiIi  ami 
his  tDHgue  so  swollen  that  he  could  not.  speak;  yet  his  li|is  wont 
till  they  were  shrinik  to  the  gums.  He  knocked  his  breast 
with  his  hands  till  one  of  his  arms  tell  off,  and  then  knoiked 
still  with  the  other  until  by  renewing  of  the  tire  his  strength 
was  gone.  Thus  was  he  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more 
in  the  tire.  Foxe's  description  adds  other  hideous  details  of 
an  exquisitely  painful  kind.  Such  sufferings  the  crowd  came 
to  witness,  with  reverence  and  sympathy  for  the  sufferer 
perhaps,  yet  calmly  and  coolly.  To  analyse  the  workings  o( 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  within  the  Tudor  period  is,  and 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  hoped  will  remain,  the  most  difficult  of 
historical  undertakings. 


fl'IIEX    HOOPER    BURNED. 

(Foxes  "Bool  of  Martijrs,"  nl.  15.) 
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OENEBAL  HISTOBT. 

The  eouteinporary  Tudor  Chroniclers,  Hall  aud  Holinshed.  with  Polydore  Vergil's 
Jlintorin  Anglica,  Graftou's  C/ironir/e  and  Stow's  Aiiiiuh,  are  sujiplemeuted  hy  con- 
temporary hiography  in  Cavendish's  Wolseii  and  Roper's  Life  of  tiir  Thomas  More,  by 
tlie  diaries  of  Edward  VI.  aud  Machyn,  Wriothesley's  Clironiclr  (Camden  Society), 
L;i  timer's  Sermwix,  and  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Ghcrbury's  Mislori/  of  Henri/  VIII.  Many 
important  documents  will  be  found  in  Stryi)e's  collection,  in  Foxe's  Acts  and  Moiin- 
uinils,  in  Bin-net's  Histoi-i/  of  I  he  Ile/ovmidiun  (ed.  Pocock),  in  several  of  the  volumes 
of  tlie  Camden  Society  and  Parker  Society,  .and  Ellis's  Orir/hirif  Letters.  But,  above 
all.  the  history  of  the  time  must  be  sought  in  the  copious  and  invaluable  Calendars 
to  the  State  Papers ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Parliamentary  Records  (including 
tlie  Privy  Council  Records  as  well  as  the  Journals  both  of  Lords  and  Commons),  and 
the  Statutes  of  the  Realm.  Of  modem  works,  be.sides  the  general  histories,  such 
as  Bright,  Green,  Lingard,  Hallam,  Ranke,  etc.,  there  are  more  special  histories, 
such  as  Brewer's  Ueiirij  Vlll.,  Froude's  Histori)  of  Eiit//iiiid  1529-1.38S,  Busch, 
ICiii/litiifl  under  the  Tiidors,  Friedmann's  Anne  Boletin,  aud  religious  histories  of  the 
English  Eefoi-matiou  by  Blunt,  Dixon,  and  Beard.  Hee  .also  Stubbs's  Lectures  on 
Mcdieral  anil  Modern  History,  and  Gneist,   (■onstitiitlonal  History  of  England. 

SrECIiL  SUBJECTS. 

aY/V/ioj;.— Contemporary  sources,  see  above.  To  the  modern  histories  of  the 
Reformation  mentioned  may  be  added  that  of  Aubrey  Moore,  and  Perry,  History  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  vol.  ii.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  one  of  the  best 
modem  works  available  is  F.  A.  Gasquet's  Henry  VIII.  nnrl  the  English  Monasteries. 
The  original  sources  ou  which  it  is  based  include  the  records  of  the  Augmentation 
Office,  the  Cliapter  House  Books,  the  Trcasm-er's  Rolls,  Ministers'  Accounts,  and 
Suiiju-ession  Papers.  Some  of  the  letters  relating  to  the  Dissolution  are  priuted  in 
Letters  Itelating  to  the  Snpj>ression  of  the  Monasteries  (Camden  Society).  Many 
documents  are  noted  in  the  various  volumes  of  James  Gairdner's  Calendar  of  State 
I'apers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  Henry  VIII.,  aud  the  Abbotsford  Club  has  priuted 
a  volume  relating  to  the  spoils  of  the  religious  houses :  ef.  also  Gilbert  Child's  <Jh  arch 
and  State  under  the   Tiidors  ;  Cutts's  Dictionary  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Warfare. — There  is  no  bock  deaUng  specially  with  English  military  affdirs  in  this 
period,  but  readers  will  find  some  interesting  notes  in  Grose's  Military  Antiipiities 
(1801)  and  Hewitt's  Anns  and  Armour.  In  the  account  of  Flodden,  the  interesting 
monograph  of  Mr.  Bates  of  Langley  Castle  (privately  priuted)  has  been  followed. 

Xaral  History,  1.5O9-1G03.— Burchett,  Naral  History  ;  Monson,  A'aral  Tracts  ; 
Letters  and  Despatches  of  Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  ;  MSS.  (v.arious)  in 
the  Pepysian  Collection ;  Derrick,  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Nary ;  Charnock,  Marine 
Arehiteetiirc :  Duh.amel  du  Monceau,  Elemtns  dc  V Architecture  Narale :  Pepys, 
Miscellanies :  various  papers  in  **  Archteologia,"  and  in  Gold's  Xaval  Chronicle, 
1799-1818 ;  Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary  :  the  works  of  John  Davis  and  other 
Elizabethan  navigators ;  Strada,  He  Bella  Belyieo  ;  Lediard,  Xaral  History  :  ColUber 
Columna  Hostrata  ;  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  French  war,  l.')13  (Xavy  Records 
Society). 

Exploration. — H;iklu\'t's  Collection  of  J'oyayes,  etc.;  Harrisse,  iJiseorery  of  Xorth 
America:  Fox  Jiouvne,  Enylish  Seamen  ander  the  Tiidors  ;  /;/^  also  Purchas's  P/V//r/;»s, 
and  some  of  the  publications  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  e.g.  No.  7.  Hakluyt's  own  work, 
Hirers  J'oyiiges   Toiichiny  the  lYiseorery  of  America. 

History  of  Edncation. — Asch.am,  The  Scholemaster.  ed.  Mayor,  187-5 :  Nicholas 
Carlisle,  A  Concise  Description  of  the  Eiidowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England  and  JVales, 
2  vols.,  1818  ;  Gabriel  Compayre,  History  of  Vcdagogg.  ed.  W.  H.  Payne,  1888  :  Sir 
T.  Elyott,  The  Book  named  the  Gorernoar.  ed.   Croift,  2  vols.,  1883  :    J.  B.  Mullinger, 
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Hi  story  (if  the  {'juirisiti/  of  C(iuiliriil,/r,  Vol.  II.,  18S1;  A.  F.  Learl,.  lUiolhl,  .Srliooh  at 
the  Mrformntioii, 

Littratiirt'. — There  are  few  text-books  for  tiie  litenitiux'  of  the  period  1509-1.');39, 
except  near  its  end.  The  fullest  treatment  is  in  Henry  Morley's  EiiijUnh  IVriler.s, 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Some  reference  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  general  manuals. 
Most  of  the  authors  named  are  accessible  in  modern  editions,  Hawes  (who  was 
imperfectly  edite<l  for  the  Percy  Society),  being  in  worst  case. 

iScotth/i  Litfi'ntnrf. — B.  ten  Brink,  Geschirhte  ilcy  Englist'heu  Zifttrafify^  Bd,  II., 
Th.  II.;  Alois  Brandl,  "  Mittelenglische  Litteratur,"  in  Paul's  Orii?iilyiss  iler 
Gfrmfiiiixe/ieii  I'hilohuiie,  Bd.  II.,  Abth.  I.,  Lief.  6  (1892);  H.  Morley,  luiglish  Jl'riten, 
Vols.  VI.  ajul  VII. :  Dr.  J.  A.  Murr.ay,  Thi'  Dia/erl  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Seot- 
laml,  Phil.  Soc.  Tiiin.siirtions,  1870-72;  Schipper,  Eiiiilisrhe  Mrtrik ;  Diet,  of  Xnt. 
Bioiintiihii,  articles  by  T.  Bnyue  on  Douglas,  and  by  iE.  Mackay  on  Lindsay ;  Gawin 
Douglas,  Foi'tieal  If'oyl^s,  ed.  J.  Small.  4  vols.,  Edinl)ui*gh,  1874  ;  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
Worl.s,  ed.  J.  Small  and  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  E.E.T.S.,  18(j3,  &c.  (5  parts)  ;  Lindsay, 
Foilind  Works,  ed.  D.  Laing,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1879. 

Miisie. — There  are  general  histories  by  Dr.  Burney  (4  vols.,  177<)-1789),  Sir' John 
Hawkins  (.')  vols.,  177*;),  Dr.  Busby  (2  vols.,  1819),  and  W.  S.  Kockstro  (1S8G).  See 
also  A.  W.  Ambros,  Geschirhte  (/er  Miisik  (4  vols.,  18G8),  and  C.  E.  H.  Coussemaker. 
Histoirc  lie  VHiiriiionie  ilii  Moiicn  Age  (Paris,  1832)  :  aud  articles  in  Grove's  liietiiMiiri/ 
of  Miisir  and  Miisiciaiis,  aiul  the  Eiicyeloixcilin  llritrmiiini.  The  material  on  which 
these  works  are  based  is,  of  course,  greatly  scattered. 

Arpieiiltiire. — Ashley,  Eemiomir  History,  Yo\.  I.,  part  2,  chapter  on  "The  Agrarian 
Revolution,"  and  the  authorities  thei'e  given  ;  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  ;  Cunnin.gham,  Ei/y/ish  Iiif/iistry  and  Commerce ;  Froude,  History 
of  Eiiyliiad  ;  article  on  "The  Commission  of  1517"  in  the  I'roccedinys  of  the  Roy.il 
Historical  Society,  1892.  Also  Crawley's  works  and  Four  Supplication^:,  Bryukelow, 
Comptuint  of  lioderick  Mors  ;  Starkey's  Biahyue,  ed.  J.  M.  Cowper  (all  pub.  for  Early 
English  Text  Society) ;  Discourse  of  the  Cummonieeal  of  Enyland,  ed.  by  Miss  Lamond. 

Coinmcrce  and  Industry. — Statutes  of  the  Realm,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Letters 
and  Papers,  Domestic  aud  Foreign  (ed.  Brewer),  Eynier's  Fwdera ;  Harrison. 
Description  of  Britain  :  More,  Vtopiu  ;  Latimer,  Sermons  ,•  England  in  the  Tuue  of 
Henry  VIl'l.  (E.E.T.S.) ;  A  Srief  Conceit  of  English  Folicgc,  by  W.  S.  (1581)"; 
Supplication  of  Poore  Commons  (1546);  Froude,  History  of  England;  Rogers,  History 
of  Agriculture  and  Prices;  Cunningham,  English  Industry  and  Commerce;  Walker, 
Money;  'ilumho\dt,  Essai  Politique  .sur  la  yonrelle  Espagne  (\Sl\):  Jacoh^,  History  of 
the  Precious  Metals  ;  Williamson,  Foreign  Commerce  of  Englund  under  the  Tudors. 

Toirn  Life. — Thorold  Rogers,  Si.r  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages  ;  Ashley's  Eeonomic 
History,  chapters  on  the  woollen  trade;  Cunningham  (see  above);  Liher  Allnis 
(ed.  Riley) ;  Historic  Towns  Series,  especially  Boase,  History  of  IJ.rford ;  Riige,  " 
Zeitalter  der  Entdcckungen  ;  C.  Walford,  The  English  Fiiir  ;  the  Antiquary  magazine; 
county  histories,  e.g.,  Hasted's  Kent  ;  Merewether  aud  Stephens,  History  of  the 
Boroughs  and  Municipal  Corporations  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1835)  ;  Gairdner,  Paston 
Letters ;   and  the  works  of  Gasquet,  Gairdner,  and  Brewer  mentioned  above. 

Medical  Science  and  Pnhlie  Health. — Freind,  History  of  Physic  from  the  Time  of 
Oalen  to  the  Si.rtecnth  Century  (2  vols.,  1726)  ;  J.  F.  South,  Memorials  of  the  Craft 
of  Surgery  in  Enyland,  ed.  by  Power,  introd.  by  Sir  J.  Paget.  Pnhlie  Health. — 
Creighton,  History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain ;  Sir  John  Simon,  English  Sanitari/ 
Institutions. 

Social  Life,  1509-1558.— Fairholt.  Costume  in  Enyland,  ed.  Dillon ;  Fairholt, 
Satirical  Songs  on  Costume,  Percy  Society;  The  Commonueal  of  this  Bealin  of 
Engla.td.  ed.  E.  L.  Lamond ;  Stow,  London  :  J.  G.  Nichols,  London  Pageants ; 
Jioyal  Household  (Jrdinances,  pub.  by  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  Household  Book  of  the 
Duke  of  Korthumberland  :  the  Bailees  Book  and  other  treatises  on  Manners  and  Morals 
in  the  Olden  Ti we,  collected  by  F.  J.  Furnivall  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society ; 
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Twsser,  FinJImn/rcd  Foitiii>  nf  limid  Jliit^f'iuithit  .  Fitzhi-rbt-rt,  Jiul^r  o/Siirrii/ini/  and 
Jioki  uf  HiishaiHhic,  iu'st  published  l.ylo;  Nidiolas,  I'l-trii  I'ltrxe  Kijiriixis  of 
Niiirii  Till,;  Hall,  Chronwlc ;  Machyn,  Titnni  (Camden  Society);  Mrs.  Everett 
Green's  Letters  of  lUiisinoitx  Ladies;  Liiieohi's  Inn  Rcconls ;  Chureli wardens' 
Aooouuts  (a  useful  list  of  those  printed  is  in  the  Eui/lish  Historieul  Tteriew, 
JS39,  p.  3li.')  sre/.,  '^mng  the  dates  covered  by  the  extracts);  Memorial  Brasses,  i:.//. 
those  figured  in  Boutell's  Monuiiieiilul  JSitissex  and  Cotraan's  Brossex  of  Norfolk; 
Stevenson,  Nottingham  Recoreh ;  T.  Wrif^ht,  JLii^toi-ij  of  JJoowsfie  Miiiniers  mid 
Sciiti nients,  and  Chester  Fleiijs ;  Nidiols,  Mnnoirs  of  Hdionrd  VI.  (Roxburgh  Club); 
Latimer,  Sermons  (Parker  Society) ;  Sneyd,  Itoliiin  Rehdion  (Camden  Society) ; 
Rawdon  Brown,  Ginstiiiiioii's  Four  Years ;  Brewer,  Henri/  Till.:  Prefaces  to 
State  Papers  (Record  Commission)  ;  Sir  H.  Ellis,  Letters,  First  and  Second  Series  ; 
Zitrieh  Letters  (Parker  Society)  ;   Fnr/lish  Historieul  Kerieiv,  1892,  pp.  270  seq. 
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(HAITKI!    X. 

THE    NEW    FORCES.       1547-1558. 

The  last  veii;ii  had  sweiit  away  so  much  nt'  the  old   constitution,  a.  l. 

poHtical  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  and  had  undermined  so  irnicli,  The  Reign 

that  tlic  question    naturally  arises,   What  kept  thin<'S  tot'other  of  Ed- 

.  1-^1-^  ward  VI. 

after  it  ?     What  prevented   the  interval  between   Henry  A'lll.'s 

death  and   Elizabeth's  accession    trom    being  a    time  of  mere 

destruction,  a  fatal   breach  with  the   past  ?      There  were,  even  as 

it  was,    violent  changes    in  one  direction    provoking  a  violent 

reaction  in    the  opposite  direction.       IJut   that    the    continuity 

of  political  and  in  a  great  degree  of  religious  institutions  was  not 

wh(illy  sundered,  that  the  English  Ueforniation  was  not  such  a 

violent  dislocation  from   the  country's  past  as  was   the  FreiH;h 

Revolution,  is  due  to  assignable  causes.      The  lirst  of  these  was 

the  balance  of  parties  deliberately  set  up  by  the  late  king's  will. 

Wi-iothesley  and  (iardiner,  backed   by   the   older    nobles,  were 

some  check  on  the  burning  zeal  of  the  Seymours,  the  Dudleys, 

and  Cranmer.     The  second  cause  was  that  the  characteristic  of 

the    Tudor  rulers  was  their  careful   conservation  of  lecal    and 

political    forms,  and  in  no  one    was    this    characteristic    more 

marked  than  in  King  Henry   \'III.      He  may  indeed  be  said 

actually  to  have  strengthened  the  outer   shell,  as  it  were,  of  the 

constitution,   profoundly   as    he   perverted    its   inner    life    and 

working.      But   the  chief  weight  may  be  atti-ibuted   to  a  third 

cause — the  tenacious  hold  which  this  ancient  constitution  had 

now  acquired,  striking  its  roots  deep  into  national  thought   and 

institutions  of  every  land  ;  and  (it  must  be  added)   there  was  to 

match  it  a  conservatism  as  strong  in  the  jxijiular  spirit,  and  as 

instinctive  a  sense  of  the  historic  past. 

The  first   act  of  the  young   kind's  uncle,  head  of  the  new  The 

(jovernment,  was  to  get  himself  made  Duke  of  Somerset  and  somerset. 

Protector.     His  next  was  to  attempt,  by  an  invasion  of  Scotland, 

to  force  the  Scots  to  carry  out  the  marriage  treaty  arranged  in 
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1543  between  Edward  iuul  Mary  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  won  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  the  innnediate  effect  of  which  was 
to  revive  the  French  influence  in  Scotland,  to  destroy  at  a 
blow  all  the  work  of  Henry's  years  of  firm  but  patient  dip- 
lomacy, to  lead  to  Mary's  being  taken  to  France,  married  to 
the  Dauphin,  and  set  up  as  Catholic  rival  to  Elizabeth.  The 
ulterior  effects  of  this  fatal  victory  were  still  nioi'e  far-reaching ; 
the  rising  of  the  North  in  1.509,  the  Ridolti  and  Babington 
and  Throckmorton  plots,  and  the  Armada ;  and  further,  the 
divergence  of  the  Scotch  and  English  Reformations,  the 
refusal  of  the  two  nations  to  accept  union  in   1(J03,  the  hatreds 


MEDAL    COMME.MORATIXrj    THE    CESSION    OF    BOULOGNE. 


which  found  expression  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  It  was  a 
typical  instance  of  Somerset's  policy.  He  seems  to  have 
meant  it  for  a  continuation  of  that  of  Henrj'  "\'ni.  But  for 
constitutional  and  ritual  changes  he  attempted  doctrinal ;  for 
an  accurate  insight  into  the  heart  of  the  people  he  substituted 
a  weak  popularity-hunting;  everything  was  hurried  on  at  a 
revolutionary  pace.  Time  was  on  the  Reformers'  side ;  yet  in 
the  three  years  between  the  first  and  the  second  Prayer-books 
of  Edward  "\'I.  the  country  was  expected  to  have  prepared 
itself  for  a  far  greater  measm-e  of  religious  change  than  the 
twenty  years  since  Wolsey  had  yet  effected.  Somerset  again 
forgot,  as  Wolsey  himself,  as  Cromwell,  had  forgotten,  that 
he  was  onl}-  a  minister.  His  probably  sincere  Protestantism, 
his  expressed  sympathy  for  the  poor,  have  made  modern 
writers  too  kind  to  his  memory.  At  an}'  rate,  no  terms  can  be 
too  severe  for  the  crew  of  harnies  who  formed  his  colleagues. 
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whu  completed  the  plunder  of  the  chaiitvics  and  ,L;uilils, 
and  further  debased  the  coinage  (p.  34!));  who  divided  tlir 
spoil  of  three  of  the  new  bishoprics  ;  who  embezzled,  jilottwl 
and  misgoverned  in  the  name  of  a  purer  faith  and  as  a  protest 
against  the  errors  of  Rome.  No  evidence  uaii  be  more 
damning  agahist  them  than  the  stern  language  of  the  best 
men  of  their  own  party,  Latimer,  Knox,  Lever.      Northumber- 


EDW.illD    VI.    (.iFTER    IIIJLBKIN). 

(Niiliomd  Pnrtmit  Cullerii.) 

land,  Somerset's  successor,  had  not  even  his  redeeming 
•measure  of  sincerity.  The  military  reputation  which  ho  had 
won  by  the  suppression  of  Rett's  reliellion  in  Norfolk  (p.  SOJ') 
was  eclipsed  by  the  enforced  surrender  of  lioulogne  to  the 
French.  His  personal  character  was  revealed  by  his  gratu- 
itous persecution  of  the  Princess  JLiry,  by  the  vindictive 
haste  with  which  he  urged  on  the  most  subversive  and 
spoliatory    side    of    Protestantism,    above    all    liy    the    insane 
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egotism  of  the  attempt  to  set  Liidy  .lane  Grey  on  the  throne. 
She  was  heiress  of  the  Suffolk  hne,  but  exchided  expressly  by 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  Edward  \'I.  had  no  legal  power 
to  devise  the  crown.  Nor  was  there  a  UKJUient's  chance  that  the 
nation  would  thus  lightly  reject  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and 
with  them  cast  away  its  onlj-  hope  of  freedom  from  dynastic  strife. 
However,  the  mere  idea  of  a  crown  for  his  son's  wife  led  him  into 
this  suicidal  course ;  he  bullied  the  Council  and  the  London 
citizens  into  a  hollow  acquiescence  ;  but  his  futile  scheme  col- 
lapsed in  eleven  days,  and  Northumberland's  recantation  on  the 
scaffold  deprives  him  even  of  the  excuse  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Amid  this  rout  of  incapables,  rogues,  zealots,  and  hypocrites, 
stands  the  silent,  friendless,  pathetic  tigui-e  of  the  young  king. 
We  cannot  but  look  eagerly  to  see  if  there  are  any  .signs  to  tell 
us  what  manner  of  ruler  he  would  have  made.  "  When  he  should 
come  of  age  he  would  hang  u]i  a  score  oi'  these  knaves,"  said  an 
outspoken  Warwickshire  gentleman,  haled  before  the  Council  for 
such  words.  In  his  diary,  opposite  the  names  of  his  chief 
advisers,  are  entered,  significantly  enough,  without  word  of 
comment,  certain  sums  they  were  charged  with  having  mis- 
appropriated. It  is  clear  that  he  was  inclined  to  further 
religious  changes;  also  that  he  took  interest  in  the  new 
foundations  of  hospitals  and  schools  (pp.  ifi.s,  328).  But  we 
can  hardly  say  more  than  that  he  was  a  studious,  well-taught 
boy,  precocious  but  self-absorbed,  and  with  the  Tudor  instincts 
already  marked  in  him. 


A.  L 

SMITH 


The  usual  view  of  Mary's  brief  reign  is  mistaken  in  two  respects. 
The  Reiga  It  exaggerates  the  amount  oi  reaction  irom  the  reign  pre- 
of  Mary,  (.gjing,  and  it  misconceives  the  nature  of  the  impression 
made  by  "  Bloody  Mary's  "  persecutions.  The  feeling  in  1.553 
was  in  favour,  not  of  reaction  properly  so  calU'd,  but  of  return 
to  a  strong  middle  position.  In  her  proclamation  the  queen 
discountenanced  all  religious  disputings  either  way.  In  her, 
first  writs  she  used  the  title  "Head  of  the  (Jhurch."  Cranmer 
Hooper,  Latimer,  were  not  molested  at  first,  nor  until  they 
almost  courted  arrest.  The  Parliament,  it  is  true,  annulled  the 
statutes  of  the  late  reign,  but  this  was  ostensibly  because  they 
had  been  passed  in  a  minority.  It  rcj^ealed  all  Treason  Acts 
since  the  25  Edward  III ,  and  all   Pnemunire  Acts  since  1529 
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The  whole  idea  was  t.>  return  to  the  state  of  things  loft  by 
Henry  VIII.,  with  the  exception  of  the  hated  Six  Articles 
(of  153:>).  That  the  nation  had  hy  no  means  lost  its  head  in 
Catholic  reaction  is  seen  by  the  curious  way  in  which  a 
jiarlianicnt  of  Catholics  hesitated  and  haggled  over  the 
restoration  of  the  two  Catholic  champions,  the  Duke  ot 
Norfolk  and  l>i^llop  Tiinstal.  The  fact  was— as  the  clergy 
told  Pole,  and  as  Pole  told  the  Pope— the  central  consideration 
in  the  English  mind  was  not  the  ilass  or  the  Bisliop  of  Rome's 
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authority;  but  the  abbe}-  lands.      What  guarantee  was  there  to 

be  for  the  sacred  claims  of  vested  interests  ? 

Wyatt's    rebellion    was    ominous,    for    Kent  was   ever   tlie  causes 

of  the 
advance  guard  of  disafifection  :  and  but  for  Kent's  hastiness  the  Reaction. 

rising  would  have  been  joined  by  the  Midlands,  the  South-west, 
and  Wales.  It  stimg  Mary  into  a  mood  of  more  open  reaction, 
and  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Dudleys  and  Greys,  a  fate  which, 
but  for  Philip's  politic  care,  Elizabeth  woidd  have  shared. 
There  was  a  liitter  national  jealous}'  against  the  Spanish 
marriage,  despite  the  great  bribe  that  to  a  child  of  the  mar- 
riage should  go  the  Netherlands.  There  was  a  still  wider 
European  jealousy  against  female  sovereigns,  antl  Knox's 
"Blast  of  the  Tnmipet  against  the  Monstrous  Eegiment  of 
Women"  was  not  the  only  book  on  the  subject.  There  was 
at  home  a  rising  Parliamentary  spirit,  one  sigii»  of  which  is  the 
occurrence  of  several  privilege  cases ;  another  sign  was  the 
Lords'  rejection  of  the  Heresy  Bill.  Thus  v.-hen  the  English 
peojjle    were    received    back    by    solenm    absolution    into    the 
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bosom  of  tho  Catholic  (luinh,  Pole  liad  lo  be  very  careful  to 
(liselaiiii  any  idea  either  of  reopeiiint,^  the  (jnestion  of  forfeited 
Church  lauds  or  of  challeu^inL,'  tlie  distinctly  ancient  powers 
of  the  Crown  over  the  Church.     The  disimte  over  "annates" 


CARDINAL    POLE. 

(Frn?»,  the  picture  hy  Titian,  tiy  permission  of  the  Riijlit  Jloit.  Lord 
Antiuhll  of  Wardour.) 

makes  it  clear  that  Parliament  had  no  wisli  at  all  to  restore 
them  to  the  Pope,  and  little  eagerness  to  confer  them  on  the 
Crown.  AVhen  tho  lower  clergy  petitioned  against  the  Mort- 
main Laws  they  showed  that  they  alone  failed  to  realise  the 
temper  of  the  nation. 


Persecu- 
tions. 
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The  persecutions  lii'L;an  in  lr>'>')  with  Hooper,  who  was  The 
unpopular  for  his  attitude  on  the  "  vestments  "  question,  and  his 
being  the  internieihary  of  the  foreign  Keforniers.  The  long 
delay  in  Crannier's  ease — till  March,  1556 — was  probably  caused 
by  C4ardiner's  protecting  him  If  is  not,  indeed,  Gardiner  wlio 
must  bear  the  blame  of  the  277  executions,  but  in  the  first  and 
chief  degree,  Mary  herself;  next  to  her,  Pole  ;  and  next,  periiaps, 
Philip.  They  differed  from  the  old  Lollard  persecutions  not 
only  in  number  and  scale,  but  in  being  worked  by  royal  com- 
missions, not  liy  common  law  procedure  or  mere  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  They  differed  from  Elizabeth's  executions  of 
Catholics  at  a  later  date  in  that  Elizabeth  was  provoked  and 
almost  forced  into  these,  and  wanted  nothing  better  than  to 
avoid  inquiry  into  consciences  and  to  be  content  with  external 
conformity.  Mary's  was  a  far  deeper  and  more  religious  natiu'e  ; 
she  felt  she  must  seek  for  the  tares  and  root  them  out :  "  The 
zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up,"  she  said.  The  effect  on 
the  nation  was  not  so  much  due  to  disgust  at  such  cruel  sights ; 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  Tudor  England  and  the  humani- 
tarian feeling  of  to-day  in  this  respect  (p.  246).  But  men  to 
whom  Protestantism  had  hitherto  meant  destruction,  spoliation, 
and  even  ribaldry ;  men  who  firmly  held  that  only  truth  could 
endure  the  touchstone  of  fire ;  men  who  had  no  love  them- 
selves for  Pope  or  Spain  were  profoundly  stirred  and  troubled 
by  the  martyrs'  constancy  and  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who 
testified  to  the  new  faith  by  their  blood.  Mary's  ditficulties 
were  increased  by  her  conscientious  but  costly  revival  of  old 
foundations,  by  the  growing  lack  of  qualified  clergy,  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  and  activity  of  Protestant  refugees 
abroad.  When  a  band  of  these,  under  Stafford,  seized  Scar- 
borough Castle,  the  Council  could  no  longer  resist  that  French 
war   which    Philip,    through    Mary,    was    forcing   on  them.     It  V^^  ,, 

1  o  J '  o  ReactlOD 

was  the  last  blow  :  it  forced  her  to  exact  great  loans  and  to  Ends. 
"  pack "  her  Parliament ;  it  ruined  her  with  the  nation  by 
leading  to  the  loss  of  C^alais.  All  eyes,  she  knew,  were  already 
turned  with  longing  to  her  sister.  The  times  required  the 
temporising  and  opportunist  policy  of  Elizabeth,  not  the  passion- 
ate, one-sided  sincerity  of  Mary.  She  had  all  the  Tudor 
strength  of  will  without  the  Tudor  suppleness.  Twenty-four 
years'  persecution  had  hardened  her  and  soured  her.  Thus  her 
111 
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iinnierited  sufferings  and  her  very  virtues  had  the  largest  share 
in  brin'^ino-  her  to  the  grave,  broken-hearted  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  shame  and  failure.     Such  are  the  ironies  of  history. 


SCARBOROUGH    CASTLE. 


CHARLES  In   the  reign  of  Edward   \l.  the  otticial  history  of  Church  and 

BEA^EY^  State   becomes   rather   more   subordinate   than   before    to    the 

Tbe  social   movements   of  the   revolution,   and   in   itself  is  neither 

under  Ed-  interesting    nor    permanent.       The    story    of    the     Protestant 

ward  VI.  misrule   only  points   the   moral    of  the   reaction   under   Mary, 
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and  shows  us  the  extreme  point  of  the  relii,nous  revolt  in 
Enghind — for  the  Puritan  victory  in  the  seventeenth  century 
wiu>  mainly  political — from   the  medieval  system. 

Uur  chronicle  of  acts  and  events,  however,  will  guide  us, 
like  the  lirst  signs  of  an  eartlu[uake  on  the  earth's  crust,  to  the 
real  centre  below,  in  the  popular  movements  to  and  fro,  and  in 
the  new  influence  of  the  Gospellers  over  the  masses  :  while  the 
abuse  of  this  influence  by  the  camarilla  of  adventurers  at 
Court  will  gain  a  fresh  importance  as  a  main  factor  in  dis- 
crediting tor  a  time  the  real  tendency  of  the  nation.  Somerset 
outweighs  Hoojjcr. 

First,   on    the   death   of  the  old  king  and  the  access-ion  of  church 

3.11(1    St^L6 

the  new,  a  minor  nine  3ears  old,  the  Crown's  firm  control  over 
religious  reform  was  exchanged  at  once  for  a  wider  liberty, 
and  in  the  next  two  years  for  a  definite  patronage  of  foreign 
doctrines  and  teachers.  In  1547  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  and 
the  Acts  against  the  LolLu-ds  (revived  in  1534  from  those  of 
Eichard  II.  and  Henry  V.')  were  repealed,  with  all  laws  and 
canons  against  clerical  marriage.  A  new  statute  abolished 
the  Conge  d'i'lire  as  a  farce,  and  decreed  that  bishops  should 
be  directly  named  to  vacate  sees  in  the  king's  letters-missive 
to  the  Chapters  and  thereupon'  consecrated.  Further,  since 
the  Crown  was  the  fount  both  of  spiritual  and  teniporid  juris- 
diction, most  of  the  citations  in  spiritual  cases  were  now  to 
run  in  the  king's  name.  It  was  reaffirmed  treason  to  deny 
the  sovereign's  supreme  headship  of  the  Church  in  England. 
Other  Acts  were  passed  for  communion  in  both  kinds,  and 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  chantries"  granted  in  1545  to 
Henry  VIII. — "  the  last  dish  of  the  last  course ;  for  after 
chantries,  as  after  cheese,  nothing  else  is  to  be  expected." 

In  the  next  year  the  English  Order  of  Connnunion  was 
approved,  and  in  1549  the  first  Jjuok  of  Common  Prayer, 
embodying  the  work  of  Henry's  Reformation,  with  a  few  more 
advanced  innovations,  passed  into  law,  followed  by  the  (Ordinal 
in  1550.     The  Edwardian  or    I'rotestant  Service  I>ook  in    1552 

'  But  not  from  the  "  De  Heretiois  Combuiendis"  of  Henry  IV..  whicli  jfave 
power  of  action  to  Bishops  ;  the  otlicr  two  statutes  "  tended  to  make  heresy 
an  offence  at  common  law." 

-  This  yielded  £180,000  (Strype).  out  of  which  were  founded  eighteen 
grammar  schools,  the  descendants  of  L'.:i7t  chapels  and  chantries  CHeyliu). 
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was  the  work  of  the  protectorate  of  Northiunberiand.  A 
(Hstinction  has  been  often  drawn  between  the  two  protec- 
torates, as  distinct  periods  of  the  reiyii ;  but  as  the  doctrinal 
changes,  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  and  the  same 
poHcy  in  Church  and  State  went  on  as  steadily,  though  not 
as  quickly,  under  tJie  Seymours  as  under  the  Dudleys,  the 
religious  history  can  be  treated  as  a  wdiole.'  The  change 
was  onh'  one  of  Court  factions.  In  the  year  of  that  change 
the  new  Regent  appointed,  on  the  lines  of  the  Act  of  1536  and 
in  direct  continuance  of  Somerset's  policy,  a  commission  to 
revise  the  Church  Law,  and  in  1553  made  a  fresh  seizure  of 
Chui'ch  plate  to  the  king's  use,  while  the  abolition  of  the 
Conge  d'elire  in  1547  was  completed  by  the  letters  jjatent  now 
granted  to  bishops  during  natural  life  or  good  behaviour 
They  were  to  perform  "  all  that  by  God's  Word  was  committed 
to  bishops,"  in  the  king's  naiue  and  by  his  authority.  The 
sanction  of  Cranmer's  Fortj'-two  Articles  was  the  last  religious 
measure  of  the  reigii,  for  the  matter  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion was  a  political  device  to  save  the  heads  and  fortunes  of 
unsuccessful  and  detested  courtiers  by  putting  a  dependent  of 
their  own  in  the  place  of  the  two  masterful  daughters  of  the 
Old  Lion — Mary  and  Elizabeth.  "  Popery  "  was  an  added  ob- 
jection to  the  older  in  the  minds  of  the  king  and  the  Scriptur- 
ists,  and  it  was  skilfully  used  by  Northiuiiberland,  who  was 
ready  to  profess  the  Roman  creed  on  the  scaffold,  and  to  curse 
the  "  false  preachers  who  had  led  him  to  err,"  if  only  he  might 
be  given  life — "  yea,   the  life  of  a  dog." 

But  if  the  legal  and  Court  history  of  religion  in  these  six 
years  cannot  claim  much  attention,  the  social  details  of  tlie 
first  Protestant  victory  among  the  English  people  are  full  of 
interest. 

First  of  all,  the  defeat  of  the  conservative  jmrty  in  tlie 
t'ouncil  was  really  the  result  of  the  progress  of  Jjutheran  and 
Zwinglian  doctrine  among  the  people.  Change  of  creed  was 
beginning;  roughly  speaking,  there  had  been  only  practical 
changes  under  Henry  VIIL  And  so,  early  in  the  new  reign,  the 
High  Churchmen  among  Bishojjs  and  Coimcillors — Gardiner 
of  Winchester,    Bonner   of    London,   Tunstall   of  Durham    (ini 

'  Lay  government  of  the  Church  was  of  course  tlie  central    feeling',  which 
unifies  all  these  diffei'ent  reg'enoies  and  periods  from   l."2',l. 
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15-17),  llcatli  of  Worcester,  and  Day  of  <  'liicliester  (in  1550) 
were  successively  attacked,  imprisoned,  and  deprived.  The 
Edwardian  persecution,  like  the  Marian,  fell  mainly  on  noble 
victims.      Gardiner,   on  his  exclusion  from   the  Privy  Council 


K;ii«»»n(%^ 


CIIANTRV    CHAPEL    OF    THE    THREE    KINGS,    BRISTOL. 


by  Henry's  will,  had  avowedly  taken  up  the  rdle  of  opposi- 
tion, alike  towards  the  Scotch  war,'  the  Iconoclast  visitation  of 
1547,  and    the  New  Injunctions.      Put  on  his   trial,  after  two 

■■  "Let  Scots  be  Scots  till  the  kinjr  comes  of  age." 
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detentions  in  the  Fleet,  by  a  test  sermon  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1549, 
he  failed  to  satisfy,  broke  Somerset's  injunction  "  not  to  handle 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass,"  and  maintained  that  the  king's 
supremacy  was  by  the  king's  minority  ipso  facto  in  abeyance. 
Accordingly,  on  June  30th,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  plied  iirst 
with  six  Articles  and  then  with  twenty,  and  as  he  would  not 
yield,  deprived  of  his  see,  February,  1551.  Till  Mary's  accession 
the  old  man  remained  in  the  Tower,  from  his  sixty-eighth  to 
his  seventieth  year,  without  books,  ink,  or  paper.  Edmund 
Bonner,  imprisoned,  like  Gardiner,  in  the  Fleet  for  his  merely 
conditional  promise  to  obey  the  Injunctions,  was  in  1548  exam- 
ined before  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Hooper  in  the  chapel  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  enticed  the  Primate  into  a  "  dispute  on  the 
Sacrament."  1  Then  he  objected  to  Hooper  and  Latimer  as 
legally  heretics,  yet  now  sitting  as  his  judges,  preached,  like  his 
leader,  a  "  wilful "  test  sermon,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea.  Cuthbert  Tunstall  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  about, 
the  time  that  the  Visitation  began  to  destroy  the  "abused" 
images,  and  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  Injunctions,  of  the 
Homilies,  and  of  Erasmus"  Paraphrase.  Thus,  within  nine 
months  of  the  new  reign,  Cranmer  was  left  the  only  t'hunthman 
on   the  Council. 

Heath  and  Day  in  1550 — the  one  for  refusing  the  revised 
Ordinal,  the  other  for  disobedience  to  the  Council's  order  for 
"  plucking    down   of  altars  and  setting  up    of   tables  "  - — ^joined 

'  "  It  tliat  be  the  law."  replied  Cranmer  to  one  of  Bonner's  oldtir  dicta. 
"  it  is  no  fTodly  law.'  "'  'Tis  the  kinn-'s  law  used  in  these  realms,"  said 
Bonner.  "Would  ye  were  less  full  of  that  and  more  knowing  in  God's  law 
and  your  duty."  "Well,  seeing  your  Grace  falleth  to  wishing.  I  can  also  wish 
man.y  things  to  be  in  your  person."  "  You  do  use  us."  broke  out  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  "to  be  seen  as  common  lawyers."  "Indeed.  I  knew  the  law  ere  ye 
could  read  it."  At  the  next  session  Bonner  read  Hooper's  works  to  prove  his 
heresy.  Latimer  lifted  up  his  hand,  as  he  said  to  still  the  crowd,  as  Bonner 
believed  to  rouse  it.  Cries  interrupted  his  reading,  succeeded  by  a  shout  of 
laughter  when  "  burly  Edmund  "  turned  round  with  a  mock  defiance  :  "  Ah 
Woodcocks.  Woodcocks."  Cranmer.  fretting  under  his  "  taunts  and  checks, 
calling  us "  (as  he  complained)  "  fools  and  daws  and  such  like,"  committed 
his  suffragan  to  the  Marshalsea. 

^  George  Day  "  answered  plainly  that  he  could  not  do  it.  saving  his  con- 
science. For  the  altars  seemed  to  him  a  thing  ancientlj-  established  by  agree- 
ment of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  ancient  doctors,  with  the  custom  of  many 
years.  ,and.  as  he  thought,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  .  .  .  He  would  rather 
lose  all  than  condemn  his  own  conscience." 
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their  seniors  in  prison  ;uul  clej)riv;ition  SepU'iuber,  1551.  \  oysey, 
of  Exeter,  in  the  same  year,  shared  the  same  fate,  as  a  "  lautor  " 
(favourer)  of  th(!  Devonshire  rebels  of  1549,  who  hail  de- 
luanded  "  that  the  new  service  be  laid  aside,  since  it    is  Hkc 


BISHOP    GARDINER. 

(By  per)U(o.>-(Oyi,  frmii  the  poytruit  at  Trinity  Hall,  Caiilbndijc.) 

a  Christmas  sjame,   and   the    old    service   ao-ain  usrd  with  the 
procession  m  Latin." 

On  the  other  hand,  Cranmer's  party  among  the  Bishops 
and  clergy,  though  all  content,  except  Hooper,  to  submit  ab- 
solutel}'  to   the   powers  that  be — whether   King,  Protector-  or 
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Council — suifered  not  only  from  Conservative  opposition,  but 
from  Court  plunderers  and  foreign  Anabaptists.  Some  under 
Boimer's  guidance  tried,  for  instance,  to  adapt  tbe  fidlest 
mediieval  ritual  to  the  English  Prayer  Book ;  the  Princess  Mary 
refused  to  surrender  the  Latin  Mass ;  Somerset  pulled  down 
St.  Mary-le-Straiid  for  his  town  palace  and  laid  hands  upon  St. 
Margaret's,  \\'cstminster  ;  the  seizure  even  of  Cranmer's  manors 
continued ;  Joan  Bocher  refused  to  "  confess  Christ  as  God," 
and  was  burnt  (May,  1.549),  as  was  George  Van  Paris,  in  April, 
1.5.51,  for  Arianism.  The  party  in  power — if  it  could  be  called 
a  party  at  all — was  indeed  a  Unity  in  Diversity.  Hooper  refused 
to  be  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  the  vestments  of  Antichrist, 
hut  after  six  months'  argument  with  Ridley  and  Cranmer,  and 
six  weeks'  reflection  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
his  Swiss  teachers  and  was  consecrated.  The  disorder,  poverty, 
and  discontent  in  the  mass  of  the  clergy  and  people  seem  by 
this  time  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  all  earnest  men.  The 
young  king  wrote  "  upon  reformation  of  many  abuses,"  and  his 
proclamations  forbade  not  only  "  quarrelling  and  shooting  in 
churches,"  but  also  "  the  bringing  of  horses  and  mules  through 
the  same,  making  (Jod's  house  like  a  stable  or  common  inn. " 
Priests  arc  not  to  be  mobbed  or  hustled ;  church  plate  and 
furniture,  in  spite  of  the  Protector  Somerset's  example,  is  not  to 
be  embezzled  or  stolen  outright,  as  men  might  think.  As  early 
as  February',  154S,  all  persons  are  strictly  forliidden  "  to  omit, 
change,  or  innovate  any  order,  rite,  or  ceremony  of  the  Church 
commonly  used  and  not  forbid  in  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign 
lord."  Along  with  this,  however,  came  an  order  for  the  absolute 
removal  of  all  images. 

Three    points  of  social  change  may  be  specially  illustrated 

— the   new  poverty  of  the    clergy,  the  decay  of  learning  and 

morals,  the  reformation  in  public  worship  and  education. 

Clerical  1.  Latimer,   who    preferred    to    preach    before    the    Court 

Poverty.       j-ather   than  to  retimi    to    his    old     see   of  Worcester,   on    his 

release  from  the  Tower,  denounced 

"  Tlie  scraping  and  getting  together  for  bodily  houses  while  the  soul's 
nouse  is  neglected.  .  .  .  We  of  the  olei-gy  had  too  much,  but  now  we 
have  too  little.  Schools  are  not  maintained,  scholars  have  not  exhibition, 
the  prpaehing-office  decayeth.  The  gentry  invade  the  profits  of  the  Clnirch, 
leaving   but  the  title     .     .     .     benefices  are  let  out  in  fee-farms,  given  to 
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servants  for  kcoiiiny;  of  liouiids.  li.-nvks.  ami  horses.  Tim  clorgy,  kept  to 
sorry  pittances,  are  forced  to  put  theins(!lves  into  freutlciueu's  houses  and 
serve  as  clerks  of  kitchens,  surveyors,  or  receivers." 

In  inikU'V  language  Crannier  protested  ;  in  the  stronger  form 
of  riot  tlie  Londoners  compelled  Somerset  to  leave  Westminster 
alone;  the  Comicil  was  informed  that  private  men's  halls  were 
hung  "  with  altar-cloths,  their  tables  and  beds  covered  with  copes, 
that  some  at  dinner  drank  from  chalices."  Sometimes,  it  was 
said,  the  wives  ot  the  new-married  priests  were  dressed  in  the 
altered  robes  of  the  old  service. 

2.  Worse   things  were  said    before    the    Court    by  Bernard 
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Gilpin,  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  then  rector  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring — 

"  Dispensations  tor  pluralities  an<l  non-residence  are  transported  hither 
from  Rome  and  farming  of  benefices  still  prevails.  Patrons  see  tliat  none 
do  their  duty;  tliey  think  it  as  good  to  put  in  asses  as  men.  Bishops 
were  never  so  libei-al  in  making  of  lewd  [unlearned]  priests,  and  ))atrons 
are  as  liberal  in  making  of  lewd  vicars.  Baptism  is  despised  and  the 
Holy  Communion  thought  nothing  of.  Learning  decays ;  men  will  not  send 
their  children  to  the  schools.  Look  upon  the  wells  of  the  realm — Oxford 
and  Cambridge — they  are  almost  dried  up.  Ministers  do  not  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  do  any  pastoral  work  the  first  year  after  presentation 
because  they  get  no  pay,  the  king  taking  the  first-fniits." 


The 

Clerical 

DecUne. 


Still 


violentl}'  did  Bacon  inveigh  against  the 


"gross  Gospellers,  who  crack  very  stoutly  for  remission  of  sins,  but 
are  puffed  up  with  pride,  swell  with  envy,  wallow  in  pleasures— whose 
religion  is  disputation  ;    of  Christian  acts  nothing  at  alL" 
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'Vhv  decline  in  the  clerical  stundard,  Lurd  W'aru-ick  told 
Cecil,  was  "  in  that  priests  be  so  sotted  of  wives  and  children 
that  they  forget  their  poor  neighlnnn-s  and  all  other  matters  of 
their  calling." 

3.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  however  true  the  general 
decline  in  learning,  morals,  and  decency,  owing  mainly  to  the 
example  of  the  courtiers,  there  is  a  brighter  side  in  the  honest 
attempts  at  a  real  reformation  in  public  worship,  and  in  primary 
education,  as  well  as  in  English  trade  and  industry.  As  we  are 
here  only  dealing  with  religion,  it  will  be  enough  to  instance 
the  First  and  Second  Prayer  Books,  the  Forty-two  Articles, 
Cranmer's  Catechism,  and  the  twenty  now  grammar  schools  of 
the  reign  (p.  328)  as  proofs  of  a  higher  movement  than  mere 
Church  plunder  and  fanaticism. 

The  Prayer  Book  of  1549  was  defended  by  Cranmer  against 
the  J  )evonshire  complaints  as  being  nothing  but  the  old  services 
in  English,  purged,  condensed,  and  simplified,^  and  for  this 
there  was  evidence  in  the  retention  of  the  ancient  vestments, 
lights,  and  chief  ceremonies,  with  even  the  title,  of  the  "  Mass." 
Matins  and  Evensong  represented  the  Hours,  and  place  was 
found  especially  in  the  visitation-ottice  of  the  sick  for  auricular 
confession  and  priestly  absolution.  The  Traditio  Instrument- 
orum,  or  giving  of  the  sacred  vessels,  was  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Ordinal.  Only  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  coidd 
fairly  be  thought  obscure  in  this  summary  (as  it  really  was) 
of  Hem-}'s  reforming  work.  In  its  system  of  Lessons  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  its  compactness  and  popular 
character,  the  English  Prayer  Book  was  certainly  the  best  liturgy 
in  Christendom. 

But    in    the   second   book   of    1552    the   aims   of  purifying 

'  For  the  ritual  chang-e-s  up  to  l.")47.  rf.  Bishop  Blaudford's  Diary  referrin? 
to  Worcester : 

*'  In  Januaiy.  1539,  the  monks  of  tins  climeli  put  on  secular  habits. 

"  1547.  Candlemas  Day.— No  caudles  liallowed  or  borne.    Asli  Wednesday.— No  ashes. 

"1648  March  25.  Palm  Sunday.— No  Palms  or  Cross  borne  in  procession,  Easter  Eve. —No 
Are,  but  the  Paschal  Taper  and  the  Font.  Easter  Day.— The  Fix,  with  the  Sacrament,  taken 
out  of  the  Sepulchre,  they  sinking  'Clirist  is  Kisen'  witliout  procession.  Good  Friday.— No 
creeping  to  the  Cross.  October  20.— The  Cup  with  the  Body  of  Christ  was  taken  away  from 
the   Altars. 

"  1549.  Good  Friday.— No  Sepulchre,  or  Service  of  Sepulchre.  Easter  Eve.— No  Paschal  Taper, 
or  Fire,  or  Incense,  or  Font.  On  April  23rd — Mass,  Matins,  Evtnsong,  and  all  other  service  in 
English. 

"All  Mass  Books,  Graduals,  Pies,  Portasses,  and  Legends,  broiiglit  to  the  Bishop  and 
burat,"' 
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and  ralionalisini;-  the  (':itlu)lii-  services,  ami  explaining  eveiT- 
thing  by  Scrii)ture  references,  ovci-puwcn-t'd  eveiy  other.  Even 
kneeling    at    ('onnmniion    was    defended    as    "no    adoration    to 
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any  Real  Presence  of  C'hrist's  natnral  flesh  and  blood.'' 
The  name,  the  vestments,  the  symbolic  rites  of  the  llass 
disappeared  ;  the  manual  acts  of  consecration  were  no  longer 
directed  ;  the  posture  of  the  priest  was  changed  froin  "  afore 
the  midst  of  the  altar"  to   the  North  Side  of  the  Table;  long 
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exhortations  were  added  in  the  style  of  the  foreign  reformers ; 
yet  the  revohition  was  more  in  i-nln-irs  than  in  icxi,  and  tlie 
Protestant  meaning  left  implicit  in  the  hook  was  only  partially 
made  clear  in  the  new  appendix  of  Crannicr's  Forty-two 
Articles  of  Religion. 

For  in  the  last  three  3'ears  (1549-1.552)  the  Primate  had 
passed  from  his  Lutheran  to  his  tinal  and  mainly  Calvinistic 
phase  of  behef.  He  difiered  from  the  exti-eme  Swiss  Sacra- 
mentaries  in  his  doctrine  of  a  special,  though  entirely  spiritual, 
presence  in  the  Eucharist  ;  but  under  the  influence  of  Bucer, 
Martyr,  Ridley,  and  John  k  Lasco,  in  1550  he  had  already 
left  the  Lutheran  stand]")oint  of  his  Catechism,  translated 
from  Justus  Jonas  in  154s.  The  foreign  refugees — welcomed 
in  England,  endowed  with  Divinity  Professorships  at  the 
two  Universities,  or  allowed  to  settle  and  form  congregations 
in  London  and  the  South-Eastern  Counties — combined  with 
Ridley's  influence  to  produce  the  Ai'chbishop's  final  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  gradually  accepted  as  the  text-book  of 
English  orthodox  opinion.  The  "  Defence  of  the  True  and 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament "  is  based  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Ratranuu  in  the  ninth  century,  and  embodies 
the  view  which  was  consciously  impressed  upon  the  Second 
Prayer  Book  (1552),  and  which  dominated  the  Anglican 
divinity  of  the  sixteenth   century. 

So,  whether  or  no  Bertram,  the  Priest  of  Corbey,  in  880, 
is  only  another  name  for  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  proverb  of 
Edward's  time  will  need  another  step — "  Latimer  leaneth  to 
Cranmer,  Cranmer  leaneth  to  Ridley,  Ridley  leaneth  to  his 
own  singular  wit  "—and  that  wit  leant  to  the  first  Sacramental 
Controversy  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  sixteenth  century, 
on  the  Eucharist  and  on  Predestination,  took  up  the  watch- 
words of  the  ninth. 

Lastly',  in  such  matters  as  education,  the  young  king, 
though  surrounded  by  adventurers,  had  firm  and  generous 
views  of  his  own.  Ultra- Protestant  though  he  was,  he  wished 
to  make  some  use  of  the  Church  plunder  that  kept  pouring 
into  Court  for  works  of  learning  and  charity.  From  the 
£1.S0,000  realised  by  the  sale  of  chantries,  chapels,  and  their 
landed  property,  he  endowed  or  re-endowed  twenty  grammar 
schools ;   and  for  three  classes  of  poor  he  especially  provided 
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by  three  foundations.  For  "  inqioiint  "  jmor.  or  ratlicr  for  their 
children,  he  began  Christ's  Hosjiital;  lor  "casual"  poor  lie 
dissolved  the  Palace  of  the  Savoy  and  gave  the  funds  to  the 
Hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew:  for  "ex- 
travagant "    poor    ho    aimed    at    turning    the    king's    palace    of 
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Bridewell  into  a  "  Spital  for  ramblers,  dissolute  and  sturdy 
beggars."  These  are  part  of  religious  history,  not  only 
because  Church  funds  provided  the  means,  and  many  of  the 
new  schools  were  simple  refoundations  of  the  old  with  part  of 
the  old  endowments,  but  also  because  Edward's  personal  action 
is  directly  traced  to  the  sermons  and  advice  of  Bishop  Ridley. 
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Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  verdict  upon  the  rehgioiis  history  of 
Edward's  reign,  as  upon  the  Lancastrians,  must  be  "  Lack  of 
governance."  It  was  this  feehng,  "  Sauve  qui  pent,"  which 
caused  the  claims  of  the  clergy  in  L547  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament,  to  continue  the  revision  of  Canon  Law  and  of  the 
Service  Books  by  themselves,  and  to  have  provision  made  for 
poor  incumbents  in  the  "  year  of  first  fruits  " — of  which  appeal 
the  "  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarnm  "  of  1551  was  the  only 
result.  Whatever  else  thrived,  clerical  interests  did  not.  The 
lay  domination  of  Henry's  reign  had  become  a  lay  tyranny  over 
the  Church.  Abuses  seemed  to  be  amended  "  in  the  devil's 
way — by  breaking  in  pieces."  The  real  reformers  were  hope- 
lessly outnumbered  by  the  self-seekers,  and  it  was  against  these 
that  all  honest  men  rebelled.  Not  a  man  cried  "  God  save  you  '  " 
to  Northumberland  as  he  rode  through  London  from  the  Court 
to  secure  the  person  of  Mary  and  the  succession  of  his  own 
House,  in  1553.  "  With  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,"  the 
Protestant  leader  proclaimed  the  Catholic  Princess  as  (jHieen, 
and  in  this  pi'oclaimed  al.'^o  the  practical  failure  of  the 
Protestant  movement  in  Enoland. 


CHARLES    The  reign  of  Mary,  as  the  religions  reaction,  naturally  divides 
BEA2LEY.    ''^'°    '-^   time   of  Old   Catholic   and    of  Papal  restoration.     The 

The  Spanish  marriage  (on  July  25,  1554)  marks  the  change  from 

Catholic        ,  ,       1-        ,  -n      1-  1       "    1        1  1  1 

Reaction.  'Tardiners  more  English  and  tolerant  ascendancy  to  the  perse- 
cuting regime  of  Philip  and  Philip's  wife.  The  queen  and  her 
husband  maintain  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  teeth  of  growing 
popular  opposition,  of  Pole's  rehictanco,  of  Bonner's  weariness. 
From  her  accession,  Mary,  as  a  convinced  Ultramontane, 
is  set  upon  formal  reunion  with  Rome  ;  but  that  reunion  is 
not  accomplished  till  Polo,  on  November  80,  1554,  as  Papal 
Legate,  restores  the  kneeling  Parliament,  representing  the 
nation,  "  to  the  comnainion  of  Holy  Church." 

In  the  <^)ueen's  private  chapel  and  at  her  coronation 
(October  ],  1553)  the  Latin  Mass  is  at  once  restored:  in  her 
Proclamation  of  August  Ls  in  the  same  year,  the  "devilish 
terms  of  Papist,  Heretic,  and  such  like "  are  forbidden,  along 
with  "  private  interpretation  of  Cod's  Word  after  men's  own 
brains  "  ;    but    the   official   restoration   of  the   older   Relin-ious 
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Statutes  is  only  to  tlio  lust  year  (if  Henry  \'11I. — to  ir)4-(i-7. 
But  in  the  next  year,  Mary  and  I'olc  j^o  bacic  behind  the 
Keforniatit)n  Parliament,  and  proclaim  orthodoxy  according 
to  the  standard  of  ]:'r29.  The  two  dates  are  signs  of  the 
twofold  spirit  and  leatlership  of  the  Catholic  Reaction. 

During  the  earlier  Ministry  of  "  Wily  Winchester,"  the  Church 
Royal  style  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church  is  ^q.,^^ 
retained;  there  is  no  organised  jiersecution  :  and  tiie  Pope 
is  otfieially  ignored.  In  the  Royal  Injunctions  of  Jhirch, 
1554,  the  (,)neen  retains  the  same  claims  as  her  father  to 
Spiritual  Headship,  and,  (|uite  after  his  manner,  re-enforces 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Six  Articles  of  15H9. 

We  may  thus  distinguish  a  niore  Roman  Sovereign,  a  loss 
Roman  Minister  and  Parliament,  a  non-Roman  aristocracy 
and  ndddle  class — agreed  in  supjiorting  the  (i)ueen's  title  and 
the   Old  Religion,  understood  in  a  somewliat  elastic  sense.' 

Naturally  the  question  of  Clary's  personal  position  called 
for  the  first  attention ;  and  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Queen's  First  rarliament,  Cranmers  sentence  against  the 
Queen's  motlier  was  annulled,  but  without  reference  to  the 
Pope.  The  Tudor  succession  was  re-established  by  disregard 
ing  all  the  changes,  the  storms,  and  the  disinheritings  of 
Hem-y's  fitful  reign.  Then  quickly  followed  the  repeal  of  various 
Religions  Acts  of  Edward  VI. — for  receiviiig  Comnuniion  in 
both  kinds,  tor  the  abolition  of  Conr/e  d'l'iirr,  for  abolishing 
images,  for  abrogating  certain  Holy  I)ays,  for  legalising  clerical 
marriage,  for  Uniformity  of  Worship,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
English  Ordinal.  The  same  Parliament  passed  two  acts 
against  Disturbers  of  Preachers  and  Unlawful  Assemblies, 
and  tinally  attainted  of  treason  (Jranmer,  the  Dudleys,  and 
five  others,  of  whom  three  had  been  already  executed. 

Thus  far,  Mary's  First  Parliament  had  legally  restored  the 
Settlement  of  Henry  YIII.  :  the  (i)ueen's  Injunctions  enforced 
the  same  with  penalties,  and  provided  (in  No.  15)  that  bishops 
might  "  supply  the  thing  wanted  in  them  before "  to  those 
ordained  by  the  Edwardian  Ordinal  of  1550,  and  "  admit  them 

'  At  the  end  of  the  reigrn  Convocation  was  reviewing  the  "  Institution  of 
a  Christian  Man,"  preparing  for  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
establishinfr  schools  at  cathedrals,  petitioning  for  the  Homilies,  Catechism,  and 
Primer  in  English.     ("Convocation  of  .Januar\.  l.",.")S,  under  Pole.) 
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to  minister."'  Convocalinn,  iiiountiiiie,  tliinned  out  liy 
doin-ivjitioii  of  the  luariicd  cleryv  iiiid  the  fliffht  of 
Uhr;i-rn)testiUit.s,   was  entirely  reactionary.      Henry   A'lll. 
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governed  the  Clerical  I'arliament  by  terror:  Edward,  Mary, 
and  EHzabcth  got  their  way  in  eliminating  adversaries.  Now 
it  instantly  anathematised  I'oynet's  Catechism,  which  in  its  last 
session  it  had  formally  approved,  and  reasserted  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence. 

When  Mary's  Second  Parliament  met  on  April  2,  l.jo4, 
the  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  was  announced  from  the 
throne  as  impending,  and  was  at  once  met  with  the  pre- 
caution of  the  Act  for  Securing  the  Royal  Power.  Philip  was 
to  have  the  title  of  king  but  no  hand  in  the  govermnent, 
and,  in   case   of  Mary's   death,  could    not   succeed   her.      Rut 

popular  feeling  was  not  satisfied 
with  Gardiner's  fencings;  a  semi- 
nationalist,  semi-Protestant  revolt 
broke  out  in  Kent,  the  Midlands, 
and  Devonshire  under  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir 
Peter  Carew.-  Again  the  reaction 
overleaped  itself— like  the  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace,  a  really  national 
movement  failed  to  disturb  the  deeper  feeling  of  love  of  order 
and  strong  government  which  had  made  Henry  king  and 
kept  him  king  against  all  odds.  The  i-ebellion  provoked  the 
instant  deaths  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1554,  of  her  father  and  Wyatt  ten  days  later,  and 
led  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Persecution. 

But  Mary's  political  and  religious  resentments  were  stiuui- 
lated  by  three  other  events  of  the  same  year  (1554).  On 
July  25tli  she  was  married  at  Winchester  to  Philip,  ■'  the  son 
of  Charles  the  Emperor,"  the  leader-designate  of  Catholic 
Sovereigns ;  on  November  24th  Pole  entered  London  as  Papal 
Legate  ;  and  on  November  30th  the  Legate  absolved  the  nation, 
and    restored    it    to    the    Roman    Catholic    world.      Between 

'  /./'.,  those  consecrated  by  the  old  form  were  to  re-ordain,  as  far  as  neces- 
sary, those  ordained  only  by  the  English  rite. 

"  Cf.  account  in  Froude,  v..  321,  note,  of  a  Protestant  outrag'e  committed 
by  the  Gibbses,  the  friends  of   the  Carews. 
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December  2()th  and  .laiiiiary  4lli  the  Lords  and  L'ouiiiioiis  re- 
pealed "  all  Acts  and  Provisions  made  against  the  See  Apostolic 
since  the  twentieth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  "  ;  but  they  added 
a  saving  clause — "  For  the  Establishment  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Pos- 
sessions and  Hereditaments  conveyed  to  the  lait}',"  which  showed 
that  the  central  problems  of  power  and  property  were  still  Ibre- 
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closed.  The  Popes  could  not  win  back  the  Church  lands  and 
revenues,  and  Pole,  summoned  to  perform  his  commission  in 
this  matter,  but  unable  to  move  further,  was  suspended  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  denoimced  by  the  Jesuits  wliom 
he  had  refused  to  admit  into  his  Province. 

The  Marian  reaction  had   still   four  years  to  run — and    in 
that  time  it  contrived  to  ruin  itself  and  the  Roman  cause  b}" 
burning  heretics.      The  onl}'  wholesale  religious  per.secutiou  in 
112 
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Its  Fea- 
tures. 


English  history  Hes  between  the  S]>:uiish  marriage  and  the  death 
of  the  Queen:  between  the  arrival  of  I'olo  and  the  last  execu- 
tions of  November  10,  155S,  wo  have  well-nigh  the  whole  of  this 
most  un-English  age  of  English  history.  Under  King  Henry's 
Whip  with  Six  Strings  twenty-eight  had  suffered ;  under  Mary 
and  Pole,  at  least  277.'  Yet  it  was  not  the  half-Italian 
cardinal,  nor  the  Spanish  husband,  nor  even  the  chaplains 
and  apparitors  whom  each  brought  with  him,  that  really 
inspired  the  judicial  nuu-ders :  the  Queen  herself  was  the 
efficient  cause  of  all.  She  settled  and  contirmed  the  death- 
punishments  of  nearly  800  men  and  women  for  speculative 
error :  her  purpose  was  honest,  desperately  earnest,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  "  bloody."  It  was  her  "  rattling  letters "  that 
roused  the  lagging  prelates  to  do  their  work.  "  In  public  and 
open  space  were  ]3Ut  into  the  tire  really  to  be  burned,  to  the 
great  horror  of  their  Offence  and  manifest  example  of  other 
Christians,"  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergy,  eight  gentlemen, 
eighty-four  artisans,  one  hundred  husbandmen  and  labourers, 
tifty-tive  women,  and  four  children. 

In  this  persecution  there  is  to  be  noted : — First,  the  number 
of  eminent  men,  as  well  as  of  poor  and  ignorant  folk,  who 
suffered  ;  second,  the  foreign  or  partly  foreign  blood  or  con- 
nections of  many  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  bearing  of  Zwinglian 
views  upon  uncompromising  heresy — such  as  that  of  Joan 
Bocher,  Anno  Askew,  or  George  Paris  in  earlier  time ;  third, 
the  local  distribution  of  the  burnings — which  were  mainly  in 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  coimties ;  and  fourth,  the  com- 
parative inaction  of  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  Pole,  and  the  evident 
lead  taken  by  the  State,  rather  than  by  bishops  or  clergy,  as 
before  in  defying  Rome  and  defining  doctrine,  so  now  in 
death-punishments  tor  religious  heterodoxy. 

The  third  of  these  pomts,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  second,  deserves  more  attention  from  its  hidden  meaning 
"All  the  towns  conspicuous  for  persecution  were  on  the  old 
roads  between  London  and  the  seaports,  at  which  Continental 
refugees  would  naturally  arrive.  The  old  idea  of  the  exceptional 
cruelty  of  the  bishops  in  the  capital  and  the  home  counties 
is  yielding "  to  the  more  natural  and  better-supported  theory 
that  the  extreme  Sacrarnentaries,  especially  the  half-socialist 
'  Burnet  counts  284,  besides  (18  who  died  in  prison. 
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Anabaptists,  wurc  most  niinicrniis  in   Ijiniiloii,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
East  Anglia. 

In  tlie  diocese  of  London  perished  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight:  in  that  ot'  Canterbury,  tifty-tivc :  in  that-  of 
Norwich,  to  which  tiic  (jtiiccn  !iad  given  her  tirst  promisrs 
of  tolerance,  forty-six;  in  no  other  did  tlie  nund)ers  ex- 
ceed seven  —  not  even  in  Oxford,  wliere  the  three  chiefs 
were  burnt  :uid  tlie  great  contriiNcrsies  held.  !n  Jjiiicohi, 
Durham,  Carlisle.  Wells,  Hereforii,  and  Worcester  there  were 
no  ■'  niartyrisings." 

Again,  Gardiner — who  was  opposed*  both  to  the  Spanish  *"""'*® 
match  and  to  the  Heresy  Act  of  1554.  who  fell  into  the  Bishops, 
background  after  the  landing  of  Philip  in  July  and  of  Pole  in 
November  of  th.it  year,  and  who  died  on  November  12,  1555 — 
was  too  thorough  an  Englishman,  as  Pole  was  too  gentle  a 
Christian,  to  be  forward  in  the  judicial  massacres,  of  which  he 
only  saw  the  beginning.  During  his  ascendancy,  no  heretic 
was  burned  in  England':  till  his  death  no  heretic  was  burned 
in  Winchester  diocese:  and  ]h'  never  sat  on  a  Heresy  Com- 
mission save  once  as  Chancellor  in  the  cases  of  Rogers  and 
Hooper.  Pole's  Reformation  leanings,  like  Contarini's,  were 
no  secret,  and  John  Foxe  himself  admits  that  he  was  not 
of  the  "  cruel  and  bloody  sort  of  Papists."  Even  Bonner,  the 
fierce,  revengeful,  contemptuous  judge — glad  to  have  his  old 
enemies,  who  had  deprived  and  harassed  him,  at  his  mercy — 
was  something  of  the  English  gentleman,  not  wholly  lost  in 
the  priestly  zealot.  He  tried  to  save  William  Hunter  of 
Brentwood :  he  was  reprimanded  for  his  lenity  in  other  cases 
by  the  Privy  Council.  He  defends  himself  by  letter  in  a  tone 
of  discontented  indifference  to  the  whole  business. 

In  fact,  the  general  residt  is  that  the  Bi.shops  followed  and  The 

Oucgh's 

did  not  prompt  the  will  of  their  hard-ruled  Queen,  whose  Feelings. 
half-SpanLsh  blood  explains  and  suggests  much.  She  felt 
towards  Protestants  as  her  mother  had  felt ;  and  months 
after  every  one  of  her  English  (_'ourt  had  sickened  of  the 
butchery,  she  pressed  on — as  she  had  threatened  in  1553 — 
to  the  end.  Had  she  borne  a  son  to  Philip  as  she  hoped, 
we  might  have  seen  a  curious  forecast  of  the  Revolution  ot 
1688.      As    it    was,   men    waited    for   her   approaching  death, 

1  Up  to  July,  i->:a. 
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sure  of  a  better  successor,  as  I  hey  would  have  waited  for 
Mary  IT.  to  succeed  Jauies  II.,  if  his  uuhickv  sou  liad  not 
been  born  to  frighten  Englishuieii  uitii  a  jiossihlc  eternity  ot 
Jesuit  rule. 

But  tliougli  neither  Gardiner  nor  Pole  was  a  lioi-n  perse- 
cutor, they  represented  diffei-ent  policies,  different  religious 
conditions.  The  one  ainunl  simply  at  undoing  the  recent 
Protestantising  movement :  the  other  presided  over  the  delinite 
return  to  the  Roman  obedience.  Pole  wished  to  see  the  full 
medieval  .system  back  again,  and  in  that  wish  he  did  not 
stick,  as  his  nature  would  have  led  him,  at  the  revival 
(Januarv,  15.5.5)  of  the  Heresy  Laws  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  W., 
and  Henry  V.  At  this  moment  the  Loyalist  and  Catholic 
parties  m  the  majority  seemed  alike  set  on  severities. 

Cranmer,  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  opposition,  had 
been,  of  course,  attainted  on  the  (^)ueen's  accession ;  the  new 
injunctions  had  fallen  upon  the  married  and  other  Edwardian 
bishops,  who  held  their  sees  l)y  letters  patent  during  good 
behaviour.  Tunstall,  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Heath  and  Day — de- 
prived in  the  late  reign — were  restored  to  Durham,  Winchester, 
London,  York,  and  Chichester.  Twelve  anti-Roman  prelates 
were  displaced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  all  foreign 
refugees  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  realm  within  four-and- 
twenty  daj's  on  pain  of  imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods:  and 
some  NOO  emigrants,  with  200  of  their  English  disciples,  are 
said  to  have  fled.  Safely  on  the  Continent,  like  Pole  under 
Henry  VIII.,  these  men  helped  by  their  furious  writings  to 
bring  down  vengeance  upon  their  friends.  "  That  outrageous 
pamphlet  of  Knox's " '  gave  the  signal  for  ]"iersecution.  Per- 
haps there  was  something  besides  power  and  opportunity  which 
changed  Mary's  temper  from  the  tone  of  her  fir.st  procla- 
mation to  that  of  her  last  years.  On  her  accession,  "  though 
not  hiding  the  religion  which  God  and  the  world  knoweth  she 
hath  ever  professed  from  her  infancy  ....  she  minded  not  to 
compel  any  her  subjects  thereunto,  until  such  time  as  further 
order  by  connnon  assent  should  be  taken  thereunto."  The 
Protestant    threats  of  murder    and  rebellion   from  Zurich  and 

'  ■'  A  Faithfull  Admonition  to  tl>c  Professours  of  God'.s  Trutli  in  En^'land," 
1.').54.  Tlie  quotation  is  from  a  letter  to  Cnlvin  from  various  English  refugees  at 
Frankfort  ;  Parker  Society.  "  Original  Letters  of  the  English  Pieformers,"  p.  700. 
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Geneva^;  Knox's  Wiir-cry,  tliat  im  idnLilor  and  no  woman  may 
rule  God's  people,  tor  "  in  iho  juidst  of  thy  brethren  shall 
thou  choose  thy  king,  and  not  from  among  thy  sisters";  the 
msults  offered  at  the  restoration  of  the  Latin  Mass  in  the 
larger  towns  and  the  more  excited  country  districts,  bore  their 
fruit  in  the  nuisters  of  Smithtield.  Where  Latimer  had  sent 
images,  the  Queen  now  sent  men,  to  be  burned. 

The  gloomy  record  of  these   latter  years   (1555-58),   from 


STEEL    BAND    THAT    FASTENED    CRANMER    TO    THE    STAKE. 
[AshmolcaTi  Museum,  Oxford.) 

the  Spanish  marriage^  and  recDnciliation  with  fiome  to  the  Typical 
death  of  Pole  and  his  Queen,  is  lighted  up  by  the  heroism  of 
the  Marian  Martyrs.  Whatever  of  controversial  virulence 
and  uiisrrupulons  misrule  had  disgraced  the  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, was  forgotten  in  the  good  end  made  by  the 
nobler  spirits  of  the  party,  and  not  least  by  many  of  tlie 
hund)lpr  suHerers.  It  will  be  enough  to  take  a  few  instances— 
a  bishop,  a  preacher,  a  scholar,  a  labourer,  and  a  woman — to 

'  One  Ross,  or  Rose,  was  said  also,  in  Enj^land,  to  have  prayed  jiublicly  for 
the  Queen's  death. 
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sliDW  what  a  stand  was  made  by  Kni,dish  society,  even  by  tbe 
EnLi'lish  poor,  ai^ainst  the  return  to  Rome.  Hugh  Latimer, 
Rowland  Taylor,  Rose  Allen,  William  Hunter,  and  Sir  John 
Cheke — such  men  and  women  tell  us  how  deep  the  social  gulf 
was  fixed  between  a  free  nation  and  the  Roman-Spanish  ideal, 
as  Philip  and  his  chaplains,  Da  Castro,  De  Soto,  and  \'illa  Ciarcia 
Latimer,  imderstood  it.  Latimer  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
eminent  victims.  The  one  leader  of  the  extreme  Protestants 
at  the  Court  of  Henry  who  had  kept  a  manly  freedom,  who  had 
"  discharsed  his  coiiscience  and  framed  his  doctrine  according 
to  his  audience,"  and  who.se  teaching  had  championed  the 
better  side  of  the  Edwardian  Reformation,  now  refused  to  flee. 
Though  a  "  sore  bruised  man,  about  threescore  and  seven  years 
of  age,  yet  still  at  his  work,  winter  and  summer,  about  2  of 
the  clock  every  morning,"  he  was  "  as  willing  to  go  to  London 
at  this  present  as  ever  to  any  place,  doubting  not  that  God, 
who  had  made  him  worthy  to  jireach  before  two  Princes,  would 
enable  him  to  witness  to  the  third,  cither  to  comfort  or 
rliscomfort  eternally."  And  so,  getting  rid  of  faithful  John 
Careless,  the  weaver  of  Coventry,  who,  like  a  true  friend, 
would  have  died  for  him  if  so  he  could  have  saved  him, 
Latimer  went  up  before  the  Council,  passing  that  Smithfield 
which,  he  grimly  said,  had  long  groaned  for  him.  Committed 
once  again  to  the  Tower,  where  he  had  spent  the  last  seven 
years  of  Henry's  reign,  he  joked  with  the  Lieutenant.  "  If 
he  did  not  guard  him  better,  he  would  escape  ....  He 
thought  he  would  burn,  but  he  was  like  to  starve  for  cold," 
Again  brought  before  the  Council,  he  twitted  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  with  garbling  Scripture  and  "  clij^ping  of  God's 
coin."  He  refused  all  compromise  upon  the  Sacrifice  or 
Presence  in  the  ila.ss — it  was  only  spii-itual — the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  was  "perfect,  and  re(|uired  never  again  to  be 
done,  and  God  the  Father  was  pacified  with  that  only  onmi- 
sufficient  and  most  painful  sacrifice  of  that  sweet  slain  Lamb, 
Christ  our  Lord."  Sj'stematic  theology  he  refused  to  dis- 
cuss. "  You  look  for  learning  at  my  hands,  which  have  gone 
so  long  to  the  school  of  oblivion — the  l)are  walls  my  library — 
and  now  you  let  me  loose  to  come  and  answer  to  Articles." 
He  was  sent  to  burn  at  Oxford,  where  he  cheered  the  feebler 
spirit  of  Ridley — "  Be  of  good  cheer  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall 
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this  day  light  such  a  candle  as  shall  never  be  pnf  out  " — 'and 
so  ended."  "  Three  things,"  saj's  his  chaplain,  "  ho  did  specially' 
pray.  First,  for  grace  to  stand  till  dcatii.  Second,  that  (Jod 
would  restore  the  Gospel  to  England  once  again  ;  and  llieso 
words,  'once  again,  once  again,'  he  did  so  inculrate  and  beat 
into  the  ears  of  tlie  Lord  God,  as  though  he  liail  s^'cn  God 
before  hiui  and  spake  lace  to  face.     'I'liinl,  lir    prayi'il   lor  the 
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THE    BrRNING    OF    LATIMER    .\>:i)    RIDLEY. 

(Eoxc's  "Book  of  iliirti/rs,"  1003.) 

life  of  the  Lad}'  Elizabeth,  whom  with  tears  he   desired  for  a 
comfort  to  this  comfortless  England." 

Latimer  was  a  yeoman's  son,  and  his  death  was  a  challenge 
to  his  class,  the  backbone  of  English  life.  Li  him,  "  a  courtier, 
yet  honest,"  Mary  struck  not  at  lieresy,  men  thought,  so  much 
as  at  manhood  :  his  matchless  popular  eloquence  was  most  felt 
in  his  death.  While  Ridley  had  grasped  at  the  See  of  Durham 
on  the  eve  of  his  fall,  the  ex-Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  con- 
fidant of  Edward,  would  not  be  drawn  from  his  preaching; 
and  at  the  last  he  "  received  the  Hame  as  if  embracing  it,  and 
strokino:   his    face    with    his    hands,  bathed    them    in    the    fire, 
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Father  in 


crying  out   vehemently   in   his   own    English   tone. 
Heaven,  receive  my  soul.'  " 

All  that  is  noblest  in  the  Protestant  martyrs  comes  out  in 
"  downright  Father  Hugh  "  ;  but  Rowland  Taylor's  death 
showed  the  quieter  virtues  of  a  man  like  Chaucer's  "  Parson 
of  a  town"  who  had  never  mixed  in  politics,  and  had  no 
interest  but  "Christe's  -lore."  Burnt  to  death  in  his  own 
parish  of  Hadleigh  he  stood  without  crying  or  moving,  with 
his  hands  folded,  till  one  named  Soyce  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  a  halbert,  and  he  fell  down  dead  in  the  fire. 
"  D.  Taylor,  in  defending  that  was  good,  at  this  plas  left  his 
blode,"  was  carved  soon  after  on  a  rough  black  stone  that 
marked  the  site. 

In  Sir  John  Cheke,  the  tutor  of  Edward  VI.,  the  model  of 
young  ililton,  who  conformed  and  so  was  "  restored  to  liberty, 
but  never  to  contentment,"  we  have  the  best  type  of  scholarly 
Protestant,  marked  by  the  royal  policy  ibr  death  or  insult. 
As  he  recanted,  he  was  only  compelled  to  sit  on  the  bench 
with  Bonner  and  judge  the  Esse.x  heretics.  The  di.sgrace 
sickened  him  of  life:  in  1.5.57  at  the  age  of  43,  he  was  dead. 
No  one  case  marks  more  clearly  the  special  point  of  the 
Marian  persecution — its  systematic  attack  on  men  of  light 
and  leading.  It  was  not  the  number  but  the  quality  of 
its  victims  that  so  stirred  Englishmen.  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
Hooper,  Ridley,  Cheke,  Philpotts,  Ferrar,  Bradford,  Bland, 
and  Taylor — it  was  the  degrading  and  burning  of  such 
men  that  recalled,  in  a  more  odious  shape,  the  terror  of 
Thomas  Cromwell. 

But  the  stories  of  Rose  Allen,  (ir  Alice  Benden,  or  AMlliain 
Hunter,  are  evidence  of  the  deep,  if  not  wide,  hold  of  Pro- 
testant belief  among  tlie  common  people.  Their  obstinacy 
was  invincible,  the  magistrates  reported.  In  f;ict,  no  perse- 
cution which,  like  this,  merely  dealt  with  tlie  leaders  or 
typical  groups  of  a  great  resistance,  could  be  successful. 
Extermination  was  the  only  hope  of  Mary's  policy.  Year  by 
year  the  Protestant  minority  increased,  while  the  hearts  of 
even  "rank  Papists"  grew  cold.  One  feeling— of  utter  dis- 
gust and  hatred  of  the  Government,  its  burnings  and  its 
blunderings,  its  loss  of  Calais  and  of  Cuines,  its  failure  to 
fight   either   with   enemies   or   with   lieretics— swept   over    the 
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people.  The  inoli  shouted  Amen  to  tlie  prayers  of  the  hist 
Sinithfield  victims.  The  (.^)ueeu,  harreii,  deserted  by  her 
liusband,  conscious  of  the  intense  loathing  of  her  people, 
whom  she  believed  herself  to  be  saving  from  national  per- 
dition, without  support   in   Coimcil  or   among  the  bishops,  still 


SIR   JOHN    CllEKE. 

(From  the  jncture  htj  Holhciu,  hy  permission  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Manchester.) 

pressed  on.  Pole,  distrusted  and  suspended  by  the  Pope,  left 
alone  with  the  (|)ueen  his  cousin,  gloomily  threw  himself  into 
the  massacre  to  prove  his  orthodoxy.  Thus  Bonner,  who 
would  have  saved  young  Hunter,  was  forced  to  send  him  back  Hunter. 
to  die  at  Brentwood.  He  was  only  nineteen,  and  he  feared  that 
he  might  flinch.:  "Good  people,  pray  for  me,  and  despatch  me 
quickly."     "  Pray  for  thee,"  cried  some  around,  "  I  will   no  more 
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pray  for  thee  than  a  dug !  "  As  the  faggots  were  lighted,  he 
threw  the  psalter,  which  he  liad  ke])t  by  him,  into  his  brotlier's 
hands.  "  Think  on  the  holy  sufferings  of  Christ,"  cried  the 
brother,  "  and  be  not  afraid."  "  I  am  not  afraid,"  answered  the 
dying  boy. 
^^^  Like   him,  Rose  Allen,  of  Colchester,  thoiifrht   "  the  more  it 

AI16I1.  '  o 

burned  the  less  it  felt."  At  the  time  of  her  arrest  her  judge 
had  held  her  hand  in  a  candle-Han  le  till  the  sinews  cracked. 
She  had  a  pitcher  in  the  other  hand,  and  "  might  have  laid 
him  on  the  face  with  it,"  but  did  not ;  only  when  released  for 
a  time,  took  up  in  her  burnt  hand  a  cu]i  of  drink  to  her  mother 
bedridden  above  stairs.     Next  day  she  suilered. 

At  the  last,  men  and  women  were  driven  in  batches  to  the 
stake ;  thirteen  were  burnt  together  at  Stratfordde-Bow.  Smith- 
field  seemed  like  a  human  sliambles :  it  was  more  than  could 
be  borne.  Only  the  death  of  the  (i)ueen  prevented  a  rising  of 
all  England  ;  and  her  persecution,  lier  "  blood}- "  inemor}', 
was  at  the  root  of  the  English  feeling  whicli  has  lasted  to 
our  own  century  and  caused  so  much  harshness  in  England, 
and  still  more  in  Ireland,  to  loyal  fellow-citizens — Rather  Turk 
than  Pope." 

E  GORDON  Though   avc  have   evidence   that   there   was   a   desire   for   the 

DUFF 

The  Scrijjtures  in  English   at   an   early  date,  we  cannot   show  any 

I^m'^*^  version  of  importance  before  that  issued  by  John  Wycliffe  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  revised  by  John  Purvey  about  the 
year  13SS.  This  vei-sion  was,  we  can  see,  widely  read,  ibr  we 
have  still  in  existence  numerous  manuscripts  more  or  less 
finely  illuminated  (Vol.  II.,  p.  231).  Printing  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1477  (Vol.  II.,  p.  718),  but  religious  troubles 
prevented  any  attempt  being  made  to  print  a  Bible ;  to  have 
done  so  would  have  involved  the  jDrinter  in  serious  difficulties 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  if  not  with  the  .temporal ; 
and  our  printers  were  too  cautious  to  run  any  risks.  It  is 
from  abroad,  thei-efore,  that  the  earliest  version  of  the  English 
Scriptures  comes. 

In  1525  Tindale's  New  Testament  appeared,  the  first  portion 

'  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting:  that  throuyh  a  quartan  fever  in  the  lastanonth 
of  the  year  15.58,  thirteen  bishops  and  many  clergy  died,  clearing  away  some 
of  the  strongest  reactionaries. 
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of  the  Scriiitiin^s  iirintcd    in    Kiitjlisli.       Tiiidalc    (or  Tvii<lalc)'    Tindaie's 

•  -  '  '  Testa.- 

was  born  in  (Jloucestersliiro  about  14.S4,  and  cducaUid  at  me^t. 
Oxford,  though  ho  afterwards  moved  to  (anibriilge.  After 
some  years'  work  in  England  as  a  tutor  and  a  chaplain,  he 
migrated  to  the  Continent,  with  an  annuity  of  £10  per  annum 
from  his  patron  Humphrey  Monmouth,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  tran.slation  of  the  New  Testament.  This  work 
having  been  tinished  at  Hand)urg,  Tindale  passed  on  to 
Cologne  and  consigned  it  to  (^(uentall  to  print.  When  the 
work  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  middle  of  St.  Luke's  GosiDel 
a  raid  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  printing  office,  and 
Tindale,  taking  such  sheets  as  wore  printed,  Hed  with  his 
assistant  Joye  to  Worms.  Here  the  work  was  entrusted  to 
Peter  Schofl'er,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  printer  of  ]\Iainz, 
who  printed  an  edition  in  small  octavo,  which  was  tinished  in 
1525. 

This  first  translation  met  with  little  favour  amongst  the 
English  bishops,  and  Tunstall,  then  Bish(.)p  of  London,  preached 
against  it  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  So  numerous  were  its  errors, 
that  it  was  considered  wise  to  buy  uj)  and  destro_y  all  the 
copies  that  could  be  found.  This  injudicious  proceeding 
encouraged  Tindale  to  continue  printing,  and  the  oppuHition 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  only  increased  the  ilcniand. 
From  Antwerp  numerous  editioiis  were  sent  over,  badly  printed 
and  carelessly  corrected,  tint'  at  least  being  (•dited  by  Tindaie's 
old  companion,  George  Joye.  In  1585  Tindale  had  become  so 
troublesome,  that  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Court 
of  Brussels,  and  .an  order  was  issued  for  his  imprisonment. 
On  Fridaj-,  October  IG,  15.3(i,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his 
body  burnt,  no  etlort  having  been  made  in  England  to  save 
his  life. 

In  1533,  owing  prob.ably  to  the  advocacy  of  Cromwell  and  The  First 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Convocation  passed  a  decree  that  the  Scrip-  ^^le^" 
tures  should  fie  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  .and  at  the 
end  of  1534  "  begged  that  his  ALijesty  would  vouchsafe  to 
decree  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  by  some  honest  and  learned  men,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  king."  As  the  outcome  of  this  movement,  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  the  English  Bible  was  issued  in  October,  1535. 

'  He  himself,  and  the  best  earlv  authorities,  wrote  "  Timliile." 
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It  was  translated  I'roin  the  German  and  Latin  versions  by 
Miles  Coverdale,  and  the  expenses  connected  with  it  were  paid 
by  Cromwell.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  given  entire 
satisfaction,  for  we  again  find  Convocation  petitioning  the 
king  that  the  Bible  might  be  "  b}'  learned  men  faithfnlly  and 
purely  translated  into  the  English  tongue."  In  1587  another 
version,  known  now  as  Matthew's  Bible,  was  jmblished  "  with 
the  king's  most  gracious  license."  It  was  made  up  jiartly  of 
Tindale's  and  partly  of  Coverdale's  translations,  with  some 
revisions  by  John  Rogers,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
([uaintness  of  the  side-notes. 
The  Great  Coverdale  had,  in   the  meanwhile,  been  engaged  on  a  new 

Bible,  translation,  assisted  by  several  eminent  scholars,  and  this  was 

finished  in  1538.  In  oi'der  that  it  might  be  printed  in  the 
best  possible  style,  permission  was  obtained  from  Francis  I. 
to  have  it  printed  in  France,  and  it  was  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  Regnault,  an  eminent  Parisian  printer.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  vigorous  efforts  were  being  made  to 
persuade  Francis  to  withdraw  the  licence  he  had  given ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  considered  the  wisest  course  that  each  portion 
as  it  issued  from  the  press  should  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  help  of  Bonner,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  London,  who  was  then  engaged  on  a  political 
mission  to  France,  and  could  therefore  pass  his  baggage  with- 
out examination.  In  December,  153<S,  Francis  issued  an  order 
to  stop  the  further  printing  of  the  Bible,  and  ordering  that 
such  portions  as  had  already  been  finished  should  be  de- 
stroyed. As  it  was  now  impossible  that  the  printing  could 
be  continued  in  France,  Cromwell  obtained  from  Paris  such 
materials  as  were  necessary,  and  the  work  was  finished  at  home, 
the  complete  book,  known  as  the  "  Great  Bible,"  being  issued 
in   April. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year  Henry  VIII.  issued  an  in- 
junction preventing  anyone  for  the  five  years  next  ensuing 
from  printing  any  Bibles  in  the  English  tongue  except  by 
permission  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
A  revised  edition  of  the  Great  Bible,  with  a  prefatory  letter 
by  Cranmer,  was  issued  the  following  year,  and  numerous 
editions  followed.  The  curates  and  jiarishioners  of  every  parish 
were  commanded  to  obtain  a  copy  and  place  it  in  the  church 
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for  the  eoiniuoii  uso  of  the  jn'ople,  tlic  price  being-  fixed,  liy  the 
king's  eoiiiinuiid,  at  ten  shiUings  unbound,  and  not  exceeding 
twelve  shillings  bound  and  clasped.     From   this    translation  of 


"COVKUD-ILES    TOVVEK,"    PAIfiXTOX. 


the  Bible  conies  the  version  of  the  Psalms  whi(di  is  still  used 
in  tlie  Prayer-ljook. 

The  next  important  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  (iencva 
version,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  issued  in  15G0  at  Ceneva. 


The 

"  Breeches " 

Bible. 
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This  version  is  most  commonly  known  as  the  "  Breeches " 
Bible,  from  the  quaint  translation  in  Genesis  iii.  7.  It  seems 
to  be  a  pojmlar  belief  that  copies  of  the  "  Breeches  Bible  "  are 
rare,  whereas  in  reality  no  Bible  is  so  common,  for  in  the  fifty 
years  after  its  first  publication  over  a  hundred  editions  were 
issued.  The  notes  and  translation  of  this  version  have,  as  is 
natural,  a  strong  Calvinistic  tendency,  for  the  work  was  done 
by  Nonconformists  residing  in  Geneva.  Thus  it  never  became 
an  authorised  version,  being,  as  James  I.  said,  "  the  worst  trans- 
lated of  all  English  Bibles,"  but  its  handy  size  and  division 
into  verses  made  it  popular  with  the  ordinary  people. 


GATHERING    MANNA. 
{Wnodcut  ill  tlie  Great  L'lble  of  1553.) 


The 

Bishops' 

Bible. 


During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  undertaken,  in  order  to  supply  a  version  free  from 
the  party  .spirit  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  containing  the  latest 
work  in  Biblical  scholarship.  The  work  was  superintended  by 
Archbishop  Parker,  who  gave  out  various  portions  to  different 
bishops  to  translate,  he  himself  revising  the  whole  as  w^ell  as 
translating  certain  portions.  This  version  is  known,  on  account 
of  the  tran.slators,  as  the  "  Bishops'  Bible,"  and  the  tir.st  edition 
was  issued  in  1.508.  It  was  soon  afterwards  authorised  to  be  read 
in  chui'ches,  and  Convocation  issued  an  order  to  compel  bishops 
to  purchase  copies  both  for  their  own  houses  and  for  their 
cathedrals,  and  in  the  same  way  many  parish  churches  were 
forced  to  acquire  it.      The  various  editions  all  show  consider- 
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able   altei'.ations,  especially 


ill    llu'    Xew    Tostanient,  and    tlieir  The  Au- 
...         .  ,  ,    .  thorised 

etiect  IS  to  be  traGe,d;m  oiii-  jM-csciit    version.  version. 

In    1()()7    forty-soven    trauslaturs    set    to    work    on    anotliur 

translation  of   the  l!ible   under   the  direction  of   15ancroft,  and 

endi<l    tlicir   undertaking   in   1610.      They  followed   as    far   as 

possible  tlie  "  ordinary  Bible  read  in  chtirches,  commonly  called 

the    Eisho])s'    Bible,"   though    it    is    not    possible    to    determine 

wliicli    edition    of  it;    and    their    version,    which    is   still    our 


iff  S^i|f^1ra#iSP 

K&j  ■    v-al |.t;.-    r  J. !*:■  J  LI  1-iL 


SOLOJION'S    TEMPLE. 
(WKMlad  in.  the  Bislwiis    Bible  of  1068.) 

authorised  version,  was  issued  in  Kill.  Though  it  was  founded 
on  the  Bishops'  Bible,  many  excellent  renderings  were  accejited 
from  the  Rheims  and  Douay  versions.  The  tTreek  editions 
used  for  the  New  Testament  were  l^eza's  of  1582  and  Stephens' 
of  1550,  wliich  in  their  turn  were  largely  taken  from  the  Greek 
Testament  of  Erasmus. 

The  eleven  troublous  years  occupied  liy  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary  are  full  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  They 
witnessed   more   fighting  within    the  four  seas  than  had   been 
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.seen  since  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Ro.se.s,  and  no  .sn(;h 
time  of  turmoil  was  to  come  again  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  1()42.  The  time  wa.s  specially  notable  for 
the  despei-ate  lighting  between  Englishmen,  in  the  three  great 
rebellions — that  of  the  men  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  favour 
of  Romanism  in  1.549,  that  of  Rett's  east-country  men  directed 
against  social  abuses  in  the  same  year,  and,  lastlj',  Wyatt's 
rising  in  the  winter  of  1.552-54,  aimed  against  Queen  Mary's 
Spanish  match.  In  addition,  two  important  episodes  of  foreign 
war  took  place — Somerset's  invasion  of  Scotland,  ending  in  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh  in  1547,  and  Mary's  disastrous  strife 
with  France  in  1557-58. 

Very  considerable  forces  were  put  into  the  field  on  several 
of  these  occasions — Somerset  took  18,000  men  into  Scotland 
in  1547,  and  there  must  have  been  as  large  a  number  in  arms 
in  various  parts  of  England  in  1549,  when  the  Devon  and 
Norfolk  rebellions  were  both  needing  suppression.  Luckily, 
we  have  very  full  authorities  for  the  details  of  most  of  the 
fighting,  information  being  as  full  for  the  sixteenth  century  as 
it  is  scanty  for  the  fifteenth. 

The  new  characteristics  which  we  begin  to  note  in  the 
English  armies  of  the  middle  years  of  the  century  are  changes 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  Continental  wars.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  is  the  growing  numbers  of  the  cavalry  as  opposed 
to  the  foot-soldiery,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  old  English 
custom  of  making  the  horseman  dismount  on  the  battlefield 
and  using  him  only  to  strengthen  the  line  of  infantry.  Since 
the  heavy  cavaliy  of  Francis  I.,  aided  by  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  artillery,  had  broken  at  Marignano  (1515)  the 
hitherto  unconquerable  pikemen  of  Switzerland,  the  reputation 
of  the  mailed  horseman  had  been  much  rehabilitated  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  once  more  expected  that  he  should  be 
able,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  ride  down  infantry. 
But  the  infantry  must  be  caught  unprepared  or  else  shaken 
by  the  use  of  firearms  before  the  charge  was  delivered  upon 
them.  Hence  came  the  practice  of  furnishing  cavalry  with 
harquebuses  or  pistols,  to  enable  them  to  open  gaps  in  the 
enemy. 

In  the  army  which  Somerset  conuuanded  at  Pinkie  there 
were  six  thousand  horse  to  ten  thousand  foot,  the  largest  pro- 
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portion  of  the  I'oniior  that  h.ul  ovor  yet  hecn  seen  in  an 
Enghsh  army.  Naturally,  thcretore,  in  the  battle  itscit  there 
was  much  mori!  list;  of  the  cavalry  arm  than  had  been  seen  in 
any  tight  on  British  ground  since  Edward  l.'s  victory  at  Falkirk. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  to  raise  this  large  body  of  horse 
Somerset  had,  contraiy  to  English  custom,  enlisted  several 
baiiils  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Among  the  men  at  arms  Avere 
a  body  of  Italians  under  a  captain  named  Malatesta.  Many 
of  the  hackbut  men  or  har([uebusiers  also  were  Spaniards  or 
Italians,  commanded  by  Pedro  Ganiboa,  a  Spanish  soldier  of 
fortune.  Apparently,  two  hundred  out  of  the  six  hundred  of 
these  primitive  dragoons  were  foreigners.  To  eke  out  the  horse 
the  "  Bullenei's  "  had  also  been  brought  across  the  water.     These 


HENRY    Vni;s    BrvEECU-LO.\DIX(;    MUSKET. 
(Tcnver  of  London.) 


were  a  corps  of  hve  hundred  light  cavahy,  enlisted  for  service 
as  the  garrison  of  Boulogne ;  they  ^vere  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  permanent  regiment  of  regular  troops  that  had  vet  been 
seen  in  England.  Peace  existing  with  France,  it  was  possible 
to  bring  them  over  for  the  Scotti.sli   war. 

The  infantry  were  still  "  bows  and  bills  "  of  tlie  old  fashion, 
but  they  were  supplemented  b)-  a  certain  amount  of  troojis 
tin'nished  with  firearms,  though  we  do  not  hear  of  more  than 
six  hundred  of  these  "  hackbutters  afoot,"  as  Holinslied  calls 
them.  The  artillery  was  far  more  numerous  and  also  more 
movable  than  it  had  been  in  the  armies  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, and  tliere  was  a  considerable  body  of  pioneers  with  the 
expedition. 

The  Scots  came  out,  as  of  old,  with  their  great  masses  of 
pikenien  in  solid  squares.  To  some  tliirty  thousand  foot  they 
had  but  eight  lumdi-ed  or  a  thousand  horse,  antl  this  force, 
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divided  into  two  small  bodies,  did  them  no  service  in  the  da}-, 
save  threatening  foi'  one  moment  to  attack  the  English  artil- 
lery in  Hank,  an  enterprise  from  which  they  promptly  swerved 
when  they  saw  succour  approaching. 
The  Les-  The  tight  of  Pinkie  was  not  one  of  the  battles  of  the  old 

SOUS  of 

Pinkie.  tyP®'  ^^^  which  the  Scots  waited  in  position — as  at  Falkirk, 
Bannockburn,  or  Flodden — to  receive  the  English  attack.  Both 
parties  rapidly  advancing  to  seize  the  same  point  of  vantage, 
they  came  into  line  against  each  other  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
the  Scots  on  the  lower,  the  English  on  the  higher  slope. 
Somerset's  cavalry  had  outmarched  his  infantry  and  guns,  in 
their  haste  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  hence  they 
got  into  action  long  before  the  rest  of  the  army  was  up.  The 
main  body  of  the  English  horse,  some  8,200  lances  in  two 
divisions,  charged  downhill  on  to  the  Scottish  van,  the  most 
advanced  of  the  three  "battles"  in  which  the  enemy  Avas 
advancing.  The  solid  uiass  of  pikemen  Hung  the  cavalry  back 
with  great  loss,  but  could  not  ])ursue  them  up  the  hill,  along 
whose  crest  the  rest  of  the  English  army  was  now  getting 
into  line.  They  remained  halted  where  the}'  were,  in  a  position 
half-way  up  the  slope,  which  meant  ruin  whether  they  advanced 
or  retreated.  Somerset  ordered  forward  his  guns  to  the  edge 
of  the  ridge,  sent  forward  archers  and  hackbntters  to  gall  the 
Scottish  columns,  and  chai-ged  them  again  with  the  whole  oi 
his  cavalry,  when  they  began  to  falter.  This  time  the  horse- 
men broke  into  the  gaps  in  the  line  of  spears,  rolled  the 
shattered  masses  downhill,  and  massacred  them  as  they  Hed. 
Thus  Pinkie,  like  Falkirk  (Vol.  11.,  p  51.),  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  powerlessness  of  the  j)ike  against  horsemen 
combined  with  missile  weapons.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
cannon  and  archery  the  columns  might  no  doubt  have  held 
their  own  against  the  cavalry.  The  crash  with  which  Lord 
Grey's  first  charge  was  thrown  back  is  described  as  being 
fearful.  The  Scots  "  stood  at  defence,  shoidders  nigh  together, 
the  fore  ranks  stooping  low  before,  well  nigh  to  kneeling,  their 
fellows  behind  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  the  one  end 
of  the  pike  against  the  right  foot,  the  other  against  the  enemy's 
breast,  so  nigh  as  place  and  space  would  suffer,  so  thick  that 
a  bare  finger  shall  as  easily  pierce  through  the  bristles  of  an 
angry  hedgehog  as  any   encounter  the  front   of  their  pikes." 
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From  this  t'oruiidablc  mass  Greys  cavalrv  wore  daslicil  bark 
with  ease;  they  could  not  get  neiir  the  men  in  tin'  hostile 
froTit  Une,  and  fell  stridden,  horse  and  rider,  eii^'lit  feet  in  front 
of  it.  But  when,  instead  of  a  cavalry  cliarjre,  the  pikcmcn  had 
to  face  salvoes  of  artillery  delivered    I'mm   a  distance   of  two 
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hundred  yards,  and  a  peltins;-  tiro  of  archery,  the  very  densc- 
ness  of  their  array  was  their  ruin.  They  could  not  stand  the 
fire  for  long,  broke,  and  tlien  were  charged,  and  tied  down  the 
slope,  "  leaving  the  hillside  like  a  woodyard,"  from  the  countless 
staves  of  the  pikes  that  they  cast  away. 

In  the  year  1549  we  find  that  Somerset  used  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  forei<rn  mercenaries  at^ainst  the  rebels — not 
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I  few  hundred  liarquebusiers  such  as  had  been  seen  at 


merely 

Pinkie,  but  large  corps  of  both  horse  and  foot.  It  seems  a 
curious  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate  that  against  the  devoted 
Romanists  who  raised  the  Devonshire  rebellion,  Somerset 
employed   a   regiment   of  Italian   foot,  under  one   Spinola,  all 

armed  with  the  harquebus,  it 
would  appear ;  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  riotous  Reformei's  of 
Norfolk  were  being  put  down  by 
a  force  under  Northumberland 
which  included  1,400  Protestant 
(ierman  lanzknechts.  Probably 
this  employment  of  foreigners  on 
a  large  scale  was  dictated  as  much 
by  a  fear  of  the  possible  mis- 
behaviour of  English  shire-levies 
when  opposed  to  rebels,  as  by  a 
reliance  on  the  disciplined  courage 
of  the  Italians  or  Germans,  or  a 
contidcnco  in  the  superiority  of 
their  new  tirearms  to  the  old 
English  bow.  Indeed,  the  bow- 
men do  not  seem  to  have  fek  any 
inferiority  to  the  liarquebusiers : 
it  was  not  the  deficiency  of  their 
infantry  weapons,  but  their  almost 
entire   want   of  cavalry,  that   was 

I aa      —  ^  the  ruin  of  the  rebels.     For  both 

■HHjjJI^^i^^^^^^f^l^l        in    Devon    and    Norfolk    the    in- 

^ 3       surgents    could    put     few    or    no 

horsemen  into  the  field  ;  the  gentry 
and  richer  yeomanry,  who  alone 
were  wont  to  serve  in  the  mounted 
arm,  liaving,  almost  without  exception,  remained  loyal  to  the 
Government.  Kett  had  a  few  scores  of  horse  in  his  camp  at 
Mousehold  Heath,  but  they  shirked  the  fighting,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  "good  for  booty  alone  and  not  for  blows." 

It  was  this  want  of  horse  which  caused  the  rebels  in  both 
parts  of  England  to  prefer  defending  entrenched  positions, 
bridges,  or  barricaded  villages,  to  facing  the   king's   troops   in 


(Toiver    of  London.) 
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the  open  tiold.  Xearty  all  the  fighthig  took  place  in  or  .ilioiit 
towns  or  villages,  or  in  front  of  fortified  camps,  and  the 
engagements,  though  fierce  and  frequent,  did  not  take  the 
shape  of  battles.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  cannon  had  grown 
common  in  England  during  the  last  generation,  and  that  the 
rebels  found  it  easy  to  obtain  them,  partly  (it  Avould  seem) 
by  taking  them  from  ships — for  merchant  vessels  in  those 
troublous  times  genei'ally  carried  a  few  small  guns — and  partly 
by  seizing  them  from  the  houses  and  castles  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry.  Both  in  Devon  and  Norfolk  we  hear  a  good  deal 
of  the  insurgents'  artillery,  and  Rett's  master-gunner,  one 
William  Miles,  seems  to  have  handled  his  guns  very  etiiciently 
and  done  considerable  service  with  them. 

That  Somerset  and  his  successor,  Northumberland,  were 
wise,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  when  they  emploj'ed 
foreigners  against  English  insurgents,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  events  of  1.553-54.  The  native  levies  had  no  affection  or 
loyalty  whatever  for  either  of  the  Protectors ;  their  only  feel- 
ing of  respect  and  obedience  was  for  their  sovereign,  and  for 
the  self-seeking  minister  they  had  nothing  but  distrust.  This 
appeared  clear  enough  when  Northumberland  raised  troops  to 
support  the  usurpation  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  to  put  down  the  adherents  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
obvious  heir  to  the  throne  by  all  rules  of  succession.  First 
the  host  sent  out  under  the  Protector's  son,  and  afterwards 
that  which  he  himself  led  out  for  the  invasion  of  the 
eastern  counties,  melted  awaj'  when  bidden  to  attack  the 
Queen's  levies.  Not  a  man  could  be  induced  by  personal 
attachment  to  the  Protector  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
rightful  Queen. 

When  Wyatt,  a  few  months  later,  raised  Kent  in  arms  to 
protest  against  Mary's  Spanish  match,  he  was  well  aware  of 
this  fact.  He  and  his  confederates  may  have  contemplated 
the  Queen's  ultimate  deposition,  but  they  kept  their  plan  to 
themselves,  protested  their  loyalty,  and  only  claimed  to  be 
rising  against  evil  councillors  and  traitorous  advisers.  The 
rebels'  proclamation  impeached  the  ministers,  but  said  no 
word  against  Mary  herself.  It  was  this  fact  that  brought 
about  Wyatt's  first  successes,  as  well  as  his  ultimate  failure. 
Men  joined  him  because  they  disliked  the  Spanish  match  and 
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the  proddiniiianrc  n\'  the  lldinanists  :it  ('nui'l.  IJiit  they  hcLjaii 
to  iiiek  away  from  him  wlica  tlie  (.^iieeii  made  her  ministers' 
ciuarrcl  her  own,  came  forward  in  pei'son  to  eall  for  licr 
subjects'  loyal  service,  and  sliowcd  herseh'  at  the  head  of  her 
forces,  it  was  the  conviction  that  after  all  they  were  traitors, 
levyinsj  war  a,u;ainst  their  lawful  mistress,  that  made  Wyatt's 
men  leave  their  colours  and  disjierse  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
rising.  When  the  final  attack  on  London  was  delivered, 
less  than  a  thousand  rebels  remained  with  their  leader,  and 
these  were  the  desperate  zealots  who  could  not  endure 
Popery,  or  the  men  who  had  made  themselves  so  prominent 
that  they  knew  that  no  tardy  submission  would  bring  them 
pardon. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  during  Wyatt's  rebellion  we  The 
leani  that  the  organisation  of  the  London  militia  into  "  bands"  M°iiitia 
with  a  fixed  imiform  had  been  completed.  All  had  been 
clothed  in  white  coats,  and  in  the  fighting  about  Charing 
Cross  and  Westminster,  much  confusion  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  both  the  men  who  had  deserted  to  Wyatt  and  those 
who  had  adhered  to  the  Queen  wore  the  same  clothing.  The 
rebels  were  recognised  by  the  fact  that  they  were  muddy 
from  a  long  night  march  over  miry  roads,  and  the  loyalists' 
cry  was  "Down  with  the  daggle-tails  ! " 

After  ^^'yatt  had  been  put  down,  there  was  no  serious 
rebellion  in  England  against  Mary,  and  the  only  fighting  in 
which  English  troops  were  engaged  in  her  latter  years  was  the 
campaign  of  St.  Quentin.  The  force  which  was  sent  to  aid 
King  Philip  was  composed  of  five  thousand  men.  Its  muster- 
rolls  are  preserved,  and  we  note  in  them  the  first  use  of  the 
familiar  word  "  regiment "  that  is  found  in  the  English  army.  The  first 

The   whole   expedition   is  called    "a   regiment   of   1,000   horse    "^^^^' 
.  ment. 

and   4,000   foot."      Of  the  horse    half  were   men-at-arms,  half 

light-horse  or  "  demi-lances."     Each  of  these  bodies  was  divided 

into  rive  "  bands "  of  one  hundred  men,  headed  by  a  captain, 

lieutenant,  and  "  ancient."     The  foot  were  in  forty  companies 

of  one   htmdred   men,   each   headed   by   a   captain,  but   there 

seems  to  have  been  no  unit  of  organisation   larger   than   the 

company.     It  is  to  be  presumed   that  if  called  upon   to  form 

a  line  of  battle,  they  would   still    have   drawn  up  in  the  old 

"vaward,    main-battle,    and    rearward"    formation,    with    their 
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cavalry  on  the  wings.  But,  as  they  only  formed  part  of  a 
large  allied  army,  they  were  not  called  upon  to  do  any  separate 
lighting  of  their  own. 


W.  LAIRD 

CLOWES. 

Maritime 

Warfare 

and  Com 

merce. 


A  Board 
of  Ad- 
miralty. 


The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  witnessed  a  decline  in  the  strength 
of  the  Navy  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father's  government. 
Henry  died  in  1547,  leaving  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  of  which 
thirty  were  large  ones,  and  two  galleys.  Edward  d'lvd  in  1.55o, 
leaving  a  fleet  of  only  fifty-eight  ships.  Progress  was  chiefly 
stayed  by  the  dissensions  between  the  Lord  Protector  and  his 
brother,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  by  the  petty  jealousies 
and  selflsh  ambitions  which  too  often  flourish  during  a  minority. 
The  'pei'i<onnel  of  the  navy  did  not,  however,  deteriorate,  and 
whenever  the  navy  was  employed  it  conducted  itself  upon  the 
whole  with  great  credit.  Its  co-operation  in  Scotland  with  the 
land  forces  in  1547  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  example 
of  its  kind  in  our  histoiy :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  victory  of  Musselburgh  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  efl'ect  of  the  flanking  fire  of  the  English  ships  upon  the 
Scots  army.  The  prompt  action  of  the  gallant  Captain  William 
Winter,  in  falling  upon  the  very  superior  French  force  which 
was  blockading  the  Channel  Islands  in  1549,  was  another 
enterprise  worthy  of  the  growing  spirit  of  the  sea-service.  But 
the  Navy  was  ill-managed  and  badly  looked  after  in  London, 
and  consequently  its  usefulness  abroad  was  cramped :  and  the 
piratical  adventurers,  who  had  for  a  time  been  cowed  by  the 
vigorous  policy  of  Henry  VIII.,  began  once  more  to  render  the 
narrow  seas  very  insecure. 

During  this  short  reign  ordinances  were  first  issued  for 
the  conduct  of  the  principal  oflicers  of  the  Navy,  and  these 
ordinances  form  the  basis  of  all  later  instructions  which  have 
since  been  promulgated  for  the  civil  government  of  the  Navy. 
The  officers  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Navy 
Office  were :  the  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  the  Master  of  the 
Ordinance,  the  Surveyor  of  Marine  Causes,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Controller,  the  General  Surveyor  of  the  Victualling,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Ships,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Stores;  and  they  were 
directed  to  meet  once  a  week  at  the  office  on  Tower  Hill,  to 
consult  together  for  the  good  order  of  the  Navy,  and  t(i  report 
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their   proceedings   once   a    inonth    to  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
To  each  member  were  also  assigned  certain  specilied  duties. 
T'neMer-  The  (iovernmcnt  was  happily  less  remiss  in  its  attention  to 

Marine  Commerce  than  in  its  attention  to  the  fleet.  In  154tS  an  Act 
was  passed  for  entirely  opening  the  Newfoundland  trade,  and 
for  removing  various  obstacles  by  which  up  to  that  time  it 
had  been  hampered.  In  the  same  year  the  English  merchants 
in  Antwerp  complained  of  certain  hardships  under  which  they 
suffered,  and  obtained  the  interposition  of  Edward's  ambas- 
sadors. When  the  regency  of  the  city  suggested  that  it  was 
strange  that  a  king  of  England  should  more  regard  a  company 
of  merchants  than  the  friendship  of  a  great  emperor,  Smith, 
the  king's  ageiit,  made  the  highly  honouraL)le  reply :  "  The 
king,  my  master,  will  support  the  commerce  of  his  subjects 
at  the  hazard  of  the  friendship  of  any  monarch  upon  earth." 

The  privileges  of  the  English  merchants  in  Antwerp  dated 
from  14()(j,  and  were  very  valuable.  At  that  time,  according 
to  a  memorial  which  in  Elizabeth's  days  was  addressed  to 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  there  were  not  in  all  the  town  above  four 
hundred  merchants,  nor  were  they  adventurers  by  sea:  and 
the  town  was  poor.  But  after  the  settlement  of  the  English, 
rents  rose,  excise  duties  and  tolls  increased,  and  the  Antwerpers, 
who  had  possessed  but  six  vessels,  became  exceedingly  wealthy, 
and  great  builders  of  ships  and  shippers  of  merchandise.  And 
so  thoroughly  did  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  realLso  the  import- 
ance to  Antwerp  of  the  English  element  there,  that,  although 
he  resisted  the  protestations  of  princes  against  his  proposed 
estaViIishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  city,  he  cpiickl^'  gave 
up  the  project  when  in  1550  he  discovered  that,  if  he 
p\u-sued  his  plan,  the  English  merchants  woidd  desert  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  (lovernment  also  did  much  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade  with  France,  and  for  the  repression  of  the  shipping  of 
goods  in  foreign  bottoms.  In  the  meantime  the  Levant  trade 
grew,  and  the  trade  with  Guinea  was  securely  established, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Thomas  Wyndham,  who  made  three 
voyages  to  the  African  coast.  Other  extensions  of  English 
commerce  and  English  maritime  adventure  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  next  section  (p.  301,  setj.). 

The  peaceful  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne   was   much 
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tacilitatoil  bv  tlic  ni^lion  of  :i  squadron  of  six  racn-of-war,  The  Navy 
whicli  had  ln'cn  lU'sitatclu-il  liy  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  jjary. 
in  the  interests  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  watch  the  coast  of 
Suffolk,  and  to  prevent  the  princess  from  leavinsr  the  country. 
The  shi]is  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Yarinoutli. 
where  they  were  boardi'd  liy  Sir  Henry  Jerne.yam,  a  bold  and 
tactful  partisan,  who,  in  a  few  hours,  persuaded  their  com- 
manders to  desert  l^ady  Jane  and  to  acclaim  as  Queen  the 
princess  upon  whose  lilierty  they  had  been  ordered  to  place 
restraint.  The  Navy  more  honourably  distinguished  it.self  'r 
the  following  year  by  formally  exacting  a  recognition  of 
England's  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  narrow  seas.  Philip 
of  Spain,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
sail,  came  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Mary  at  Winchester. 
William,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  father  of  the  great 
admiral  who  .subsecpiently  counnanded  against  the  Armada,  was 
at  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  when  he  sighted  the  Spanish 
fleet  coming  up  the  Channel.  Philip's  admiral  carried  the 
Spanish  flag  at  the  main,  and  this  Howard  would  not  brook. 
He  refused  to  salute  tmtil  the  Spaniard  should  lower  his 
colours  and  strike  his  topsails,  and,  when  the  visitor  showed 
a  dis[x>sition  to  argue  the  point,  Howard  fired  a  shotted  gun 
across  his  bows  and  so  secured  his  obedience.  This  is,  says 
Campbell,  in  an  outburst  of  patriotism  and  capital  letters,  "  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  immortal  remembrance,  and,  one  would 
think  too,  of  imitation."  And  Schondierg's  comment  is:  "An 
action  highly  meritorious  and  worthy  imitation." 

Nevertheless,  the  navy  declined,  ilary  found  fifty-eight 
vessels  composing  it :  she  left  only  forty-six.  And  all  belonging 
to  the  service  was  mismanaged.  Calais,  then  an  important 
naval  station,  was  taken  by  the  French,  owing  to  the  in- 
difference of  the  English  Government ;  and  a  squadron,  sent 
under  Yice-Admiral  Sir  John  Clere  to  annoy  the  Scots  pirates 
and  to  protect  the  home-coming  Iceland  fleet,  met  with  serious 
disaster,  OAving  to  its  Ijeing  too  weak  for  the  duties  re([uired 
of  it,  and  lost  the  connnander-in-chief,  three  captains,  and  a 
great  many  men.  The  fleet,  however,  was  able  to  do  good 
work  in  L55!S,  by  co-operating  with  Count  Egmont  at  the 
Battle  of  Gravelines,  and  so  discomfiting  the  left  wing  of  the 
French,   exactly   as   a    few   years   before   it   had   confused    the 
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Scots  at  Musselburgh.  Calais  had  for  two  hnmh-cil  years  been 
of  oreat  strategical  value  to  England  in  all  her  wars  Avitli 
France,  since  its  possession  enabled  us  to  provision  our  ox- 
[jeditionary  forces  by  means  of  the  tieet,  and  gave  us  security 
along  our  main  line  of  communications.  What  its  loss  meant 
to    us   was    otherwise   well    shown   in   ISS.S,   when   the   Spanish 
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Arma<]a  anchored  before  the  place.  Had  it  been  in  English 
hands,  the  Spaniards  could  not  have  enjoyed  even  the  small 
respite  that  the  fortress  afforded    to  them. 

In  1553,  the  celebrated  Henri  Grace  a  Dieu,  which  had  in 
the  meantime  been  re-named  the  Edward,  was  accidently 
burnt  at  Woolwich  •  and  for  many  years  afterwards  there 
was  no  ship  in  the  English  navy  equal  to  her  in  size  or 
magnificence. 


After   the   death  of  the  elder  Cabot,  his  son  Sebastian  dis- 
appears from  history  till  the  year  1512  (Vol.  II.,  p.  675).     When 
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he  reaiipcars,  it  is  as  a  caiitain   in   llir  Spanish  .service,  wliich   charlks 

RAYMOND 

he  is  said  to  have  entered  in  disgnst  ai  \\\>-  ni'glii,'ent  mean-  beazley. 
ness  of  his  English  patronatre :  but  in  I")  17  uc  tinci  him  in  ^ra-vei 
the  service  of  ilcnry  \  IIL,  and  iniplii\cd  \\\\\\  Sii-  Thom.is  pioration. 
Perte  in  the  Trial  of  the  North-West  I'assage.  lie  now  readied 
latitude  (17  .SO',  and  it  was  said  that  he  even  entered  Hudson's 
Itay  and  "  L;avr  iMiglisli  n.inics  lo  s\nidi-\-  places  iliurcin."  lint 
the  whole  of  this  is  doubtful;'  the  very  scene  of  the  disi-overies 
in  one  tradition  is  shifted  from  the  fai-  north  lo  the  far  south, 
and  it  is  only  certain  tliat  I'erte  quarrelleil  with  his  Italian 
collean'ue-  and  the  crews  mutinied.  It  was  probably  ti-oni  the 
effect  of  these  (hsappointments  that  Sebastian  again  left  the 
English  service  for  the  Spanish,  only  to  return-'  to  the  former 
when,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VL,  English  mercantile 
ambition  had  at  last  bestirred  itself  to  some  genuine  effort, 
and  tlie  great  enterprise  of  the  North-East  passage,  trit'd  sixty 
years  before  by  the  Portuguese  of  King  John  II.,  was  under- 
taken afresh  by*  the  Jlerchant  Adventurers  of  London.  Willi 
this,  continuous  English  discovery  begiu.s.  The  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  it  cannot  be  included  in  medieval 
enterprise,  is  still  less  a  part  of  modern  exploration.  It  is 
essentially  the  time  of  change  and  ]ireparatiou,  when  foreign 
mariners  drilled  into  the  English  mind  .some  understanding  of 
that  expansion  of  Europe  that  men  saw  going  on  all  round 
them.  By  the  time  of  this  new  trial  of  the  Russian  trade  and 
North-East  passage,  native  English  feeling  was  ready  to  work 
in  its  own  intere.st  for  its  own  gains,  and  with  this  we  are 
fairly  entered  upon  the  age  of  the  adventm-ers  and  discoverers 
who  founded  our  colonies  and  our  world-wide  cominercc. 

As  early  as  1.549,  Sebastian  Cabot  received  a  yearly  pension 
of  2.50  marks  and  stepped  into  the  place  of  Geographer  Roj'al'' 
— if  a  title  may  be  coined  for  hiin  —that  is,  he  became  the  chief 

1  Some  recent  authorities,  it  may  be  noted,  tlirow  consideral)]e  doubt  on 
Cabot's  claims  as  a  discoverer.  Cf.  Harrisse,  "Discovery  of  North  America;" 
and  C.  H.  Coote,  art.  "Cabot"  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

-  As  in  the  first  English  voyage  to  Guinea  and  Benin.  l."i.")H,  the  En'.;'li;^li 
Captain  VVyndham  quarrelled  with  the  "  Portugal "  Pinteado. 

^  Hut  ef.  Haklnyt's  •'Voyage  of  two  Englishmen  to  the  River  of  La  Plata 
in  South  America  in  the  Company  of  Sebastian  Cabota,"  l.")27. 

■■  Grand  Pilot  of  England.  Haklnyt  calls  him.  from  the  Original  Pension 
Grant  of  Edwanl   VI..  with  ClIKJ   liis.  Id.  per  annum. 
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adviser  of  the  Govcniiiifut  in  all  inatlers  tnuchiiig-  the  new 
luovenieiit  ill  trade  and  exploration,  and  althoii^-h  this  move- 
ment did  not  issue  in  any  great  atienipt  before  the  Russian 
voyage  of  1553,  the  short  reign  of  Edward  \l.  is  throughout 
one  of  readiness — one  in  which  nautical  enterprise  was  not 
only  talked  of  but  entered  on,  though  the  king  died  before 
any  great  success  could  be  achieved. 
Cabot's  Hakluvt,  in  his  great   collection  of  En''lish  vovages,  gives 

Ordin-  ^  ^  '^      ^  I     o      '   o 

ances.  us  "  the  Ordinances,  Instructions,  and  Advertisements  of  and 
for  the  direction  of  the  intended  voyage  (of  Chancellor  and 
Wilioughby)  to  Cathay,  compiled,  made,  and  delivered  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  Governor  of  the  Mystery  and  Company  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  for  the  discovery  of  Regions  un- 
known," under  date  of  May  9th,  155-S.  And  these  ordinances, 
thirty-three  in  number,  make  up  a  sort  of  Whole  Duly  of 
Man,  as  seaman,  as  Protestant,  and  as  trader.  "  There  is  to  be 
no  dissension,"  says  the  hrst,  "among  the  crews."  "Loyalty 
and  obedience  to  king  and  captains'  is  the  gist  of  the  2nd, 
8rd,  and  4th.  Ordinances  5  and  (J  keep  captains  in  check  by 
a  council.  'Log  and  joui'nal  to  be  kept,"  says  the  7th;  "All 
to  be  done  by  common  consent,"  adds  the  8tli ;  "  Weekly 
accounts  to  be  kept,"  by  ordinance  the  !»th :  "  Discipline  to  be 
observed,"  by  the  10th;  "  Unprotitable  persons  to  be  put  on 
shore,"  says  the  11th ;  "  No  blasphemy  and  bawdy  talk  to  be 
allowed,"  by  the  12th.  The  13th  orders  daily  prayers  twice,  and 
the  Bible  and  Paraphrases  to  be  read,  but,  by  the  22nd,  there 
was  to  be  no  religious  controversy  on  board  and  no  preaching 
or  proselytising  in  foreign  ports.  Temperance,  cleanHness,  and 
the  use  of  "liveries  and  necessary  dress,"  are  laid  down  in  the 
15th,  Kith,  and  17th  articles  of  this  code,  which  certainly  does 
not  make  the  mistake  of  expecting  too  little.  By  the  l.stli 
and  lUth  "all  are  to  bear  one  another's  Imrdens,"  the  sick  are 
to  be  looked  after  by  the  "  whole,"  and  the  goods  of  any  that 
may  die  are  to  be  kept  for  their  widows  and  orphans.  The 
20tli  and  21st  forbid  all  private  bargaining — every  one  is  to 
remember  he  belongs  to  a  Company  and  Mystery. 

Information,  says  the  23rd  ordinance,  is  to  be  got  from 
the  natives  wherever  possible  about  new  countries  and  their 
trade,  "and  if  such  persons,"  suggests  the  24th,  "be  made 
drunk  with  your  wine  ye  shall  know  all  their  secrets."     The 
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last  nine  Articles  arc  on  Matters  of  llisciplinc  : — The  (^-cws 
are  never  to  ljo  far  inland  ;  they  are  never  to  ciH'aue  foreigners 
bv  laughinn'  at  their  outlandisli  wavs:  descriptions  of  all  new 
lands  are  to  be  written  down;  natives  nuist  bo  "alhn-ed  to 
the  ships  by  a  brave  show  and  noist;."  If  any  go  to  enter- 
tainments on  shore,  it  nuist  be  armed  and  in  a  strong  party; 
but  the  men  are  not  to  be  "frighted  of  liarbarinns.  "  Watch 
is  always  to  be  kept  on  board,  and  the  London  mcreliants 
are  to  be  well  advertised  of  all  that  is  doing.  So  ends  the 
last  act  of  Sebastian  Cabot  as  Grand  Pilot  of  England,  except 
that  the  journal  of  Stephen  Burrough  mentions  him  at 
Gravesend  a  little  later,  very  eager  alioiit  the  success  of  the 
Eussian  venture. 

On  his  deathlied  (1.5.57)  he  told  his  friend  Eden  ''that  he 
had  the  knowledge  of  finding  the  longitude  by  Divine  revela- 
tion, yet  so  that  he  might  not  teach  any  man,"  at  which  Eden 
reflected  "  that  the  good  old  man  was  in  that  extreme  age 
somewhat  doted,  and  had  not  yet,  even  in  the  article  of  death, 
utterly  shaken  off  all  worldly  vain  glory." 

The  actual  story  of  this  voyage  and  its  results  belongs  to  other  Ex. 
the  reign  of  Marv,  and  the  heroic  age  of  continuous  Enaiish  p^"'^^''^- 
enterprise — the  age  of  Elizabeth.  With  Gabot's  instructions 
and  the  sailing  of  the  Edward  Bonaventure  and  the  Bona 
Esperanza  irom  the  Thames  in  1553  we  enter  a  new  pei-iod. 
Yet  before  passing  on  into  this  it  may  be  well  to  see  if  there 
are  other  forerunners  of  the  groat  seamen  of  Elizabeth  be- 
sides foreigners  in  English  service.  >«'ow  Hakluyt's  collec- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  "Voyages 
of  the  English  Nation  "  gives  us  many  pages  of  the  original 
records  of  these  earlier  ventures  of  our  sea-dogs  into  tields 
where  they  were  soon  to  take  a  foremost  jilace;  and  they 
are  too  important  and  interesting  a  chapter  of  our  history, 
and  far  too  valuable  for  the  understanding  of  England's  great 
expansion  into  an  Empire,  to  be  quite  passed  over. 

First,  in  1527,  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  "DecJa-  Tiiome's 
ration  of  the  Indies  and  Lands  discovered  and  subdued  unto  tign'iJ*'^^' 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Portugal  and  of  other  lands  of 
the  Lidies  and  rich  countries  still  to  he  discovered,  which  the 
Worshipful  Master  Robert  Thorne,  merchant,  of  London,  who 
dwell  long  in  the  city  of  Seville,  exhorted  King  Henry  MIL 
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to  take  la  hand."  liesides  this,  the  same  Master  Robert  has 
left  us  a  book  of  the  same  time,  and  written  with  the  same 
object,  which  is  "  an  Information  of  the  Lands  Discovered 
and  of  the  Way  to  the  Moluccas  by  the  Morth."  And 
Thome's  Declaration  is  not  merely  an  account  of  what 
PortULfucse  and  Spaniards  had  already  found,  and  what 
Englishmen  who  followed  them  might  tind.  It  has  a  special 
point  of  its  own;  for  it  suggests  not  only  what  to  do,  but 
how  to  do  it — in  a  way  that  might  secure  at  least  one  of  the 
great  trade-routes  for  an  English  monopoly.  As  the  men  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  had  opened  a  new  waterway 
round  Africa  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  now, 
says  Master  Robert,  our  people  may  open  a  new  waterway 
round  the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  Cathay  and  the  Indies. 
This  is  the  only  side  stiU  left  open,  he  repeats  again  and 
again ;  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  all  the  other  possible  routes 
(except  the  North-West  Passage)  have  been  already  taken  up. 
So  English  explorers  should  try  to  go  by  Tartary  to  Malacca 
and  bade  b}-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by  the  North  of 
America  aci-oss  the  Pacitic,  returning  by  Magellan's  Straits — 
"  the  Dragon's  Tail "  or  Strait  of  All  Saints  ;  or  they  might 
even  venture  on  a  third  expedient,  which  sounds  a  little  like 
the  famous  attempt  of  Dr.  Nansen  to  reach  and  pass  the 
Pole  by  drifting.  "  After  they  be  past  the  Pole,  they  are  to 
go  straight  toward  the  Pole  Antarctick :  and  then  to  decline 
towards  the  seas  and  lands  situate  between  the  Tropics  and 
under  the  Equinoctial,  where  without  doubt  they  shall  tind  the 
richest  lands  and  islands  of  the  world — with  gold,  balms, 
spices,  precious  stones,  and  other  things  that  we  here  most 
esteem,  which  come  out  of  strange  countries — and  may  return 
the  same  way." 

In  his  book,  the  worshipful  merchant  alludes  to  Cabot's 
Voyage  of  1526  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  compares  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Tropics  with  our  own,  even  to  the  "  Cards  by 
which  they  sail,  tho'  much  imlike  ours."  Then,  with  the  help 
of  a  map  of  his  own  di-awing,  he  tries  to  prove  that  "  our 
way  (by  North-East  or  North-West  Passage)  to  the  said 
Spiceries  should  be  nearer  by  almost  2,000  leagues  than  the 
way  of  the  Emperor  or  the  King  of  Portugal " ;  and  that  the 
"  land  that  we  found  (The  New  Found  Land  and  Labrador)  is 
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alt  one  tvltli  the  Indies."  For  Master  liobert,  after  assuming 
the  existence  of  the  Pacific,  and  making  his  North-AVest 
"  passagers "  return  bj-  Magellan's  Straits,  is  too  anxious  for 
his  proof  that  England  has  already  a  right  to,  and  even  a 
footing  in,  the  Indies  to  be  troubled  by  such  small  incon- 
sistencies as  this  dropping  out  of  an  ocean. 

"  But  the  coast  from  the  Indies  (he  proceeds)  ninuetli 
southward  towards  a  certain  Strait  Sea  called  '  of  all  Saints ' 
(Straits  of  Magellan),  by  which  Strait  Sea  the  Sjianiards  go 
to  their  Spiceries."  From  '■  our  New  Found  Land "  to  the 
Strait  of  All  Saiiits,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  American 
Continent,  he  reckons  5,000  leagues,  and  "  our  way  bv  the 
Pole  to  the  Spiceries "  at  2,000  leagues,  as  against  4,000  for 
either  Spaniards  by  Magellan's  Straits  or  Portuguese  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  answer  to  the  objection  of  unbear- 
able cold  in  this  Polar  route,  he  very  plausibly  uses  the  recent 
disproof  of  the  parallel  olycetion  of  unbearable  tropical  heat 
by  the  earlier  ventures  of  Portuguese  and  Italian  seamen. 
"  For  no  land  is  uninhabitable  and  no  sea  is  imnavigablc. 
Nihil  fit  vacuum  in  Rerum  Natura." 

It  was  as  a  result  of  such  reasoning  that  the  English 
attempts  on  the  North-East  Passage  begin  with  the  voyage  of 
Chancellor  and  Willoughby  in  1553,  which,  however  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  main  object,  was  the  beginning  of  continuous 
English  discovery,  and  had  success  enough,  in  its  exploration 
of  the  White  Sea  and  its  opening  of  the  trade  with  Eussia, 
to  keep  alive  the  mercantile  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
scheme  which  Baron  Nordenskjdld  of  Sweden,  when  for  the 
first  time  he  brought  a  ship  round  the  north  coast  of  the 
Old  World,  declared  to  be  just  practicaV)le,  but  thoroughly 
aseless.  With  equall)-  futile  energy  the  North- West  Passage, 
since  Cabot's  voyage  of  1497,  had  been  tried  by  John  Rut 
in  1527,  who  coasted  north  to  53',  some  way  beyond  the 
eastern  point  of  Lalirador,  and  returned  by  way  of  New- 
foundland, Cape  Breton,  and  the  coast  of  Maine. 

So  much  for  voyages  to  North  and  North-East  parts  dm-ing 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  We  have  a  plan 
laid  down,  but  little  done  to  put  it  in  practice  till  England  has 
been  fully  roused  to  her  work  of  conunerce  and  colonising 
discovery. 
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Of  VOVJlircs  til  the  Suiilli    Ullil    Soillli-I'lasl    dillili''-   tliis  iirri(i(l   The  Medl- 
^   ,  ,  ,  .      .  ,  .  terranean 

Hakliiyt   makes   two    classes — those    wilhiii    and   llidse  wit Imut  Trade. 

the   Straits   oi'  (iibrallar.     The   first  ol'   these,    relaliii<(    to    the 

Mediterranean  trade  of  Knylish  ports,  is  not  of  much  interest, 

excc|)t    in    jini'ely    coinnicrrial    history.      Tlie   Voyage    of    tlie 

Holji  ih-osK  and  tlie  Md/l/ic.w  Gunson  to  Crete  find  Chios  in 

loiU,  Thomas  Chaloner's  Voyage  to   Algiers   with   Charles  V. 

in  1541,  the  A'oyage  of  Roger  Bodenhani  to  the  Levant  in  1550, 

the  Voyage  of  John  Lok  to  Jerusalem  in  1553,  supply  us  with 

plenty  of  evidence  of  the  progress  of  English   trade,  give  us 

an  early  English  survey  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  tell 

the  story  of  the  Turks'  attack  on  Malta  and  the  Knights  of 

St.  John — but  they  are  not  in  any  sense  exploration. 

There  is  more  of  this  in  the  second  class  of  Southern  The  south 
voyages — those  outside  the  Straits.  For  though  the  South  ^'^  "^' 
Atlantic  had  now  been  explored  during  three  generations  by 
Portuguese  seamen,  it  was  now,  in  the  early  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  Englishmen  first  made  their  way  on  to  the 
new  ground,  both  land  and  sea,  that  had  been  won  for  Europe 
and  Christendom  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Navigator.  On 
this  side  there  is  a  Xote  by  another  Thorne — a  Nicholas,  who, 
like  Kobert,  is  a  merchant  and  a  patriot — "  of  the  English 
trade  to  the  Canaries."  This  note  was  made  not  later  than 
152(),  and  "  by  probability  much  before  this,"  says  Hakluyt, 
for  Thorne  and  others  had  long  "  exei'cised  usual  and  cus- 
tomary trade  to  the  same  islands."  From  an  "  old  ledger 
book"  Nicholas  gives  extracts  about  this  West  African  trade. 
"A  barter"  was  held  with  West  Indian  goods  in  Teneriffe ; 
the  products  of  the  Canaries — sugar,  dye-wood,  kid-skins — 
were  regularly  shipped  to  England,  and  there  was  a  record  of 
one  English  merchant,  Tom  Tison  by  name,  who  lived  as  a 
resident  in  these  parts  before  the  time  at  whicli  Thorne  was 
writing. 

A  description  of  the  Canaries,  "made  by  Thomas  Nicholls, 
who  lived  there  seven  years,"  is  printed  by  Hakluyt  under  the 
year  1547:  and  this,  with  the  voyage  of  the  Lion,  of  London, 
to  Morocco  in  1551,  helps  to  illustrate  Thome's  note.  For, 
though  commonplace  enough  in  themselves,  these  entries  give 
us  the  promise  of  a  great  future  ;  and  the  same  thoughts,  the 
same    vast    ambitions   and    restless    energy    come    out    in    the 
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memoranda  of  these  mercliants  as  in  the  more  scientific  work 
of  Robert  Thorne,  or  in  the  achievements  of  Chancellor  or 
Drake.  In  the  letter,  for  instance,  of  James  Aldaie  to  his 
friends  in  London  about  the  Morocco  trade,  "  the  said  Aldaie " 
not  only  writes  "as  the  inventor  of  the  said  trade,"  but  also 
"  as  having  been  acquainted  with  the  intent  to  prosecute  the 
old  intermitted  discovery  of  Cathay."  Again,  the  first  voyage 
to  Barbary  in  1551  is  followed  by  a  second  in  1552,  and  a 
third  in  1558,  the  year  of  Chancellor's  start  for  Jluscovy  and 
China,  when  "  T.  AVindham "  brought  the  first  English  ship 
to  Guinea  and  the  Bight  of  Benin — or,  in  other  words,  fairly 
rounded  Cape  Yerdc  and  sailed  into  the  Southern  Seas, 
nearing  the  line  which,  a  century  before,  the  first  Europeans 
— the  men  of  Prince  Henry — were  approaching  Avith  guilty 
.shudderings  and  a  sme  and  certain  prospect  of  being  turned 
into  Blackamoors. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  poaching  on  the  Portuguese 
preserves  was  dangerous  work.  The  men  were  furious  who 
had  explored  the  Atlantic  only  to  sliut  and  keep  it  against 
all  rivals,  and  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  skill  was  wanted  to 
prevent  an  open  war.  This  is  plain  enough  in  Hakluyt's 
account  "  of  the  anger  of  the  Portugals,"  and  in  the  letter  he 
gives  from  Henry  VIII.  to  John  III.,  under  the  j-ear  1531, 
"in  the  matter  of  a  Portugal  ship  freighted  at  C'hios  with  the 
goods  of  John  Gresham  and  others,  wrongfully  imladen  in 
Portugal."  As  early  as  1481  the  Court  of  Lisbon  had  interfered 
to  guard  its  monopoly  of  Africa  and  the  Soutliern  Ocean  from 
English  intermeddling,  and  Edward  IV.  had  promised  John  II. 
to  "  stay  John  Tintarn  and  William  Fabyan  from  preparing 
for  their  voyage  to  Guinea," 

The  old  alliance  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  Crowns, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  centur}',  which  had  given  John  I.  and 
Prince  Henry  an  "  English  aid  at  the  taking  of  Ceuta  in 
Barbary"  in  1415,  and  which  had  drawn  Englishmen  into  the 
Court  of  the  same  Prince  Henry,  the  founder  and  hero  of 
modern  discovery,  was  now  in  great  danger  through  the  irre- 
pressible energy  of  volunteers.  The  old  Pioyal  embargo  on 
imlicensed  voyagers,  which  punished  them  with  torture  and 
death — breaking  on  the  wheel  and  "  martyrizing "  all  who 
could  be  caught ;  the  old  Royal  veto,  "  Let  ever^-  man  stay  in 
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his  clement;  I  ••ini  not  ])arlinl  to  travelling  seamen,"  was 
more  and  more  lianl  to  enforce  as  the  chance  of  gain  became 
greater  and  the  tield  larger,  as  the  whole  of  European  society- 
got  tired  with  the  love  of  gain  and  of  adventure  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  power.  It  was  not  cmly  (he  (Jovernment, 
but  the  people,  who  carried  to  success  the  schemes  of  Henry 
of  Portugal,  and  who  in  England  turned  the  national  ambition 
away  from  a  continental  to  a  colonial  empii'e. 

Lastly,  the  same  thing — the  new  popular  interest — appears  voyages  to 
in  Hakluyt's  third  book  "  Of  Voyages  to  the  M'estern  parts  '"*'""=*• 
of  the  World,"  where  the  Cabots  are  not  the  only  men  who 
"  do  service  to  the  Crown  of  England."  In  May,  1527,  there 
is  the  voyage  of  John  Rut's  two  ships,  already  noticed,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  North-West  Passage,  for  the  extension  of 
the  knowledge  already  gained  of  North  America.  In  1536 
there  is  a  voyage  "  of  M.  Hore  and  divers  others  "  to  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Breton.  Some  time  before  152()  there 
IS  a  voyage  of  Tom  Tison,  the  Teneriffe  merchant,  to  the 
West  Indies:  in  1530  and  1532  Master  William  Hawkins,  the 
father  of  Sir  John,  makes  the  first  two  English  voyages  to  The 
Brazil,  and  in  1540  and  1542  "one  Reiniger"  and  "  one  Pudsey" 
repeat  Hawkins'  venture.  By  the  year  1548  America  has 
become  important  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  English 
Parliament,  and  an  Act  (2  Edw.  VI.)  regulating  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland  is  not  only  the  first  statutory  notice  of  the 
New  World  in  our  own  country,  but  is  itself  a  proof  of  the 
way  in  which  governments  and  courts  and  councils,  whether 
they  liked  it  or  no,  were  being  forced  into  exploration,  into 
the  colonising  movement  that  was  bound  to  follow  discovery, 
by  the  universal  outbreak  of  private  enterprise.  "  Might  ot 
the  people  made  us  to  reign." 

The  five  years  of   Mary's  reign    saw    the   beginning    of   the   Expiora- 
great  onward  and  outward   movement  of  English  exploration,  Mary: 
adventure,  and  trade — the  first  steps  in  the  road  to  colonisation,  wmough- 
And  in  this  beginning  the  most  striking  featiu-e   is  certainly  chanceier. 
the  trial  of  the  North-East  Passage — "the  New  Navigation  and 
Discovery  of  the  Kingdom  of  iluscovy,  enterprised  in  the  year 
1553    by   Sir    Hugh   Willoughl>y,   knight,   and    performed    by 
Richard  Chanceier,  pilot  major  of  the  voyage." 

We  have  seen  what  instructions — detailed,  careful,  business- 
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like — were  j,dvcn  to  the  fleet  by  Sebastian  Cubot  before  it 
started.  All  the  stoiy  of  its  preparation  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Edward ;  the  story  of  its  achievements  belongs  as  much, 
as  entirely,  to  his  sister's.  For  the  young  king  was  already 
failing  when  the  start  was  made,  and  "  not  long  after  the 
departure  of  these  ships,  the  lamentable  and  most  sad  accident 
of  his  death  soon  followed." 

And  Hakluyt  tells  us  very  distinctly  that  the  dUi-rprise 
of  1553  was  not  an  accident.  "  At  what  time  our  merchants 
perceived  the  commodities  and  goods  of  England  to  be  in 
.small  request  with  the  countries  and  people  about  us  and 
near  to  us,  and  that  those  merchandises  which  strangers  did 
earnestly  desire  were  now  neglected  and  the  price  thereof 
abated,  though  by  us  carried  to  their  own  ports,  and  all  foreign 
merchandises  in  great  account,  certain  grave  citizens  of  London 
began  to  think  how  this  mischief  might  be  remedied.  Neither 
was  a  remedy  wanting — for  as  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  b}'  the  discovery  and  search  of  new  trades 
and  coimtries,  was  marvellously  increased  :  supposing  the  same 
to  be  a  means  for  them  to  obtain  the  like,  the}'  thereupon 
resolvetl  upon  a  new  and  strange  navigation." 

xVnd  as  the  design  was  planned  the  preparation  was  care- 
ful. "  I  wot  not.  whether  I  may  more  admire  the  care  of  the 
merchants  or  the  diligence  of  the  shipwrights — for  the  mer- 
chants, they  get  very  strong  and  well-seasoned  planks  for  the 
building;  the  shipwrights,  they  caulk  them,  pitch  them,  and 
make  most  staunch  and  firm,  by  an  excellent  invention.  For 
they  had  heard  that  in  the  ocean  a  kind  of  worm  is  bred 
which  many  times  pierceth  and  eatcth  through  the  strongest 
oak  that  is :  therefore  that  the  mariners  might  be  free  and 
safe  from  this  danger,  they  cover  a  piece  of  the  keel  of  the 
ship  with  thin  sheets  of  lead  ;  and  having  thus  built  the  ships, 
and  furnished  them  with  arraoin-  and  artilleiy,  there  followed 
a  care  no  less  troutilesome — to  wit,  the  provision  of  victuals." 

Further,  as  the  venture  was  of  the  most  distant  and  daring 
kind,  "  our  men  being  to  pass  that  huge  and  cold  part  of  the 
world,"  they  victualled  the  ships  for  eighteen  months,  and  took 
pains  to  "  .search  out,  before  starting,  what  nught  be  known 
concerning  the  easterly  part  of  the  world."  "  For  which  cause 
two  Tartarians  (^Tartars),  which  were  then  of  the  king's  stable. 
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were  seat  tor,  ami  h\  an  inici-pi-ricr  (Icinaiided  toiicliinj;'  tlKir 
countiy  ami  tlie  manners  of  it.  Bm  liny  were  able  to  answer 
nothing    tu    the    purpose,    being,    indeed,    more    acquainted — as 


Nu;   iircai   willouciiby. 

(From  the  portrait  ut   Jt'utlatoil  Hall,  by  pcrnii^sinn  aj  thp  Right    Unit. 
Lard  Middlcton.) 

one  there  merrily  and  openly  s.iid — fo  iox^t  pots  than  to  learn 
the  states  and  dispo.sitions  of  tlie  people." 

On  the  20th  May  it  was  .settled   that  they  should  "de})art 
from    Ralcliffe   [near   our  London  Docks]  upon  the  ebb   if  it 
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The  Start,  so  pleased  God."  And  "  tliey  haviiiL;-  saluted — one  his  wife, 
another  his  children,  another  liis  kinsfolk,  another  his  friends 
dearer  than  his  kinsfolk  —  were  ready  at  the  day  appointed, 
and  having  weighed  anchor,  they  departed  with  the 
turning  of  the  water,  and  saiUng  easily  came  first  to 
(ireenwich.  The  greater  ships  were  towed  down  with  boats 
and  oai's,  and  the  mariners  being  all  apparelled  in  watchet 
or  sky-coloured  cloth,  rowt'd  amain  and  made  ^vuy  with 
diligence.  And  being  come  near  to  Greenwich,  where  the 
Court  then  lay,  presently  upon  the  news  thereof  the  corn-tiers 
came  running  out  and  the  common  people  Hocked  together, 
standing  very  thick  upon  the  shore ;  the  Privy  Council, 
they  looked  out  at  the  windows  of  the  Court,  and  the 
rest  ran  by  to  the  tops  of  the  towers ;  the  ships  hereupon 
discharge  their  ordnance  and  shoot  off  their  pieces  after  the 
manner  of  war  and  of  the  sea,  insonuicli  that  the  tops  of 
the  hills  sounded  therewith,  the  valleys  and  the  waters  gave 
an  echo;  and  the  mariners,  they  shouted  in  such  sort  that 
the  sky  rang  again  with  the  noise  thereof.  (Jne  stands  in 
the  poop  of  the  ship  and  by  his  gesture  bids  farewell  to 
his  friends  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Another  walks 
upon  the  hatches,  another  climbs  the  shrouds,  another  stands 
upon  the  mainyard,  and  another  in  the  top  of  the  ship.  It 
was  a  very  triumph   to  the  beholders." 

So  the  three  ships,'  going  down  with  the  tide,  passed 
Woolwich  and  Harwich,  "  and  at  the  last,  with  a  good  wind, 
they  hoisted  up  sail  and  conunitted  themselves  to  the  sea, 
giving  their  last  adieu  to  their  native  country.  Many  of 
them  looked  ofttimes  back  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears." 

After  many  days'  sailing  they  sighted  land  far  off — and 
so  came  first  to  Rose  Island  and  then  to  a  group  they  called 
the  Cross  of  Islands,  not  far  from  the  Fiords  of  Norway. 
"But  the  very  same  day  in  the  afternoon,  about  4  of  the 
clock,  so  gTeat  a  tempest  arose  and  the  seas  were  so 
outrageous,"  that  the  ships  could  not  keep  their  intended 
course.      And  now  "  Master  Hugh   Willoughby,  in  his  loudest 


WUlough- 
by's  Fate. 


'  The  flatrship  Bonfi  Enpi'raiizii.  "Good Hope,"  under  Willoiigliby  :  Chanceler's 
Milu'iird  JIdiiirmitiirr,  the  larjrest  ship  of  the  fleet,  of  ir,0  tons,  witli  fifty  souls 
(aj^ainst  Willoughby "s  thirty-five)  :  and  the  Jliuni  Cinittdi'nfin,  with  twentj'-two 
men  ;  all  victualled  for  eighteen  months,  with  eighteen  merchants  on  board. 
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Voice,  cried  out  to  Richard  L'hanccler  and  beyged  him  not 
to  go  far  oif;  but  he  (Chanceler)  neither  woidd  nor  could 
Iceep  company  with  him  if  he  sailed  still  so  fast — for  the 
flagship  was  of  better  sail  than  his.  But  the  said  flagship, 
bearing  all  his  sails,  was  carried  away  with  so  great  force 
and  swiftness,  that  not  long  after  he  was  quite  out  of  sight 
and  the  third  ship  also" — never  to  be  seen  again  till  the 
crews  were  found,  frozen  to  death,  by  the  Russians  of  rerm.' 

'  Thf  fate  of  Sir  Hiii;h  Willoug'hby,  one  fif  our  first  martyrs  of  discovery, 
lias  an  interest,  if  not  in  tlie  history  of  successful,  yet  of  gallantly  unfor- 
tunate adventure  aiid  exploration.      After  he  was  separated   from   Chanceler, 


TIVO    CAXXON    FROM    WILLOUGIIIiVS    SIIIl'.      (WnUaton   Ilrtll.) 
{liy  2'cnnission  0/ the  Right.  Hun.  Lanl  MUhllctun.) 
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"'Sow  Richard  Chancelcr,  thus  left  alone,  very  pensive, 
heavy,  and  sorrowful  by  tiiis  dispersion  of  the  fleet,  shapeth 
his  course  for  Wardhouse  [N'ardii]  in  Norway,  there  to  abide 
the  arrival  of  the  rest.  And,  looking  in  vain  for  their  coming, 
he  determined  at  length  to  proceed  alone,  and,  as  he  was 
preparing  himself  for  that  part,  he  fell  in  company  and 
speech  with  certain  Scottish  men,  who,  wishing  well  to  his 
actions,  began  earnestly  to  dissuade  him  from  the  further 
]3rosecution  of  the  Discovery  by  amplifying  the  dangers  which 
he  was  to  fall  into.  But  he,  holding  nothing  so  reproachful 
as  inconstancy  and  levity  of  mind,  was  nothing  at  all  changed 
with  the  speeches  and  words  of  the  Scots — determining 
to  bring  that  to  pass  which  was  intended  or  else  to 
die  the  death."  His  crew  were  "  of  such  content  and 
agreement  of  mind  with  him,  that  they  were  prej^ared  to 
make  proofs  and  trial  of  ail  adventures  " ;  and  their  captain, 
"  swallowed  up  with  like  goodwill  toAvards  them,  only  feared 
lest,  through  any  error  of  his,  the  safety  of  the  company 
should  be  in  danger." 

So,  "  when  they  saw  the  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  rest 
every  day  more  and  more  frustrated,  thej'  provided  to  sea 
again,  and    ilaster  Chanceler  held  on  his  course  toward  that 


he  drove  about  in  the  Arctic  Seas  from  Julj'  30th  to  September  IStii,  l."i."i3. 
trying  to  malie  VardiJ  harbour,  but  trying  in  vain. 

On  Septemljer  ISth  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  River  Arzina.  near  Kola, 
in  Lapland,  and  Willoughby's  journal,  preserved  by  Hakluyt.  tells  us  he 
"  remained  there  the  space  of  a  seven-night.  Seeing  the  year  far  spent,  and 
also  very  evil  weather,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  we  thought  it  liest  to  winter 
there. 

"  Wherefore,  we  sent  out  three  men  S.S.W.  to  search  if  they  could  find 
people,  who  went  three  days'  journey,  but  could  find  none.  After  that  we 
sent  other  three  Westward  four  days'  journey,  which  also  returned  without 
seeing  any  people. 

■■  Then  sent  we  three  men  S.E.  three  days'  journey,  who  in  like  sort 
returned  without  finding  of  people  or  any  similitude  of  habitation." 

Some  of  the  party  were  alive  as  late  as  January  l"i.')4,  in  this  Harbour  of 
Death — for    Gabriel  Willoughby  drew  up  and  signed  his  will  in  that  month. 

In  l.'i.iT  Stephen  Burrongh  went  in  search  of  them,  and  heard  certain  news 
of  the  loss  of  the  Jiana  Confidcntia,  but  of  Willoughby's  flagship,  the  Bona 
Espei'iinza,  nothing  more  was  known,  till  Anthony  Jeiikinson,  early  in  1,"),58, 
claimed  to  have  got  equally  certain  news  of  Sir  Hugh  having  perished  with 
all  his  company.  But.  long  before  this,  according  to  Purchas.  the  Buna 
Espfvanza  was  found  in  the  spring  of  1."j."j-1,  by  some  Russians,  "  but  of  the 
crew,  no  one  alive." 
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unknown  part  ot  the  \viiii<l,  and  sailed  so  tar  llial  lie  canK'  Russia 
at  lust  ti>  the  ])l;ico  where  lie  lunnd  no  nii^lit.  at  all,  but  a  covered, 
continual  light  and  brightness  of  the  sun.  sliining  clearly 
upon  the  huge  and  nughty  soa  And  having  the  benefit  of 
this  perpetual  light  iVir  certain  days,  at  length  it  ])leiised 
God  to  bring  them  into  a  i;irtain  great  ba\-,  which  was  of 
100  miles  or  thereabouts  over.  Whereinto  they  entered,  and 
somewhat  far  within  it  cast  anchor,  and,  looking  everv  way 
about  them,  espied  a  certain  fisher  boat."  C'hanccler  hailed 
the  crew  and  made  up  to  them ;  "  but  they,  being  amazed  at 
the  strange  greatness  of  his  ship — for  they  had  i^ever  seen 
the  like  before — began  presently  to  avoid  and  flee."  The 
English  captain  overtaking  them,  "they  threw  themselves 
before  him,  in  great  fear  as  men  half  dead,  offerinir  to  kiss 
his  feet :  but  he,  accortling  to  his  great  and  singular  courtesy, 
looked  pleasantly  upon  them,  comforting  them  by  signs  and 
gestures,  refusing  those  duties  and  reverencies  of  theirs  and 
taking  them  up  in  all  loving  sort  from  the  ground.  And 
they  spread,  by-and-by,  a  report  of  the  coming  of  a  strange 
nation  of  a  singular  gentleness  and  courtes}^,  whereupon  the 
people  came  together,  oft'cring  victuals  freely  to  those  new- 
come  guests  and  not  refusing  to  traffic  with  them " — only 
awaiting  their  king's  permission. 

"Now,  by  this  time  our  men  had  learned  that  this  country 
was  called  Russia  or  Muscovy" — under  a  King  John  IV., 
better  known  as  the  Czar  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The}-  were  l}ing, 
of  com-se,  in  the  White  Sea,  off  the  province  of  Perm,  near 
the  site  of  the  Archangel  that  was  to  be ;  and  ne\vs  was 
soon  carried  to  Moscow  of  the  Englishmen  "  sent  into  those 
coasts  from  the  Most  Excellent  King  Edward  YI." 

Ivan  at  once  welcomed  them  to  his  Court,  offered  post-  Journey 
horses  for  the  long  overland  journey,  "and  if  by  reason  gf  *°'*'°^°°^' 
its  tediousness  they  thought  it  not  .best  so  to  do,  he  granted 
liberty  to  bargain  and  to  traftic  "  Avhere  they  lay.  IJut  this 
gracious  answer  took  some  time  in  coming:  the  "Governors 
of  the  place"  would  not  connnit  tliemselves  without  formal 
leave,  and  Chanceler,  "  held  in  this  suspense  with  long  and 
vain  expectation,  and  thinking  that  of  intention  to  delude 
him  they  jiosted  the  matter  off  so  often,"  determined  to 
follow    up    his    daring    voyage    with    as    daring    a    ride    across 
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the  Continent.  Thveutfuinir  tlio  Muscovites  to  depart  and 
go  on  his  way,  he  "  broui^ht  tlicni  to  fiu'nish  him  with  all 
thint,'s  necessary,  and  to  conduct  him  by  land  to  the  presence 
of  their  King."  And  so  "  Master  Chanceler  set  out,  with 
the  use  of  certain  sledges  which  in  that  country  are  very 
connnon — the  people  almost  not  knowing  any  other  manner  of 
carriage — because  of  the  exceeding  hardness  of  the  groiuid. 
And    having   passed   the    greater  part  of  their   journey,    they 

met  the  sledgeman  " 
coming  from  the  Czar, 
"  who  by  some  mishap 
had  lost  his  way  and 
gone  to  the  seaside 
near  the  country  of  the 
Tartars,  thinking  there 
to  have  found  our  ship." 
He  gave  Chanceler 
the  Emperor's  letter, 
"  written  in  all  courtesy 
and  in  the  most  loving 
manner  that  could  be, 
wherein  express  com- 
mandment was  given 
that  post-horses  should 
be  gotten  for  him  and 
the  rest  of  his  company 
without  any  money. 
Which  thing  was  of  all 
the  Russians  in  the 
rest  of  the  journey  so 
willingly  done,  that 
they  began  to  cjuarrel,  yea  and  to  fight  also,  in  striving  and 
contending  which  of  them  should  put  their  post-horses  to 
the  sled"— so  that  after  nearly  1,500  miles  of  this  new  kind 
of  travelling,  "  Master  Chanceler  came  at  last  to  Moscow,  the 
chief  city." 

So  ends  the  story  of  the  rediscovery  of  Russia — in  a 
sense,  the  most  important  of  all  English  voyages.  For  if 
Drake,  Frobisher,  i)avis,  Hudson,  and  Cook  have  made 
discoveries    more    famous    than   this    of   Richard    Chanceler's, 


THE    CZAE    IVAX    TUE    TERRIBLE. 

(By  permission,  from  E.  Dclmar  Morijaii^s  "Early 

Travdkrs  in  Russia":  Hakluyt  Society.) 
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tho  first  step  in  a  iiinvriiicnt  iiiiisl-  always  liavc  :i  places  of 
its  own;  and  in  this  vcntnrc  wo  have  tlic  stai't  ol'  (Jrcater 
England — not  bv  a  liickv  chance,  but  by  a  (icHborate  phiu 
of  restoring  snnie  vigour  to  Mnglisli  conuuerce,  and  by  a 
daring  in  action  which  deserved  more  than  its  first,  its 
obvious  success,  as  the  results  were  far  wider  than  a  mere 
opening  of  trade   with    tlie   tlien   liall-barbamus    llussiaus. 

On  reaching  Moscow  Chanceler  set  to  work  to  observe 
and  describe.  In  his  long  journey  "  thro' Russia  the  \\'hite" 
he  had  noted  ils  -  many  and  great  rivers,  of  which  tho 
chief  IS  that  they  call  in  their  own  tongue  \'olga,  and  after 
this  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,"  "  with  the  great  lakes  and 
pools  of  Muscovy,  and  the  marsh  ground  in  many  places." 
"  Touching  the  Riphaean  Mountains,"  however,  "  where  the 
snow  lieth  continually,  and  the  rest  of  the  wonders  which 
the  Grecians  feigned  and  invented  of  old,  our  men  neither  saw 
them,  nor  brought  home  any  perfect  relation  of  them."  On 
the  contrary,  "  the  whole  countiy  is  jilain  and  champaign, 
and  few  hills  in  it :  and  towards  the  north  very  large  and 
spacious  woods,  with  great  store  of  fir-trees."  It  was  summer 
— .Time  to  September — when  Chanceler  s])cnt  his  three  months 
in  Muscovy ;  so  it  was  onl}'  from  report  he  could  tell  of 
the  "North  parts  of  the  country,  so  cold  that  the  very 
water  that  distilleth  out  of  the  moist  wood  they  la_y  upon 
the  fire  is  presently  congealed  and  frozen,  so  that  m  one 
and  the  self-same  firebrand  a  man  shall  see  both  fire  anil 
ice."  Yet  even  in  these  sunmier  months,  "  the  mariners  we 
left  in  the  ship,  in  their  going  up  only  from  their  cabins 
to  the  hatches,  had  their  breath  oft-times  so  suddenly 
taken  away  that  they  eftsoons  fell  down  as  men  very  near 
dead." 

The  "  large  discourse  that  reniaineth "'  m  the  Original 
Journals,  of  Moscow,  of  the  Prince  and  his  Court,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people,  is  too  "large"  for  the  purpose  of  this 
su:mnary.  But  some  instances  of  increased  knowledge  and 
enlarged  interest  in  the  outer  world,  thus  thrown  open,  cannot 
be  quite  left  out.  "  Our  men  say  that  Moscow  in  bigness  is 
as  great  as  the  City  of  London."  There  are,  it  is  admitted 
rather  grudgingly,  "many  and  great  buildings  in  it;  but  i'or 
beauty    and    fairness,   nothing    like    ours."      In   tho    .same    way, 
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the  "many  towns  and  villages"  of  Russia  are  "built  all  out 
of  order  and  with  no  handsonient'ss." 
Moscow.  'J'lie  first  English  description  of  the   Kremlin  is  interesting 

in  the  history  of  rediscovery.  "There  is,  hard  by  the  City 
of  Moscow,  a  very  fair  castle,  strong  and  furnished  with 
artillery,  whereunto  the  city  is  joined  directly  towards  the 
north  with  a  brick  wall.  The  walls  of  the  castle  are  eighteen 
feet  thick;  it  hath  on  one  side  a  dry  ditch,  on  the  other  the 
River  Volga;  and  in  it  are  nine  chapels,  not  altogether 
unhandsome,  used  and  kept  liy  certain  religious  men,  over 
whom  is,  after  a  s<:)rt,  a  patriarch,  or  governor,  and  other 
reverend  fathers.  The  king's  court  is  not  of  the  neatest,  for 
it  is  of  low  building,  much  surpassed  and  excelled  by  the 
houses  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  windows,  very  narrowl}^ 
built,  some  of  them  by  glass,  some  other  by  lattices  admit 
the  light ;  whereas  the  palaces  of  our  princes  are  decked 
with  hangings  of  cloth  of  gold,  there  is  none  such  there." 
Also  the  Russians  "  build  and  join  benches  to  all  their 
walls" — a  great  eyesore  to  the  Englishmen. 

However,  the  Czar  received  Clianceler  splendidly  enough, 
the  latter  being  not  at  all  "  dashed  out  of  coimtenance " — 
and  the  rest  of  Hakluyt's  account  is  mostly  taken  up  with 
the  ceremonies,  manners,  and  religion  of  Ivan's  court  and 
kingdom.  It  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  since  Ivan  III., 
m  1462,  had  freed  a  part  of  Russia  from  the  Tartar  .slavery 
and  begun  the  now  Eastern  Empire,  nine  years  after  the  old 
Byzantine  tradition,  by  the  storm  of  Constantino] )le  in  1453, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Of  that  older  Roman 
or  Greek  Empire  the  new  Muscovite  dominion  claimed  to 
be  the  succes.sor,  and  by  1500,  after  a  desperate  tight  of 
forty  years,  its  founder  could  make  that  claim  with  some 
show  of  power.  Xow,  in  1553,  when  his  grandson  was  "in 
his  20th  year  of  reign  and  his  23rd  of  life,"  Russia  was 
civilised  enough  to  feel  the  meaning,  or  something  of  the 
meaning,  of  the  Christianity  and  the  suciety  that  Western 
Europe  represented — that  West  whose  pioneers  had  just  found 
their  way  to  Mosco\\'.  Ivan,  who  was  deep  in  reforming  the 
law  of  C'hurch  and  State,  in  spreading  Christian  manners 
and  morals  among  the  people  with  the  help  of  the  priest 
Sylvester,   welcomed    the   new  opening  of   Western  trade   and 
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influence  to  his  nierclmnts  and  his  people.  It  was  the 
all-iiiiportant  time  fur  Russia,  as  it  was  for  England.  For 
the  future  of  both  countries  ver}'  much  dejiended  on  tlie 
use  they  would  make  of  their  meeting  and  its  results — not 
merely  the  direct  results  of  any  traffic  that  might  spiing 
up  between  Moscow  and  London,  but  still  more  the  indirect, 
wider,  deeper  results  of  the  first  quickening  of  national 
enterprise  on  both  sides — the  first  movement  of  national 
expansion. 

Ivan,  as  much  as  the  English  merchants,  thought  the 
"  search  of  new  trades  and  countries  was  a  course  and  means 
to  obtain  greatness."  So  now  Chanceler  returned  to  England 
Avith  letters  from  the  Czar  to  Edward  VI.,  offering  entertain- 
ment to  Willoughby  "  when  he  shall  arrive,"  and  declaring 
that  Russia  was  "  willing  that  }'ou  send  unto  us  ships  and 
vessels.  And  if  you  send  one  of  your  Majesty's  Council 
to  treat  with  us,  whereby  your  merchants  may  witli  all  kinds 
cjf  wares,  and  where  they  will,  make  their  market,  they  shall 
have  their  free  mart  with  all  liberties  through  my  whole 
dominions,  to  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure." 

And  this  was  all  in  the  teeth  of  tierce  opposition  from  the 
Hanse  merchants,  especially  in  Novgorod,  "the  chiefest  mart  in 
all  Muscovy,"  where  they  had  had  a  "  house  of  merchandise," 
but  had  lost  their  privileges  "  by  reason  that  they  used  the 
like  ill-dealing  there  that  they  did  with  us."  They  had 
slandered  their  English  rivals  vigorously  enough,  accusing 
them  as  pirates  and  rovers,  and  calling  on  the  Czar  to  detain 
and  imprison  them.  "  But  the  Emperor,  believing  rather 
the  King's  letters  that  our  men  brought  than  the  lying 
suggestions  of  the  Flemings,  used  no  ill  treaty  towards 
them." 

Ivan's  letters  came,  of  course,  to  Queen  Mary  on  Chanceler's 
return  in  '54,  and  to  her  the  account  was  given  "concerning 
the  state  of  Muscovy,"  of  its  trade  in  hides  and  tallow, 
corn,'  and  wax,  hemp  and  honey,  sables  and  walrus  ivory ; 
of  its  trade-routes  through  Moscow,  Novgorod,  Vologda,  and 
other    marts  ;  of  the   divisions  of  the  kingdom,  as   far   out   on 

'  "  Such  store  of  corn  that  in  conveyiji"-  it  toward.s  Moscow,  sometimes  in 
a  forenoon  a  man  .shall  see  700  to  Soo  sleds  l.iden  with  it.''  People  came  a 
thousand  miles  to  Moscow  to  buy  the  corn. 
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the  iiiirtli  ami  cast  as  tlie  -  Muscovites  that  ai'c  iilnlatcrs. 
(Iwclliiii;-  near  to  Tartaria "  ;  and,  at  i-Teatest  length  of  all, 
i)f  rhcir  reli<4-i<_iii.  For  "they  hold  opinion  that  we  are  Init, 
half  Christians,  and  themselves  only  ti>  lie  the  true  and 
perfect  Church;  these  arc  the  childish  dotayes  of  such 
ignorant  barbarians." 

The  Czar's  letter  of  iii\itatinn  and  the  success  of  Chanceler's 
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venture  kept  up  the  English  interest  in  the  new  trade  of  this 
new  world.  Thus,  in  1554,  John  Hasse  wrote  a  tract  "of 
the  coins,  weights,  and  measures  used  in  Russia,"  and  in  the 
n(\\t  year  all  was  ready  for  a  second  voyage  to  the  White 
Sea;  for,  as  the  Flemings  had  just  bought  back  their  trading 
rights  at  Novgorod,  the  western  entrance  to  Muscovy  (by 
the  Baltic)  was  more  than  ever  closed  to    Eno-Jish  seamen. 
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Tlie  EilivKi'd  Boanrevtu I'e  sailed  again  under  its  old 
(h-and  Pil<.>t,  Richard  L'hancolcr,  on  May  1,  1555,  and  mi 
the  ith  of  October  the  tratlinL;'  party  was  in  Moscow  once 
more.  While  they  stayed  treating  about  the  opening  of  a 
mart,  a  third  expedition  was  preparing  in  the  Thames,  and 
in  the  year  lo5(i  the  tirst  Ambassador  from  Russia  was 
"honourably  received  into  England,"  after  a  most  stormy 
voyao'e.  For  the  Edvn  nl  Bo  mi  re  at  are,  leaving  the  White 
Sea  on  July  20,  1556,  and  "  traversing  the  seas  four  months," 
on  November  10  "  arrived  within  the  Scottish  coast  in  a 
bay  called  Pettisligo  (Pitsligo)  where,  by  outrageous  tempest 
and  extreme  stornis,  the  ship,  beaten  from  her  ground  tackles," 
was  driven  upon  the  rocks  on  shore,  where  she  broke  and 
split  in  pieces :  "  in  sucli  sort  that  the  grand  pilot  (Chanceler), 
using  all  care  for  the  Ambassador  and  his  train,  and  taking 
the  ship's  boat  to  attain  the  shore  and  so  to  save  and 
preserve  the  company — the  same  boat  by  rigorous  waves 
of  the  seas  was  by  dark  night  overwhelmed  and  drowned." 
(Jhanceler  perished  with  the  rest — seven  Russians  and  the 
mariners  of  the  ship — onlj^  the  Ambassador  was  saved.  With 
great  dithculty  he  was  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Scottish 
wreckers  and  brought  up  to  London,  wdiere  the  (Jueen 
received  him  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1557.'  "He 
Ijeing  accompanied  bj'  the  merchants  adventuring  for  Russia 
— 140  persons — and  conducted  to  London,  where,  by  the  way, 
he  hail  the  hunting  of  the  fox  and  such  like  sport  shown 
him,  with  knights,  esquires,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen  up  to 
.SOO  horses,  w-as  led  to  the  north  j^arts  of  the  city,  where, 
by  four  notable  merchants,  was  presented  to  him  a  right 
fail'  and  large  gelding,  richl}'  trapped,  with  a  foot  cloth  of 
Orient  crimson  velvet,  enriched  with  gold  laces,  all  furnished 
ill  most  glorious  fashion."  So  the  Muscovite  Embassy 
was  brought  in  by  Smithtield  Bars,  received  at  Court  in 
Westminster,  and  sent  back  to  Russia  with  "four  goodly  and 
well-trimmed  ships"  on  May  12,  1557. 

Other  voyages  in  the  same  direction  had  been  in  progress 
in  155(i — such  as  the  "Navigation  and  discovery  towards 
the  River  of  Obi,  made  by  Stephen  Burrough,  Master  of  the 
pinnace  called  the  Serchethriff,"  who  passed  the  North  Cape 
(which    he    claims    to   have   named),   Lapland,   Nova   Zembla, 
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anil  tlio  land  of  tlie  "  Sanioids,  very  tnistl'nl  anil  slirewd 
people,"  and  only  tnrncd  back  witlini  til'tecn  leajfues  ol'  the 
River  I'etrhora  — and  anotliei'  voyaye  of  the  same  Ste])hen 
BuiTough,  h'oni  ( 'olmouro  in  Hnssia  to  X'ardo  in  Norway 
(1557),  to  sc'cl;  tlie  ship  that  had  been  lost  on  the  first 
venture  of  Chanceler  and  Willoughby  (p.  :>15).  IJesides 
these,  we  have  Instructions  to  the  Masters  and  Mariners  on 
board  the  fleet,  "  passin;,'  this  year  (1557)  towards  the  Bay 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  Kussia,"  a  letter  of  the  Conijiany  of 
Merchant    Adventurers     unto    their    agent    (1557),    "sent    in 
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VAUDO    IX    1594. 
(Linsclwtaiy  "  Voyayk  ofte  Schipv^irrt,"  1601.) 

the  ship  John  Eravficliyf,"  and  three  other  letters  from 
the  Company  in  London  to  their  agents  in  Eussia,  or  from 
one  agent  to  another. 

The  northern  travels  of  Anthony  Jenkinson,  like  the 
results  of  the  return  of  the  Russ  Ambassador  to  iloscow, 
fall  niainl}'  within  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  jonineyed 
to  Muscovy  from  Gravesend  in  same  fleet  with  Ivan's  envoy 
—  May  12-July  12,  1557 — and  on  April  23,  1558,  he  was 
ready  to  set  out  from  Moscow  for  the  City  of  Bokhara  or 
Bogliar  in  I'actria.  Two  days  before  Christmas  he  reached 
it — when   (^)ueen  Mary   had  been   dead   a  month. 

But    in    the    very    beginning    of    the    reign — in    1553 — the 
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siinie  Anthony  Jcnkinson  had  heen  exploring  the  Turkish 
Empire,  revisiting  the  Bible  lands  that  had  been  fading  from 
the  knowledge  of  our  countrymen  since  the  Crusades,  and 
going  farther  atiold,  on  this  side,  than  any  Englishman  had 
gone  before.  On  November  4  he  had  witnessed  "  the  manner 
of  the  entering  of  Soliman  the  great  Turk,  with  his  army 
into  Aleppo  in  Syria,  marching  into  Persia  against  the  Grand 
SopViic " ;  at  the  same  time,  he  got  his  passport  from  the 
Padishah  for  all  the  ports,  towns,  and  cities  in  his  dominions. 

As  to  other  parts  of  the  globe,  we  have  .seen,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  how  English  merchants  and  explorers  began 
to  visit  the  African  coasts  about  1550  ;  their  visits  continued 
to  be  pretty  frequent  in  the  five  years  of  the  Catholic  Reign. 
On  August  12,  1553,  sailed  the  "first  fleet  to  Guinea  and 
Benin":  on  October  11,  1554,  started  a  second  expedition  in 
the  track  of  the  lirst ;  in  1555-6,  the  famous  Master  William 
Towrson  made  his  first  two  voyages  to  the  Castle  of  La 
Mina,  the  great  Portuguese  fort  on  the  Gumea  coast — 
though  the  interest  of  all  this  is  primarily  in  trade. 

But  of  western  discovery  and  voyages  to  America  under 
(Jueen  Mary — even  voyages  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage 
— there  is  an  almost  total  cessation.  While  on  the  north  and 
east  every  possible  effort  was  being  made  to  open  up  a  new 
field  of  enterprise,  scarcely  anything  is  recorded  to  have  been 
done  by  Englishmen  in  the  track  marked  out  by  John  Cabot 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century  (Vol.  II.,  p.  ()74). 

Thus  it  is  only  on  one  side,  on  the  north-east,  and  by 
the  enterprise  of  one  man — Richard  Chanceler — that  any 
notable  success  is  gained  by  our  national  discoverers  under 
Mary.  All  other  ventures  are  either  successful  as  following  in 
his  steps,  or  disastrous  as  new  attempts  to  get  right  on, 
round  the  north  of  Asia,  to  Cathay ;  or  unimportant  and 
uninteresting  as  futile  eftbrts  to  break  into  the  "  clo.sed  sea" 
of  Spanish  Trade  in  west  and  south.  The  story  of  our 
exploration  in  these  five  years  is  the  story  of  the  voyage  of 
one  Grand  Pilot. 


It  is  not  veiy  easy  to  trace  out  the  cour.se  of  events 
whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  the  bright  promise  foreshadowed 
by  Erasmus  (p.  115,  seq.)  altogether  disappeared  soon  after  the 
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.spoliation,  whicli  the  strontf  will  of  Hi'ni\    hail   lirlil    in   rhrck,  ger. 

was  openly   sanctioned  by    the  personal   exanii)lu    of  Soiiiurset.   '^''^  ^'^"" 
.  "  ^  ...  catlonal 

His  own  palace  in  the  Strand  rose  on  the  site  of  former  Chin-ch  Reaction. 

property  ;  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  became  the   Tarliament  House, 

and  the   College   of  St.  Martin-le-Grand  was  converted   into  a 

tavern.     Ecclesiastical  preferments,  by  an  abuse  which  recalls 

the    unsrrnpuloiisness    of    meilieval    despots,    were    fiTipiently 


BOYS    WILL    nv,    LOV.S. 

(S.  Bt'tenMii,   "  Clirislall  Glasse  of  Clirtstkiii  nffnniwtion,   l.MJO) 

bestowed  on  illiterate  laymen  :  while  the  bisliops  themselves, 
in  order  to  retain  some  portiim  of  their  endowments,  wero  fain 
to  surrender  a  large  proportion  of  them  to  the  despoiler. 
In  cases  whore  the  monastic  endowments  partly  consisted,  as 
was  frei[uently  the  case,  of  church  livings,  the  new  lay  patrons 
often  allowed  the  cure  to  go  unliestowed,  or  appointed  some 
altogether  inefficient  ])riest  at  a  miserable  stipend.  "To 
consider,"  cried  Latimer,  "  what  hath  been  plucked  from 
abbeys,  colleges,  and  chantries,  it  is  marvel  no  more  to  be 
bestowed  on  this  liolv  offiee  of  salvation!" 
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In  justice  to  the  young  king  it  must,  however,  lie  nhserved 
that,  so  tar  as  his  personal  influence  extended,  he  did  his 
best  to  restrain  this  wholesale  di\ersinn  of  religious  endow- 
ments    to     secular     purposes,    although    with     very   imperfect 

success.  Thomas  Jjcver,  the  master 
of  St.  John's  College,  when  preaehiug 
in  15.S0  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  openly 
reproached  the  courtiers  for  the  way 
in  which  they  systematically  frus- 
trated the  royal  design.s.  "  The 
king,"  he  said,  "is  so  disappointed 
that  both  the  poor  be  spoiled,  all 
maintenance  of  learning  decayed, 
and  you  only  enriched.  For  before 
that  you  did  beginne  to  be  tlie 
disposers  of  the  king's  liberalit}' 
towards  learning  and  poverty,  there 
was  in  houses  belonging  unto  the  university  of  Cambridge 
two  hundred  students  of  divinity,  many  very  well  leai'ned  ; 
which  be  now  all  clene  gone,  house  and  manne,  young  toward 
scholars,  and  old  fatherly  doctors,  not  one  of  them  left."  It 
was  but  a  very  imperfect  compensation  for  this  wholesale 
spoliation  that  both  the  universities  were  at  this  tirje  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tithes  and  first-fruits. 

In  another  direction  the  royal  designs  were  more  success- 
ful, partly,  it  would  seem,  owing  to  the  co-operation  afforded 
by  the  now  fast-growing  middle  classes.  TTpwards  of  thirty 
graunnar  schools  founded  at  this  time  have  permanently 
associated  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  with  the  cause  of  ^^opular 
education.  Some  of  these  schools  owed  their  origin  to 
the  royal  initiative,  l)Ut  not  a  few  to  the  petition  of  the 
burgesses  of  some  town,  or  that  of  the  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  suppressed  monastery,  who  thought, 
not  unreasonably,  that  the  funds  thus  jjlaced  at  the  royal 
disposal  might  more  appropriately  be  applied  to  the  endow- 
ment of  a  school  than  to  increase  the  wealth  of  some 
landed  magnate.  In  the  j^i'eamble  to  the  letters  patent  for 
the  foundation  of  the  free  grammar  school  in  Louth,  given 
in  1.5.52,  the  royal  sympathy  with  the  movement  is  expressed 
in    glowing    terms.       Edward    declares    that   he    has    "  always 
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coveted,  witli  a  most  exceeding  vehement  and  ardmi  desire, 
that  good  literature  and  discipline  might  he  diffused  and 
propagated  through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  ivherein 
the  best  gorernmeni  a  ml  dihiii  in--</nili(iii  <if  ajfaivK  connists." 
"The  liheral  instruetii)ii  nl'  \(iuth  '  is  descrihcd  as  "  heing, 
as  it  were,  the  foundation  and  growth  of  our  C'onnnonwealtli." 
Among  existing  foundations,  there  were  now  established  the  Free 
Grammar  Schools  at  St.  Albans,  Bath,  Bedford,  l^irmingliam, 
Bradford,  Buckingham,  Chelmsford,  Chipping  Norton,  Christ's 
Hospital  in  Loudon,  Crediton,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  (iiggleswick, 
Grantham,  Kintrston-on-Thaines,  BromsOTove,  Lichfield,  Lud- 
low,  Pontefract,  Sherborne,  Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Stour- 
bridge, Timbridge,  and  others.  They  are  generally  described 
as  //re,  and  designed  mainly  for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars 
in  the  Latin  language.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  a 
large  proportion  were,  in  the  first  instance,  very  slenderly 
endowed,  and  could  educate  but  a  small  number.  That  at 
Bath,  for  example,  was  limited  to  "  ten  poor  boys  ''  and  "  ten 
poor  persons,"  thus  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  "  hospital." 
It  would  seem  that  they  only  very  partially  su])plied  the 
place  of  the  schools  which  had  been  swept  away  along  with 
the  monasteries,  for  in  the  year  1562  we  find  Williams,  the 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Counnons,    in    an    address    to    the 
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Queen,  referring  to  "  the  want  of  schools :  that  at  least  a 
hundred  were  wanting  in  England  which  before  that  time 
had  been " — an  allusion  which  we  may  safely  assume,  with 
Strype,  had  reference  to   the   schools   of  the  monasteries. 


REGINALD  "  Under  the  Tudors,"  says  ilr.  Ferguson  in  an  often- 
Architec-  quoted  passage,  "the  Gothic  style  went  dut  in  a  blaze  ot 
ture  and  glory."  But  it  is  not  possible  to  point  exactly  to  the  moment 
1553.  either   of  final  splendour  or   of  final  extinction,  though  both, 

in  a  sense,  coincide  with  the  completion  of  the  Royal 
Chapels  at  Windsor  and  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  The 
necessity  of  preserving  something  like  continuity  of  story  has 
obliged  us  already  to  treat  of  these  buildings  (Vol.  II.,  p.  492), 
and  of  the  vaulting,  which  is  their  distinguishing  character- 
istic, as,  in  fact,  the  latest  members  of  a  series,  which  com- 
mences with  the  Cloister  Vaults  of  Gloucester,  finished  as 
early  as  1412,  and  the  slightly  later  retro-choir  in  Peter- 
borough. Nevertheless,  the  gi'cater  part  of  the  actual  work 
in  the  chapels  was  not  carried  out  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Thus  Windsor,  the  earliest  in  foundation  (1475), 
was  not  finished  till  1521,  and  the  fan  vaults  of  the  crossing 
wore  added  later  still.  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge 
was  begun  slightly  later  than  Windsor,  but  more  quickly 
completed,  although  the  finishing  touches  were  not  given  to 
it  till  1532.  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster  equally 
belongs  to  the  two  reigns,  having  been  erected  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  ended  in  1515.  Magdalen  Tower  at  Oxford 
was,  it  is  true,  wholly  built  in  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  but  the 
beautiful  steeple  of  Louth,  in  Lincoln,  and  the  central  tower 
of  Canterbury,  were  not  finished  till  1515  and  1517.  The 
Savoy  Chapel,  too,  was  begun  under  Henry  VII.,  though 
it  was  largely  altered  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Even  in  the 
last  year  of  Henry  VIII.  some  real  Gothic  work  was  done, 
and  in  places  where  the  surroundings  made  for  the  survival 
of  a  good  Gothic  tradition,  the  deterioration  of  the  style 
remained  slight  down  to  a  still  later  period. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wo/sey  was  "  the  last  professor 
of  Ciothic,"  and  if  we  take  his  work  at  Hampton  Court 
and    the    noble    hall    at    Christchurch,    Oxford     (the    superb 
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staircase  is  a,  eentin'\-  later),  we  shall  see  llie  jiisl  itieat  ion  lor 
the  title.  ill  his  \vorl<_  tlie  tbriu  is  (iothic,  however  l'r(-([tiently 
wo  uui}'  come  luu'oss  Italian  details,  'i'lie  cuit p  tie  ijrnci'  was 
dealt,  of  cour.sc,  by  the  llefornuitioii,  which  imt  an  end,  lor 
a  time  at  least,  to  all  need  of  c-hunli  hnildini;-.  lint  for 
the  Reformation,  the  Henai.ssanfe  archilcetnre  might  have 
had  a  nuuv  forttniate  devek)pnient  ;  Imt,  in  truth,  the  spirit 
of  I'rotestantism  was  not  instinct  with  any  poetry,  and  so  tar 
the   New  Religion  was  not  unsnit(^d   t(.)  the  new  architecture. 

It  is  ditiieult  to  assay,  with  anything  like  accuracy,  the 
various  ingredients  that  contribute  to  tin'  healthy  and  natural 
development  of  a  style  ;  but  certainly 
the  Renaissance  architecture,  popular 
as  it  became,  never  seems  to  have 
taken  any  deej)  root  in  England. 
One  looks  in  vain  to  find  any  great 
English  ecclesiastical  building  in 
the  sixteenth  century  which  can 
properly  be  said  to  belong  to  it ; 
and  the  style  wliich  grew  out  of  it, 
that  singular  mixture  of  (lOlhic  and 
Italian  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Ehzabethan,   is   only   occasionally  li/WI 
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present  in  additions  to  (/hurches.  It  is  liardly  ton  much 
to  say  that  mi  chiii't-Ii,  with  the  shghtest  pretension  to 
original  artistic  desii^n,  was  erected  between  the  Reformation 
and  1631. 

It  is  far  otherwise  as  regards  lay  buildings,  though,  of 
necessity,  lay  architecture  was  chiefly  occupied  with  utihtarian 
{irogress.  Spacious  rooms,  well-lighted  galleries,  comfortable 
chambers — in  a  word,  good  accommodation — was  what  was 
sotight  after,  and  in  this  good  progress  was  made,  if  the 
higher  qualities  were  somewhat  neglected.  We  have  seen 
how  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  and  indeed  earlier,  the 
castle,  as  such,  had  practically  disapjiear-ed.  Wide  windows 
were  everywhere  perforated  through  the  side  walls,  the  oriel 
had  displaced  the  loophole,  and  nothing  of  the  castle  was 
retained  except  the  ornamental  features.  The  king's  avarice, 
however,  stood  in  the  way  of  any  great  enterprise  in  lay 
architecture,  and  almost  the  only  work  of  the  character, 
undertaken  by  him,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  palace  at 
Slieen,  necessitated  by  its  total  destruction  by  tire  in  1500. 
It  was  in  the  so-called  Bin'gundian  style,  borrowed,  it  is 
suggested,  from  the  great  palace  at  Dijon,  built,  or  at  least 
commenced,  by  I'hilip  le  Bon,  the  father  of  Cliarles  le 
Tenieraire.  The  connection  by  marriage  between  Edward  IV. 
and  the  last-named  prince,  and  the  fame  and  splendour  of 
his  court,  where  noble  strangers  were  alwa3's  welcome,  liad, 
if  not  exactljf  promoted  emulation  between  the  magnates  of 
England  and  Burgundy,  at  least  familiarised  Englishmen 
with  a  certain  kind  of  palatial  splendour.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  dismiss  the  idea  of  there  having  been  much 
conscious  imitation  by  the  English  architects. 

The  second  Tudor  king  was  of  a  temper  Aery  different 
from  that  of  his  father.  A  quaint  writer  of  a  little  later 
date  desci'ibes  him  as  "  tlie  onlie  Phcenix  of  his  time  for 
tine  and  curious  masonrie."  He  built  the  nalaces  of  Bridewell, 
St.  James's,  and  Beaulien,  anfl  made  extensive  and  decorative 
additions  to  Windsor,  Whitehall,  and  Hnnsdon.  The  king's 
sumptuousness  was  imitated  bj'  the  ]irolusion  of  his  courtiers. 
Wolsey,  besides  his  palace  at  Hampton  and  his  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Ipswich,  rebuilt  n)ore  than  one  of  the  episcopal 
residences.     The   heads   of  the  ducal   houses   of    Norfolk   and 
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House. 


Buckinglmin  were  not  tar  beliiml  Wolsev  in  cinuliilui^r  their 
sovereign's  splendour,  ami  were  not  ninrc  lurtunate  in  living 
to  enjoy  them.  In  earlier  volumes  of  this  work  (I.,  p.  538  ; 
II.,  pp.  80,  IGU)  descriptions  have  been  given  of  the  actual  form 
anil  contents  of  a  fortified  manor-house  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  In  a  curious  treatise  printed  in  15-i7, 
entitled  "  A  dyetorie  or  regiment  of  health,"  by  Andrew  Boorde, 
a  physician  (p.  229),  we  have  a  conteniporaiy  description  of 
a  tyjjical  sixteenth  century  mansion: 

••Make  the  hall  of  such  fashion."  he  says,  'that  the  parlour  be 
annexed  to  the  head  of  the  hall ;  aud  the  buttrje  aud  pantrje  at  the 
lower  ende  thereof.  The  cellar  under  the  paiitrye  sett  somewhat  at  a 
base,  the  kechyn  sett  somewhat  at  base  from  tlie  buttrye  and  pantrye. 
coming'  with  an  entrie  within  by  the  wall  of  the  buttrye ;  the  pastrie 
house  and  the  larder  aimexcd  to  the  kechyn.  Then  divide  the  loggingfes 
by  the  circuit  of  the  cjuadriual  courte,  and  let  the  gate  house  be  opposite 
or  against  the  hall  doorc,  not  directly,  but  the  hall  doore  standing  abase 
of  the  gate  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  front  enteringe  of  the  place.  Let 
the  prevye  chamber  be  annexed  to  the  great  chamber  of  estate,  with  other 
chamljers  ueccssai-y  for  the  buildinge,  so  that  many  of  the  chambers  may 
have  a  pi'ospectc  into  the  cliapell.' 


Cinque- 
cento 
Painted 
Glass. 


It  is  a  little  confused,  but  the  pictiu-e  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  complete  was  the  departure  from  the  ideas  of  the  early 
builder.  The  change  had  in  most  material  respects,  as  far  as 
internal  arrangements  went,  been  more  or  less  com]:)lete  in  the 
time  of  the  later  Plantagenets.  I!iU,  now,  so  to  speak,  the  mask 
was  thrown  ofif  Almost  alone  of  castellated  features  the 
flanking  towers  at  the  angles  were  retained  ;  but  they  were 
retained  for  ornament  merely,  or  for  the  utilitarian  purpose 
of  carrying  staircases.  These  hexagonal  towers,  with  the  masses 
of  lofty  and  richly  ornamented  chimneys  on  the  roofs,  give  a 
highly  characteristic  and  special  character  to  the  earlier  Tudor 
domestic  architecture. 

In  the  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tlie  so-called  Cinque- 
cento,  the  idea  of  making  painted  glass  a  part  of  the  decoration 
ot  a  (lothic  cathedral  having  a  due  relation  to  the  scheme  of  the 
architect,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away.  The  stained  glass 
window  of  this  ]ieriod  is  simply  a  pictiu'e  painted  on  glass,  and 
itself  framed  or  mounted  in  glass ;  and  except  in  a  few  trees  of 
Jesse    and   like   cases,   the   frame   and    the   mount   were   kept 
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perfectly  distinct.  Amongst  the  works  of  this  period — the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  ccntiny — :ire  no  doubt  the  most  elabonite 
ghiss  pictiii'es  that  have  been  produced.  Uidy  a  small  number  of 
those  that  survive  can,  however,  be  attributed  safely  to  English 
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L^^a 
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LICHFIELD    lATllEl'KAL. 


artists,  the  greater  pai't  having,  like  the  famous  windows  in  the 
Choir  of  Lichfield,  been  imported  from  Flanders.  Generally 
speaking,  the  colour  of  the  glass  work  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  four  Tudor  princes  is  softer  and  more  agreeable  to  the  eye 
than  that  of  the  earlier  period,  though  never  equalling  in  depth 
that  of  the  e:u-hest  mosaic. 
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Paint- 
ing and 
Painters. 


It  is  probiiblc  th;it  a  few  Englishmen  picked  up  some  of  the 
Flemings'  skill,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ll.  We  know,  at 
least,  the  name  of  one — John  Crust,  who  early  in  Henry  VHI/s 
reign  received  various  payments  from  the  exchequer,  and  to  whom 
a  rather  famous  processional  picture  is  attributed.  This  is  the 
meeting  of  Henrj^  and  Francis  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
which  took  place  in  May,  1.520  (p.  5).  It  was  painted  soon  alter  that 
event,  and  we  may  take  it  that  it  would  not  have  been  entrusted 
to  an  artist  whose  reputation  was  not  fully  established.  From 
the  English  or  foreign  pupils  of  the  Flemings  came,  no  doubt, 
the  portrait  of  Dean  Colet  asci-ibed  to  Jan  Mabuse,  and 
quite  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  new  magnates  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty.  If  but  little  was  done  under  Henry  YIL,  the  ground 
was  broken,  ready  to  receive  the  seed  from  the  first  sower.  The 
tradition  of  an  English  royal  patronage  of  art  was  established, 
and  as  we  find  it  recorded  that  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
one  John  Browne  was  appointed  sergeant  painter,  it  is  probable 
that  the  office  was  not  newly  created.  At  the  death  of  Browne, 
Andrew  Wright  was  appointed  sergeant  painter.  Besides 
these  official  personages,  Mncent  Volpe  I'eceived  a  salary  from 
Henry  VIII.  of  £20  a  year  as  pamter  to  the  king.  Lucas 
Horembout,  or  Hornebaud,  of  Ghent,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  foreign  artist  who  appeared  at  Henry  VIII. 's  court.  His 
bnrther  Gerard,  and  his  sister  Susanna,  also  settled  in  England. 
We  should  know  comparatively  little  of  these  personages  and  of 
the  other  artists  here  mentioned,  but  for  the  jealous  system 
which  required  foreigners  to  take  out  letters  of  denization  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  English  law.  Jlost 
of  them  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  many  obtamed 
grants  of  arms ;  some  left  wills  disposing  of  considerable 
property. 

It  is  vmfortunate  that  we  cannot  more  accurately  identify  the 
works  of  the  ditt'erent  individuals.  This  is  markedly  the  case 
with  regard  to  Lucas  Horembout,  who  yet  must  have  been  a 
person  of  distinction,  for  he  received  an  exceedingly  high  salary, 
higher  indeed  than  that  of  any  contemporary  artist.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  works  of  Susanna,  said  to  have  been  an  accomplished 
miniaturist.  As  regards  Gerard,  who  worked  apparently  for 
more  than  thirty  yeai-s  in  England,  he  undoubtedly  painted 
many   of   the   inferior   portraits   to    which    the   great  name  of 
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Holbein  hiis  been  attached.     The  latest  i)nitraits  of  the  kiii<>-,  Gerard 

,        ,.  Tr    11     ■    ■       1        1      •  1  '•      Horem 

executed   after    Holbein  s  death  ni   ATA'A,  are  ])rol)ablv   hy   this  bout, 
pamter.     The}'    cHsphiy    uderior    draughtsiuaiishi|i,    but    great 
character.     Tlio    Warwick    Castle     picture     or     Henry     YIII. 


posses.ses,  11 


no 
ideed 


picture     or     Henry 
very   hiyli   (pialities,  and   what    Dr.    Wuagen 


IIE.MIY    VIII. 
{From  the  portrait  in  the  itosscsHoii  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilarwir/..) 

calls  "brutal  egotism,  obstinacy,  harshness,  and  the  suspicious 
vvakot'ulness  of  a  wild  beast,"  are  finely  bi'ought  out  in  the 
features  of  the  old  king.  Besides  these,  Henry  VHI.  subsidised 
Toto  della  Nunziata,  who  was  both  painter  and  architect,  and 
Kartoloinew  Penni,  a  Florentine.  Alice  t'ariiiillioii  and  Katharine 
Maynon.  cliicHy  known  as  miniaturists,  were  also  favoured  by 
116 


Holbein. 
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Hcnvv,  and  the  staff  was  increased  under  Edward  AT.  liy  the 
addition  of  Levina  Terling  of  Bruges.  Gcrlmt  Flick  and 
.liiliaimes  Corvus  are  names  found  on  a  few  pictures  belong- 
ing  to  the  reign.  The  hst  of  artists  who  received  EngHsh 
patronage  inider  Henry  AT  1 1,  is  so  long  as  to  be  tedious,  but 
amonff  those  not  to  be  omitted  is  the  name  of  (iirdlamo  da 
Trevigi,  painter,  son  and  pupil  of  Pier  Maria  Pennacchi,  who  is 
]3robably  represented  by  the  portrait  of  the  founder  of  Greshani 
College,  and  that  of  Xicola  da  Modena,  sculptor,  possibly  the 
author  of  a  statuette  of  Henry  VIII.  of  great  delicacy,  and  of 
a  medallion  at  Hampton  Court,  given  without  authority  to 
Torregiano. 

That  great  artist  had,  as  we  have  mentioned,  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Henry  VII.  for  the  erection  of  his  tomb  in 
AVestminster  Abbey.  But  the  work  of  Alaster  Peter  Torrysau}- 
as  the  English  records  name  him,  both  as  we  know  it  in  the  royal 
tomlj  or  the  tomb  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  or  the  terra-cotta  of  Dr. 
Young  in  the  Rolls  Chapel,  was  thoroughly  e.xotic.  Probably 
this  was  true  of  the  productions  of  Benedetto  Rovezzani  and  of 
Bernardi  of  Amsterdam,  who  were  employed  under  Henry  VIIL, 
though  most  of  their  English  work  has  perished,  or  has  ceased 
to  be  identitiable.  But  neither  Florentine  nor  Dutchman  seems 
to  have  been  a  vivifying  influence  in  England.  Yet  all  these 
names,  whether  of  painter  or  sculptor,  are  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  glory  of  Hans  Holfiein  the  younger,  an  artist  whose 
executive  talent  has  hardly  been  excelled  in  any  age  or  country. 
He  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  149.5,  settled  in  Basle  in  1510,  and 
came  to  England  in  1.526.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Erasmus  to  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  took  him  into  his  house  at  Chelsea,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  king  and  the  court.  This  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
made  to  Erasmus  by  a  letter  (of  course  in  Latin)  of  the  18th 
December,  1 52.5,  in  which  he  thus  comments  on  some  sample  of 
the  painter's  work  sent  him  by  Erasmus :  "  Your  painter,  my 
dear  Erasnuis,  is  a  marvellously  clever  workman,  but  I  fear  he 
may  find  England  a  less  fertile  soil  than  he  had  hoped.  So 
far  as  I  can,  however,  I  will  see  that  he  does  not  find  it  altogether 
barren."  AI  ore's  diffidence  was,  however,  little  justified  by  the 
event.  Holbein  quickly  became  a  favourite,  and  both  before  and 
after  his  jmtron's  death  his  pencil  was   never  idle.      With  the 
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exception  of  tliree  visits  to  Basle  in  the  yeais  152.S-!).  l.j;>2,  and 
15ofs,  possilily  havinsjf  sonic  connection  with  tlie  retention  of  his 
pension  of  til'ty  llnrins  a  year  paid  to  him  as  paiiifei'  lo  the  town, 


TERRACOTTA      TOMB      OP      DR.      TOUXG. 

(/.','/  ]>ermission  of  the  Master  of  tlir  Roll^.) 

the  rest  of  the  Hfe  of  Holbein  was  spent  in  London.  He  had  a 
house  and  fee  in  the  "  Parish  of  Saint  Andrews  Undershafte," 
and  there  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1.543.  Although  he  did  not 
enter  the  kiiiL,r's  service  for  some  three  years  after  his  arrival  in 
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England,  Mdre's  introductions  had,  before  that  time,  secured  liiui 
ii  consideralile  cliciitelc  ainoiiL;'  noMe  and  disiini^niished  persons, 
such  as  Archbishop  W'.nliaiii,  Sir  Henry  (iuildfurd,  Sii-  ISryan 
Tuke,  and  Thomas  Jjinacre.  At  the  same  time  ho  painted 
the  chancellor  and  ihu',i;aret  Roper,  whose  likenesses  were 
despatched  as  a  present  to  Erasmus,  possibly  by  the  hand  of  the 


Photo:    n'm.   ,^imniir,-  ,(-  Cu  .  ^I:;.iii>l,    M'. 
EESKEMEER,    BY    HOLBEIN. 
(Itamptoil  Court  Palace.) 


painter  himself.  His  industry  was  indeed  astonishing,  and  as  his 
superiority  to  all  his  northern  contemporaries  became  rapidly 
known,  opportunities  for  its  exercise  were  never  wanting.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  eminent  man  or  woman  of  the  jjeriod  in 
England  escaped  his  pencil.  But  though  this  is  true,  Holbein 
found  time  to  paint  an  astonishing  series  of  portraits  of 
obscurities,  including  among  these  such  works  as  the  portrait  of 
"  Reskemeer   of    Cornwall,"    and    that  most   faultless  work,   the 
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portrait  of'  Jlorctr.  Htiiry  \' Ill's  jeweller,  now  :U  Dresden.  As 
court  painter  to  Henry  lie  was  eonnnissioned  to  paint  the  like- 
ness of  Anne  of  Cloves,  and,  tor  this  once,  ho  is  alleged  to  have 
departed  from  his  uncompromising  truthfulness.  According  to 
the  popular  story,  tlu-  king  found  the  original  so  much  worse  than 
the  picture,   that    he    made  the    marriage   si-hem(>    (it   must    bc 


rhM>i  :  Win.  Spooju-r  iC-  Co..  .STkuk/.  IV.C. 
HOLBEIN,    BY    HIMSELF. 
(Ilampt'ni  Court  Palace.) 


allowed  that  lie  had  lung  been  spoiling  for  tlie  (piarrel)  a 
pretext  for  breaking  with  the  able  but  unpopular  minister 
who  had  advised  it  fp.  .52).  Holbein's  portrait  of  another 
lady  wooed  but  not  won,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  ])u(diess 
of  Milan,  shows  a  sinular  disposition  to  abate  some  of  liis 
rough  honesty  of  statement.  The  series  of  ^^'indsor  drawings, 
mostly  in  red  and  coloured  chalk,  belonging  to  the  English 
Crown,    shows     Holbein    in    his    most    attractive    muod    as    a 
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portriiil  jiiiinter,  and  yives  a  liiL;lior  idea  ot  I  lie  talent  of 
the  man  than  his  most  tinished  works  in  nil.  He  was, 
however,  far   from   being   a   portrait  painter   only.      Not   only 

is  the  fact  contradicted  by 
the  existence  of  the  famous 
)  'armstadt  masterpiece,  the 
"  ileyer"  Holy  Family,  but 
by  the  fine  group  of  the 
Barber-Surgeons'  Company, 
which  is  not  imwortln'  to 
rank  with  the  Kewent  and 
Doelen  pieces  of  Holland. 
Holbein  is  the  highest  re- 
presentative ot  the  simple 
exact  imitative  school  of 
portraiture,  in  wliidi  tlie 
resemblance  of  feature,  not 
of  character,  is  sought  first 
and  last.  Great  as  Holbein 
was,  it  is  probable  tliat 
Henr}'  endeavoured  to 
entice  to  his  court  still 
greater  men,  and  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Rafaelle  and  Titian. 
There  is  some  evidence 
that  Rafaelle  executed  at  least  one  work  lor  the  English 
king  —  the  St.  George  now  hung  in  tlie  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg. 
Art  under  What     Holbein     ccrtainlv     was    to    the     roiijn    of    Henry, 

Edward  VI.      ,     .„.  ,  _     ,  .        ■  ,  ,.     V  ■  tt 

and  Mary.  Guilluu  Stretes  probably  was  to  that  ot  his  son.  Me 
]iainted  numerous  jncturcs  of  the  young  king  and  of  various 
notables  living  during  his  short  reign,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  that  of  his  father.  In  manner  (if  identiKcation  is  possible) 
he  is  like  a  weak  Holbein,  and  Avithout  the  rough  vigour 
that  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  portraits  attributed  to 
Gerard  and  Lucas  Horembout.  A  better  artist  was  Joost 
van  Cleef,  but  it  is  not  clear  when  he  arriverl  in  England. 
As  a  draughtsman  he  was  almost  the  equal  of  Holbein,  and 
possessed   more    breadth    of    touch.       Queen    Mary's   reign   is 
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intercstini;-  in  tin-  liisinry  nf  ;irl  tor  llu'  arrival  mi  tlic  scene 
of  a  painter  variously  (•all(;(l  Antonis  Mor,  Ant,onio  Moro, 
and  Sir  Antonio  i\rore.  IJorn  in  I'trei'lit,  he  had  studied  long 
in  Italy,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  talented  of  all  the 
Italianising  Flemings  of  the  centnr\-.  Ho  is  supposed,  though 
without  much  evidence,  to  liave  endeavoured  to  model  himself 
on  Holbein.  He  was  the  first 
fashionalile  painter  who  early 
commanded  large  prices  for  his 
work.  He  probabl}'  came  to 
England  charged  with  the  task 
of  painting  (.^ueen  ilar}"  for  Philip, 
and  this  task  he  at  auy  rate  exe- 
cuted so  satisfactorily  that  his 
patrons  "gave  him  one  hundred 
pounds,  a  gold  chain,  and  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year  as  painter  to  their  majesties." 
His  works  are  digniiied,  courtly, 
generall}'  sombre  in  colour,  and 
rather  lacking  in  animation.  A 
ver}'  beautiful  example  is  a  por- 
trait of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in 
the  Xational  Portrait  Gallery, 
This  must  have  been  one  of  the 
last  works  he  executed  in  England, 
for  on  (^)ueen  Mary's  death  he 
quitted  England,  and  having 
given  offence  at  the  Goiu't  of 
Madrid,  he  retired  to  Flanders, 
where  he  found  a  munificent 
patron  m  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
When  and  where  he  was  knighted 
is  unknown. 

The  survivors  of  the  artists 
who  flourished  under  Henry  YIII. 
of  course  continued  their  work 
under  his  son  and  elder  daughter, 

and    as    they    dropjied    off    were   replaced    by   younger   men. 
Various  ^\'illiams   and    Hanscs    and   Johns  are  thus  met  with. 


HOLRKINS    DEsrOX    rOK    A  CUP. 

(Bli   petini^suiu,   fniiH    thi-    Vuivfrsity 
GaUeries,  Oxford.) 
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most  of  tlii'in    apparently    of  foreign    origin,    tliongli   Nicholas 
Sergeant,    painter    to    (^iioen    ilary,    may    possibly    have    been 

an  Englishman. 

'I'liG  seeondTnclor 
Icing  added  a  donblo 
.sovereign  to  the  gold 
('  o  i  n  a  g  0,  a  li  a  1  f- 
sovereign,  a  George 
noble,  with  a  St. 
(reorge  on  horseback 
attacking  the  dragon, 
and  a  crown  and 
half-  crown.  These 
last  derived  their 
names  from  the  crowns  with  which  they  were  figured,  and 
from  the  absence  of  the  head  which  usually  wore  it.  Similar 
coins  in  silver  were  also  issued  by  Edward,  which,  however, 
bear  his  effigy. 

As  the  second  Tndor  prince  added  a  double  sovereign 
to  the  coinage,  so  the  third  added  a  treble  sovereign,  and 
also   a   si.xpence    and    a    threepence.      The    older    coins    were 


GEORGE    NOBLE    OF    I52(!. 


DOUBLE    SOVEREIGN'    OE    luuu. 


also  issued,  though  the  noble  seems  to  have  been  falling 
into  disuse.  Under  his  sister  and  successor  there  were 
no    novelties,    unless    certain    two-penny    pieces    may    be    so 
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HALF-SOVEKEIGN    OF    1M4. 


r  c  '^  a  r  il  c  d  . 
(^lli'CU  ^l:in  's 
most  iviuark- 
ablo  coins  are 
those  issued 
a  f  t  0  r  li  e  r 
111  a  r  r  i  a  l;'  e 
with  l'liili[), 
with  j^irnt^ile 
busts  ot'  the 
k  i  n  g  a  u  d 
queen  face  to 

face,  which  excited  sonic  amusement,  and  the  pccuhar  a]5- 
pearanee  of  which  is  hit  off  in  the  description  of  the  pail 
of  lovers  in  Butler's  "  Hudi- 
bras  " : — 
'"  Still    amorous    and    fond    and 

l)illiii-. 
Like    Pliili])   and    Mary   on    n, 

shilling." 

Unfortunately,  the  artistic 
history  of  the  coinage  during 
the  Tudor  period  is  of  less 
importance  than  that  dis- 
creditable story  of  the  successive  debasements  of  its  value 
which  so  greatly  intensified  the  natural  disturbances  ot  the 
economic  situation  caused  by  the  influx  of  precious  metals  from 
the  New  World  and  by  the  political  changes  of  the  period  (pp. 

166,  34.9).  It 
may  be  said, 
however,  that 
slight  at- 
tempts  at  re- 
forni  were 
made  both  at 
the  beginning 
and  at  the 
end  ot  the 
r  ('  i  g  n      o  f 
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The  Unem- 
ployed. 


w.  J.  The     rcijfn      of     Henrv     VI IT.    has     been    characterised     as 

The  Rural  ioriiiing  tho  chinax  in  the  development  of  the  niovt'nient 
Unrest.  |;,[.  convertini;'  anihle  to  pastiu'e,  whiidi  we  have  l.ieen  tullowing 
so  loiii;';  and  probably  at  no  time  (htriiii;'  the  150  years  in 
which  the  change  was  being  effected  was  the  mania  lor  sheep 
quite  so  great  as  just  after  the  dissohition  of  the  monasteries 
and  in  the  years  ])rei'eding  the  king's  death.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  in  the  reigns  of  his  children  the  move- 
ment at  first  showed  much  sign  of  abating.  On  the  contraiy, 
all  through  the  Hves  of  Edward  and  ilary,  and  well  on  into 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  tlie  outcry  against  enclosing 
as  bitter  as  ever ;  and  in  fact  it  was  hardly  till  the  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  that  the  over-production  of  sheep 
and  wool  began  to  have  its  natui'al  effect,  and  onc'c  more 
made  their  value  sink  to  little,  if  anything,  above  that  of  the 
wheat  which  had  so  long  been  inferior  to  them  as  a  com- 
mercial investment. 

In  the  opening  years  of  Edward's  reign,  therefore,  there 
w^as  plenty  of  work  for  the  Government  to  do  in  trying  to 
appease  the  rural  discontent ;  for  the  unemployed,  who  were 
now  without  any  monastic  charities  to  aid  them,  Avere  daily 
becoming  more  wretched  and  more  dependent  on  begging  for 
a  livelihood.  Nor  did  they  suffer  in  silence,  for  many  of 
them  took  to  rioting  and  breaking  down  parks  and  fences, 
while  others  tramped  uj)  to  London  to  see  whether  any  justice 
was  to  be  obtained.  None,  of  course,  was  to  be  had,  and  so 
finally  revolts  were  attempted.  In  the  West  the  pretext  was 
more  the  religious  grievances,  but  in  the  East,  in  Norfolk, 
the  outbreak  under  Kett  was  all  through  ostensibly  conducted, 
not  so  mucli  against  the  Government,  as  against  the  land- 
lords, and  the  chief  demands  that  the  people  put  forward 
were  connected  with  the  use  the  gentlemen  made  of  their 
estates.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  proposed  that  for  the 
future  the  gentlemen  should  have  no  rights  at  all  in  the 
commons,  and  should  be  restricted  in  the  amount  of  the  fine 
they  should  be  entitled  to  take  when  renewing  their  grants 
to  their  tenants ;  for  it  was  only  by  demanding  excessive 
fines  that  they  had  in  many  instances  been  enabled  to  get 
the  land  out  of  the  hands  of  their  reluctant  tenants.    Similarly 
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the  rebels  (loiiialidcd  llial  :ill  liciliilliirii  sliiiiild  lie  (Mn;Ulci]iatc(l, 
and  one  of  iho  great  t'ejilures  of  the  rebellion  was  llic 
capturing  of  all  tlie  gentlemen  that  could  bo  laid  hold  of, 
and  tlii'ir  trial  and  selilrnec  at  the  so-calli'd  ( )ak  of 
Reformation  Inr  the  wrongs  they  had  done  to  their  villagers. 
This  was  the  greatest  effort  to  protest  atiainst  enclosing  that 
the  people  ever  made,  imt.  like  tlic  ro\al  legislation,  it  came 
to  nothing;  for  the  (iowrnment,  though  sympathising,  were 
bound  to  put  it  down,  the  landowners,  when  the  matter  came 
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to  blows,  having  tlie  law  entirely  on  their  side.  Somer.SGt 
did  what  he  could  by  iiardoning  many  of  the  ringleaders,  and 
at  a  later  time  the  Govermuent  itself  passed  another  Act 
for  enforcing  the  ])ulling  down  of  enclosures  ;  but  the  largei 
fines  it  imposed  (five  shillings  an  acre  per  annum  for  non- 
compliance) hardly  acted  as  a  greater  deterrent  than  its 
predecessors. 

Outside  the  history  of  the  enclosing  at  this  time  thci-c 
is  very  little  that  calls  for  attention.  The  (•uIti\'ation  of 
hemp  and  flax,  and  the  development  of  the  hop  industry 
which  was  just  beginning,  may  be  noticed;  but  in  most 
districts  which    were  untouched  by  sheep- farming,   no 
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at  all  soein  t(i  have  bocu  intrcHliieed,  and  tliey  riMiiainod  exactly 
as  they  wen',  with  their  system  of  cultivation  in  V.w^e  open 
tields,  for  almost  another  two  centuries,  when  a  new  wave 
of  enclosing  finally  swept  the  old  method  entirely  away. 


J,  E. 
SYMES. 
The  Eco- 
nomic 
Crisis 


The  Spend- 

tlirift  Gov- 
ernment. 


Ix  the  reiijns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  the  condition  of  the 
English  people  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  causes  of  tliis 
yreat  misery  have  been  partly  indicated  in  previous  sections. 
The  Reformation  movement,  and  the  subsequent  reaction  from  it, 
had  produced  much  disorder,  with  rioting  and  rebellion  almost 
amounting  to  civil  war.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  is 
said  to  have  involved  a  transfer  of  one-third  of  the  national 
wealth.  Such  a  transfer  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  at  least 
temporarily  disastrous.  It  involved  extensive  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  demand  for  labour,  and  thus  reduced  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled  those  whose  skill  was  no  longer  in 
demand,  even  if  it  did  not  compel  them  to  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  unemployed.  Many  of  those  unemployed  naturally  became 
vagrants ;  and  the  transition  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  to 
the  criminal  class  was  so  natural  as  to  bo  almost  inevitable. 
The  Agrarian  Revolution,  and  the  extensive  enclosure  of  the 
common  lands,  which  were  contemporaneous  with  the  religious 
changes,  greatly  aggravated  these  evils.  Only  a  few  shep- 
herds were  now  needed  on  land  whicli  liad  formerly  em- 
ployed many  agric-ulturists,  and  the  loss  of  conunon  rights 
removed  what  would  have  been  a  check  on  vagi'ancy,  by 
destroying  one  of  the  forces  that  tended  to  keep  men  in  their 
own  localities. 

The  incompetency  and  extravagance  of  the  Government 
aggravated  the  national  misery.  The  expenses  of  Henry's 
Court  were  four  times  as  great  in  the  last  six  months  of  his  reign 
as  they  had  been  at  the  beginning.  This  was  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  rise  in  prices  :  but  we  shall  see  that  this  rise  was 
caused,  in  no  small  measure,  by  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  royal  debt  was  also  a  heavy  burden,  the  rate  of  interest 
chargecl  by  the  Flemish  Jews  being  seldom  less  than  twelve  per 
cent.  The  death  of  Henry  only  increased  the  number  of  those 
whose  extravagance  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  nation.  The 
leadiniT  members  of  Edward  VI.'s  Council,  thougli  diflering  on 
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many  points,  aii'rcetl  in  rcnanling  llu'ir  Inist  as  an  (i|iiMirtunity 

for   enricliint;'   themselves.     Their  comliicl    was    even  more  in- 

excusalile  tliaii  that   of  Henry  himself,   for  tliey  could  see,  on 

every  side,  the  terrible  results  of  the  rapaeity  and  extravagance 

of  the  late  king's  Government. 

Tli(!    chief  cause,  however,   of   the   deiin^ssion   'if   tracKi  and  The  De- 

^       ^  basement 

industry  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  \'I.  and  Mary  was  probably   of  the 

the  continued  debasement  of  the  currency  (pp.  17],  o45 \  ^"^""•'y- 
Henry  V[II.  no  doubt  issued  more  base  money  than  his  suc- 
cessors, but  Henry's  debasements  were  mosth'  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign,  and  did  not  produce  their  full  consetjuences 
till  it  was  almost  ended.  Edward's  Council  was  equally  greedy 
and  unscrujiulous.  Its  members  talked  of  reforming  the 
currency,  but  their  acts  Ijelied  their  words.  They  issued  even 
baser  coins  than  those  of  the  previous  reign. 

Edward's  coins  were  debased  in  two  ways  :  namel\-,  in  (piinitity  in  Weight, 
and  in  quality.  Henry  had  issued  silver  jiennies  weighing  only 
ten  grains  (troy).  Edward's  advisers  reduced  their  pennies  by 
two  grains  more.  This  debasement  was,  no  doubt,  onl}'  in 
accordance  with  earlier  precedents.  The  pennies  of  134G  weighed 
twenty  grains  ;  those  of  1351  and  14G4  weighed  eighteen  and 
twelve  grains  respectivel}'.  But  these  earlier  debasements  took 
place  in  ages  when  there  was  a  general  downward  tendency 
of  prices.  They  exercised  a  steadying  eti'ect,  and  were  even, 
in  some  respects,  beneficial,  tending  to  mitigate  the  hardships 
produced  by  falling  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tudor 
debasements  came  in  a  period  of  rising  prices,  and  they 
aggravated   all   the  evils   of    such   a   jjeric.id. 

But  the  dijninished  weight  of  the  Tudor  coins  was  a  less  in  Purity. 
serious  matter  than  their  diminished  purity.  At  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  alloy  amounted  to  only  three-fortieths  of  the 
silver.  Henry  had  gradually  increased  the  proportion  of  alloy  till 
it  amoimted  in  some  cases  to  two-thirds  of  the  coin.  Under 
Edward  \'I.  (15.51)  coins  were  issued  of  which  three-fourths  con- 
sisted of  alloy. 

These   successive   debasements   naturall}-  threw    prices   and  The  Effect, 
wages  into  confusion.      It  was  not   only   that    the   purchasing- 
power   of  the   coins   was   diminished.     No   one   knew   how   far 
the  rapacious  dishonesty  of  the  (.'ouncil  might  carry   them,  or 
what  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  next  coins  would  be.     The  better 
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coins  were,  to  a  great  extent,  driven  out  of  circulation.  Tliey 
were  melted  down,  or  exported,  or  hoarded,  and  there  was  the 
widest  diversity  in  the  weiglit  and  c[uality  of  those  actually  in 

circulation. 

T ho  evil  w  a  s 
further  aggravated  by 
tlie  temptations  which 
a  debased  currency 
offered  to  false  coiners. 
A  large  profit  could 
now  be  made  by  issuing 
coins  which,  both  in 
weight  and  purity, 
cameup  totheGovern- 
ment  standard.  There  were  natural!}'  ph^nty  of  persons  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity'.  The  Controller  of  the 
Mint  at  Bristol  set  the  example,  bui  ing  up  church  plate, 
meltmg  it  down,  and  throwing  the  metal  contained  in  it  u]3on 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  bad  shillings.  Others  followed 
the  example ;  and  soon  mints  were  set  up  in  France,  Flanders, 
and  otlier  parts  of  Europe  to  supply  the  English  market  witti 
base  coins.  These,  of  course,  helped  to  push  prices  still 
higher,  and  to  swell  the  general  misery. 

The  Government  had  temporarily  gained  by  issuing  debased 
coins.  But,  in 
the  long  run, 
Its  financial  clif- 
ficulties  were 
c  o  nsiderably 
aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  it 
now  had  to  pay 
more  highly  for 
everything  that 
it  needed.  It 
had     rewarded 

the  services  of  its  adherents  by  allowing  them  to  reap  the  profits 
of  successive  coinages.  In  this  way  alone  £1.50,000  worth  of  base 
silver  money  was  brought  into  circulation  (1.549).  It  seemed  a 
cheap  way  of  discharging  obligations,  but  the  consequent  rise  and 
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disorganisation  of  prices  stnu:k  a  heavy  Wow  at  \hv.  growth  of 

Enghsh  nuuuithctures,  and  added  greatly  to  tlie  nunilnr  of  the 

unenipkiyed.     Edward's    Government    w;4s     (hiven    ahnost     to 

despair-  by  the  necessity  of  paying,  in  sterling  silver,  fourteen  or 

fifteen  per  cent,  interest  on  its  debts  to  foreign  creditors,  with  an 

additional  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  exchange,  and  it  can  scarcely 

have  failed  to  see  the  connection  between  its  own  currency  policy 

and  Us  financial  embarrassments.  By  constant  robbery,  especially 

of  the  pro]ierty  of  churches  and  gudds,  it  managed  to  pay  its 

wa}' ;  but  by  the  close  of  the  reign  there  was  little  niorc  to  bo 

obtained  by  such  means,  even  if  the  next  sovereign  had  been 

willing  to  profit  by  plundering  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

The  reifm  of  Mary  (1.5.5:3-15.)S)  contains  little  of  importance  Trade  and 
,  ,  I  ■  ,•  ■  1  ■         1    Industry 

111  industrial  history.     It  gives  us  hve  years  of  continuerl  national  under 

misery,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  misery  was  ^"J'- 
increasing  Mary's  crimes  were  m  the  regions  of  foreign  and 
ecclesiastical  policy.  In  industrial  matters,  the  worst  charge  that 
can  be  brought  against  her  is  that  of  impotence  and  inaction  m 
a  grave  political  crisis.  She  conimittiMl  no  such  acts  of  spoliation 
and  shortsighted  greed  as  her  immediate  predecessors,  and  the 
currency  m  particular  she  left  almost  as  she  found  it.  Kut,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mary  made  no  serious  or  sustained  eftbrt  to 
relieve  the  ills  from  whirh  the  country  was  suti'ering.  Like  most 
other  sovereigns,  she  began  her  reign  witli  good  intentions. 
The  expenses  of  the  household  were  to  be  reduced.  The  corrup- 
tion of  officials  was  to  be  suiipressed.  Order,  economy,  and 
justice  were  to  be  introduced  into  the  Administration.  The  task, 
however,  was  one  which  would  have  required  the  undivided 
energies  of  an  able  statesman,  and  was  altogether  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  woman  whose  chief  anxiety  was  for  the  supremacy  of 
her  own  theological  and  ecclesiastical  views.  To  her  passion  for 
orthodoxy  Mary  soon  added  a  passion  for  Philip  of  Spain  which 
involved  her  in  uncongenial  lavishness  and  ultimately  in  a  war 
with  France.  The  naval  and  military  forces  had  been  allowed  in 
the  previous  reign  to  fall  into  a  state  of  inefficiency,  from  which 
Mary  had  done  little  to  raise  them.  The  war  was  at  once 
unsuccessful  and  expensive.  The  (Queen's  financial  advisers 
invented  a  new  device  for  obtaining  money,  which  was  destined 
to  have  an  important  influence  on  our  later  history.  At  their 
instigation,  Mary  levied,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  a 
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duty  upon  clollis  exported  beymid  llie  seas  (lor)'),  and  after- 
wards an  import  duty  on  French  wines.  Our  trade  was  so 
depressed  tliat  these  duties  (Hd  not  add  nuich  to  the  burdens 
of  the  nation  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  (jtuoen's  promises  of  eeonom}' 
ended  in  the  imposing  of  fresh  and  hardly  constitutional  ta.xes 
may  ilhistrate  lier  inconipetencj'  for  the  task  laid  upon  her.  The 
circumstances  demanded  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.  In 
lieu  of  these  she  gave  England  religious  persecution,  foreign 
war,  and  industi"ial  inaction.  The  currency  continued  un- 
reformed ;  the  treasury  remained  empty ;  trade,  agriculture, 
and  manufactnres  languished  :  and  the  problems  of  pauperism, 
vagrancy,  and  the  nnemployed  became  increasingly  urgent.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  sketch  the  growth 
of   the  Tudor  system  of  dealing  with  these  difficulties. 


w.  A.  s. 

HEWINS. 
The  Pro 
bletn  of 
Pauper 
ism. 


Successive  changes  in  industry  and  commerce  have  swept  away 
almost  all  traces  of  the  economic  .system  of  which  the  old  poor 
law  formed  a  part.  That  law  is  still,  in  many  of  its  features,  the 
basis  of  the  modern  system  of  poor  relief  But  the  forces  which 
shaped  it  have  ceased  to  operate,  and  the  ]3oint  of  view  of  the 
men  who  framed  it  is  strange  to  people  living  in  the  present 
century.  In  this  and  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  trace  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  famous  jjoor  law  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  broad  outlmes  of  the  system  then  established.  We 
shall  see  what  wci'e  the  so-called  rights  of  the  poor  wliich  that 
law  secured,  and  how  it  was  administei'ed  during  an  important 
period  of  English  economic  history. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  not  recognised  as  a  civil  duty  or  as  the  business  of 
government.  If  the  statutes  of  the  realm  and  the  by-laws  of 
municipalities  had  secured  the  object  with  which  they  were 
framed,  every  man  able  and  willing  to  work  would  have  had  his 
place  in  society,  though  that  place  might  not  have  been  one  he 
would  have  chosen  if  left  to  Inm.self,  nor  the  wages  equal  to  his 
own  estimate  of  his  deserts.  The  "  problem  of  poverty,"  there- 
fore, was  then  essentially  different  from  that  i>f  modern  times 
The  statesmen  of  that  time  had  not  to  deal  with  a  class  of  pool 
whose  ranks  were  constantly  recruited  by  those  who  had  fallen 
cr  who  were  too  weak  to  rise   in    the   struggle   for   existence. 
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Theorctiriilly  there  \\':is  no  place  for  sueli  I'uilurcs  in  Lho  social 
s\'steiii,  and  it'  we  may  jn(lL;i'  from  the  early  statutes  relating  to 
vagahonils  and  the  ])oor,  there  was  not  much  belief  in  lho 
existence  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  who  were  williny  lo 
woi'k  I'Ut  forcfnl  to  beg.  Tt  was  generally  recognised,  however, 
thai,  tliere  were  two  large  classes  who  might  be  the  recipients  of 
charity.  War,  shipwreck,  disease,  and  similar  causes  produced  a 
large  crop  of  impotent  poor,  who  in  no  circumstances  could  be 
expected  to  work.  There  were  besides,  the  stttrdy  beggars, 
the  vagabonds,  the  idle  rogues  of  .society.      l''or    llie  lirst    class 
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sixteenth  century  opinion  suggested   Christian   charity;  for  the 
second,   repi'ession. 

The  outlines  of  a  system  of  poor  relief  had  been  sketched  in 
the  reign  of  Eichard  II.  in  a  series  of  statutes*,  dealing  with 
vagabonds,  the  impotent  poor,  and  other  subjects.  We  have 
there  the  elements  of  local  responsibility  and  settlement,  some 
attempt  at  maintenance,  and  punishment  of  able-bodied  beggars 
— elements  very  conspicuous  in  the  later  statiUes.  At  the  end  of 
the  tifteenth  century  the  severe  treatment  which  the  vagabonds 
received  was  not  found  to  lead  to  satisfiictory  results.  Henry  VII. 'a 
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12  Richard  II.,  cc.  3,  7,  S.  0  ;   IT,  Riclianl   II.,  c.  I),  etc. 
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tirst  ^':lgrant  Act'  eoiiijiluiiicd  of  the  "extreme  ritjour ''  of  the 
earlier  statutes,  and  the  '\i;-reat  charges"  of  tlie  "  loiig-aliidiiig  " 
of  the  vaguboiuls  in  the  gaols,  "whereby  by  Hkeleliede  many  of 
theym  should  lose  their  lives."  So,  combining  the  principles  of 
economy  and  humanity,  the  penalty  for  begging  was  reduced  to 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stocks  for  the  first  offence,  and 
six  days  and  six  nights  for  the  second.  Eight  years  later-  still 
milder  pi-ovisions  were  substituted — one  day  and  one  night  in  the 
stocks  for  the  tirst  offence,  and  three  days  and  three  nights  for 
the  second,  with  a  bread-and-water  diet  during  the  time  of  con- 
finement. Clerks  of  the  universities,  soldiers,  shipuien,  and 
travelling  men  were  to  be  pimislied  in  the  same  way  unless  the)' 
carried  proper  certificates.  The  im[)otent  poor  were  to  go  to  the 
place  of  their  birth,  or  where  they  had  last  resided  fur  three 
years,  upon  pain  of  being  punished  as  vagabonds. 

Su(di  was  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  accession  of  Henry  A'lll. 
Laws  of  During  the  first  twenty-two  j'ears  ot  his  reign  the  Government 
Henryvii .  ^.^j-^^gj^j g^^  itself  with  suppressing  nuinmiers  and  gipsies,  and 
aiming  indirectly  at  the  diminution  of  poverty  by  regulating 
industry,  by  sumptuary  laws  and  similar  means.^  But  in  1530-1 
we  have  an  elaborate  Act  of  Parliarnent  which,  with  a  supple- 
mentary Act  passed  in  153G,*  sketched  out  so  complete  a  system 
of  poor  relief  that  some  writers  appear  to  think  it  unnecessary  to 
describe  in  detail  the  later  legislation  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Act  of  1530-1  was  j^assed,  the  objects  with  which  it  was  framed, 
and  the  class  of  people  it  was  meant  to  reach.  The  evil  which 
alarmed  the  Government  was  the  increase,  not  of  impotent  jooor, 
but  of  the  class  of  vagabonds  and  idle  rogues,  whose  "great  and 
excessvve  nombres"  came  "  by  the  occasyon  of  ydlenes,  mother 
and  rote  of  all  vyces."  They  were  the  perpetrators  of  "  contynuall 
theftes,  murders,  and  other  haynous  offences,  \\hich  displeased 
God,  damaged  the  king's  subjects,  and  disturbed  the  common 
weal   of  the  realm."     The  "goode   lawes,    streyte   statutes  and 

1  11  Henry  VII.,  c.  2.  -  I'.i  Htiiry  VII.,  c.  12. 

3  F.fj.  1  Henry  VIII..  c.  14  :  3  Henry  VIII.,  c.  II;  4  Henry  VIII.,  e.  .")  ; 
6  Henry  VIII.,  c.  3  :  7  Henry  VIII.,  ce.  :..  C. 

■•  22  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  and  27  Henry  VIII..  c.  2.-j.  The  former  Act  was 
continued  by  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  6;  n  Henry  VIII..  c.  7  ;  33  Henry  VIII.. 
c.  17;  37  Henry  VIII.,  0.  23.  The  latter  was  continued  by  31  Henry  VIII..  c.  7, 
etc.     For  the  history  of  22  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12.  in  later  reigns,  ride-  infra 
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Himdreil  of  Khixwfll,  Liiu-uliisliiiL-. 


llmulreil  ot  Eamonton,  HiiWlisox. 


ordenances "  of  the  kino-  and  his  progenitors,  which  hud  Ix'cn 
framed  for  tlie  "most  necessary  and  dne  ret'ormacioii ''  ot  tliis 
class,  had  failed  in  their  ciliject.  The  clauses  cif  the  Act  directing 
the  local  anthorities  how  to  deal  with  the  aged  and  imi)otent 
poor  were  ohviously  drawn  up  to  facilitate  the  detection  of 
vagabonds  in  order  tliat  they  might  receive  the  severe  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  them  in  the  statute.  If  this  interpretation 
of  the  statute  be  correct,  Ave  can  more  easily  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problem  which  the  (Tovernniont  had  to  solve. 
We  ma}',  of  course,  reject  the  explanation  of  the  evil  considered 
satisfactory  at  the  time — viz ,  idleness — and,  burning  with  The  En- 
righteous  indignation  against  the  landowners  of  the  period, 
denounce  the  (Tovernment  for  its  cruel  treatment  of  the 
oppressed  poor,  driven  from  their  homes  by  wrongful  enclosures. 
Modern  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  enclosures  has,  perhap.s, 
been  unduly  influenced  by  the  account  given  in  More's  "  Utopia." 


IIiiii.li.il  of  Stalil.iwi',   5ri.lillHsi-x.  IIiiii.liwl  of  W.ilslK'loft,    Linioliislii 
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whiuh  was  published  in  151(j.  Jiiit  that,  work,  reinarkitlde  as  ii, 
is  as  a  criticism  of  societj^  at  tlio  period,  is  ol'no  statisticid  value 
or  importance :  and  on  a  subject  of  this  character  vague 
denunciation  of  enclosures,  however  eloquent  and  sympatlietic, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  (cf.  p.  159,  note).  It  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  some  of  the  sufferers  by  enclosures  were,  as  an 
Act '  of  1533-34  declares,  "  so  discoragcd  with  myserye  and 
povertie  that  they  fall  dayly  to  thefte,  robbery,  and  other 
inconvenience,  or  pitifully  dye  for  hunger  and  colde."  But  even 
assuming  that  enclosures  caused  widespread  distress,  it  is  ditticult 
to  understand  from  the  returns  to  the  Inquisition  of  1517^  how 
they  could  have  proceeded  so  far  by  that  j'ear  as  to  justify  the 
sweeping  statements  in  the  "  Utopia."  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that 
the  enclosures  by  stimidating  industry,  helped  to  remove  the 
poverty  and  vagaViondage  they  are  said  to  have  caused.  It  is 
probable  that  enclosure  was  frequently  urged  at  this  time,  as  in 
the  seventeenth  century^,  as  an  excuse  for  begging.  A  con- 
Causes  of  temporary  document,^  showing  considerable  insight,  enumerates 
several  causes  of  dearth  in  152.S.  One  cause  was  the  pressure  of 
taxation  for  the  king's  foreign  Avars.  The  author  there  points 
out  that  there  had  been  a  great  rot  and  inurrain  amongst  the 
cattle,  but  "  in  pasture  there  is  very  little  uuu'rain  .seen  or  none." 
There  had  been  three  or  four  marvellously  dry  summers,  which 
produced  "surfeits"  among  the  cattle  and  sheep,  owing  to  the 
scai'city  of  grass  and  lack  of  hay  and  watei".  In  many  parts  of 
England  cattle  had  to  be  driven  five  or  six  miles  to  water,  and 
owing  to  this  cause  there  were  "little  or  no  fat  cattle  in  the 
common  fields."  The  lack  of  fodder  had  prevented  husbandmen 
from  breeding  lambs  or  calves,  and  "  those  that  were  bred  were 
hunger-bitten  and  worth  little,  except  those  bred  in  pasture." 
Another  cause  of  dearth  was  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the 

1  25  Henry  VIII.,  0.  13. 

-  Edited  by  Mr.  Leadam  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society :  see  Trims- 
actions,  vii. 

^  Vidf  the  controversy  about  the  Leicestershire  enclosures  in  l().")3-.^4,  etc.. 
between  John  Moore  of  Knaptoft  and  Josei>h  Lee.  Moore  published  in  Ki.").^ 
The  Crying  Sin  of  England,  which  provoked  Lee's  reply  (.'oner mini/  Conniion 
Fiflih  and  Encloxiirex,  16r)3-.'i4.  The  controversy  was  continued  in  Jloore's 
Biplij,  16.'>8.  and  Lee's  Viiidiration  of  tin;  Considerations,  l(i.")(;.  Tidr  also 
Nicholl's  History  of  LricesicrsJiirr,  iv.,  I.,  pp.  83-89. 

^  Considerations  as  to  the  dearness  of  all  •manner  of  Victnals,  152S.  [Calen- 
dar of  State  Papers  (Henry  VIIL),  vol.  iv.,  pt.  2,  3761.] 
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regraters and  rorcstallers of  cattlo.  lu  Wales, Cheshire.  Lancashire, 

and  the  North  "no  grazier  can  buy  either  lean  or  fat  beasts, 

except  at  third  or  lourtli  hand."     Xotwirhstanding  all  this,  the 

author  concludes,  "  thanked  be  God,  all  thing  is  jjlentiful  at  this 

day  as  ever  it  was,  and  like  to  be  if  God  send  seasonable  weather, 

also   if  the  pastures  at  this  day  may  continue,  and    then  can 

dearth  never  long  contiutie,"  for  "the  murrain  in  the  couunon 

fields  hardly  attacks  the  cattle  in  tlie  jiastures  at  all."     The  latter, 

again,  relieve  the  conunon  fields  wiih   their  breed  of  cattle,  "to 

the  increasing  of  the  husbands 

and    the   composing    of    their 

land,  -whieh  is  the  chief  cau.se 

of  the  plenty   of   corn,    which 

will  never  be  scarce  as  long  as 

there    are    plenty    of    sheep." 

The  evidence  on  the  subject  of 

enclosures  is  too  eontlicting  to 

form    the   basis   of    a    precise 

estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 

they  did   or  did   luit    inci'easo 

poverty  and  swell  the  number 

of  vagabonds.  Butwe  maysafely 

say  that  the  popular  view,  based 

upon  ilore  and  other  writers, 

is  considerably  exaggerated. 

It  is  not  ditficuft  to  account  for  the  increase  of  vagabondism  ^^^^*j,=^^°J 
in  other  ways.  The  statutes  themselves  bear  witness  to  the  ism. 
shamefully  negligent  manner  in  which  they  were  administered. 
No  doubt  vast  numbers  of  vagabonds  never  heard  of  the  laws  in 
force  against  them,  nuich  less  suffered  from  their  operation,  and 
pursued  their  calling  unchecked.  It  nuist  also  be  remembered 
that  it  requires  much  skill  and  experience  to  distinguish  genuine 
from  feigned  distress,  and  humane  magistrates,  even  when  they 
were  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  would 
probably  give  an  offending  vagabond  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It 
would  fill  many  pages  of  this  work  to  describe  the  clever  devices 
resorted  to  by  idle  rogues  to  enable  them  to  live  on  the  charity  of 
the  puljlic'     Wo  may  condemn  the  Church  for  inculcating  the 

'  For  a  fuU  and  interesting  account  of  begging:  at  this  period,  -wr  Ribton 
Turner's  JUstunj  of  ViKjraiits  ami    Vagranoj. 


VAGABONDS. 

(Bardan,  "Ship  of  Fools,' 
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duty  of  iiidiscinniinat.e  chavity,  Imt  the  ukuiIvS  oC  the  .sixteeutli 
century  were  no  more  anxious  tlian  the  ('h;ii-ity  Organisation 
Society  to  expend  their  shrinlcing  revenues  on  the  idle,  the 
improvident,  and  the  vicious,  and  their  duties  wore,  on  the  whole, 
as  well  and  efficiently  discharged  as  could  lie  expo(,'ted.  Of  the 
'•  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind,"  who  resorted  to  monastery  and 
hospital,  many  were  doubtless  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  healtii, 
anil  as  soon  as  it  cotdd  safely  be  done,  stripped  off  the  artificial 
sores,  the  made-up  wounds,  and  other  disguises  of  the  pro- 
fessional beggar,  to  enjoy  in  comfort  the  largess  of  the  monks,  it 
was  easy  to  live  in  idleness  when  the  jn'inciples  which  should 
govern  the  distribution  of  relief  were  so  ill  understood.  Mere 
vagabondism,  unredeemed  by  any  feature  of  genuine  distress,  was 
one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  time,  and  the  (government  was 
quite  right  in  trying  to  put  it  down.  Whether  the  means 
adopted  are  to  be  commended,  is  another  question.  Few 
persons  would  now  approve  of  the  harshness  and  severity  of 
Henry's    laws. 

The  Act  of  1530-31  provided  for  the  settlement  and 
registration  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  live  by  alms.  These 
were  to  be  licensed  to  beg  within  certain  limits.  But  all 
unlicensed  begging  was  to  be  rigorously  suppressed.  Any  able- 
bodied  beggar,  whether  man  or  woman,  was  to  be  taken  to  the 
next  market  town,  and  "  there  to  be  tyed  to  the  end  of  a  carte 
naked,  and  be  beten  with  whyppes  throughoute  the  same  market 
towne  tyll  his  body  be  bloody  by  reason  of  suche  whypping." 
After  undergoing  this  severe  punishment,  the  beggar  was  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  where  he  had  (hvelt  for 
three  years,  and  "  there  put  hyui  selfe  to  laboure,  l^dce  as  a  true 
man  oweth  to  doo."  Fines  were  imposed  on  parishes  and  officers 
failing  to  give  effect  to  the  law,  and  penalties  were  enacted 
for  harbouring  or  rescuing  beggars.'  Scholars  of  the  universities, 
sailors,  pardoners,  and  others,  were  lialjle  to  this  statute  if 
begging  without  a  licence.  For  the  first  offence,  they  were  to  be 
whipped  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  vagabonds ;  for  the 
second,  to  be  scourged  two  days,  to  be  put  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
lose  one  ear ;  for  the  third,  the  scourging  and  the  pillory  were 
to  be  atrain  administered  and    the  other  ear  to  be  cut  off     It 


'  For     examples    of    presentments 
Bontufjli  of  Xotthujhaiii. 


inider    tliis    clause,   st-e    Records  of    the 
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\vi]1  lio  noticed  thai  ilieru  wiis  no  })i-.)vision  in  this  statnic  t'of  tlu; 
reliol'  of  the  poor,  or  for  the  eiuployiiicnt  or  roforniiitit)n  of  tlie 
vagabonds  when  they  had  readied  tlieir  native  plaee.  I'ossibly 
it  was  thoiiglit  tiiat  \dhnitary  etfort  wonld  be  snliicient 
for  tlie  purpose;:  and  incomplete  as  it  was,  the  statute  reinaine(| 
without  aineiKhncnt  or  ad(htion  for  fivcj'ears.  A  supplementary 
Act  was  then  passed,  and  I  he  two  together  eoustitnted  the 
svstem  for  dealing  with  [)aupers  and   vagabonds  for   the   rest  of 


WHIPPIXG    rosT. 

(Frniii  o  jilwtotiritph,  hy  jrrmi^sioil  of  T.   D.  yill!n^<iii,   /'.'>'/.) 

Henry's  reign.  The  Act  of  153o-5G  provided  that  the  local 
authorities  should  receive  the  poor  "  most  charitably,"  and  should 
"succour,  kepe,  and  find  them"  liy  means  of  voluntary  and 
charitable  alms,  which  were  to  be  collected  by  the  churchwardens 
or  other  officials  on  Sundays,  holj'  days,  and  other  festivals. 
Accounts  of  the  money  received  were  to  be  rendered.  But  no 
common  or  open  dole  was  to  be  given,  except  to  the  common 
boxes,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  times  the  sum  given.  Sturdy 
vagabonds  and  valiant  beggars  were  to  be  set  to  continual  labour 
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for  their  owti  maintenance.  But  the  statute  does  not  state  in 
what  manner  this  ditticult  task  was  to  he  accomjjlished.  The 
parish  authorities  were  left  to  settle  the  matter  as  well  as 
they  could.  The  statute  also  authorised  the  apprenticing  of 
cliildren  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  husbandly  or 
handicraft,  and  on  their  refusal  or  deserting  service,  they  were  to 
be  openly  whipped  with  rods. 

The  influence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  on  the 
condition  of  the  poor  has  always  excited  much  controversJ^  and 
in  dealing  with  so  vast  and  widespread  an  oi'ganisation,  in  which 
there  was  room  for  men  with  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  powers  of 
administration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  out  a  strong  case 
against  the  methods  which  were  employed  for  the  relief  of  the 
jjoor.  Norfolk  declared  to  Cromwell  in  1537  that  there  were  two 
causes  of  vagabondism  in  Yorkshire — the  alms  distributed  in 
religious  houses,  and  the  slackness  of  the  justices  in  doing  their 
duty ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  view  orders  were  issued  to  the 
latter  to  put  in  execution  the  laws  against  vagabonds,  and  to  the 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  governors  of  religious  houses,  not  to 
give  meat,  drink,  or  other  relief  to  stm-dy  vagabonds.'  As 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  many  persons  who  found  the 
beggar's  profession  a  lucrative  one  no  doubt  obtained  alms  at  the 
monasteries  and  hospitals.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  detect  them. 
So  far  as  the  monasteries  lent  themselves  to  the  successful 
practice  of  imposition,  they  tended  to  perpetuate  the  evil  which 
the  Government  was  anxious  to  remove.  If  we  remember  that 
this  was  precisely  the  charge  which  was  brought  by  reformers 
against  the  Old  Poor  Law,  i.e.  against  the  system  which  replaced 
that  of  the  monasteries  and  other  foundations,  we  shall  be  on  our 
guard  against  sweeping  condemnations  of  the  latter.  They  were 
probably,  like  most  other  institutions,  not  wholly  beneficent 
in  their  influence  nor  the  reverse.  From  their  financial  condition 
in  the  sixteenth  century  we  should  not  ex]5ect  to  find  great  care- 
lessness in  the  distribution  of  relief  They  knew  also  that 
the  charge  of  manufacturing  paupers  by  the  practice  of 
indiscriminate  charity  was  being  urged  against  them  bj'  those 
who  were  eager  for  their  downfall,  and  like  other  Englishmen  of 
the  time  they  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity 
of  the  evil  from  which  the  country  was  sufl'ering.     Indeed,  their 

'    Ciiliiiilar  i>f  Domestic  Stntc  Tiipcr-t  (Henry  VIII.).  1537,  14. 
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verv  position  I'liaMrd  thcin  tn  sco  far  more  cit  llio  actual 
condition  uf  ilic  ponplc  than  was  possible  even  to  a  justice  ol'  tlie 
peace.  'I'lie  relation  of  the  monasteries  to  the  question  of  )i(ior 
relief  no  doubt  demanih'd  incjiiiry  and  reformation,  In  it  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  centres  of  pauperisation.  If  th(>ir 
suppression  deprived  many  sturdy  beggars  of  the  means  of  living 
in  idleness,  it  also  brotight  starvation  to  many  aged  and  impotent 
poor  who  looked  to  them  for  relief  It  mtist  also  be  remembered 
that  the  suppression  deprived  a  large  number  of  persons 
dependent   for    their   employment   on    the  monasteries   of    the 
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{Fnnn  11  jtlititniirfiph,  Inj  2)trmlssw}i  of  T.   D.   Athlnsfrit,  Eati.) 

means  of  earning  a  livelilidud  (p.  (!!>)•'  Many  of  these  would  be 
absorbed  in  other  oecupations,  or  would  find  employment  under 
the  new  owners.  But  a  residuum  would  join  the  ranks  ot  the 
able-bodied  beggars  ;  and,  as  Eden-  jjoints  out,  the  new  landlords 
were  generally  absentees.  The  monastic  system  of  poor  relief 
was  not  different  from  that  pursued  in  the  hospitals,  many  of 
which  survived  the  Reformation,  and  were,  indeed,  regarded  as  an 
important  element  in  the  organisation  of  relief.  All  the  statutes 
of  the  sixteenth  century  contain  important  provisoes  safeguard- 
ing the  funds   of   these   foundations   and  their  administration. 

1  Some    interesting   particulars  on  tliis    point  will    l)e    found    in    Gasquet's 
SupprC'Stiion  of  the  Mfmiisfrr/es. 

-  Mistiiyy  of  thr  Pour   Laic,  vol.  i..  chap   ii. 
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There  are  also  many  prhate  Aets  dealing  with  tlieni,  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  their  existence  was  not  supposed  by  the 
Government  to  increase  the  number  ot  paupers.  New  regula- 
tions were  not  infrequently  imposed,  and  the  management 
of  some  was  transferred  from  the  chssolved  monastery,  or  priory, 
to  the  municipal  authorities.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
measui'e,  instead  of  increasing  their  power  for  good,  only  led  to 
the  alienation  of  endowments  left  to  the  poor,  and  that  too  many 
of  them  shared  the  fate  of  the  Hospital  of  (St.  John  at  Bath, 
where  most  of  the  funds  were  "frittered  away  in  payments  to 
players,  for  bearbaiting,  and  in  presents  to  magnate  visitors."  ^ 
The  Poor  The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  began  with  a  remarkable  statute" 

Edward  VI  fi^'i"  tlie  punishment  of  vagabonds  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
preamble  states  that  former  laws  had  had  small  effect  because  of 
the  "foolish  pytie  and  mercy"  of  those  who  should  have  seen 
them  executed.  There  was  therefore  a  constant  increase  of  "  idle 
and  vagabonde  persons,'  '  whom,  it  they  should  bo  jiunished  by 
death,  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  with  other  corporal  jjame,  it 
were  not  without  their  desertes,  for  the  example  of  others,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  Yet  if  they  coidd  be  brought 
to  be  made  profitable,  and  doe  sorvyce,  it  were  nuiche  to  be 
wished  and  desired."  So  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  were  repealed. 
The  unde-  There  IS  no  object  to  be  gained  by  describing  in  detail  the 
Poor"^  provisions  of  this  long  and  savage  law  which  the  (iovernment 
substituted.  Ih-anding  with  a  hot  iron,  slavery,  and  the  death  of 
a  felon  were  the  penalties  at  successive  stages  of  vagabondism. 
Men  and  women  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion.  The 
master  of  such  a  slave  might  "  let,  set  torthe,  sel,  bequeathe,  or 
geve  "  his  labour  and  service,  "  after  such  like  sorte  and  manor  as 
he  might  do  of  any  other  his  moveable  goodes  and  cattalle.s." 
He  might  also  jJUt  a  ring  of  inni  about  the  neck,  arm,  or  leg  of 
his  slave,  "  for  a  more  knowledge  and  suertie  of  the  keping 
of  hym." 

It  IS  remarkable  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  a  famous 

1  J'li/i'  King  and  Watts'  .Viininjial  J/icon/x  of  Ilnth.  Humliprt's  Mi'murinU 
ill'  the  Hoxpital  of  Si.  Cros.t,  the  histoi'y  of  Wigston's  Hospital  in  Nicholl's 
Jlintorii  of  Lciccstprsliire,  i.,  pp.  471—504,  etc. 

^  1  Edward  VI.,  c.  S.  For  this  Act  and  all  subsequent  Acts  up  to  IS 
Elizabeth,  c.  3,  the  edition  of  the  Statutes  quoted  is  Richard  Tottel's.  For 
the  other  Acts  the  large  folio  edition. 
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Scot,  Anilrcw  I'lotchcr  nl'  Saltoun,  jn-oposed  sluvcrv  as  n  rciiicily 
lor  puiipcrisiu.'  While  he  did  not  defend  "  ;iny  of  those  bad  and 
cruel  regulations  about  slaves,"  he  explained  "  under  what 
conditions  they  might  be  both  good  and  useful,  as  well  as 
necessary,  in  a  well-regulated  government."  Th(!  master  was  not 
to  have  ])()wer  over  the  slave's  hfe,  or  for  nnitilation  or  torture. 
The    .slave,    his    wife    and    children,    were    to  be  provided    with 


fO.VFR.VTOES    HOUSE,    WYGGESTOX'S    UOsrlTAL,    LEICESTER. 

(Froui  a  lilhiiijrdph  hij  J.   Flmirr,  uhmil  IS-j:,.) 

clothes,  food,  and  lodging,  to  be  educated  at  the  master's  expense, 
and  to  have  Sunday  holidays.  Except  in  matters  relating  to 
their  duty  as  servants,  they  were  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  not  subject  to  the  will  of  their  masters.  They 
were  not  to  possess  property,  and  they  might  be  sold — that  is, 
Fletcher  explained,  their  .services  might  be  alienated  without 
their  consent.  He  proposed  to  compel  every  man  of  a  certain 
estate  "  to  take  a  proportionate  nimiber  of  vagabonds  on  these 


1  Sei'  his  second  Discnurxc   I'onrrrxitKj  lln-  jijDiirx  of  Smlhiiul,    1('>'.IS. 
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conditions,  and  to  set  them  to  work."  Under  such  a  system,  he 
maintained  that  they  would  be  better  ott'  than  those  who, 
"  having  a  power  to  possess  all  things,  are  very  often  in  want  of 
everything."  Fletcher's  proposal  may  help  modern  readers  to 
understand  that  slavery  in  times  past  might  be  advocated  as  a 
remedy  for  pauperism  from  perfectly  humane  motives ;  nmch 
more  when  the  object  in  view  was  not  "to  do  mercy"  but 
])uni.shment  and  repression. 

There  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  treatment  proposed  in 
1547  for  vagabonds  and  the  principles  of  poor  relief  in  the  same 
statute.     The  aged  and  impotent  poor  were  to  be  provided  with 

hal)itations  at  the  charge  of 
till'  parish.  For  the  provision 
(if  relief  for  those  in  "  unfained 
misery,"  the  curate  of  the 
parish  was  ordered  "  to  make 
(according  to  such  talent  as 
God  hath  geven  him)  a  godlye 
and  briefe  exhortation  to  hys 
parishioners :  moving  and  ex- 
citing them  to  remembre  the 
poors  people  and  the  duetie  of 
Christian  charitie  in  relieving  of 
them  which  bee  their  brethren 
in  Christe,  born  in  the  same 
parish,  and  nedinge  theire 
helpe." 
When  two  years  later'  this  Act  was  repealed  and  Henry  VIII.'s 
first  Act-  w-as  revived,  the  above  provisions  for  the  aged  and 
impotent  poor  were  incorporated  in  the  new  statute.  Another 
two  years  elapsed,  when  an  important  addition  was  made  to 
the  law.^  We  have  already  seen  that  in  1535-36  special 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  collection  of  alms,  and  for 
rendering  account  of  the  sums  given.  It  was  now  enacted 
that    special    "  collectors "  should   be    elected    on    the    Sunday 


MISER  AND  PRODIGAL. 
(Barclay,  "  iihip  of  Fools,"  100!).) 


'  3  and  4  Edward  VI..  c.  ir,. 

-  22  Henry  VIII.,  o.  12.  Henr^-'s  second  Act,  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  25.  was  never 
revived. 

3  .5  and  fi  Edward  VI..  c.  2.  Re-enacted  by  1  Mary,  c.  13.  s.  ii.  ;  1  Mary, 
0.  12,  Pari.  sec. 
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after  \Vliit-Siinila\- ;  wlm,  al'lor  divine  service  on  tlie  Sunday 
after  their  election,  or  on  the  following  Sunday,  should  "gently 
aske  and  dcniaund  of  every  man  or  woman  wliat  they  of 
tlirir  cliai'iiie  [wouldj  bo  contented  to  gcve  weekly  toward 
the  reliefe  of  the  poor.'  These  sums  were  to  ho  entered  in 
a  register  of  the  liouscliolders,  and  distributed  amongst  the 
poor  in  |inijioi'lion  to  their  needs.  A  penalty  of  20s.  was 
imposed  for  refusid  to  till  the  othee  of  collector;  and  (piarterly 
accounts  were  to  be  rendered.  Persons  refusing  to  give  alms, 
or  discouraging  others  from  doing  so,  wert'  to  be  exiiorted   by  ' 

the  vicar:  and  on  his  failure,  by  the  bisho])  of  the  diocese, 
who  might  take  order  at  his  discretion  f  >r  their  reformation. 
Numerous  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  adininistratiou 
of  Edward's  last  two  poor  laws.  For  example,  at  Ipswit'h  two 
persons  iu  every  parish  were  nominated  by  the  bailitV  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  the  jioor  in  1551.  In  1556  eight 
persons  were  elected  to  look  after  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
poor  and  impotent,  for  providing  them  with  work,  for  sup- 
pressing vagabonds,  etc.  A  subscription  of  £4  is  noted 
towards  the  foundation  of  a  house  for  that  purpose.'  But 
the  sums  given  voluntarily  for  the  jioor  were  quite  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Subscriptions  had  to  be  taken 
on  terms  dictated  by  the  giver,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
irregular  and  of  varying  amount.-  It  was  also  foimd  necessary 
to  keep  the  magistrates  up  to  the  mark  by  constantly  sending 
them  orders  to  put  the  law  into  execution.' 

Short  as  was  the  reign  of  Mary,  some  attention  was  glA-eii  The  Poor 
to  the  subject  of  poor  relief  The  changes  made  in  the  law  ^  ae^Mary. 
are  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The  time  for  the  election 
of  the  collectors  was  altered  from  Whitsuntide  to  Christmas ; 
and  the  penalty  for  refusing  the  office  was  rai.sed  to  4()s. 
From  this  provision,  we  may  surmise  that  there  was  con- 
.siderable  reluctance  to  discharge  the  duties  of  "  collector." 
With  no  compulsor}-  powers,  the  collection  of  alms   must  have 

'    Viilr  Bacon's  Annnlls  of  Ijixiticlii;  pp.  2'.ir>.  iS'.K  2J7,  24il,  etc. 

-  l'i</i\  for  example,  the  "Register  Books  of  the  Benevolence  of  the 
Parishioners  [of  Lambeth]  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,"  1552.  (Manning  and 
Bray's  Surrey,  iv.,  p.  464.) 

3  -irtx  of  tlie  Friry    Oninril.  (  lo51-52),  p.  260,  etc. 

''  '2  and  3  Philij)  anil  JIary,  c.  5. 
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presenU'd  iiKiny  difficulties,  and  it  could  in  iio  ciix  inustiuices 
have  been  a  very  agreeable  task.  Thus  the  office  would  be 
likely  to  be  given  to  persons  the  least  fitted  for  it — namely, 
those  who  hoped  to  tilch  something  for  themselves  out  of 
the  sums  subscribed  for  the  poor.  Accordingly  we  have 
another  amendment  aimed  at  defaulting  collectors.  A  few- 
words  wei-e  added  to  Edward's  statute  authorising  the  bishop 
to  exercise  on  them  the  comi)ulsion  which  the  episcopal 
censure  carried  with  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
also  ordered  that  wealthier  parishes  should  be  "  persuaded " 
to  assist  those  surcharged  with  poor.  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  the  Government,  beginning  with  attempts  to  suppress 
vagabondism,  in  the  interests  of  order  and  good  government, 
was  gradually  forced  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  relieving 
the  poor.  Before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  foundations 
of  the  system  associated  \vith  her  reign  were  laid.  By  a  long 
series  of  statutes,  all  of  them  tentative,  enacted  for  short 
23eriods,  re-enacted  if  found  satisfactory,  repealed  if  unsuitable, 
the  leading  principles  of  the  "  old  Poor  Law "  were  firmly 
established,  and  the  Government  was  being  unwillingl}'  and 
gradually  forced  to  the  adoption  of  the  compulsory  rate. 


CHAKLES       'i'uE   reigu   of  Edward   VI.  was   not  without   the    long-standing 

pubuc^™^'  1''=^"'"'3'  '^otli   in    town  and   country,   in  1.550   and  1553,   but  its 

Health.  chief  medical    interest  is    that    it    witnessed  the  fifth    and   last 

epidemic  of  the  sweating  sickness  in  1551.     The  fifth  epidemic 

probably    differed    little   from    the   previous  four  (two  of   them 

in    Henry     VII.'s     reign,     and     two,    in    1517     and    1528,    in 

Henry     VIII, 's) :    but     it     deserves    a    fuller    notice    for    the 

reason    that    some    ti'aces    of    its    ravages    remain    in    bills  of 

mortality    and    in   the    ])arish    registers,   which    had  been    kept 

since    1538    by    many,   although    b\^    no    means   by    all,    of  the 

'^^^^  (clergy.       The    epidemic    began,    oddly  enough,    at   Shrewsbury, 

Sweating         ■         ,  ■  .       .  .  .  . 

Sickness.  ni  tile  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  It  is  said 
to  have  appeared  in  some  towns  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
and  in  Coventry  and  Oxford  in  its  progress  towards  London  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  little  felt  in  any  part  of  Flngland 
until  its  usual  season,  the  sununer.  It  was  at  Loughborough, 
in     Leicestershire,    on    the     24th    June :     in    London    on    the 
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Till  .lulv:  iit  (_';uiiliriilm'  dii  ilir  lilili  •luly:  at  rti'cnline, 
ill  Devonshire,  on  llio  Isi  AiiLjust  ;  near  Leeds  on  the 
Till  An,L;ust  ;  and  :it  riverslDn,  in  ihu  north  of  J-ancashire 
(111  the  ITlh  Au;^'nst.  It  lasted  no  lonj^'er  tlian  a  lurlniylit 
oi'  three  weeks  at  any  one  jilaci'.  and  the  king,  in  a  letter 
of  -I'lni}  AnL;'nst,  wvilleii  during  .a  jivogress,  says  tiiat  most 
pari  of  J'Ji;4land  was  tiirii  clear  (if  siekness.  lUll  it  was 
very  severe  while  it  lasted.  Tims  upwards  nf  nine  Iniiuh-cd 
dii'd  of  it  in  and  near  Ldiidon,  from  the  7th  to  the  30th 
July,  the  i;reatest  mortality  on  one  day  havini,^  hcen  one 
hundred  and  twenty  on  the  1 0th;  at  Ulverston  thirty-nine 
died  in  eiyht  days,  eleven  of  these  on  the  20th  Angnst. 
At  Swithington,  near  Leeds,  thirty-nine  were  buried  between 
the  17th  and  2()th  Angust  from  "plague,"  i.e.  the  sweat. 
At  I'Hbnlme  twenty-seven  died  of  it  in  the  lirst  eleven  days 
of  August,  the  deatlis  for  the  whole  year  being  onl\'  thirt\- 
eight.  At  Jjonghborough  nineteen  died  of  it  in  six  days ; 
at  Oxford  sixtv'  fell  ill  in  one  night,  and  one  himdrcd  nuire 
next  day  in  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  but  the  physician  who 
records  the  tact  says  that  very  few  died  of  it.  Two  princes 
of  the  blood,  who  were  students  at  Cambridge,  tlie  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  his  brother,  Charles  Brandon,  died  of  it  within 
half  an  hour  of  each  other  at  a  country  house  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, whither  they  had  been  removed  to  escape  the  infection 
in  the  nniversity. 

Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  swiftness  of  its  cha- 
its  execution,  it  received  such  familiar  names  as  "  Stop,  gallant !  " 
"Stop!  knave,  and  know  thy  master";  it  was  also   called   the 
"posting  sweat"  (because  it  posted  from    town  to  town),   the 
"  new  acquaintance,"  the  "  hot  sickness,"  or  the  like. 

The  fifth  epidemic  of  the  sweat  during  a  few  weeks  of  tlie 
snnnner  of  1551  was  the  last  of  it  in  England  ;  it  died  ont,  or 
became  an  extinct  species  of  disease,'  having  had  a  comparatively 
lirief  duration  of  sixty-seven  years.  It  was  expected  to  come 
back  ;  and  widespread  epidemic  disease,  with  a  sweating- 
character,  did  come  back  in  1557  and  155iS,  as  well  as  in  the 
generation  following.  ]5ut  these  later  epidemics  were  not  the 
true  English  sweat ;  that  had  been  a  short  and  sharp  attack,  all 

'  It    is    referred    to    in    tlie  Rubric  to  the  Office  for  the  Visitation   of    Ihi; 
Sick  in  the  English  Prayer  Book. 
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over  in  death  or  in  recovery  witliin  t\venly-li>ur  Imiirs;  you  were 
despatclieil,  as  the  French  ambassador  wroLc  I'roni  Ijondoii  in 
152s,  "  without  hin<>uisliin<'',  as  in  those  troublesome  i'evcrs."  'I'he 
subsequent  epidemics  with  a  sweating  type  (tiny  liad  occurred 
before  in  1510  and  15:Jil-40)  were  tiie  lannuishiny-,  troublcsonjo 
fevers,  which  were  known  each  time  they  apjicared  as  "  the  new 
disease,"  "  the  new  ague,"  "  the  strange  fever,"  "  the  hot  ague," 
and  In-  "  xhe  new  dehght,"  or  other  sucli  jilayful  names,  indicating  at 
once  their  troublesome  nature  and  their  somewhat  smaller  risk 
to  life.  These  epidemics  are  interesting,  inasnmch  as  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  epidcniics  that  would  now  be 
called  intiuenza  from  the  "  hot  agues  "  or  "  strange  fevers."  One 
of  the  greatest  periods  of  these  in  England  (and  elsewhere)  befcU 
in  the  summers  and  autumns  of  1557  and  1558,  six  or  seven 
years  after  the  last  sweat ;  and  they  had  then  the  sweating  type 
so  pronounced  that  a  physician  who  had  an  attack  near 
Southampton  in  155S  actually  calls  the  disease  a  sweat,  and 
compares  it  with  the  sweat  of  King  Edward's  reign,  which 
had  cut  off  "  the  two  noble  princes  of  Suftblk,  imps  of  honour 
most  towardly."  At  Rodwell,  near  Leeds,  where  the  burials 
seldom  exceeded  twenty  in  a  year,  they  rose  in  1557  to  seventy- 
six,  and  in  1558  to  124.  Those  two  epidemics,  in  1557  and  1558, 
made  a  great  impression  all  over  the  country;  the  annalists 
record  them  as  having  cut  off  "  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  all 
England  through,"  as  having  been  especially  severe  on  the  clerg_y, 
"  so  that  a  great  number  of  parishes  were  unserved  and  no 
cvu'ates  to  be  gotten,"  and  as  having  been  so  severe  on  the 
labourers  "  that  much  corn  was  lost  in  the  tields  "  for  lack  of 
hands  to  reap  and  carry  it ;  and  as  having  been  so  general  that 
"  a  third  part  of  the  people  of  the  land  did  taste  the  general  sick- 
ness." (Jueen  Mary  herself,  who  died  in  the  winter  of  1558, 
appears  to  have  been  a  victim  of  the  lingering  effects  of  the 
epidemic  fever.  The  same  epidemics  of  "hot  agues"  recur 
at  intervals  in  the  history — in  1580,  perhaps  also  in  1590  (giving 
occasion  to  Shakespeare's  mention  of  "  the  sweat,"  along  with  war, 
poverty,  and  the  gallows,  as  spoiling  the  custom  of  tire  bawd  in 
Measure  for  ileusure),  on  several  occasions  (even  two  or  more 
seasons  in  succession)  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
»most  recently  for  several  seasons  about  the  year  17. SO — 
most  recently,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  do  not  discover  the  same 
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mysterious  form  ot  fpiileiuio  sickness  among  the  intiiicnziis 
of  1889-94.  They  make,  on  the  whole,  a  distinct  species  in  the 
general  class  of  intluenzas,  which  have  had  more  often  the  type 
of  "  universal  colils  "  than  of  universal  fevers,  or  universal  agues. 
On  several  occasions  a  season  of  distinct  "  universal  cold  "  has 
been  interpolattMl  Let  ween  two  seasons  of  eiiually  distinct 
epidemic  ague. 

The  universal  agues  of  the  end  of  Queen  ^lar}'s  reign  suggest 
one  other  remark  on  the 
]iulilic  health  of  England, 
which  holds  good  for  the 
whole  period  covered  in 
this  survey.  So  naich  is 
said  of  "  agues "  in  old 
writings — whether  books, 
domestic  letters,  or  State 
papers  —  the  business  of 
the  ague-ciu-er  was  affected 
by  so  many  of  the  class 
of  empirics  down  even  to 
the  time  of  George  II., 
that  it  looks  on  the  sur- 
face as  if  England  had 
been  a  highly  malarious 
or  marshy  coimtr}',  and 
as  if  malaria  had  been 
at  one  time  a  standing 
danger  to  the  pulilir 
health,  as  it  is  now  in  so 
many  countries  of  the 
sub-tropical  and  tropical 
zones.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  malarious  districts  of  Malaria. 
England  were  as  special  and  as  well  known  as  such  in  early  times 
as  they  were  within  recent  memory.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  Fens  and  other  marshy  tracts  have  been  drained  ;  but 
the  drainage  of  the  Fens  began  soon  after  the  Norman  (Jonquest, 
and  from  the  time  of  James  I.  it  had  probably  reduced  malarial 
fever  among  their  residents  almost  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood 
some  fifty  years  ago.  Again,  Romney  "  ^larsh  "  had  "  many 
gi-eat  farms  and  holdings,"  which  had  been  converted  into 
118 
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"•rax.in'-.'  land  in  the  tinu'  of  llrnr\  \' 1 1 1.  'I'lu/  narrow  limitation 
of  the  trnly  malarious  parts  of  Englaiui  is  shown  in  an  absurd 
admission  or  boast  of  a  famous  agut'-curer  of  Charles  II.  s  time — 
the  quack  Talbor.  To  qualify  for  his  speciality  he  had  resided 
for  some  time  in  a  malarious  parish  on  the  Essex  shore  of  the 
Thames,  and,  havins:  learned  his  business  in  actual  contact  with 
till!  disease,  had  come  to  London  to  practise  it  upon  all  and 
siuidry  who  had  "  agues  "  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  thought  that 
they  had  ague.  It  is  clear  from  the  records  that  "  ague  "  was 
often  of  the  nature  of  "  vapours,"  brought  on  by  surfeits  and 
immoderate  drinking  of  ale.  But  even  when  ague  was  a  true 
fever,  with  paroxysms  and  intermissions,  or  with  relapses,  it  was 
much  more  rarely  the  endemic  fever  of  a  malarious  region  than 
the  ague  of  one  of  those  strange  universal  epidemics,  which  were 
frequent  enough,  and  sometimes  so  prolonged  over  a  succession 
of  seasons,  as  to  make  the  aguish  ty-pe  a  common  one  in  practice 
from  year  to  year — more  common,  of  coitrse,  in  one  year  than 
another,  and  sometimes  absent  for  years  together,  as  medical 
chronologies  clearly  show. 
Tiie  As   to  London  in  particular,  and  the  country  close  to  it,  we 

London"*  may  be  .sure  that  malaria  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  public 
health.  A  celebrated  modern  writer  on  the  fevers  of  Britain 
does  indeed  say  that  "  the  country  suri'ounding  London  was, 
in  Cromwell's  time,  as  ntarshy  as  the  Fens  in  Lincolnshire  now 
are."  But  he  is  merely  raising  a  verbal  construction  upon  a 
misunderstood  use  of  the  term  ■■  agtie-'"  The  ague  that  the  Lord 
Protector  contracted  at  Hauq)ton  Coiu't,  and  died  of  at 
Whitehall,  was  the  epidemic  "  strange  fever  "  of  the  summer  and 
autunm  of  1658,  just  as  (^)ueen  Mary's  ague  was  the  same 
mysterious  ojiidomic  disease  a  centiny  before :  marshy  or 
malarial  cunilitions  were  not  nniri'  directly  a  cause  of  these  agues 
than  of  our  i-ecent  influenzas  all  over  England.  The  coiuitry 
round  London  was  much  the  same  then  as  it  is  now^ :  the  one 
great  moor  or  fen  near  the  walls  had  been  drained  dry  in 
Henry  VIIL's  time,  and  so  made  the  Moorfield — a  peo[)le's  park, 
crossed  by  roads  and  ]iaths.  If  there  were  any  marked 
<lifference  in  the  amount  of  wat(>r  about  London  in  former  times, 
it  was  that  the  Thames  u.sed  to  flow  in  a  wider  channel,  and 
occasional!}'  inundate  the  low  grounds  of  Lambeth  and  Pimlico. 
But   the  coimtry    round    London — the   northern    heights  from 
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lloliicl'ton  to  Jl;uii[isl('a(l,  llir  s.juilirni  ralii^'o  of  wooded  lawns 
from  Stockweil  :ukI  Caiiiburw'oU  lo  Greenwich  I'ark — that  con- 
titriiratiou  ot'  hill  and  vale,  was  such  as  it  had  ever  been  since  the 
last  gcolot^ical  change,  deserving  all  that  FitzStephen,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  I.,  had  said  of  ils  liralllit'ill  aii-  and  |i|rasant 
meadows,  and  not  trnly  malarious,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  at  an}-  later  i)eriod   of  history. 


The  storv  of  Celtic  Scotland   is  man\-  times  more  shadowy  and   JAMES 
contnsmg  than  tliat  ot  tlie  Saxon  fieptarcnj-.     Living  mten'si    The  King 
in  the  national    annals    begins  with    the  accession  of   1  )a vid   1 .  <>om  of 

~  Scotland, 

(1124).  Youngest  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  (^)ueen  Mar  n24  iSGi. 
sraret,  and  therefore  half  Saxon,  half  Celt,  he  overlaid  the 
native  qualities  of  the  two  races  with  the  dominating  and 
orsranisino'  characteristics  of  the  Normans,  of  whom  he  was 
ever  an  apt  pupil,  and  converted  a  loose  confederacy  of  pastoral 
tribes  into  a  feudal  state.  Till  the  disastrous  death  of  Alex- 
ander III.  ended  the  direct  line  of  Canmore  (1286),  the  country 
enjoyed  a  vigorous  period  of  consolidation  and  reconstruction 
in  church,  burgh,  and    baronage.     The    War  of   Independence 
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(1286-1328)  was  fatal  to  progress.  The  Treaty  of  Xorlliampton 
(1328),  which  seciucil  ihr  ivcognition  of  Scottish  nationahty, 
was  dearly  bought.  The  long  war  had  hastened  that  dis- 
integration   which  was   the    bane    of    feudalism,    increased    the 

jiowcr  of  the  barons,  and 
jiaved  the  way  for  a  period 
(1329-1424)  of  weak  kings 
and  lawless  factions.  Still 
i]iore  fatal  Avere  the  efforts 
of  the  later  Plantagenets, 
openly  anil  insidiously,  to 
wreck  the  work  of  Bruce. 
The  return  of  James  I.  from 
English  ca]jtivity  gave 
promise  of  another  David  I., 
after  the  lapse  of  exactl}- 
three  centuries,  but  the 
progress  of  this  period  (1424- 
1513)  was  marred  by  all  the 
evils  of  a  rampant  feudalism, 
fast  working  out  its  own 
ruin. 

Scotia  proper,  the  ancient 
Alban,  was  the  Celtic  nucleus 
of  the  State,  and  the  Wessex 
of  the  Scottish  crown.  The 
Forth,  its  southern  bound- 
ary, was  long  known  as  the 
Scottis  Water.  From  this 
as  a  centre  King  David 
overran  the  Lothians,  Tweed- 
dale,  and  Strathclyde,  and 
there  planted  feudal  civilisa- 
tion, barons  in  strong  castles,  and  ablmts  well  endowed.  Galloway, 
with  its  "  wild  men,"  and  David's  duchy  of  C'uml)orland,  long 
formed  sources  of  weakness  and  danger  on  the  skirts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  eastern  seaboard,  the  Scottish  "  Dane-law " 
(I.,  p.  212)  was  the  backbone  of  progress  in  its  industrial  popula- 
tion, either  of  Angles  settled  for  ages  on  the  frontier  of  Alban, 
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or  recent  arrivals  from  England  and 


the  Low  Countries.      To 
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the  west  the  seini-iiuk'|)eiiilL'iit  Nnrst'iiicn  :iiiil  ilir  old  Celtic 
Mormaors  had  still  to  he  dealt  with,  lint  ilir  liai  lies  of  Largs 
(126o)  and  Harlaw  (1-ill)  removed  all  aj^jreliensioiis  of  dan;j:er 
on  this  score.  The  ])alatinate  of  Moravia,  fonned  by  Norman 
colonies  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Celtic  l()rdshi](S  of  Moray, 
Ross,  and  Caithness,  secin-ed 
the  kingdom  on  its  northern 
side. 

David  I.  was  the  Alfred 
of  his  people.  His  guiding 
principle  was  to  make  a 
peaceful  farming  population 
out  of  a  warlike  pastoral 
one.  For  the  Celtic  ruling 
classes  such  as  the  mormaor 
or  senior  of  a  confederacy 
he  substituted  the  Norman 
earl,  -with  the  powers  of  a 
Warden  of  the  Marches  :  for 
the  toshach,  or  tribal  chief, 
the  Saxon  sheriff,  vicecomes, 
or  local  deptity  of  the  king ; 
for  the  brehon,  or  clan  judge, 
the  deemster;  and  for  the 
class  of  fi-eebooting  duine- 
uasal  or  gentry,  freeholders 
by  military  tenure.  He  in- 
duced the  baronial  class,  now 
chartered  possessors  of  their 
lands,  to  convert  their  native- 
men,  neifs,  or  serfs,  into  a 
crofting  peasantry  of  rtiftfirl 

fermarii,  each  tilling  a  portion  of  the  connnon  holding  of  the 
vill  or  hamlet.  This  chm-l-born  class,  unfortunately,  long  re- 
mained mere  tenants-at-will.  Lowest  of  all  were  tlie  unen- 
franchised serfs,  the  toilers  on  the  alibey  grange  or  barons' 
demesne,  and  doubtless  the  residuum  of  the  Celtic  population, 
but  they  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  the  foiu'teenth  century 

"Commendation,"    based    on    the    lUstoms    of    the    tribal 
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coiiuiiiine,  sei'vud  as  a  police  systriii.  Jmcit  iiiuii  inusl  have 
a  lord  or  corporate  ])ody  to  be  liis  Imrli  or  pludjje  in  any 
broach  of  the  hiw.  l-'or  the  old  ordeals  was  substituted  the 
vis'iict,  or  jury  of  leal  and  honest  men  of  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  local  courts  of  Ijiu'gh  and  barony  were  conferred  the 
right  of  punishment  by  imprisonment  or  even  death  To 
contend  with  the  great  social  evils  of  violence  and  theft  there 
were  the  bloodwite,  or  compensation  for  injuries,  and  the  con- 


Rl'INS    or    KELSO    ABBEY. 


dition  of  open  sale  of  goods  in  free  market  witli  a  iiHtrravfrr 
as  security  that  they  were  honestly  come  by.  Finally,  tlie 
king,  as  fountain  of  justice,  through  his  justiciars,  held  circuit 
courts  twice  a  year,  in  early  summer  and  autiunn,  or  "  anys 
Burghs  wi'  the  gyrs  and  anys  wi'  the  corn."  The  burghs,  which  owed, 
if  not  their  creation,  at  least  their  constitution,  to  David  I. 
and  William  the  Lion,  greatly  aided  law  and  order.  'I'hcy 
were  entirely  foreign  to  Celtic  habits.  Their  ancient  laws  still 
survive,  and  their  o'linc  or  federation  existed  a  centurj'  before 
any  other  of  the  kind.     A  biu'gess  nuist  have  at  least  a  rood 
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of  laml  as  his  Kuniage,  paving  an  annual  rent  (if  tivopcnce 
to  the  king.  Those  rents,  serving  the  ])nrposes  of  iucmIcih 
taxatiiin,    wore    at    first    collected    liy    tlie    ballivus    iryix,    liut 


XEHIPATII    CASTIjE,    TWKEDDALE. 

before  the  fourteenth  century  the  bin-ghs  had  secured  charters 
by  payment  of  a  fixed  yearly  rrddeiido,  so  that  each  bur- 
gess became  a  freeholding  crown  vassal.  Edinburgh's  charter, 
the  oldest,  is  dated  1329.  The  bm-ghs  were  represented 
in  the  first  Parliament  of  the   Three    Estates,  at  Cambusken- 
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netli,    i:i2G.      TIk;  earliest    rccoivleil    Imrgh    election   is  that  of 
Aberdeen  (1398). 
Burghai  Perth  was  the  only  walled  burt^h.     The  houses  were  of  wood, 

Customs.  ,|,^ii  jji-pj;  -were  frequent ;  but  the  citizens  were  merciful  to  the 
man  whose  house  began  it,  "for  sorrow  &  heviness  has  he 
ineuch  foroutyn  mar."  At  the  Townhead,  generally  on  a  high 
ground,  stood  the  king's,  bishop's,  or  baron's  castle  for  defence, 
and  from  it  sloped  the  high  street,  with  its  tolbooth,  mercat 
cross,  and  cuk-stool  (pillor}-),  where  offenders  endured  "  the 
lauch  o'  the  toon."  At  the  Townend  was  the  spital  for  lepers. 
Fortnightly  the  burgesses  held  their  moot,  and  when  the 
Chamberlain  was  on  his  uijrc  [journey]  they  were  sununoned 


SEAL    OF    WILLIAM    Till;    LION'. 

to  answer  to  their  names.  The  burghs  were  close  trading 
corporations.  Goods  must  be  exposed  in  liulk  at  the  mercat 
cross  and  at  the  legal  hours  of  sale.  Retailers,  such  as  bakers 
and  butchers,  must  show  their  wares  at  window  openty. 
There  must  be  no  forestalling  or  hoarding  to  force  up  prices. 
"  Broustar-wivcs  "  must  show  the  ale-wand  in  window  or  over 
the  door  as  proof  that  the  appraisers  had  passed  their  brew. 
These  officials  regulated  strictly  both  the  quality  and  ]irice  of 
articles,  and  there  were  enactments  against  adulteration  and 
scamped  workmanship.  Though  anxious  about  equal  and  fair 
dealing  all  round,  these  communities  were  aristocratic.  Trade 
refused  to  rub  shoulders  with  handicraft,  and  the  merchant 
guilds  secured  to  themselves  privileges.     Jealousy  of  the  landed 
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gentry  was  a  luarkcil  fcatiire.  Any  liniKlMiian  iViiin  the  l'|)lanils 
might  gctliis  freedom  by  .seouriiig  a  buroage  uud  i)ceiip3'iiigit  for 
a  year  and  a  day.  The  gentry,  too,  must  sell  their  wool  and 
hides  to  a  guild  brolhei",  and  buy  goods  from  a    free  bui'gess. 

of   bm-densonie    feudal    services, 
nd    wardships. 

The  training  they  got  in  citizenship  was  aduiii-.iblc,  ranging 
from  the  duties  of  provosts  and  bailies,  ajijjraisers,  collectors  of 
great  and  petty  customs,  to  humble  watchmen.  Pageants  pre- 
served  the  feelino's   of  brotherhood.     The    crafts    marched    to 


The  burgesses  knew    nothin 

such  us   the    marriage    fine,    the   death    (lut\ 


Ar.EEY    liATEW.4.Y.    SCOXE. 

the  church  on  their  samt's  day  with  offerings  of  wax  candles. 
•A.  great  holiday  was  the  riding  of  the  marches  on  St.  Michael's 
or  on  Senzie  (Ascension)  Day.  More  boisterous  was  the  mirth 
when  iKU-gess'  sons  personated  the  Abbot  and  Prior  of  Un- 
reason at  Paseh  (Easter)  and  Beltane  (May  Day). 

Foreign  trade  in  Celtic  times  was  concentrated  on  the  Tay,  Trade, 
near  the  palace  ot  Scone.  With  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
southwards  Berwick  sprang  into  importance,  its  revenues  m 
Alexander  III.'s  time  equalling  one-third  of  the  whole  customs 
of  England.  Its  prosperity  excited  the  envy  of  Edward  I., 
and  the  siege  (1296),  so  vividly  narrated  by   Barbour,    is    one 
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of  tlio  most  li(iriil)lc  incidents  of  the  war.  The  traders  were 
i'leiiiings,  wlu)  lived  in  a  castellated  factory,  llie  lied  Hall, 
and  a  stout  defence  they  made  under  John  Crab,  a  daring 
sea-captain  and  merchant  prince.  When  Berwick  had  to  he 
given  up  as  the  one  trophy  of  the  war,  Perth  took  its  place. 
Its  most  noted  burgess,  John  Mercer,  was  one  of  the  richest 
traders  of  the  time,  and  successively  custumar  (collector  or 
farmer  of  the  customs),  provost,  royal  chamberlain,  and  financial 
agent  for  the  king's  ransom  after  Nevil's  Cross.  Edward  I. 
did  all  he  could  to  cripple  Scottish  traders,  but  by  the  truce  of 
Calais  (1:^48)  they  regained  their  rights.  Home  trade  was  carried 
on  at  the  fairs,  held  on  the  saint's  day  for  the  town  church. 
This  was  the  one  season  in  the  year  when  the  exclusive 
barriers  in  burgh  were  broken  down.  Then  the  dusty-feet,  or 
pedlars,  were  welcomed  to  erect  their  booths,  local  courts  were 
suspended,  and  privileges  granted  that  made  the  occasion  a 
merry  saturnalia. 

The  cartularies  of  the  abbeys  throw  a  Hood  of  fresh  con- 
temporary light  on  the  rural  economy ;  and  this  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  legislation  of  the  early  Jameses  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  countr}^,  improve  farming,  pre- 
serve woods  and  forests,  destroy  wolves  and  rapacious  birds, 
and  protect  the  natural  sources  of  food.  Impressions,  not  al- 
together favoiu'able,  of  the  appearance  of  the  country  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  are  supplied  by  the  foreign  visitors, 
Froissart  (1360)  and  .Eneas  Sylvius  (144.S). 

The  dreary  tale  of  the  pitiless  war  and  outrage  which 
the  nation  had  to  endure  for  independence  may  be  read  in 
the  pages  of  P>arbour,  Blind  Harry,  and  the  chroniclers.  The 
annals  of  such  a  sturdy'  fighting-time  have  much  to  tell  of 
peculiar  modes  of  warfare,  of  the  equipment  of  the  different 
•ranks,  of  struggles  with  novel  and  unmanageable  artillery,  oi 
weapon-schawings,  and  "  hostings." 

The  most  complete  picture  of  higher  social  life  is  to  be 
constructed  from  the  E.xchequer  Rolls  and  the  accounts  of  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  The  Coiu-t  moved  constantly  up  and  down 
the  country,  consuming  the  hiiit  rents  of  the  roj'al  demesnes. 
Alexander  Ill's  long  visits  to  Forfar  Castle,  and  Brace's  closing 
years  at  Cardross,  supply  minute  detailsof  the  domestic  surround- 
ings  of    these  kings,    even    to    the   English    fool    and  the    pet 
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lion  tliat  the  hero  ke]it.  The  accdiiiits  I'nr  'I'arliert  Castle, 
which  he  buih  then,  show  the  cost  and  construc^tion  of  a  royal 
mansion  in  the  Middle  Ages.  James  IV. 's  personal  expenditure 
tells  m  the  quaintest  language  of  the  I'om-t  rejoicings  at  Yule 


STIRLING    CASTLE. 


aii<l  rphalida)-  (Twell'th  Night);  nf  fees  to  players,  hallad- 
singers,  and  fools;  of  largesses  to  beggars  on  his  numerous 
journeyings  ;  of  humble  offerings  to  him  of  fruit,  game,  and  birds 
to  train  hawks  with ;  of  the  strange  sea  creatures  that  were 
esteemed  as  dainties  ;  of  dresses  for  everj^-day  wear,  in  all   their 
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styles,  colours,  and  costs.  Important  public  works  he  undertook, 
as  the  Luildino-  of  Dunbar  Castle  and  Stiiiinj^-  ralacc  ;  and  they 
atlbrd  a  notion  of  the  resoui-ers  and  standard  of  living  ol 
the  time.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  tlie  minute  account  of  the 
building  of  a  great  barge  at  J)uiiibarton,  the  artiticers,  the 
material.s,  and  how  they  were  procured,  and  the  cost.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  thai,  in  the  days  of  Columbus  thcr(!  were 
sturdy  Scottish  mariners  like  Barton  and  the  Woods,  and 
stout  baripics  like  the  Cliristoiihcr,  the  Flo'wer,  and  the 
Yclhiw  Caravel. 

In  a  general  retrospect  of  the  four  centm-ies  preceding 
Floddeu,  the  nation  as  a  whole  shows  to  advantage.  The 
peasant,  still  dependent  and  feeble,  Froissart  found  to  be 
very  different  from  his  abject  brethren  in  France.  The 
Crown  was,  as  a  rule,  honest,  merciful,  and  law-abiding,  and 
the  revenues  were  never  arbitrarily  increased.  The  kings 
sympathised  with  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  burgesses, 
despite  the  narrow  economics  of  the  time,  were  not  lacking 
in  enterprise.  To  the  Church  were  owing  the  schools  we 
tind  existing  in  some  of  the  burghs  as  far  back  as  the 
twelfth  century.  In  1496  an  Act  was  jjassed  to  compel 
barons  and  knights  to  give  a  better  education  to  their 
eldest  sons,  but  it  had  no  jjractical  consequences.  Gi'eater 
success  attended  the  efforts  of  those  cultured  churclimen, 
Wardlaw,  Kennedy,  Turubull,  and  Klphinstoiie,  in  founding 
the  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Clasgow,  and  Alierdecn,  the 
great  glories  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Contemporary  with 
the  Chaucerian  national  literature  we  have  vigorous  native 
artists  like  Barbour  (137-5),  Blind  Hai-ry  (14fi0),  and  James  I. 
(1424) ;  intelligent  chroniclers  like  Fordun  (13S7),  Wyntoun 
(1420),  Bower  (1449),  and  Pitscottie  (1480);  and  alongside 
of  this  an  undercurrent  of  popular  minstrelsy  to  which 
Barbour  and  Wyntoun  allude.  It  is  the  barons  that  all 
through  give  the  poorest  accomit  of  themselves.  Chivalry 
had  few  such  knights  as  the  licroes  of  Barbour's  lovinff 
pen  (Vol.  II.,  p.  (iO.'i),  the  tender-hearted  Bruce  and  the 
good  Earl  Douglas,  who.  like  Chaucer's  Squire,  carved 
hef<.)re  his  guardian,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  at  the 
table.  Bower  revels  in  recording  the  accomplishments 
of    James    I.,    a     knight    worthy    to    rank    with    his     friend, 
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Shakespeare's  Prince  Hal.  According  to  the  Spanish  Aiiilias- 
sador,  Ayaia,  James  1\'.  was  even  more  highly  gifted.  Such 
kings,  had  they  lived  out  their  days,  might  have  sweetened 
the  harsh  features  of  feudalism,  but  these  were  fated  to 
prevail.  "Never,"  says  Ro.ss,  "did  a  nnliility  prove  itself 
more  unworthy  of  its  privileges,  or  more  imtit  to  guide 
and  civilise   a  people."      The   best  that  can  be  said  of    them 


CH.iPEL   OF   ST.    LEONARD'S   COLLEGE,   ST.   ANDREWS. 


is  the  general  reflection  ot  Froude : 
Scotland  weakness  is  nowhere ;  p(jwer, 
everywhere." 


"  In    the    history    ot 
energy,    and    will    are 


The  reign  of  .Tames  lY.  was  one  of  the  few  oases  of  peace  a  Golden 
and  prosperity  in  the  distracted  history  of  Scottish  nationality.  ^^' 
Peace  with  the  ancient  enemy  had  been  assured  by  the 
king's  marriage  with  Margaret  Tudor,  and  there  bade  fair 
to  be  an  end  of  the  "  auld  times  o'  rviggin'  and  ridin'."  A 
national  literature  was  created  (Vol.  II.,  p.  700,  wq.):  and 
Henryson,  Gawin  Douglas,  Dunbar,  and  Lyndsay  showed  that 
the  genius  of  poetry,  whicli  slumbered  in  England  from 
Chaucer    to    Spenser,  was    first  to    reawaken   in  their  uoi-llieni 
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clime.      Tlicy    apiicalcil    to    lli(>    jicijuilur    rt'udcr,  so    tliiU     lliov    Language. 

iiol  only  attractA'd  iiumcdiatL;  attcnlinn,   made    possible   li\    llio 

iiitroductiou  of   printing    in    1508,  l)iU    lujw  throw  a    Hood    of 

light  on  the  socnal  conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation. 

Even  the  learned    Gawin    ilouglas    chooses  for  his    translation 

of    Virgil    the    language    he    had    learned    in    boyhood,    while 

Lyndsay    boldly   directs  his    rhymes  to    colliers,  carters,  cooks^ 

and    home-spun    peasants,  no    matter  what  ciiunivg  meu  may 

think   uf   them.      There    is   no    stronger  witness    to  the    depth 

and    persistency  of   the    national    feeling    than  this    continuity 

of   the  Northei-n  tongue. 

The    oldest    braid  <     —  ^ 

Scoftis,  the  vernacular  of 
the  Burgh  Laws,  speaks 
in  the  accents  of  Ramsay 
and  Eurns,  of  Scott  and 
(Jarlyle  in  their  homely 
youth.  Norman-French 
never  was  the  t'ourt 
tono'ue  in  the  North, 
though  it  was  used  in 
diplomacy.  The  poet- 
king,  James  I.,  though 
inspired  by  Chaucer,  wrote 
for  rustics,  while  the  last  of  the  independent  sovereigns, 
James  VI.,  Jiot  only  conunanded  Bellenden  to  translate  the 
Latin  history  of  Boece  for  the  vulgar,  hut  clothed  his  own 
pithy  sayings  in  bntid  Scottis,  and  himself  essayed  a  native 
version  of   the  singing  Psalms. 

The  Enghsh  invasion,  which  brought  to  a  romantic  close,  on    From 
Flodden   Edge  (p.  9.S),  an  active  reign  of  nearly  a  (piarter  of  a    r"?*^^" 


EXPERIENCE   AND    THE   COURTIEK. 
(Liindsatj,  "Dialog"  1500.) 


century,  was  significant  of  the  unfortunate  policy  which  marked  side, 
the  whole  shifting  course  of  events  terminating  with  the  battle 
of  Langside  (1568).  For  it  brought  into  ])lay  the  disturbing 
elements  of  France  and  England,  operating  on  a  country  en- 
feebled by  long  minorities  and  internal  feud.s.  The  conduct 
of  Henry  VI IL  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  and  of 
Somerset  during  that  of  Mary,  intensified  the  national  anti- 
pathy to  Union,  while  the  regency  of  the  Queen-mother,  the 
English    Margaret,    was    feeble    and    injudicious.       The    clergy, 
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headed  liy  Mary  of  Guise  and  the  Beatons,  during'  the  second 
minority,  supported  Fr.-nice  and  the  old  Chun-h,  and  all  the  old 

antagonism  that  kept  the 
Border  ever  in  a  ferment. 
The  barons  were  cither  nation- 
alists of  a  bj-gone  type,  paid 
sujiporters  of  English  policy, 
or  mere  selfish  opportunists. 
The  people  could  onl}'  suffer 
in  silence.  The  death  of 
James  lY.  left  the  throne 
nominally  to  the  Queen  and 
her  infant  son,  but  really  to 
the  Douglases  as  the  sturdiest 
of  the  barons.  Their  intoler- 
able yoke  the  prinee  threw  oft' 
when,  one  summer  night,  he 
rode  away  secretly  from  Falk- 
land to  Stirling,  and  proclaimed 
himself,  scarcely  sixteen,  a 
feudal  kincr.  The  "  Red  Tod  " 
(fox),  or  the  "  King  of  the  Commons,"  as  James  Y.  was  f  uniliarly 
called,  showed  honesty  and  firmness  of  purpose,  but  little 
political  sagacity ;  while  his  disguises,  amours,  and  train  of 
jugglers  and  buftbons  bespoke  the  crowned  Bohemian.  A\'ell 
miglit  Lyndsay  exclaim,  "  Woe  to  the  land  that  has  owre 
yountr  a  kintr '. "  The  boy-kinw  had  need  of  a  wise  head. 
Should  he  elect  for  imion  with  England  and  a  Reformed 
Church,  or  stand  by  the  Romish  priesthood,  backed  by  France? 
The  latter  course  alone  seemed  compatible  with  national  and 
ecclesiastical  independence.  Beaton  and  the  French  policy  pre- 
vailed. The  king  failed  to  keep  tryst  with  his  uncle  at  York,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  gay  cavalcade  he  rode  out  from  the  Abbey 
Port  of  St.  Andrews  (1538)  to  meet  his  French  bride,  Mary 
of  Guise.  St.  Andrews,  Guise,  Beaton — these  were  ominous 
figures  on  that  stream  of  destiny  that  was  to  carrj^  the  king 
to  an  early  grave. 

The  death  of  the  king  in  Falkland  Palace  (1542)  brought 
two  factions  into  strong  rivalry — the  Douglases,  or  English 
part}',  and  the  Hamiltons,  or  French  party.     The  rough  wooing 
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of  the  PriiK'Oss  Mary  L,Mv:illy  (hiinat;ed  the  Enghsh  faction 
and  the  cause  of  refunii.  It  was  conducted  b}'  Hei'tfonl  wiih 
ruthless  savagerv.  Three  successive  expeditions — 1544,  4"),  47 
— tell  their  tale  of  woe.  The  Tudor  Government  would  seem 
to  have  regarded  their  Northern  neighbours  as  otitside  the  ])ale 
of  humanity.  The  policy  which  dictated  such  barbarism 
failed.  Tlie  confused  turmoil  of  intrigue  that  centres  round  the 
names  and  policies  of  Arran,  Angus,  and  Beaton  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  Barons  and  paved  the  way  for  the  league 
known  as  the  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation."  These  speedily 
swept  awaj-  the  old  (/luirch,  and  tluis  effected  the  great 
revolution. 

The  three  minorities  of  James  Y.  (1.5l:3-2.S).  ilary  (1542- 
61),  and  James  VI.  (1568-84),  following  in  quick  succession, 
would  have  sorely  tried  a  much  more  powerful  monarchy  than 
that  of  Scotland,  which  in  respect  of  its  Privy  Council,  Parlia- 
ment, and  revenues,  was  of  the  well-knowai  feudal  type.  Of  more 
importance  in  its  bearing  on 


social  life  is  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  Chan- 
cellor, always  a  Churchman, 
was  the  king's  legal  adviser 
and  chief  minister.  Two 
great  lords  acted  as  his 
justiciars,  with  subordinate 
local  assessors.  The  Hanse 
or  League  of  the  Burghs 
played  an  important  part  in 
connection  with  the  Justice 
AjTCS  or  Circuit  Courts, 
forming  as  it  did  a  sort  of 
burgher  parliament  to  regu- 
late trade  and  assist  in 
causes  appealed  to  fht^ 
chamberlain  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  still 
exists  as  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs.  Hereditary  shoi-ift- 
doms  were  also  established,  and  these  continued  till  174.S. 
The  abbots,  too,  followed  by  the  barons,  had  courts  for  their 
burghs  of  barony,  with  the  right  of  "pit  and  gallows"  (p.  194); 
119 
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and  a  baron-bailie  to  see  execution  done  on  the  law-breakers 
according  to  the  rough  medieval  code.  But  no  man  was 
to  be  hanged  for  les.s  than  the  price  of  two  sheep.  In 
England  one  was  enough  to  secure  this  penalty.  All 
this  left  its  mark  for  centuries  in  such  j^opular  phrases  as 
"  The  thief s  hole,"  and  "Jeddart  justice."  The  gallowleas, 
gullowhills,  and  gallowgates  tell  yet  of  the  poor  victim  trudging 
to  his  doom,  with  arms  caught  behind  by  a  stick,  and  finally 

being  Hung  from  the  ladder  by  the 
deemster  or  lokman  into  eternity.  Here 
the  rough  populace  learned  the  force 
of  the  phrases  so  chai-acteristic  of  the 
manners  of  the  time — widdie-fou  (hang- 
dog), thraw  (twist)  in  a  widdie  (green 
w-ithc  used  as  a  halter),  girn  (grin)  in 
a  widdie,  gape  in  a  gallows,  rax  (stretch) 
at  the  raip. 

James  V.  erected  the  Court  of 
Session  (1532)  as  a  College  of  Justice 
on  the  model  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  actinq;  on  the  advice  of  David 
Beaton,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France.  Here  the  clerical  was  for  long 
the  preponderating  element.  The  Court 
sat  thrice  yearly,  in  places  where  the 
king  determined.  Juries  were  selected, 
without  challenge,  by  the  president. 
The  Consistory  Courts  dealt  with  tithes,  church  dues  and 
fines  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  were  extremely  un- 
popular. Henry.son,  schoolmaster  and  notary  of  iJunfermline, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  procedure.  In  a  dream  Esop  ap- 
]iears  to  him  in  the  attire  of  a  notary — brief  in  hand,  quill 
behind  the  ear,  inkhorn  and  pretty  gilt  pevvar  hanging  from 
the  gown,  and  silk  bag  at  belt.  The  sheriff  buys  a  forfeit  at 
the  king's  hand,  and  with  a  cm-sed  assize  (jm-y)  about  him 
indicts  poor  John  Up-o-land.  The  crownar  or  tipstaff,  porteous 
(indictment)  in  hand,  goes  before  the  Ayre,  but  for  a  bude 
(bribe)  scrapes  out  John  and  writes  Will  or  Wat.  "  Quakand 
for  cauld,"  the  poor  victim  "  kest  up  his  ee  into  hevinnis 
sicht,"  exclaiming,    "  Lord    God,    quhy    sleipis    tlut    so    lang  ? " 
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Dunbar's  "  Tidinns  from  rhf  Session"  is  a  soalhing  satire  put 
into  the  mouth  of  "  a  inuirlandis  man,  lately  lirhteil  aff  his 
mare,"  after  a  visit  to  Edinburi^'h  in  (juest  of  justice.  Lyndsay 
is  still  more  outspoken.     The  interlude  of  the  "Poor  ]\Ian  "  in 


I'kuUi:  Sfott  d"  Suns.  Eduibtwjk. 
.lAMES    V. 
(Smttish  NiiliuiKil  Porlmlt  CdUn-ij.) 


the  "  Satire  of  the  Three  Estaits  "  (p.  147)  is  intensely  realistic. 
Living  on  a  poor  croft  in  the  Lothians,  he  had  lent  his  gossip 
his  mare  to  fetch  coals  from  Tranent,  but  she  was  drowned  in 
the  old  workings.  The  owner  applied  to  the  Con.sistory,  but 
got  only  adjournments  from  day  to  day  for  the  various  stages 
of  citandumli,  hellandum,  and  so  forth.     Lut  he  "could  never 


Cburcb. 
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line  word  yet    iin<hrstaii(J  'em.      Many  placks    liad    to    ^o    in 
fees,  and  at  last  the  rooks  cried  for  sentence  silver.     But,"  he 
concludes,  "  I  gat  never  my  gude  grey  mare  again." 
THe  An  unfortunate   necessity    made    the  Chiu-ch    political.     It 

was  regarded  by  the  Beatons  as  the  best  support  of  the  crown 
against  the  barons.  Meanwhile  two  powerful  forces  were  over- 
looked— wide  social  discontent,  and  a  strong  reforming  wave 
from  England.  Lutheran  books  and  English  Bibles  were 
smuggled  over  the  Border  with  the  connivance  of  Henry  YIII. 
and  his  coadjutor,  Arran.  In  Lyndsay's  satire,  "  Verity  "  is  jmt 
into  the  stocks  for  having  an  English  Testament.  Not  till  1525, 
when  tlie  Lutheran  movement  'was  virtually  over  in  Germany, 
do  we  hear  of  merchants  brintfincr  these  heretical  books  over 
sea.  Shortly  afterwards  (1528)  Patrick  Hamilton  was  burnt  at 
the  stake.  Reading  the  Scriptures  was  made  lawful  in  1543, 
but  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  were 
very  ignorant.  Some  of  the  country  clergy,  Buchanan  tells, 
thought  the  New  Testament  a  work  lately  written  by  Luther. 
A  bishop,  trying  a  reforming  vicar,  thanked  God  that  he  had 
never  known  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  The 
author  of  the  "  Complaint  of  Scotland,"  himself  a  cleric,  intro- 
duces in  his  "  Vision  "  Spirituality  "  sittand  in  ane  chair,  ane 
beuk  in  his  hand,  the  claspis  fost  lokkit  with  rust."  Preaching 
was  the  privilege  of  the  friars,  and  even  this  duty  they  dis- 
charged only  at  Easter.  The  country  districts  were  starved  to 
keep  up  the  monks  and  prelates,  who  stuck  to  their  vested 
interests.  Lyndsay  says  that  at  Doom,  when  Christ  wiU  say, 
'•'  Come,  ye  blessed,"  the  monks  will  not  be  able  to  forget  their 
usual  cry,  Nos  sumus  exemfti !  The  vicar's  pension  lor  ]iarish 
Avork  was  always  grudged,  or  even  withheld  with  the  bishop's 
consent.  He  was  regarded  merely  as  the  steward  to  gather  in 
the  tithes,  Pasch  (Easter)  presents,  funeral  and  baptismal  dues. 
Cosmo  Innes  sa3's  :  "  Of  the  many  disputes  between  convents 
and  rural  vicars  there  is  not  one  that  turns  on  the  cure  of 
souls."     Lyndsay  contemptuously  sums  up  the  service: — 

"And  iiicikl  L;ityiie  lie  did  muininill, 
I  lieard  ii.ietliiug  but  liummill  Inimmill." 

The    Abbot,    in    Lyndsay's    "  Satire,"    sends     his    sons    to 
Paris   and   carefully   provides   for   his   daughters.     No   wonder 
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penitents  made  a  jnko  of  iho  sackclciili  ,<,'(i\vn  and  lli<'  kneeling 
in  church,  candle  in  liand  ;  ov  of  the  vicar's  cnrsing  for  petty 
theft.  "Will  he  not,"  think  the  pi'oplc,  "give  us  a  letter  of 
cursing  for  a  plack,  to  last  a  year,  and  curse  all  that  look 
over  our  dike?  That  keepeth  our  cow  better  than  a  slce])ing 
boy  who  will  have  three  shillings  a  year,  a  sark,  and  a  pair 
of  shoon." 

Husbandry,  oldest  and  most  conservative  of  industries,  The 
ever  enters  most  thoroughly  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  Economy, 
people.  It  owed  everything  to  the  monks.  In  favoured  spots 
of  the  Lothians,  or  where  silvery  Tweed  sparkles  by  Melrose 
and  Kelso,  they  brightened  their  cloisters  with  the  scent  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  or  the  murmur  of  bees.  In  the  deep  holms 
by  the  river  marge  the  corn  ripened  for  tlie  mill  beside  the 
brimming  dmn ;  the  sheep  and  kine  browsed  amid  the  timber 
and  tvattles  of  the  upland  birchen-glades ;  while,  higher  still, 
the  peateries  and  turbaries  (coal-pits  and  quarries  of  these 
times)  lay  hid  in  the  brown  desolation  of  the  moors.  Their 
vassals  or  naflvcs  lived,  in  the  turf  and  wattle  huts  that 
formed  the  (jranije  or  homestead,  under  the  eye  of  a  lay-brother 
as  bailiff.  Near  by  was  the  toon  or  handot  of  the  cottars, 
next  in  the  social  scale ;  and  beyond  these  ■were  dotted  over  the 
vale  the  vlacJians  of  the  kindly  tenants.  They  farmed  on  a 
co-operative  system  known  as  the  run-rig,'  general  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  still  surviving  in 
the  outer  isles.  Each  husband  kept  two  oxen,  and  six  of 
them  united  to  work  the  common  plough.  The  arable  land 
was  allocated  afresh,  at  intervals  of  three  years,  in  narrow 
serpentine  ridges  (rigs)  among  the  joint-tenants,  who  w-ere 
bound,  under  the  eye  of  the  baron-bailie,  to  keep  good 
neighbourhood,  which  meant  fair-dealing  in  labour  and  the 
stocking  of  the  outfield  or  common  upland  pasture.  The 
lesser  barons  imitated  the  monks,  and  had  their  h/c/m.s, 
corresponding  to  the  gni uiji't^,  and  still  a  common  name  for 
a  farm.  Beyond  these  lay  the  crofting  townships  of  their 
kindly  rentallers.  Thus  under  the  great  barons  there  grew 
up  that  large  class  of  freeholders  by  knight-service,  wdio 
became  the  bonnet  or  cock  lairds  of  a  later  age.  In  the 
Highlands  they   were  the  tacksmen   or  chieftains,  and  usually 

['  Compare  the  view  of  the  common  field.  Vol.   II..  )).    i:)o.] 
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cadets  of  the  baronial  lionsu.  They  paid  three  marks  j'carly 
for  each  plowgate  as  via'dl  or  monej'-rent — a  word  I  hat  has 
entirely  given  place  to  the  ferme  (farm)  or  rent  in  kind, 
also  knovvii  as  hi  in,  the  cnix  of  the  Ancien  Regime  in  France. 
These  lairds  had  also  their  miflves  and  husbandmen  for 
labour  in  feudal  services.  More  rarely  the  barons  granted 
feus  or  perpetual  ground-rent.s  to  foster  unfler  the  wing 
of  the   castle,    townships   as    rivals   to    the   royal    burghs. 

Services  or  customs  were  exigible  from  all  tenants  in 
the  shape  of  farm  labour.  For  carages,  or  the  carrj'ing  of 
Icain  (corn)  to  the  ports,  and  storing  peats,  they  had  to 
furnish  pack-horses.  For  short  distances  slypes  or  sleds 
were  used,  the  wheel-less  carts  still  seen  in  the  Highlands. 
These  services  had  originated  at  a  time  when  the  peasant 
was  without  capital  and  a  mere  tenant-at-will.  In  this  way 
both  the  landlords  and  the  clergy  kept  a  hold  on  the  j^'-'Oi' 
comvionis,  not  only  in  life,  but  when  death  appeared  in 
the  family.  Thus  the  vicar  claimed  the  "  upmaist  claithis," 
or  bit  of  clothing  as  corse-present,  either  for  fiuieral  ex- 
penses or  bvu'ial  service.  At  the  same  time  were  also  up- 
lifted the  kirk-cow,  by  the  vicar,  and  by  the  laird,  the  best 
horse,  styled  here-yed  or  heriot,  and  latterlj'  caupe  or  gift. 
Originally  the  heriot  was  a  war-gift  (here-geat),  in  return 
for  arms  granted  to  the  vassal  for  use  in  war,  but  it 
became  ultimately  a  fixed  tax  exigible  on  every  plow-gang. 
A  statute  of  ](J17  prohibited  the  exaction,  but  it  was  not 
formally  commuted  till  1703.  Lyndsay  patheticallj'  exjioses 
the   hardship  of  these   exactions. 

Henry.son,  native  of  a  typical  Lowland  district,  and  brought 
up  under  the  shadow  of  the  rich  abbey  and  palace  of  Dun- 
ferndine,  has  depicted  peasant  life  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
author  of  that  earliest  and  inost  delightful  of  pastorals, 
"  Robene  and  Makyne  "  (Vol.  II.,  p.  700).  A\'ith  fine  feeling  for 
rviral  charms  he  brings  before  us  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  spring-time.  He  shows  us  the  peasant  sowing,  the  harrows 
hopping  in  the  sower's  trace,  or  in  early  morn  his  gadman 
and  he  yoking  his  steers  ivi'  Bmedicite !  While  lie  holds 
fast  by  the  single  upright  stilt  of  the  clumsy  wooden  mass, 
his  mate,  as  caller  or  driver,  sliouts,  "  How,  haik,  up-on- 
hiclit !      Hald    draclit,    my    dowis,"  in    which    we    hear    him 
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cnllins'  to  the  tirst  ]>air  of  steiuly  steers  h\  iiaiiie,  s^Miiding 
his  doves  uow  to  make  the  share  take  less  earth  or  ai^ain 
depress  it.  Then  he  goads  the  lazy  with  the  <iad-iv((n<l, 
but  as  most  are  young  the  plough  oft  leaves  the  furrow 
{(lelirat,  as  the  Romans  said),  "so  that  the  Husband  waxes 
wroth,    shouts,   casts   great    stones,   and   even   the    put  Hi " — a 


DUNFERMLINE    PALACE. 

stick   used  to   clear   the   share,    the    "  nuu-derin'    pat  tie"    that 
Burns  was  loth  to  throw  at  his  favourite  Mouse. 

The  chief  grain  was  oats,  sown  year  after  3-ear  on  the  same  Crops, 
ground  till  it  yielded  but    two  returns.     On    the    infield   near 
the  homestead  here  (big  or  barley)  was  sown.     But  there  was 
little    manure,    as    the    stock    roamed    everywhere    under    the 
herd's  charge  when  corn  was  growing,  fnim    which    they  were 
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hunted  oti'  by  the  miiiierous  dog.i  whose  very  names  we  know 
from  Henryson.  Very  httle  wlieat  was  grown  till  the  present 
century.  Nor  were  beans  and  pease  connnon.  Eoth  sowing 
and  reaping  were  late.  Henryson,  walking  in  June,  sees  the 
seeds  growing  high  enough  to  hide  the  hares,  and  hears  the 
quails  cruilxmd.  Only  enough  corn  was  sown  to  supply  the 
hamlet  and  the  ferme-rents.  The  Hoods,  which  Gawin  Douglas 
so  graphically  describes,  made  the  fertile  hollows  useless  save 
for  coarse  hay.  Weeds  abounded,  notably  the  gool  (wild 
chrysanthemum),  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the  baron- 
bailie.  The  wastefid  Celtic  custom  of  reaping  only  the  ears 
and  leaving  the  straw  was  too  common.  Ayala,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  visiting  Scotland  in  1510,  saw  the  straw  standing 
so  high  after  harvest  as  to  reach  his  girdle.  Green  cro]3s 
were  unknown,  yet  Henryson  surprises  us  by  speaking  of  "  a 
widderit  neip"  (withered  turnip),  a  root  which  played  no  part 
in  farming  till  two  centuries  later.  It  may  have  occasionally 
foimd  a  place  in  the  monks'  gardens.  The  sole  pot-herb  was 
lang-kale  (colewort). 

Ayala  has  described  the  times  of  prosperity.  His  country- 
men, in  Flanders,  report  an  improving  trade.  He  himself  is 
much  struck  with  the  lai'ge  exports  of  stockfish,  wool,  and 
hides.  Corn  is  said  to  be  very  good,  but  the  husbandry  bad. 
Less  credible  are  the  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  the  p)opulous  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  stone  houses  Avith  doors,  glass  windows, 
chimneys,  and  furnishings,  such  as  one  sees  on  the  Continent. 
Native  contemporary  sources  present  a  gloomier  jjicture,  specially 
the  "Complaint  of  Scotland"  (1548).  Hertford's  raids  have 
left  the  author  deeply  desi^ondent.  His  keen  sympathy  with 
tlie  cause  of  labour  is  worthy  of  the  best  Socialist  type.  The 
peasant  thinks  that  death  is  all  that  can  be  added  to  his 
persecutions.  The  laird's  men  come  in  hundreds  and  turn  him 
out  of  the  holding  he  has  improved,  to  make  room  for  a 
favourite.  Or  his  rent  or  services  are  so  heightened  that  he 
cannot  get  a  living.  The  teinds  are  higher  than  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  justifies,  and  the  vicar  removes  them  at  harvest, 
though  wife  and  children  should  starve.  "  The  worst  wolves," 
says  Henryson,  "are  lords  that  have  lands  <is  a  loan  from  God 
and  set  them  to  maillaris  (middlemen,  tax  men) :  then  they 
harass  the  tenant  ere  half  the  term  be  gone  to   make  Iiis  re- 
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move  or  pay  llio  (jrossn m  (tine  ou  renewal  of  lease)  over 
again."  Lyndsay's  "  Satire "  is  equally  strong.  Its  propo.sals 
for  social  reform  have  all  the  dignity  and  force  of  a  Com- 
missioner's Report.  Henry  Charteris,  his  editor  (1568),  laments 
that  they  yielded  no  result.  These  agrarian  abuses,  the  real 
motive  force  of  the  Reformation,  so  increased  that  bj'  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  author  of  the  "  (.'omplaint  "  exclaims 
"  As  to  juggis  justice  that  rengis  presently  in  our  country,  God 
may  send  a  better  when  He  pleases." 

Edinburgh  has  always  been  a  city  unique  in  situation  as  Life  in  the 
in  history.  Dunbar  graphically  depicts  the  aspect  of  the  one  '^^p'^^^- 
crowded  and  unsavoury  street  crowning  the  central  ridge — St. 
Giles's  Kirk  darkened  by  hucksters'  booths,  the  causeway  and 
kennels  filled  with  the  litter  of  tish,  Hesh,  and  herb  markets. 
Of  the  burgess-houses  nothing  now  remains,  for  Hertford 
exposed  the  city  to  a  three-days'  burning.  The  nobles  had 
not  yet  begun  to  reside  here.  The  square  tower  of  a  gloomy 
fortalice,  room  rising  above  room  from  dungeon  to  bartizan, 
sufficed  them.  Charles  II.,  after  a  brief  stay  in  one  of  these, 
reported  that  he  had  been  lodging  in  a  crane's  nest.  An  Act  Home  Life. 
of  1504  recommended  the  nobles  to  surround  their  houses 
Avith  parks  and  trees,  but  the  modern  residential  mansion  was 
not  to  be  for  a  century  yet.  Little  furniture  encumbered 
the  rush-strewn  floors.  The  walls  were  painted,  as  Dunbar 
describes  in  his  "  Dream,"  or  hmig  like  those  of  Lyndsay's 
Squire  Meldrum,  who,  when  he  went  to  repose, 

■'  Faud  liis  clialiner  wcmII  arrayit 
Witli  iloniik  [ilamask]  wurk  (jm  Imanl  displayit." 

When  arras  became  common,  this  painting  was  contined  to  the 
ceilings,  as  in  the  hall  of  Falkland  Palace.  Carpets  were  rich 
hangings  for  gala  use.  When  ("^Hieen  JIargaret  visited  Aber- 
deen in  1511,  the  magistrates  ordered  the  people  to  "  furnys 
graith  the  stairs  (outer)  of  the  forgait  (main  street)  with  arras 
work,  as  efferis  "  (is  becoming).  In  daily  use  was  the  6 ((-/.s^  or 
napery  chest,  the  cupboard  tir  open  cabinet  for  cups  and  goblets, 
the  hoyne  or  hoivie  for  liquor,  the  bossie  or  meat-trencher,  the 
mawn  or  bread-basket.  The  kitchen  had  its  dresser  and  its 
long  settle  or  hi  ok,  and  on  the  wall  the  hnik  or  rack  for 
plates  (only  pewter  or  wooden).     In  a  corner  stood  the  aivmrie 
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for  sturcs.  Tlio  tire-logs  wore  supported  liy  uiiiliniiis.  ;in<l  from 
the  hroiich  or  spit  hung  the  joints.  Besides  the  Cdninniu  liall 
there  were  hut  two  domestic  rooms,  the  kitchen  and  the 
private  chamber.  Sheets  of  luirden  or  sacking,  and  Mankets 
of  pliilih'H  or  tartan  stuff,  were  used  bj^  all  but  the  few  who 
could  afford  what  the  Flemings  imported.  Water,  light,  and 
heat  were  dispensed  on  a  limited  scale.  It  is  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  the  water-pipes  introduced  into  Linlithgow 
Palace  in  1.538  were  discovered  from  recent  excavations.  Few 
people    coidd    import   lo ng-candles ;    most    used    resinous   tir- 

spills,  dug  out  of  the 
hot's,  or  tlieuil-ci'iiHie  or 
primitive  saucer-shaped 
lamp.  Wood  and  jieat 
formed  the  fuel,  the 
former  in  the  .shape  of 
broom  and  heather  care- 
fully stacked  even  on 
the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  monks  of 
Newbattle  in  the  thir- 
teenth centui'v  had 
begun  to  work  the  "  sul- 
phurous  stone  that 
burns,"  but  it  was  not 
much  used  except  in 
salt-making.  Henryson's 
"Town  and  Country  Mouse"  vividly  contrasts  the  meals  and 
manners  and  the  home  life  of  a  free  burgess  in  hnrrov:w 
foil  I),  and  a  carlin  living  in  "sillie  scheill  with  door  nocht 
high  nor  braid."  While  the  latter's  buttery  has  but  water- 
kale  and  beans  and  pease,  the  former's  spence  can  furnish 
amond-hread  (pain  d'amand)  ot  fine  flour  baked  with  milk 
and  eggs.  The  dress  of  the  better  classes  differed  but 
little  from  that  of  the  English.  Ayala  considered  it  better, 
especially  the  female  head-dress  oi-  curcJie,  which  he  thought 
the  best  in  the  world.  Dunfiar  censures  '■  the  fardingales 
on  flanks  fat  as  whales,  and  the  long  trains  that  sweejD 
the  cavfifi]!  clean."  Fmery  was  not  wanting,  such  as  Dun- 
bar's   gold    neck-chains    strung    with   apill   renieis,    probably 
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amber  or  hnaincr  beads.  'I'lir  ricli<'sr  onuunent  was  lur.  It. 
was  a  staple  exiMirl  of  i^rcal  variety  and  iinieh  value,  and 
the  peasant  was  a  keen  trap])er.  The  mcrtnl:  or  marten 
was  the  most  valuable  fur.  The  lux,  the  farmer's  pest,  and 
the  Wdlf,  his  (Iri.'aded  si'iiuru;e,  were  tra])ped  and  speared  as 
vermin  The  general  dress  was  home-niiide,  from  the  wocil  and 
flax  iif  the  farm,  prepared  with  the  nxdv  and  distaff  and  wlmrl 
of  amber,  and  woven  on  the  narrow    jirimitive  loom.      Li'ather 


SCOTTISH    SHOES    OF    TRIMITIVE    TYPE. 
(Xatknml  Mit^fum,  of  AiitiquUies  of  ScotlamJ,  EiJuibiirgh.) 

was  laro-elv  used  as  clothinL;-.  and  the  tanner  was  an  im- 
portant eraftsman.  The  shoemaker  shared  in  the  unpopularity 
of  the  tailor  and  tln.^  miller.  Dunbar  says  he  was  too  foul 
even  for  the  tiend,  who  shunted,  "  (4o,  cleanse  thee  clean:" 
He  used  his  teeth  to  soften  the  leather,  "  wi'  ugly  gums 
gnawin'."  His  triunqih  was  the  huge  jack-boots  of  the 
knight,  stiff  and  high  as  milk-pails.  Tlie  masses  went  bare- 
fof)t,  or  made  their  own  shoes  out  of  the  raw  hide.  These 
were  similar  to  the  rirliv.'^  of  the  Shetlanders  and  the 
rrlsi'/tocii  (fell-shoes)  of  the  Cape  Boer.  Loose  hose  hung 
like  a  skirt  down  to  the  knees,  and  beneath  the  jacket  ot 
leather  was  the  wily -coat,  which,  not  being  seen,  "  slyly  keeps 
men  warm." 
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In  the  Northern  winter  the  poor  peasant  nnist  liave 
been  sore  bestead.  Without  sown  grasses  and  turnips  there 
The  Poor,  could  have  been  httle  loilk,  and  flesh  would  be  rare,  for 
salt  was  scarce  and  dear.  The  thrifty  might  have  a  cheese 
on  the  shelf  and  uieal  in  the  kist,  but  the  mass  would 
have  to  be  content  with  drmnmoek  (meal  and  water)  and 
water-kale.  Douglas  sketches,  in  low  tones,  the  eft'eets  of 
winter  floods,  frosts,  and  blasts :  and  Henryson  depicts  the 
situation  with  more  concentrated  force.  Every  third  year 
came  dearth,  and  jDlague  close  on  its  heels.  Burghs  were 
merciless  to  gimgrel  hodies,  who  were  driven  from  hamlet 
to  hamlet,  begging  with  pikestaff  and  wallet  as  they  wended 
their  way  to  the  fair  or  the  kirk-stile — the  legitimate  beg- 
ging places.  Wild  times  were  always  adding  to  the  bands 
of  broken  men  and  sorners.  Saddest  of  all  was  the  lot  of 
the  leper.  For  him  was  the  spikd,  and  there  he  sat  at 
the  gate  with  aiiq)  (basin)  and  clapper  for  the  passing 
alms,  while  not  far  off  was  the  o'ibljet  for  the  inmate  who 
strayed  out  of  bounds.  Heuryson's  Cresseid  is  condemned 
to  the  life  of  a  leper,  and  he  paints  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease — bloodshot  eyes,  voice  unpleasant  and  hoarse,  lusty 
face  overspread  with  black  spots  and  lumps, 

Life  was  not  all  poverty  and  gloom.  Such  popular  poetry 
as  "  Peebles  to  the  Play,"  "  Robene  and  ilakync,"  "  The 
Popular  Wife  of  Auchtermuchty,"  "  The  Wooing  of  Jenny  and  Jock," 
Sports.  show  no  lack  of  humour.  Pieltane,  Yule,  and  the  Robin  Hood 
processions  of  the  craftschilder  made  singing,  dancing,  and 
mimicry  popular.  For  the  peasant  there  was  the  long  picnic 
of  the  summer  sheilings,  such  as  we  have  described  in  the 
"  Complaint  of  Scotland,"  with  all  its  wealth  of  popular  tale, 
song,  and  dance.  The  nobles  amused  themselves  with  hawk- 
ing. The  king  had,  at  one  or  two  of  his  castles,  an  enclosed 
piark  with  fallow  deer,  and  these  were  ricklen  down  and 
secured  with  flog  and  bolt.  The  chase  wliich  opens  the 
"Lady  of  the  Lake"  is  pure  romance,  though  the  scene  is 
laid  in  James  V.'s  reign.  A  Highland  chief  nmstered  his  serfs 
for  an  occasional  deer-drive,  known  in  Gaelic  as  the  tinchell. 
Cruives  or  wattled  enclosures  at  the  river  mouth  formed, 
with  spearing  in  the  pools,  the  only  tishing  practised. 
Lyndsay's    abbot    amused    himself    with    eaiche    (fives),    cards, 
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tables  (dnuights),  and  dice.  James  J  \'.  jilaycd  al  l.iles 
(kayles,  ninc-]iins)  wlicii  at  <  denluce.  in  Henry.son's  fable 
the  Wolt  calls  to  tlio  l-'i>\,  "  Ijawrenco,  ihon  ]ilii_vis  bellie- 
hliiitl."  This  child's  i;aiiic  tlnurishcd  aloni^-  with  the  ^x'-cie 
(peg-top)  and  pnhdl  (lu)[)-scotch).  The  tet'-lotaiu  is  used  by 
Dunbar  to  mark  his  t)un  lack  of  preferment  in  comparison 
with  Up-<:)-land's  ilichell  (eh  pronounced  as  a  guttural 
aspirate),  who  now  sells  dispensations,  "  though  ho  frae  nolt 
(cattle)  had  ta'en  new  leave.  He  plays  with  totum  and  I 
with  nieliell "  (nihil). 

The  "Ledger  of  Andrew  Halyburton  "  (1492-150.S),  Con-  Trade 
servator  of  Scottish  Customs  at  ^'eere,  near  Jliddelburg  in 
Flanders,'  not  only  shows  us  the  everyday  business  of  a  com- 
mission merchant,  but  throws  a  Hood  of  light  on  the  social 
life  of  the  time.  His  cust(jmers  are  rich  prelates  and  solid 
burgesses  in  Leith,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  who  consign  to  him 
for  sale  wool,  hides,  fur,  and  salmon.  The  same  ships  come 
and  go,  and  the  shipmasters  have  such  notable  names  as  Barton 
and  \\'ood.  The  ships,  too,  are  roomy,  for  the  abbots  some- 
times bring  their  horses  with  them  when  the}'  are  to  travel 
in  Flanders,  ibmey  in  coin  neither  conies  nor  goes  exce])t 
when  the  churchmen  send  to  Rome  for  benefices  and  dis- 
pensations of  marriage  within  the  forbidden  degrees;  or  when, 
on  one  occasion,  Halyburton  transmits  a  stun  through  England 
to  purchase  pearls  in  Scotland.  When  any  of  his  coiTe- 
spondents  come  over  he  supplies  them  with  money  for  personal 
expenses.  The  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews  and  his  train  stay 
with  Halyburton,  and  their  reckoning  is  entered  in  the 
"  Ledger."  The  son  of  another  correspondent  takes  a  pleasm-e 
trip  to  Flanders,  bringing  with  him  a  pack  of  cloth  to  pay 
expenses,  among  which  we  have  an  item  for  hair-cutting 
and  a  large  outlay  for  fine  clothes.  Cloth  in  very  small 
quantities,  such  as  Peebles  white,  and  again  a  parcel  to  be 
returned  dyed,  along  with  a  little  salt,  ai-e  the  only  evidence 
of  the  export  of  an_y  Scotch  manutacture.  (_)f  the  wool  some 
fleeces  come  in  a  rotten  condition,  and  ot  the  salmon  a 
barrel  now  and   again    tm-ns  out    sour.       The  goods    tints  sent 

[■  Where  Scottish  mercliants  were  e.stal)lished.  with  very  lirief  inter- 
missions, from  1444  till  all  special  privileges  of  corporate  bodies  were  abolished 
under  the  Batavian  Republic  in  17fl5. ] 
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are  disposed  of  at  the  fairs  of  Urui^a's,  (ihenl,  and  Antwerp, 
or  to  itinerant  traders,  the  commission  being  included  in  the 
item  for  oncosts.  The  proceeds  are  laid  out  in  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment,  packed  in  bales  and  barrels,  known  as 
|57/ps  and  rondals.  The  entries  are  full  of  human  interest. 
Here  we  have  the  life  within  the  great  cloisters,  now  lying 
in  shapeless  ruin,  the  rich  robes  and  altar-cloths,  the  chalices, 
the  images,  and  even  altar-tombs.  Abbots  get  puncheons  of 
claret  with  sugar  and  comfits  for  their  mulled  possets.  Some 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  sons  in  Flanders.  The  Archdeacon 
of  St.  xindrews  gets  tiles  and  a  mat  for  his  chamber  floor. 
A  few  parcels  of  books  appear.  Soap,  candles,  dj-estutfs,  and 
vinegar  and  cloth  are  sent,  but  no  tools.  Iron  is  represented 
only  by  andirons  to  support  the  great  fire-logs.  Bishop 
Elphinstone  of  Aberdeen  has  to  send  his  watch  to  Flanders 
to  be  fitted  with  a  new  case.  Halyburton  reverently  heads 
each  account  with  the  name  Jliesus.  Occasionally  he  has  an 
entry  for  "  licoris  at  the  selling."  He  is  on  good  terms  with 
all  his  customers  except  his  brother-in-law,  on  whose  conduct 
he  animadverts  in  severe  terms.  "  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
Scots  money,  he  payit  me  wi'  challenges  [reproaches]  and 
evill  wordis  and  onsufferabyll.  God  keip  all  guid  men  fra 
sic  callandis  [fellows] !  " 


p.  w.  JOYCE.  'Phe  customs  and  social  life  of  the  Irish  people,  as  described  by 
Ireland  and        ,•      ,  ,  ,       ,  .  t  -Si  •  i 

England,  CTiraldus    Lambrcnsis,    and     other     writers,    both     native    ana 

1169-1558.         English,  grew  up  in  remote  times,  and  were  maintained    with 

no  very    great    change    lor    at   least    foiu-    centuries    after  the 

Anglo-  Xorman  invasion. 

We  know  that  Ireland  was  anciently    pre-eminent    for   her 

schools  and  collecres,  and    that    lier    scholars    and    missionaries 

greatly  helped  to  spread  learning  and  religion  all  over  England 

and  the  Continent.     Through  wars    and    t.unuilts    the    ancient 

love  of  learning  survived,  and    the    schools    struggled    on    and 

maintained    their    existence    to     comparatively    recent    times, 

thouo'h      fallen      from      tlieir      ancient      "roatness.       In      the 

fifteenth    and    sixteenth    centuries,    flourishing    schools,    both 

general  and  professional — for  Law,  ilcdicine,  Histoiy,  Literature, 

Classics,  Poetry — were  kept  in    various    i)arts   of   the    country 
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by  the    families    n(   O'Clny,    •  )'('offey,    MacEpvn,    and    others. 
These  were  all   prixate  schools  with  no  state  aid. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  s^oneral  spread  of  literature  was 
the  production  of  books.  (Jood  scribes  were  lield  in  much 
honour  ;  and  to  make  a  copy  of  a  book  was  jnstly  considered 
a  very  meritorious  work.  The  native  scribes  wrote  into  their 
books  everything  they  thought  wortli  preserving ;  and  libraries 
grew  up  in  monasteries,  colleges,  and  jirivato  houses.  Though 
most  of  these  collections  were  scattered  and  destroyed  in  ti'oubled 
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times,  gr^at  numbers  of  the  old  books  are  still  preserved  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere,  of  all  ages,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  down. 
Most  are  in  the  Irish  language  ;  hut  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
Latin.  The  practice  of  transcribing  continued  down  to  a  late 
period;  and  several  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
manuscript  volumes  still  in  existence  were  written  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  books  contain 
pieces  on  every  conceivable  subject — annals,  history,  biography, 
romance,  law,  medicine,  science,  etc.  In  some  cases,  one  book, 
usually  small,  is  devoted  to  one  special  subject.  But  most  of 
the  large  volumes  are  miscellaneous  collections,  such  as  the 
"  Book    of   Leinster,"    a    huge  folio    of   about    1,000   pieces  on 
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The  Brehon 
Coda. 


various  subjects,  containiuf;  alic)ul  six  tiuics  as  iimcli  matter 
as  "Rob  Roy."  Many  of  the  rnmautic  stories  arc  founded 
on  history,  and  are  in  the  main  true,  but  eiubelhshed  with 
iiction  hke  the  modern  historical  novel.  The  Annals  are 
among  the  most  important  of  the  Irish  writings  for  the 
elucidation  of  Irish  history ;  for  the  annalists  were  most  careful 
about    the    truth   of  what    they   recordetl.      There   are   many 

collections  of  Irish  annals, 
mostly  in  the  native 
tongue,  with  a  mixture 
of  Jjatiu. 

A  native  code  of  law, 
very  extensive  and  minute 
in  detail,  gradually  grew 
U[)  in  Ireland,  and  con- 
tinued in  force  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  It  w-as  ad- 
ministered b}-  Brelions  or 
judges  specially  trained  ; 
and  hence  it  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Brehon  law. 
There  were  collections  of 
the  laws  in  books,  all  in 
the  Irish  language,  many 
of  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  several  have 
been  translated  and  pub- 
lished. In  accordance 
with  the  Brehon  Code, 
all  injuries  to  person  or 
propert}',  including  homicide,  were  atoned  for — as  ancientl}' 
amontr  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  Germans,  and  Greeks — 
by  a  compensation  payment :  the  amount  "was  determined 
by  the  Brehon  who  tried  the  case.  Payment  for  homicide 
or  personal  injury  of  any  kind  was  called  Eric.  The 
Brehon  law  did  not  prescribe  capital  punishment.  Every 
Irish  king  kept  a  lirehon  among  his  household  to  manage 
his  legal  aft'airs,  AVhen  the  colonists  began  to  adopt  Irish 
customs  (p.    410    infra),   they   adopted   also    the    Brehon  law  ; 
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and  iiiuiiy  oi    ili''  Aiinln-lrisli  luiMliiy    krpi    brelions   like  tlie 
Irish  kings. 

As  in  all  early  stages  of  Aryan  soc'iety,  tlie  clan  system  jire-  structure 
vailed;  anditcontinued  to  a  recent  period.  The  people  were  I'ormed  °  o"e  >• 
into  gronps  of  various  sizes — families,  clans  or  septs,  and  tribes. 
The  tribe  was  male  up  of  several  clans ;  the  elan  of  several 
families.  Clans  and  tribes  were  sup]30sed  to  be  descended  from 
connuon  parents ;  but  this  was  in  great  measure  a  fiction,  as 
adoption  of  strangers  was  common  in  all  the  groups,     Trilics  and 
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PASSAGE    FROM    A    BEEIIllX    LA1\"    TRACT. 
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clans  were  governed  by  chiefs;  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  forming 
a  tribe  were  subject  and  tributary  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 
The  chief  of  a  very  large  tribe  was  a  ri  (/ve)  or  king:  there 
were  man}'  of  these  vrircft  or  siib-kings.  The  chiefs  or  kings 
of  tribes  owed  allegiance  to  the  kings  of  their  several  provinces, 
of  Avhich  there  were  five : — Leinster,  Ulster,  C'onnaught,  Munster, 
and  Meath.  The  provincial  kings,  again,  owed  allegiance — at 
least  nominally — to  the  Ar<l-ri  or  over-king,  i.e.  the  king  of 
all  Ireland;  iait  after  1172  there  was  no  over-king.  In  each 
clan,  tribe,  or  kingdom,  there  was  a  ruling  family  from  which 
120 
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the  king  or  chief  should  be  chosen ;  but  with  this  limitation 
the  office  was  elective.  The  king  or  chief  had  a  tract  of  land 
assigned  to  him  for  his  support ;  and  besides  this  source  of 
revenue,  each  tribesman  paid   him   subsidies  of  several    kings. 


/•Iinln;    Yn,].   .I'  Siii.    XuUi,,,/  11, It.     II. 

CROS.'-    AlvD    liinXD    TOWKi:,    JIOXASTERnOICE. 

Spenser  has  a  curious  description  nl  the  ceremonies  of 
inauguration  as  he  saw  them  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  agree- 
ing with  the  native  accounts. 

The  land  occupied    by  the  tribe  was  held  in   several  ways. 
Earh  sept  of  the  trilje  was    confined    to    a    particular    portion. 
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The  Land  A  part  (if  ihc  land  was  owikmI  as  prixale  ]iroperty.  Tlie  chief, 
System.  whether  of  the  sept  or  of  the  tribe,  had  a  HHiisal  estate  for 
lii'c.  All  the  rest  of  the  arable  land,  forming  by  far  the  greatest 
])art,  was  "  Tribe-land " — that  is  to  say,  owned  by  the  tribes- 
men in  common.  Every  member  had  a  right  to  a  .share  ;  Imt 
the  tribe-land  of  the  sept  was  liable  to  redistribution  from  time 
to  time,  under  the  following  custom  : — When  a  tenant  who 
held  a  part  of  the  tribe-land  died,  his  farm  did  not  go  to  his 
children,  but  all  the  tribe-land  belonging  to  the  sept  (excluding 
mensal  land  and  private  projjerty)  was  re-divided  among  all 
the  male  adult  members  of  the  sept,  including  the  dead  man's 
sons.  This  was  called  Gavelkind — a  custom  which  was  for- 
merly common  all  over  Europe,  and  Avhich,  in  a  modified  form, 
still  exists  in  Kent.  The  non-arable  land — mountain,  bog, 
forest — called  "  Commons  "  land — was  not  appropriated  by  in- 
dividuals ;  but  all  had  a  right  to  the  use  of  it.  Land  de- 
scended in  lliree  waj's: — First,  as  private  property,  in  the  usual 
way,  from  parents  to  children ;  second,  by  Tanistry,  i.e.  the 
mensal  land  held  by  a  king  or  chief  went  to  his  successor, 
not  to  his  heir;  third  by  Gavelkind,  as  already  explained.  The 
Irish  land  customs  were  abolished  by  James  I. 

Certain  free  tenants  of  a 
the  ordinary  subsidies,  to  give  Coinmed  or  Coyney  to  the  chief 
— that  is,  the  chief  was  privileged  to  go  with  his  followers  at 
certain  seasons  to  the  house  of  the  tenant,  who  had  to  sujjply 
the  conipau}'  with  food  and  drink.  Number,  time,  and  food 
were  regulated  by  law  in  each  case.  The  Anglo- Irish  lords 
imitated  and  abused  this  custom  by  what  came  to  be  called 
"  Coyne  and  Liverj^,"  which  was  this : — A  military  leader  sent 
his  soldiers  with  arms  in  their  hands  among  the  colonists 
(seldom  among  the  native  Irish)  to  exact  their  own  pay  in 
money  and  food.  The}'  were  under  hardly  any  restraint  of 
law,  custom,  or  discipline,  and  often  committed  fearful  crime.s. 
The  native  Irish  custom  was  bad,  but  this  was  ten  times 
worse ;  and  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  ]iractised  it  for  centuries,  not- 
withstanding many  Acts  of  Parliament  against  it. 

The  leading  Anglo-Irish  chiefs  all  through  the  coiuitr}-  lived 
during  this  period,  as  well  as  since  the  invasion,  in  strongly  for- 
tified stone  castles.  Each  castle  was  surrounded  by  a  hrmn, 
a  large  space  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.     Within  tin's  lived  the 
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the  Chief. 


low  grade  were  bound,  along  with 
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servants  ami  iinniodiate 
hold  in  thatched  hoiisus 
inside;  and  the  bawn 
purposes  —  games  and 
cattle  at  ninht,  etc. 
generally  adopted  the 
gradually  abandoned 
earthen  forts  and 
in  some  cases,  even  in 
we    find     them     usint;- 


use-   Home  Life. 

wall 

other 

sheltering 

chiel's  very 
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!•(  tamers  i.f  I  lu'  li 
ranged  round  tlie 
was  used  loi 
exercises, 
The  Irish 
same  custom,  having 
their  old  circular 
wooden  dwclliugs.  lint 
the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
the     eld     cmvuo(js  — 


stockaded  dwellings  on 
lakes  or  marshes, 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  peasantry,  crushed 
pestilence,  driven  from 
lost  all  their  little 
where  they  could,  on 
became  what  were  sub- 
tenants at  will,  paid 
a  state  of  great  misery. 
other  early  English 
condition  of  such 
that  of  bond  slaves, 
independent  and  lived 
In  accordance  with 
a  man  sent  his  child  to 
in  the  home  and  with 
member  of  the  tribe. 
the  closest  tie  of 
families,  was  very 
to  bo  practised  till 
— •  a  person  standing 
child  at  baptism — was 
Anglo  -  Irish    adopted 
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artificial  islands  in 
During  the  whole  of 
a  large  proportion  of 
by  war,  famine,  and 
their  homes, and  having 
property,  settled  down 
mere  sufferance,  and 
sequently  known  as 
rack-rents,  and  lived  in 
Spenser,  Davics,  and 
writers,  describe  the 
tenants  as  worse  than 
But  others  were  more 
comfortably, 
the  custova  oi  Foderage, 
be  reared  and  educated 
the  family  of  another 
Fosterage,  which  was 
friendship  between 
conunon,and  continued 
recent  times.  Go.ssiprrd 
sponsor  for  a  friend's 
also  very  general.  'I'he 
both     customs,    and 
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fostered  and  <i-ossipc(l  witli  the  natives  in  spite  of  severe  Acts  of 
Parliament. 
Bards.  Attached    to   the    honsehold   of  every    Irish    chief  were   a 

harper,  a  bard  or  rhymer,  and  a  Shanachie  or  historian,  who 
were  mnch  respected  and  well  paid  for  their  services.  Tiic 
Anglo-Irish  nobility  almost  universally  adopted  the  same  cus- 
tom:  in  153-i,  when  young  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald — ".Silken 
Thomas  " — Hung  down  his  state  sword  and  renounced  allegiance 
to  Henry  \'III.,  he  had  in  his  train  an  Irish  bard  who  stimulated 
him  in  his  mad  career.      Bards,  shanachies,  and  harpers    were 


Warfare 
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always  present  at  banquets  and  on  festive  occasions  of  every 
kind,  to  instruct  and  anuisc  the  family  and  guests.  The  harper 
plaj'ed  the  exquisite  Irish  airs,  or  the  bard  recited  his  poetry 
or  the  shanachie  commemorated  the  ancestors  of  the  chief,  or 
recited  some  romantic  tale  of  old  times  ;  and  if  they  acquitted 
themselves  well,  the  company  listeiaed  with  rapt  attention,  and 
rewarded  them  with  valuable  presents.  In  the  time  of  Eliza- 
l)eth  sevei'e  laws  were  passed  against  bards  and  shanachies. 

The  Irish  did  not  naich  use  cavalry.  They  had  two  kinds 
of  foot-soldiers.  The  Galloglasses,  who  are  described  as  large- 
limbed,  tall,  and  tierce-looking,  were  heavily  armed  with  long 
sword,    mail,    iron    helmet,    and    broad    battleaxe.      The   Irish 
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adoptod  the  use  of  iirinonr  cliicHy  IVoni  llic  I'liiglisli ;  hut  they 
never  tot)lv  well  to  it,  ])referring  to  tight  in  their  saffron  tunics, 
which  lost  them  many  a  battle.  The  Galloglasscs  were  cele- 
brated b}-  English    writers    for    the    dexterity    and    skill    with 
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{Museum,  of  the  Rojfcd  Irish  Academy^  Diifilui.) 

which  they  used  the  axe  in  hattlc.  The  Kcro  were  light-armed 
footmen,  who  fought  with  a  akean.  or  sharp-edged  dagger,  and 
a  javelin.  Kern  and  (ialloglasses  figure  nuicli  in  the  Irish 
wars  of  Elizabeth.      The  best    defence    of   the    Irish    was     the 
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History. 


A    HORSEMAN. 


nature  of  the  country — full  of  boys  ami  i|Uiigmires,  and  covered 

with  inipcnotrable  tbrcsts,  which    abounded    evervwiiere    down 

to  the  sixteenth  and    seventeenth    centuries;    and    tlnir    most 

effective   strategy,    which   they    often 

used    with  success,  was    to    hang    on 

the    skirts    of     a    hostile    army    on 

march,   attacking   and   slaying  when 

opportunity  oft'ercfl,  and  when  pressed, 

retiring  to   their  fastnesses  with  the 

swiftness  of  stags. 

As  to  ch'ess,  the  men  wore  a  large 
frieze  mantle  or  overall,  which  covered 
them  to  the  ankles,  tight  -  titting 
trousers,  and  a  cone-shaped  hat  with- 
out leaf  The  women  wore  ample 
Hdwing  tunics  of  saffron  colour  ; 
matrons  had  a  kerchief  on  the  head, 
unmarried  girls  went  bare-headed. 

In  the  years  1169  and  1170  a  nmiiber  of  Cambro-Norman 
adventurers,  under  the  chief  leadership  of  Earl  Richard  de 
Chare,  connnonly  known  as  Strongbow,  sailing  from  Wales, 
landed  in  Wexford,  took  Dublin,  'Waterford,  Wexford,  and 
other  towns,  and  formed  settlements  in  the  country.  King 
Henry  II.  came  over  in  1171 ;  and  having  taken  possession  of 
the  conquered  towns  and  territories,  he  went  through  the  form 
of  receiving  the  subnussion  of  the  Irish  kings,  and  of  annexing 

the  whole  country  in  1172,  But 
the  submission  and  annexation 
were  purely  fictitious.  Colonists 
continued  to  arrive,  and  the  settle- 
ment extended,  the  Irish  kings,  on 
account  of  their  own  dissensions, 
not  yet  offering  any  very  serious 
resistance.     King  John,  visiting-  in 
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1210  with   a  great  army,  parcelled 
nut  that  part  of  the  country  under 

English   jurisdiction    into    twelve    counties,    in    which    English 

law  was  to  be  administered. 

[1  This  and  the  three  following  figures  are  from  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  are 
inserted  by  the  permission  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinitj*  College.  Dubliii.] 
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Till'  [)i'<i[)lr  of  Ireland,  lioariily  sick  of  anavcliy,  wonlil  at, 
this  time  have  welcomed  any  strong  government  aliicaiid  willing 
to  protect  tliem :  and  with  proper  management  might  have 
been  brought,  in  a  i'(>asonabl<'  time,  to  settle 
down  under  the  aiillidrily  ol'  the  Knglish 
king.s.  But  the  mistaken  iKilicy  initiated  by 
Henry  II.,  and  earrird  out  by  subsequent 
kings  and  governments,  prevented  all  this. 
The  force  employed  was  just  sutticient.  to 
keep  the  country  in  perpetual  turmoil,  Imt, 
never  stittii'ient  tor  conquest.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  barons  were  allowed  too  nnicli  power, 
and  carried  on  continual  wars  both  against 
each  other  and  against  the  natives;  and  no 
central  government  was  maintained  in  the 
country  strong  enough  to  curb  them.  But 
the  most  fatal  and  disastrous  mistake  of  all  was  this.  The 
government,  instead  of  treating  the  natives  as  subjects,  per- 
sisted from  the  beginning  in  designating  and  treating  them  as 
"  Irish  enemies  " — not  to  be  governed  and  cared  for,  but  to  be 
kept  at  arm's  length  or  exterminated.  This  perverse  and 
wholly  unnecessary  policy  vitiated  the  relations  of  England 
with  Ireland  then  and  to  all  subsequent  time,  and  brought 
endless  di.saster  and  woe  to  both 
natives  and  colonists.  For  the  natives, 
who  might  have  been  made  good 
subjects  by  moderate  and  prudent 
treatment,  had  to  tight  for  their 
lives ;  and,  bad  as  was  the  state  of 
the  country  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Anglo-Xormans,  it  was  infinitely 
worse  after.  As  a  direct  consequence 
of  this  wdiolesale  mismanagement,  it 
took  more  than  four  centuries,  with 
incalculable  loss  of  blood  and  ti'ca- 
sure,  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of 
Ireland.      All    this  was  pointed  out 

three  centuries  ago  by  a  fair-minded  and  very  able  Englishman, 
Sir  John  Davies. 

The  English  kinfrs  governed  the  colony  through  local  rulers 
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The  Eng-         resident  in   Dublin,  who  from    time    to    time    were    desii^nated 
lish  Rule.  ,  .  .^,  ,  .  i       i   ■      .■ 

by    various    titles,    sucli    as   governor,    viceroy,    lord-)ustice    or 

justieiarv,  lieutenant,  lord-lieutenant,  deputy  or  lord-deputy — 
these  two  last  when  the  person  governed  for  an  absent  viceroy. 
Soon  after  the  time  of  King  John,  the  native  Irish,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  of  the  barons,  began  to  recover 
the  lands  tliat  had  been  taken  from  them  ;  the  settlement 
grew  gradually  feebler  and  the  territory  smaller ;  and  the 
colonists,  so  ftir  from  extending  their  conquests,  had  to  fight 
for  existence.  A  whole  century  of  turmoil  was  brought  to  a 
climax  by  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  who,  in  1315,  came 
over  with  a  Scottish  array  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ulster 
chiefs,  to  crush  the  English  and  make  himself  king  of  Ireland. 
He  traversed  the  country  in  different  directions  for  three  and 
a  half  years,  during  which  Ireland,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  was 
a  sort  of  pandemonium  ;  and  after  defeating  the  English  in 
eighteen  successive  battles  without  a  reverse,  he  was  himself 
defeated  and  slain  at  Faughart,  near  Dundalk,  in  1318.  Though 
his  expedition  failed,  it  shook  the  English  power  to  its  foun- 
dation— almost  destroyed  it — and  weakened  and  demoralised 
the  government  for  centuries. 
The  im-  The    colonists    dispersed    through    the    country,    and    the 

migrants        descendants  of  colonists,  had  all  along  shown  a  decided  tendencv 

Hiberni-  .  •  ,      i  •  i  ,  •  i       •  V 

cised.  to  intermarry  with  the  natives  and  to  become  incorporated  with 

them.  Soon  after  Bruce's  invasion  this  movement  became 
almost  universal,  from  a  two-fold  cause.  First,  there  was  a 
general  uprising  of  the  Irish  ;  and  the  colonists,  seeing  them 
prevail  everywhere  (except  round  Dublin),  joined  them  for  mere 
safety  and  protection.  Secondly,  the  government  turned  the 
colonists  into  enemies  by  unwise  treatment.  A  distinction 
had  all  along'  been  made  between  New  English  and  Old  English 
— English  by  birth  and  English  by  blood  ;  and  Englishmen  got 
all  the  valuable  situations  and  were  placed  over  the  heads  of  the 
older  colonists,  whom  the}'  despised  and  insulted.  The  colonists 
were,  as  it  were,  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  natives  by  the 
mischievous  policy  of  the  government.  They  adopted  the 
Irish  language,  dress,  and  customs,  till  at  last  they  became, 
in  the  complaining  language  of  an  English  writer,  Hiberniores 
Hihernifi  Ipsis — more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.  These 
were  called  "  Degenerate  English  "  by  the  loyalist  people,  who 
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mere 


liatcil  llieiii  even  more  llian  they  did 
the  natives  :  and  their  hate  was  n^paid 
by  hate  with  (Hjnal  bitterness.  To  such 
an  extent  was  this  ostranofcment  driven 
that,  later  on,  soiiii'  "!'  tlie  Anylo-lrisli 
lords  were  anioni;'  the  most  dangerous 
rebels  against,  the  novernment. 

While  the  Ijrehon  law  prevailed 
amoUL;-  tile  native  Irish,  the  colonists 
lived  under  English  law.  ]>ut  English 
law  did  not  extend  to  the  Irish  people  ; 
so  that  an  Eni^lislmian  miyht  injure  or 
Irishman"  with   impunity:   there  was  no 


In    the    reiyn   of   Edward    1. 


aL;aui 


in    that    of 


riOURES     TROM     THE     UREAC     M.iOl)UOIj. 

(,l/'f>''''(m  of  the  Royal  Irish  Anuktny,  Ihihrni.) 

Edward    III.,    the     Irish    petitioned     to    be    relieved    from    this 

intolerablo  hanlshi])    ly  being-    placed    under  English  law;    but 

the  petition — whiidi  these 

two    great    kings     would 

have    granted    if    left    to       klTOWKWKS^CJ^er^v;' 

themselves — was    refused 

in     both     cases,     chiefl\' 

1- ...    •  ■        -  !  v^Aim  :i;  ■aiv.^.^iVit. 

fluence  of  the  selfish 
Anglo-Irish  barons,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  keep 
the  country  embroiled, 
and  to  whom  the  kings 
weakly  yielded.  Fica:RES  from  the  bre.\c  m.\odiiog. 
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Tlio  misorics  of  the  people,  both  colonists  and  natives,  in- 
creased and  niulti]>licd  as  time  went  on.  Durinj;'  tlie  whole  of 
the  fonrteenth  century  there  were  wars,  famines,  and  mahi^nant 
plagues,  and  tlie  colony  seemed  threatened  with  extinction.  At 
last  King  Edward  111.  sent  over  his  son  Lionel,  afterwards  Duke 
of  (_'laronce,  as  lord-lieutenant,  to  settle  matters.  This  prince 
had  an  insane  hatred  of  native  Irish  as  well  as  of  Anglo-Irish. 
He  seems  to  have  believed  that  all  the  evils  arose  from  the  ever- 
increasing  intercourse  of  the  two  races ;  and  his  great  remedy 
was  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  passed  in  1367,  the  main  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  them,  and  all 
adoption  of  Irish  customs  by  the  English.  It  was  ;ui  attempt 
to  separate  Irish  and  English  completely  and  for  evermore.  But 
this  mischievous  Act  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out — • 
for  human  nature  proved  stronger  than  law;  and  after  a  time 
it  became  a  dead  letter. 

Richard  II.  visited  Ireland  twice — in  1:594  and  1399 — with  an 
army  of  about  34,000  each  time,  spending  immense  sums  for 
nothing,  for  he  eftected  no  permanent  good.  He  was  harassed 
ail  through  by  Art  ilacMurrogh  Kavanagh,  king  of  Leinster  ; 
and  on  the  second  occasion  was  near  losing  his  whole  arii'.y 
among  the  Wicklow  highlands.  After  this  king's  time,  and 
especially  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  English  j^ower 
in  Ireland  grew  weaker  than  ever;  but  soon  after  the  accession 
of  the  Tudors  it  began  to  recover. 

The  Irish  colonists  had  all  along  a  parliament  free  to  make 
its  own  laws.  But  Henry  VIL,  provoked  by  the  favourable 
reception  the  Anglo-Irish  had  given  to  Simnel  and  Warbeck, 
caused  the  Irish  Parliament — under  the  deputy.  Sir  Edward 
Poynings — to  pass  "Poynings'  Law"  in  1494,  which  destroyed 
Irish  legislative  independence  by  making  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish Iving  and  council  necessary  before  parliament  could  be  .sum- 
moned or  a  liiill  introduced.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  YII.  the  colonial  territory  had  shrunk  to  its  smallest 
dimensions,  including  portions  of  only  four  counties  round 
Dublin.  The  wretched  colonists  were  harassed  by  coyne  and 
livery  and  other  exactions,  by  wars  and  plagues ;  and  they  had 
to  pay  "  black  rents "  to  the  neighbouring  Irish  chiefs  to  pur- 
chase that  protection  against  the  fierce  raids  of  the  natives 
which  the  government  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  afford  them. 
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This  little  territory  was  ualled  the  i'lile:  soon  after  this  time  it 
became   gradually   enlarged. 

Henry  A'lll.,  by  his  strong  will,  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
almost  extinct  English  power  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  chiefs  were 
induced  to  acknowledge  him  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Church; 
but  he  failed  to  bring  the  Irish  people  as  a  body  to  do  so.  On 
the  whole  he  treated  the  Irish  considerately  and  kindly  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  country  was  submissive  and  cpiiet,  and 
the  English  power  in  Ireland  was  stronger  than  it  ever  had  been 
before. 

But  the  quiet  was  of  short  duration.  After  Henry's  death 
two  new  soin-ces  of  strife  appeared ;  for  the  government  at- 
tempted to  force  the  Reformation  on  the  peoj^le  of  Ireland  ;  and 
they  also  began  to  plant  ^■arious  districts  with  colonies  from 
England  and  Scotland,  for  which  the  native  owner.s  were  to  be 
expelled.  The  Plantations  succeeded  to  some  extent :  the 
attempt  to  Protestantise  the  Irish,  though  continued  resolutely 
for  three  centuries,  was  a  faiku-e.  These  two  projects  were  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  the  subsequent  dreadful  rebellions  and  war« 
that  desolated  the  unhappy  country. 
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The  following  works  may  be  added  to  the  list  given   for  Chap.   IX  :— 

(fenerah—Littrdi;/  liemaiiis  of  Ediriird  VI.  (Uoxhurglie  Cluhj;  Chroniclr  i,f  lihu/ 
Htnnj  VIII.,  triiu8.  from  tlie  SjiMiiish  hy  M.  A.  Sliaip  Hume,  188y ;  Sir  Joliii 
Hiiyward,  Lifr  nf  Edward  VI..  I(i:iO:  P.  F.  Tytler,  Km/laiid  imdrr  the  Itrli/iix  »( 
lidiiard  VI.  find  Miiri/  (original  letters,  edited  witli  introilui^tions  and  notes,  18:i9) ; 
Cliroiiicle  of  Qiimi  Jane  and  Qiinn  Muiii  (Camden  Koe. ) ;  State  I'apers,  Foreign, 
Domestic,  and  Venetian  Scries:  A.  F.  Pollard,  Emjlnnd  iindrr  the  Prolevlor  Somerxcl  ; 
J.  M.  Stoue,  Histon/ of  Qami  Marii,  1901;  S  R.  Maitland,  Tww/y.v  un  Suhjects  Con- 
nected with   the  Itefiirmatioii,   ed.  Hutton,    1898. 

Iteliffiuii.—Stiype,  life  of  Cranmei-  and  Annah  of  the  Reformation.  Pulilications  of 
the  Parker  Society,  e.g..  Works  of  Craunier,  Ridley,  and  Jewell;  Orii/iiial  Let  tern, 
l.')37-lo-5S;  occasional  references  in  Fi-oude's  Histori/  of  England ;  Blunt,  Histon/  of 
the  Reformat iini.  Vol.  II.  ;  PeiTy,  History  of  the  English  C.hiireh.  On  the  history  of 
the  Enghsh  Bible,  the  best  books  are:  Anderson,  .,l«««&  of  the  English  Bilile  {•>  vols., 
184.))  :  Lewis,  Hii-torg  of  the  English  liihh  ;  Lovett,  The  Printed  English  ISilile. 

Exploration. — Hakluyt,   Vogages  ,•  Han-isse,  Iti.icorerg  of  North  Amerieu. 

Architeelnre  and  Art,  1.500-1G(I;S. — Ferguson,  Historg  of  Arrhiteetnre,  Vol.  III.  ; 
Woltmann  :ind  Woermann,  Historg  of  I'ainting ;  Waagen,  Htindhool; ;  \^'alpole. 
Aneedntes  of  Painters,  ed.  Wormuu  ;  Womum,  Epoehs  of  I'ainting.  For  l.')09-l.Jo8,  in 
addition  :  Woltmann,  iJe  Joh.  Holbein  rietoris  Celeherrimi  Urigine  Dissertatio  ;  Nichols 
t'onlemporaries  and  Sneeessors  of  Holbein.     Coins  as  for  Vol.   II.,   Chap.   V. 

I'aaperisni  find  I'oor  Laws. — Buru's  Historg  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  quoted  with 
approval  by  Adam  Smith  ("Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  I.,  c.  x.),  but  Eden,  State  of 
the  Poor,  is  still,  in  many  respects,  the  mo.st  valuable  work  on  the  subject.  See  also 
NichoUs,  Historg  of  the  English  Poor  Law  (ed.  by  Willink,  1902).  Of  more 
recent  works,  Ribtou  Tui-ner,  History  of  Vagrants  and  Vagraneg,  is  full  of  interesting 
information.  See  also  E.  M.  Leonard,  Earig  Historg  of  Enghsh  Poor  Relief,  1900; 
Ashley,  Economic  Historg,  Vol.  I..  Part  2  ;  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Indnstrg 
and  Vommeree  :   and  the  notes  to  the  section. 

Scotland,  General  Historg,  Conteinporarg. — The  oldest  and  most  valuable  contem- 
porary matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Burgh  Records  Society',  e.g. 
the  Ancient  Laies  and  Customs  of  the  Scottish  Iliirghs,  1124-1424;  the  records  of  the 
Conrention  of  Rognl  Bnrghs  .and  the  Charters  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  etc. 
Equally  important  ai'e  the  Scottish  Record  PubUcatious— the  Ercheqiier  Rolls,  1264- 
14.54,  and  Aeconnts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasarcr,  1473-98,  to  the  latter  of  which  is 
prefixed  an  extremely  interesting  picture  of  life  and  manners  by  Dr.  Dickson,  of  the 
Register  House.  Forduu.  Wyntouu,  and  Boece  (in^  a  metrical  version)  are  in  the 
Rolls  Series,  and  Major  is  published  by  the  Scottish  Historical  Society.  Barbour's 
Brace  has  been  published  by  the  E.E.T.S.,  Blind  Harry's  Wallace  by  the  Scottish  Text 
Society.  The  Acts  of  tbe  Scottish  Parliament  are  also  accessible.  The  Chronicle  of 
Lanereost  (Maitland  Club)  is  valuable  for  the  period  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
Modern  Works. — C.  Rogers,  Srotland  Social  and  Domestic  (Grampian  Club) ;  Michel, 
Les  Ecossais  en  LVance,  les  Francois  en  Ecosse,  and  Scottish  Language  as  Illustrating 
Civilisation  in  Scotland ;  John  Mackintosh,  Historg  of  Cirilisation  in  Scotland.  The 
remarks  of  native  and  foreign  contemporary  observers  are  made  accessible  by  P. 
Hume  Brown,  Scotland  before  17110.  and  EarJg  TrarcUers  in  Scotland,  (rrant,  Burgh 
Schools,  sketches  the  rise  of  education.  Far  the  most  valuable  modern  books  are — 
T.  H.  Burton,  Historg  of  Scotland ;  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Earlg  Kings ; 
Cosmo  limes.  Sketches  of  Earlg  Scotch  Historg  (iiOO-17oO),  and  Scotland  in  the 
MiiUle  Ages,  768-1600,  and  Tytler,  Historg  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  c.  vii.,  on  Ancient  State 
and  Manners  of  Scotland ;  Cosmo  Innes,  Scotch  Legal  Antii/uitics,  last  chapter,  <m 
Students^  Guide  Books,  is  a  valuable  catalogue  raisentnce  of  the  authorities.  Arehi/eetarc. 
— Grose^s  jliitiejuities ;  Billings'  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  ;  and  esi)cci;illy 
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Mac'ibboii  and  Ross,  Domestic  o.iid  Castellated  Arch'ilcctnre  of  Scotland.  Social  Life. — 
Die  cartularies  aud  registers  of  most  of  the  religious  houses— <•.(/.,  Kelso,  Melrose, 
Paisley,  Cupar — are  accessible,  and  illustrate  the  rural  life.  So  do,  e.y.  Barbour's 
ISriice,  and  iioinllar  poetry  like  (.'lirisl's  Kirl;  on  the  Green  aud  Pelilis  to  the  Plaij. 

Ji-eland. —O'Cmry,  Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Irish  Jlistori/,  and  on  the 
Manners  and  Cnstonis  of  the  Ancient  Irish  ;  the  Ancient  Laus  of  Ireland,  1  vols.  (Kolls 
Series)  ;  Maine,  Karly  Kislorij  of  Institntions  :  Ware's  Jlistori/  of  the  Bisliops,  and 
Jlistori/  and  Antir/nities  of  Ireland,  ed.  Harris  (Dublin,  I739-()4)  :  the  works  of  (iiraldus 
Cambrensis  ;  Sir  J.  Davies,  Jlistorical  Tracts  on  Ireland,  ed.  Chalmers:  Spenser,  I'iew 
of  the  State  of  Ireland  ;  Began,  ed.  Goddard  ("  The  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl ")  ; 
the  Annals  of  the  Fonr  Masters  (ed.  and  trans.  O'Donovan,  Dublin,  18'18-.)1),  and  other 
li'ish  annals  ;  e.i/.  the  Annals  of  Tiijher>icac,  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  and  Chronieon 
Sc-atoruni  (Rolls  Series)  ;  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (Irish  Record  Com.)  ;  and  Annals  of 
Clonmacnoisc  (Kilkenny  Archiuological  Society);  Gilbert,  Viceroys  of  Ireland ;  A.  C. 
Riehey,  Lectnres  on  the  History  of  Ireland  to  15;U  (Dublin,  1869)  ;  and  the  histories  of 
Ireland  by  Macgeoghan  (Dublin,  ISIil),  B.  Cox  (IG89),  T.  Lelaud  (177:3),  McGee 
(Glasgow  and  Loudon),  aiul  Joyce  (London,   1893). 
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CHAPTER     XI. 

THE     NEW     ORDER.       155S-1584 

Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  November,  1558,  deterniineil  a.  hassall. 

England  and 
to    resume    the   royal   authority    over    the    Church    which    hail  Europe. 

been  asserted  by  Henry  ^'HI.  The  wisdom  of  carrying  out 
a  rohgious  revokition,  when  France  and  Spain  wiu-e,  by  the 
Treat}'  of  (_"ateau  C'ambresi.s,  bringing  to  an  end  tlieir  long 
quarrel,  might  indeed  be  questioned.  But  the  return  of  the 
Marian  exiles  compelled  her  to  foi-ogo  the  restoration  of  the 
"middle  way"  of  Henr}'  YIIL,  and  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
Protestants.  The  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Ihiif  irniit}"  were 
promulgated,  and  Elizabeth  could  only  rely  upon  her  own 
slviil  and  the  jealousies  of  foreign  Powers  to  aid  her  in 
extricating  the  ciiuntry  fnnn  the  precarious  position  in  wliich 
she  i'ound  it  on  her  accession.  Though  there  was  no 
immediate  danger  of  a  direct  attack  on  England  by  France 
or  by  Spain,  the  close  alliance  subsisting  between  France  and 
Scotland  was  a  serious  menace  to  Engli.sh  independence. 
In  June,  1559,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
overthrown  in  Scotland,  the  Frencli  connection  was  repudiated, 
and  the  Protestant  leaders  appealed  to  England  for  sup})ort. 
After  a  period  of  characteristic  hesitation,  Elizabeth  sent  an 
English  army  to  besiege  Leitli,  and  in  July,  15(j0,  the  Treaty 
of  Edinburgh  practical!}-  destroyed  French  intiuence  in 
Scotland,  and  largely  augmented  the  English  queen's  reputa- 
tion in  Europe.  In  15(i2  the  wars  of  religion  broke  out  in 
France,  and  Elizabeth,  fearing  tliat  the  t)verthrow  of  the 
Huguenots  might  lead  to  a  close  union  between  France  and 
Spain,  occupied  Havre,  but  failed  in  \uAd  it  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  Civil  War.  Hencefortii  tlie  religious 
wars  and  political  differences  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
Courts  secured  England  from  danger  on  tlie  side  of  France, 
121 
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had 


and   I'llizabuth  and   Cathurinu  ilu 
many  interests  in  common. 

During  the  next  four  3-ears  (15(34-1.508)  events  in  Scotland 
gave  the  Enghsh  Government  much  anxiety.  Jlary  .Stuart, 
on  the  death  of"  her  husband.  Francis  II.,  had  returned  to 
her  kingdom  in  August,  l.'jiil,  and,  sujiported  by  all 
parties,  was  bent  not  only  uii  being  recognised  as  licir- 
presumptive  to  the  English  crown,  but  on  removing  Elizabeth 
from  the  English  throne.  Her  marriage  with  Darnley  (July, 
1.56.5)  was  followed  by  political  and  rehgious  turmoil,  ex- 
emjjlified     in     the     murders    of    Rizzio     (1.566)    and    of    her 
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husband  (1.567).  Her  marriage  with  Bothwell  ruined  her 
cause  in  Scotland,  the  Protestant  lords  overthrew  her  at 
Carberry  Hill,  and  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  her  son  (July,  1.567).  Her  escape  from  Loch  Levcn  the 
foUowmg  year,  and  her  defeat  at  Langside,  forced  her  to  take 
refuge  in  England.  Meanwhile  in  Ireland,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  chapter,  was  in  a  state  of  partial  rebellion 
at  Elizabeth's  accession,  the  revolt  of  Shane  O'Neill  (p.  .562) 
had  broken  out  again  in  1.562,  and  had  terminated  only  to 
be  succeeded  in  1569  liy  the  far  more  serious  rising  of  the 
Geraldines. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  England  passed  through  a 
period  of  unparalleled  difficulties.  Calvinists  and  Catholics 
struggled  for  supremacy.  The  presence  of  Mary  in  England 
constituted  a  perpetual  danger,  and  the  outlook  on  the 
Continent    was    uncertain.       Archbishop    Parker    ^1559-1575) 
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•endeavourotl  li\'  means  of  the  HiL;li  ( '(iiiiiiiissidu  ('ourt  ami 
the  Bonk  ol  Advertiseineiiis  lo  eiil'orcc  uiiil'onnity.  The 
Independent  party  arose,  and  i'arlianu-nt,  itself  strongly 
Puritan,  enioreed  in  1571  subscriptions  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Archbishop  Grindal  (157(j-l">s:i).  himself  a  moderate 
I'uritan,  refused  to  repress  ruritanism,  and  was  suspended  by 
Elizabeth  (]).  434).  This  steady  growth  of  the  Protestant 
piarty  in  England  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  aggressive 
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attitude  of  the  Papacy  and  to  the  steady  development  of  the 
Counter-Reformation.  The  imprisonment  of  Mary  in  England 
brought  in  its  ti'aiu  ])lots  tor  her  release,  for  the  overthrow 
of  Cecil,  the  deposition  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  restoration  of 
Cathohcism.  A  conspu-acy  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
collajised  in  October,  15Gf),  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Northern 
earls  was  easily  suppressed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
1.570  the  excommunication  of  Elizabeth  by  I'ius  V.  was 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  Eidolti's  plot  (1.571).  the 
execution  of  Norfolk  (1.572),  the  avri\al  of  a  large  uuuibrr 
of  seminary  priests  from  ])ouai  to  stir  uj)  the  Catholic's  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  undei'hand  intrigues 
of  Spain. 
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Influences  Diirin"  this  dano-ei-ons  period  (15ri,S-]5.S4)    Elis:al)etli   Iniind 

favouring  '^       .         ,     "        .       {  ■    i       i-  • 

Eiizabetu.    support    (1)    111    ihc    attitude    ot    rarliainent,  (2)  lu   the    ivMih 

of   tlie   Netherlands,   (3)    in    her    alHiiuee   with    France.      Tiic 

Parliament    of    1572,    like    all    the    rarliameiits    of   the    reign, 

displa3-etl  a  strong  Puritan  feeling,  and  warmly  supported   the 

Queen   against  her  enemies.      The   same  year  the   Dutch  rose 

against  Spain,  and   Philip,  fearful  ol'  dri\iiig   England   into   a 

close  .alliance    with    France,    and    tif    imperilling    his    hold    on 

the    Netherlands,   refused    to   regard    the   repeated   aggressions 

of  England    as  a  casux   belli      Henceforth    Elizabeth  secret!}' 

assisted    the    rising    under    William    of    Orange,    though    she 

always    hoped    to    bring    about    a    compromise    between    the 

contending   parties.      In    1577    Drake   commenced   his   voyage 


GREAT    SEAL    OF    ELIZABETH. 


round  the  world,  and  during  the  next  three  yeai-s  attacked 
the  Spanish  colonies,  inflicting  very  serious  damage  on 
Spanish  trade  (p.  679).  In  April,  1572,  Elizabeth,  after  one 
or  two  false  steps,  had  at  last  concluded  a  defensive  alliance 
with  France,  and  this  alliance  was  till  15(S4  "the  corner-stone 
of  her  foreign  policy."  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
did  not  impair  this  friendship  between  the  two  (iovernments, 
which  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  England.  In  1578, 
diplomatic  relations  (broken  off  in  1571)  with  Spain  were 
renewed  with  the  arrival  of  Mendoza  in  England,  though  in 
the  following  year  Philip  sent  troops  to  Ireland  and  incited 
a  Catholic  reaction  in  Scotland.  Till  1584  Elizabeth's  waiting 
polic}',    pursued    in     opposition    to    the    wish    of    Cecil,    who- 
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alwiiys  desired  :i  thorough-going  anti-Culhoiii;  crusaile  at  Her 
home  and  ahroad.  proved  successful.  Instead  of  torniing  a  °  °^' 
league  with  ull  toreiffn  Protestants  and  entering  uimn  an 
internecine  war  with  Cathohcs  at  home  and  ahmad,  instead 
of  marrying  a  I'lvneh  ]irince  and  interfering  aelivuly  in 
Seotlanil,  where  tlic  Anglniihile  jiarty,  lieade<l  hy  Morton, 
was  strugghng  against  Esme  Stuart,  Dulvc  of  Jjcnnox.  the 
representative  of  the  Guises  and  of  Cathohc  Euroiie,  Elizabeth 
resolutely  refused  to  adopt  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  and  in 
15S1  her  marriage  scheme  with  the  Duke  of  Anjoti  was 
broken  off.  Events  showed  the  correctness  of  her  judgment, 
and  the  position  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  1584. 
justified  her  determination  to  preserve  peace.  The  Raid  of 
Euthven  (August,  1-582)  overthrew  the  jjarty  of  Lemio.x, 
avenged  the  death  of  Morton,  and  showed  the  absence  of 
danger  to  England  from  a  country  torn  by  rival  noble  factions. 
England  had  since  her  accession  enjoyed  peace  and  good 
government,  and  in  1584  was  strong,  prosperous,  and  prepared 
for  the  orreat  struggle  which  could  no  lonn'cr  be  averted. 

UxiiEi!    Elizabeth    the   reformed   settlement   of  religion    which  charles 
obitained  in  the  early  years  of  Edward  YI.  was  restored,  as  far  as  BE^gyf 
one  time  can  ever  reproduce  another.     But  the  point  at  which  Tiie  state 
the  Queen  stopped  in  her  anti-Romanism,  and  the  point  at  which  cnurcii. 
were  fixed  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  rest  of  the  sixteenth  centurj',  was,  in  technical  terms, 
well-nigh  the  same  as  the  point  ru'rivcd  at  liy  the  second  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  (1552:  p.  26(j). 

The  most  extreme  developments  of  (Genevan  and  Zwinglian   xiie  Eliza- 
Priitestantism,  which  were  on   the   point   of  bringing  to   pass  a  \^^^^^ 
third  revision  of  the  Liturgy  at  the  end  of  her  brother's  reign,  meut, 
were  held  in  check  by  Elizabeth  and  her  chief  advisers  in  Church 
matters,  Cecil  and  Parker ;  the  now  revision  of  1559  was  even 
slighth' — like  all  siibsequent  additions  and  corrections  of   the 
Prayer  Book — in  favour  of  the  Anglican  Catholicism  of  Henr^' 
VIII.'s  last  years,  and  of  the  first  English  Liturgy  ;  the  distinctive 
religious  mark  of  the  new  reign  was  tlie  evolution  of  organised 
Puritanism  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  that  High  type  of 
Churchmanship  which  produced  the  work  of  Hooker,  Andrewes, 
and  Laud,  and  the  first  Old  Catholic  school  of  modern  times. 
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'J'hns,  wliili^  on  one  side,  the  foniicctidii  with  Koine  was  finallv 
and  promptly  livukcii  ;  wliilo  llic  religion  of  English  society,  as  a 
whole,  ceased  t'roni  the  year  looM  to  aeknowledye  the  Papal 
obedience  and  took  to  itself  gradiiall}'  a  popular  Protestant 
character  of  an  unmistakable  kind — yet,  within  that  once  com- 
j^act  body  of  abhorrers  of  Pajsistry,  a  division  became  every  year 
more  apparent  between  the  moderate  of  the  Anglican  or  Royalist 
party  and  the  uncompromising  zealot  of  the  school  of  Calvin  and 
of  Knox. 
Church  The   permanent    threefold  division  of  English  religion  into 

Churchman,  Nonconformist,  and  Roman  Catholic  begins  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  for  all  practical  purposes,  though  she  would 
have  been  the  last  to  recognise  the  tact.  To  her,  as  to  the 
bishops,  there  was  never  more  than  one  Church  in  England — the 
Church  recognised  and  protected  by  the  State,  said  the  Court ; 
the  Church  of  the  ancient  ministerial  succession,  said  the  High 
Churchmen  who  came  to  the  front  in  the  later  years  of  the  reign. 

But  in  this  later  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Tiulor 
Revolution,  the  central  thought  in  all  religious  change  and  settle- 
ment was  national,  political,  or  social  rather  than  ecclesiastical. 
The  reformation  of  the  Church,  as  of  all  other  parts  of  the  English 
social  system,  was  the  work  of  the  State,  of  the  Crown,  as  re- 
presenting the  people.  And,  except  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. 
himself,  no  epoch  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  shows  the  secondary 
place  of  purely  religious  interests,  in  the  transition  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Modern  World,  more  thoroughly  than  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.  The  Church  is  treated  very  much  as  an  arm 
of  the  Civil  Service — a  dignified  but  ]ileasantly  helpless  prey 
of  an  impecunious  sovereign  and  a  rapacious  Court ;  the  Queen, 
without  the  title,  enjoys  a  full  reality  of  supreme  headship  ;  each 
one  of  the  new  Queen's  primates  at  Canterbury — Parker,  Grindal, 
Whitgift — complains  without  ceasing  of  the  petty  oppressions  of 
powerful  laymen.  Still  more  is  the  subject  and  tributary 
position  of  the  English  Establishment  at  this  time  proved  by  the 
tone  of  the  current  apologies  for  its  reformation,  such  as  Jewell's, 
where  the  main  charge  against  Popeiy  is  its  disloyalty  to  princes, 
and  the  main  boast  of  the  refoi'mer  is  his  own  obedience  to  the 
o-reat  laws  of  Christ — "Render  unto  Cajsar  the  things  that  are 
Cffisar's,"  for  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

On    the   Praver   Book,   the   Articles  of    Religion,   and    the 
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Homilies'  ap[)oiiite(l  tn  \k-  read  in  churches,  was  stamped  the  Doctrine 
same  mark  of  State  control.  The  uriuuneuts  of  churches  existed  ^l^^^^l 
by  the  aiiilioiiiy  ot  i'arliament;  the  General  Councils  of  the 
Church  could  not  be  gathered  together  without  the  command- 
ment and  will  of  Trinees ;  the  sin  of  rebellion  was  d('nounce<l  in 
the  only  authorised  sermons  of  the  time  as  the  most  deadly  of 
all  crimes.     "For    this,"-  as  Jewell  declares,  "is  our  doctrine, 


¥"^-2  'a  \ . 
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[From  a  ContemyK^rarij  Print  ) 

that  every  soul,  of  what  calling  soever  he  be — be  he  monk,  be 
he  preacher,  be  he  prophet,  be  he  apostle — ought  to  be  subject  to 
kings  and  magistrates.""' 

And  this  subjection,  enforced  as  rigid] \- by  Cecil   in   ]o7()   as 

'  "He  that  uameth  rebellion."  says  the  Homil.v  on  DisoliecUence  (Part  iii., 
init.)  "nameth  not  a  singular  or  only  sin.  as  is  theft  and  such  like,  but  he 
nameth  the  whole  pucldle  and  sink  of  all  sins  against  Ood  and  man." 

'^  ■•  Apolon^y."  Part  iv.,  p.  85  (Gassell's  ed.), 

'  Contrast  with  this  the  extreme  medieval  Churchman's  attitude,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Boniface  VIII.'s  bull  '•  Unam  Sanctam "  :  "  It  is  altofrether  neces- 
sary that  every  human  creature  should  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff." 
(A.D.  IS02.) 
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by  Henry  and  I'rom well  in  l.j:5<),  cavvicd  with  it  not  merely  a 
]iaralysis  of  Churc^h  niachinrry  and  ( 'hnrch  action  (except  so  far 
as  the  Government  allowed),  not  merely  the  great  central 
doctrine  and  ]iosition  that  the  Crown's  majesty  had  the  care  of 
the  souls  as  well  as  of  the  bodies  of  its  subjects — but  an  infinite 
amount  of  petty  tyranny.  Elizabeth's  language  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  like  Henry  YHL's  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  the 
lansuao'e  of  the  Court  to  any  ecclesiastic  who  tried  to  assert 
rights  of  any  sort  against  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Government, 
its  friends  and  favourites.  The  proud  prelate,  who  had  shown 
an  unpardonable  and  amazing  reluctance  to  resign  to  Chris- 
topher Hatton  with  cheerful  readiness  the  gardens  of  Ely  Hotise, 
is  warned  to  remember  wdio  it  was  that  had  made  him ;  if  he  did 
not  come  to  a  better  mind  on  that  point,  the  Queen  screamed  at 
him,  as  it  were,  by  letter — "  by  God  I  will  unfrock  you."  Not 
even  her  father  had  ever  dealt  more  plainly  with  a  "  lewd 
priest."  In  a  way  that  unpleasant^  recalls  some  of  the  exac- 
tions of  William  Rufus,  we  hear  of  bishoprics  often  kept  vacant, 
while  the  Crown  drew  the  revenues ;  of  constantly  recurring 
grants  of  Church  property  to  noble,  or  powerful,  or  at  least  im- 
portunate, beggars ;  especially  of  the  Connnissions  of  Conceal- 
ment, issued  under  the  guise  of  completing  the  work  of  monastic 
dissolution  by  inquiring  if  the  Crown  was  still  defrauded  by  any 
concealment  of  confiscated  proj^erty. 
The  Com  These  connnissions  were  so  shamefully  abused  bj'  the  Court 

missions      jiarpies,  the  "  bottomless  Basjsjs  "   thus  let  loose  upon  the  cler<Ty, 

of  ConcGEil-  '~ 

ment.  that  Burghley  himself  interfered  to  spoil  their  game,  and  desired 

of  Parker  "  some  particular  information  against  them."  It  was 
forthcoming  in  abundance  ; '  but  so  many  people,  from  Leicester 
downwards,  were  interested  in  the  extortions,  that  they  recurred 
"  even  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign."  And  they  went  so  far  as 
to  procure  many  of  the  possessions  of  the  churches,  especially 
the  new  foundations,  as  concealments, "  and  that  for  very  trifles."" 

'  Thus  Parker  wrote,  December  2.').  1572,  to  Bur<rhley  :  "Will  this  turn  to 
honour,  after  the  fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  of  late  most  liberally  g-ranted  :  after 
the  arrearages  of  tenths,  of  subsidies,  from  Kin;;  Henry's  days,  required  and 
extorted  :  and  some  of  these  .  .  .  twice  and  thrice  discharged,  and  now,  after 
all  this  such  pastimes  to  be  procured  ?  "  .  .  .  ''I  can  say  no  more."  he  adds 
in  April  next,  to  the  same  friend,  "  hut  Jesus  misereatur  nostri.  Est  modus 
in  rebus."  "  By  wliich  short  expressions,  insinuatinj?  the  miserable  estate  of 
.      tlie  cleriry."     Strype,  "Parker,"  ii.  225-6.  '-/*.,  p.  227. 
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A  more  extrcMiic  way  ti>  s<-c)urL;('  tlic  (;l(M'i>y,   as    I'arker  wrote  on 
Christinas  Day,  1572,  could  not  have  bt'en  devised. 

Thns  it  was  not   Avondert'ul    that  Elizabeth's   ri'ii;!!   eaiiie  to  Compensa- 
look  hke  an  Kuyittian  lumdagc  to  those  ( 'hin-clinii'ii  ot'lhe  seven-   control, 
teenth  centnry  who,  with  hiyh   ick'as  of  eeclesiastieal   jiriviloLje, 
were  not  tempted  to  (juarrel  with  a,  Royal  ^latronajjc  so  kindly 


I'OHTRAIT    OF    ARCHBISHOP    I'ARKEB. 

{From  (I  MS.  at  Cofpus  Chri:sti  Colkijc,  Ciimbndijt'.) 

and  so  watchful  as  that  of  the  earlier  Stuarts.  But  at  the  time, 
in  the  intensely  embittered  war  between  the  Protestant  oi'  anti- 
Papal  world  and  the  Catholic  Reaction,  there  was  little  room  for 
any  party  of  Anglican  defenders.  The  Queen's  life  stood  between 
them  and  extermination  or  apostas}' — so  believed  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  the  Enijiish  reformed  reliuinn  in  ].^)(iO.     The  govern- 
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iiieiit   wliicli  saved   their    lives    ami   ljuvc    tliciii   the    iiieaus    of 

subsistence  was  a  saviour  man}'  years  before  il  was  thoui^ht  of  as 

a  ])lun(lcrer.     And  the  supremacy  of  the  lay   power   over  the 

ecclesiastical  had  been  too  completely  achieved  for  a  clerical 

interest,   in   the   England   of  Elizabeth's   early  years,  to   exist 

apart.     All   who   protested   against   the   Pope's   system   were    in 

one    boat    together ;    and    the   man    who    could   fight    best   had 

the  undisputed  right  to  steer  it. 

^^®  This  underlay  the  other  fact  :  that  the  compromise  on  which 

Church  .   .-  i. 

as  a  Com-  ifsted  tlie  religious  establisluuent  oi  the  new  reign  was  scarcely 

promise,  supported  by  anyone  for  its  own  sake ;  was  as  furiously  attacked 
by  Calvin's  men  as  by  the  Pope's ;  was  a  sort  of  Laodicean  mix- 
ture to  all  the  zealots  who  suiiplied  the  martyrs  of  JIary's 
cruelty,  and  only  won  its  way  as  a  j^ractical  working  evasion  of 
the  spiritual  tyranny  both  of  Romi'  and  Geneva,  by  slow  degrees, 
almost  in  spite  of  itself  by  the  fact  of  inherent  reasonableness, 
in  times  when  passionate  unreason  guided  the  religious  feeling  of 
most.  For  the  Church  of  England  sttrvived  the  attacks  of 
Romanist  and  Puritan  alike,  because  it  suited  the  mass  of 
English  lay  people  better  than  cither  of  the  two  extremes  which 
threatened  to  crush  it,  and  because  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
amenable  to  the  will  of  that  same  people. 

Between  1558  and  15(S4  two  archbishops  carried  out  the  will 
of  the  government  in  Church  matters.  Matthew  Parker  (1559- 
1575)  was  the  most  faithful,  as  he  was  the  earliest  expression  of 
the  distinctive  Elizabethan  settlement  of  religion.  Grindal  (1576- 
83),  who  followed  him,  and  Whitgift  (15S3-1604),  who  followed 
Grindal,  vs'ei'e  either  loo  Puritan  or  too  Anglican  for  the  exact 
correspondence  that  was  aimed  at  between  Lambeth  and  West- 
minster. But  this  was  realised  under  Parker:  he  was  less 
troubled  by  Nonconformity,  by  court  intrigue,  by  petty  intei'- 
ference,  than  either  of  his  successors — though  he  enjoj^ed  plenty 
of  worry  from  all  these  sources — and  he  had  the  personal 
confidence  of  the  (i)ucen  and  of  Cecil  beyond  any  ecclesiastic 
of  the  time. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  give  the  briefest  outline  of 
religious  history  during  the  years  of  these  two  Primates  (1558- 
1583) ;  but  we  should  miss  the  real  character  of  that  history 
if  we  thought  of  either  Parker  or  Grindal  as  having  an  inde- 
pendent  policy,   or    forgot    to    notice    the    place    of  Cecil   in 
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Chiircli  lis  well  us  in   Stale.     Tii  ii  vt'vv  real  sense,  tlic  reiLin  "f  The 
T-ii-      1       1      ■        1  •  ■■  /  1     -I  i'        1  •      •  '  Church 

hhzalieth    is    tlie    reign  ot  (ceil;    auil    wherciis   it,    is  eonnnoii   poiicy 

enuULrh  to  <xct  a  recoiinition  ot'  tlie  "•rent  ijersonal  share  of  tltr  °^  ^"J,'' 
»     .        'p  o  rt  1  Burghley. 

Queen  in  the  ivligious  setllcintMit,  we  are  vet  ni  want  nl  an 
adequate  view  ol'  Cecil's  control  of  and  interlerenee  with  tiie 
same.  JSnt,  there  is  hardly  a  dithculty  confronting  I'arker 
about  which  he  does  not  consult  Mr.  Secretary  (the  Lord 
Treasurer -Burghley  of  1572  and  onwards);  and  though  Cecil 
was  ajiparently  in  f:ndin-  ot'  a  more  thoroughgoing  "reduction 
of  the  Church  to  its  fnrniei'  purity,"  the  practical  outcome,  in 
doctrine  as  in  ritual,  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement  was  so  far 
more  Protestant  than  the  letter  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
its  rubrics,  that  he  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
i-eduction.  Thus  the  government  of  the  Church  is  through 
Pai'ker,  by  Cecil,  with  occasional  interference  of  the  <j)neen 
against  the  will  of  both.  But  the  seasons  were  very  few  when 
the  calm  wisdom  of  the  minister  could  not,  in  the  long  run, 
control  the  impetuous,  ever-changing  moods  of  the  sovereign, 
whose  distrust  of  herself  was  her  nwn  salvation. 

Unfortunatel}',  the  ultimate  control  of  good  sense  was  often 
delayed  long  enough  for  a  great  deal  of  incidental  trouble  to 
be  felt.  "  Her  Majesty  told  him  once,"  Parker  complained,  at 
the  end  of  his  life,'  "  that  he  had  supreme  government  ecclesi- 
astical, but  what  is  it  to  govern  cumbered  with  such  subtilty  ? 
He  charged  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  use  still  such  things  as  might 
make  to  good  judgment  and  help  her  Majesty's  government 
in  princety  constancy,  whatever  the  policy  of  the  world  would 
induce.     To  dance  in  a  net  in  this  world  is  but  mere  vanity." 

The    primacy    of    Parker    was    marked    by   a    number   of 

legislative  acts,  re-establishing,  though  in  a  more  moderate  way, 

the  chief  characteristics    of   the    system    of   Henrv    VHL    and 

Edward  YI. 

1.  The  Act  of   Su|)remacy,   brought    into    Parliament    Feb-  Legislation 

for  tlie 
ruary  27th,  passed  into  law  April  29th,  1559,  restored    to  the  church. 

Crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  "  over  the    state    ecclesiastical," 

over   all    sjiiritual    courts    and    persons,    and    empowered    the 

Queen  b}'  letters  patent  to  give  commission"  to  such    as  were 

thought  fit  to  "  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend 

1  ISTS.     Strype.  '■  Parker."  ii.  423-."i. 

-  Tliis  was  tlie  real  oriffiii  of  the  IliuU  Coramission  Court  under  Elizaljeth. 
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;ill  such  crriirs,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses  aud  dlVences  .... 
which  by  any  manner  of  spiiiinal  jurisdiction  can  be  law- 
fully reformed,  ordered,  or  amended."  The  same  Act  contained 
clauses  repealing  all  the  Acts  made  for  religion  in  Clary's 
I'eign,  and  revising  those  of  Henrj'  VIII.  and  Edward  \'I. 
For  the  title  of  Snpreme  Head  was  substituted  that  of  Supreme 
Governor ;  and  the  vast  powers  given  to  the  Crown  by  this 
statute  were  somewhat  limited  by  a  definition  of  the  heresies 
and  errors  that  fell  within  its  scope.  Nothing  was  to  be 
punished  as  false  doctrine  unless  it  could  be  proved  to  be  such 
by  Scriptvu-e,  by  one  of  the  first  four  councils,  by  a  national 
or  provincial  synod  "  dstermining  according  to  the  Word  of 
God,"  or  by  Parliament  in  time  to  come,  with  the  assent 
of  Convocation. 

By  the  same  Act  the  old  method  of  nominating  bishops 
by  Conge  d'elire,  instead  of  by  letters  patent,  was  restored : 
penalties  were  denounced  against  all  maintainers  of  the  Papal 
supremacy:  and  the  oath  acknowledging  the  Koyal  headship 
in  spirituals  as  well  as  temporals  was  imposed  upon  every 
holder  of  office  under  the  Crown,  which  thus  resumed  the 
absolute  discretionary  power  of  1534  over  the  Church. 
The  2.  Matters  of  government  being  thus  provided  for,  matters 

Liturgy  ,,£  i-dju-ion  proper,  of  liturgical  and  ritual  usage,  were  next 
dealt  with  by  the  revised  Prayer  Book  of  1559.  First,  until 
the  Committee  of  Eight  appointed  to  revise  could  issue  the 
final  text,  a  Royal  proclamation  of  December  27th,  1558, 
provided  for  the  interim,  commanding  "all  manner  of  persons 
to  forbear  to  teach  or  preach  "  or  to  use  any  pul>lic  prayer, 
other  than  what  was  already  used. 

The  revision,  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's  own  preference  for 
fornuilaries  of  a  Catholic  tone,  took  the  second  or  more 
Protestant  book  of  Edwai'd  VI.  (1552)  as  a  basis,  and  simply 
re-issued  it  with  a  few  important  though  apparently  slight 
changes,  intended  to  conciliate  all  the  more  moderate  of  the 
old-fashioned  party.  Thus  the  form  of  administration  of  the 
Commimion  was  made  up  by  the  union  of  the  two  clauses, 
whicli,  separately  used,  had  so  sharply  defined  the  difference 
between    the   first    two    editions    of   the    English    Prayer  Book. 

"  The   body   of  our   Lord   Jesus    C'hrist preserve   thy 

body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life."      "  Take  and    eat  this  in 
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reiiieiiibranco  tliat  Clirist  cIumI  lor  t.hco,  and  feed  on  ITim  in 
thy  heart  l>y  faith  with  thanksgiving."  Again,  the  deciaralinn 
on  kneeling  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Ottiec,  conniiciiil\ 
called  the  Black  Rubric,  and  originally  pviiUcd  in  1552,  as  a 
concession  to  the  extreme  Protestant,  i)arty,  was  omitted. 
Thus  the  one  explicit  denial  of  the  Rral  I'resence  disappeared 
for  good   tVoiii   ilic  Anglican    J^iturgv,  which  no    longer   denied 


/■/;.//,. :  WiiUxr  A'  Cockerdt,  CliJ)'ord's  Inn.  E.C. 
1,1  )RD    UllKillLEY. 
(Kfttio)itd  Poflrait  fallen/.) 

"  the  real  essential  presence  of  Christ's  Hesli  ami  blood "  in 
the  Sacrament.  The  suffrage  in  the  Litany  which  jjrayed  lor 
deliverance  "  from  the  Bishojj  of  Eome  and  all  his  detestable 
enormities "  was  cut  out :  a  Table  of  Sunday  Lessons  was 
added,  and  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  prescribing  the  vestments 
and  church  ornaments  of  the  second  year  of  Edward  VL 
(1548-9),  was  inserted  at  the  last  moment,  seemingly  by 
the  Queen  in  council  after  the  i'ormal  passing  of  the  book 
through  Parliament.' 

1  The  "general  effect  of  the  alterations  was  to  take  away  from  the  Prayin-  Book 
the  distinctly  anti-medieval  character  which  the  revision  of  15.i2  had  given  it. 
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^g  3.  The  use  of   the  revised    ri-ayer    linnk  \v:is  enforced,  and 

Act  of  Uni-   tlie   new    settlement    of    religion   detiued    and  athrnied   in  the 

formi  y.        ^^^  ^^  Uniformity,  which   passed   into   law    April   2!Sth,  1551), 

by  a  majority  of  three  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  o;ave   the 

Crown  a  general  jjower  of  publishing  such  further  "ceremonies 

and   rites "   as  might  be   thought  tit.      A  tine  of  one   shillmg 

was   imposed    for   each    case    of   absence    from    the    reformed 

church  service,  without  reasonable  excuse,  after  the  day  when 

it   should  be  generally  taken   into    use — namely,  the   feast   of 

S.  John  Baptist   (June  24th),  1559. 

THe  su-  4.  The  old  Tudor  privilege  of  Church  spoliation,  disguised 

premacy        under  well-sounding   terms  of  law,   was   also   restored   to   the 

crown.  Crown    by   three   minor   Acts  of    Elizabeth's    tirst   Parliament, 

one    giving    first-fruits    and    tenths,   another   the   revenues   of 

Marv's   religious    foundations,   and    the    third    the    manors    of 

vacant   sees    to    the    Supreme    Governor    of   English    religion. 

The    Queen    also    gained    a    special    power   of  annexing    the 

coveted    possessions    of    any    bishopric     or     benefice     in     the 

kingdom,    giving     in    exchange     impropriate    tithes ;    but,    as 

every   one   of  her   archbishops   bewailed,   tlie   sovereign   never 

came  off  the  loser  by  this  conveyance. 

5.  To  supplement  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  acts  above 
referred  to,  fifty-three  Injunctions,'  reprinted  with  important 
chano-es  from  those  of  King  Edward,  were  now  issued  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Church,  more  especially  in  the  trouliled 
interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  Marian  hierarchy  and 
the  establishment  of  their  successors. 

6.  For,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  main 
body  of  the  parish  clergy,  among  whom  only  189  out  of 
some  9,000  are  said  to  have  resigned,  the  bishops  whom 
Elizabeth  found  in  office  proved  thoroughly  intractable,  and 
had  to  be  deprived  and  eommittcd  to  custody.  Only  one, 
Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle,  would  act  at  her  coronation :  only 
one,  Kitchen  of  Landaff,  would  subscribe  the  new  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  Uniformity :  the  i-anks  of  the  Episcopate 
had  Ijeen  terribly  thinned  by  death,  but  of  the  survivors, 
fourteen  out  of  fifteen  refused  to  yield  (May  15th,  1559),  and 

'  They  dealt,  e.<i.  with  :    1,  Images;    2,  Clerical  celibacy;   o.  Clerical  dress; 

4,  Church  ornaments  ;   .5,   Churcli  song' ;    (i,  Rcjyal  supremacy  ;   7,  Holy  tables  ; 

5,  Sacramental  bread. 
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of  the  twenty-six   English  sees   of   that    tinu;  twenty-live  were 
now  vacant. 

If  the  rank  and  lilo  of  the  (^)neon■s  inirty  could  iiavi-  liad 
their  way,  they  would  never  have  been  tilled  again,  and  llie 
line  of  English  bishops  would  have  closed  with  I'ole  and  his 
suffragans,  but  the  (iovernincnt  liad  delerniinod  to  maintain 
the  old  methods  of  L'luuvh  order,  ami   .Matthew  Parker,  Dean 


GODLY    ZE.iL    PLUCKED    OIT    OF    HIS    Tl-LPIT. 

(S.  Batemun,   "A  Chri/staU  (jlnsse  nf  Chrialiini,  l:rfurmitlwn,"  1500.) 


of  Lincoln  nnder  King  Edward,  was  forced  into  the  Metro- 
politan See  after  a  long  delay,  and  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  Lambeth  Chapel  on  Dec.  I7th,  1559.  The  most 
important  of  the  other  dioceses  were  all  tilled  by  the  end  of 
Jan.,  1560,  and  the  formal  work  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement 
of  religion  was  complete,  at  least  in  outline. 

7.  In  the  next  fifteen  years,  under  I'arker's  direction,  several  The  set- 
efforts  were  made  to  define  more  clearly  the  Church's  position  supple- 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  ritual,  discipline  and  government.  mented. 

(a)  As  to  doctrine,  we  have  first  the  Eleven  Articles  of  loGO, 
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ir)(j.S,  reduced    from   the    iorty-lwo 
V    issueil    in    1571,    the    (_'oinplclc;d 


Doctrine,  the  Tliiit y-Xiiie  Articles  ( 
of  Edward  \'l.,  and  liiia 
Homilies  of  15G3,  in  which  Edwardian  material  was  aq'ain  used 
as  a  basis,  and  Dean  Nowell's  aliortivc  attempt  to  re-issue 
Poynet's  catechism  as  a  sununary  n|(  hurch  of  England  teaching. 
Besides  these,  the  Bishop's  Bible  of  15G8  was  an  attempt 
to  tfive  a  thoroughly  Anglican  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
opposition  to  the  popular  Geneva  Bible,  with  its  Calvinistic 
notes ;  and,  lastly,  though  only  th('  work  of  a  single  man, 
Jewell's  Apology  of  the  Chim-h  of  England  was  accepted  on 
all  sides  as  the  complete  and  satisfactory  statement  of  her 
position  in   1562. 

RituaL  (/>)  As  to  ritual,  these  years  saw  the  opening  of  the  endless 

Yestiarian  Controversy.  The  letter  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  the 
Ornaments  Rubric,  and  the  personal  predilections  of  the  Queen, 
required  the  use  of  all  the  chief  medieval  vestments,  as  ordered 
in  the  first  English  Liturgy  of  1549.  In  practice  it  was  found 
extremely  difficult  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  surplice  only.  The 
compromise  attempted  by  Parker  in  his  Advertisements  of  1566 
(p.  587),  which  ordered  the  surplice  in  all  parish  churches,  with 
the  addition  of  the  cope  at  Communion  in  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  foundations,  was  a  failure,  and  from  the  year  1563 
there  is  a  continuous  struggle  with  a  more  or  less  organised 
Nonconformity  within  the  Church. 

Discipline.  (c)  The  struggle  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  C^hurch,  the 
tight  for  the  Godly  discipline,  was  the  struggle  which  Elizabeth's 
death  found  as  present  as  her  early  years  had  done  ;  it  was  a 
struggle  to  enforce  a  minimum  of  ritual  upon  the  Puritans  and 
Precisians  and  a  maximum  of  morality  u])on  the  scandalous 
ministers  who  then  troubled  the  Church  in  perhaps  unusual 
force.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Queen,  Parker,  and  Cecil, 
it  woidd  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  variety  of  usage  within 
the  churches,  the  evasion  of  the  most  plain  requirements  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  or  the  disorder  of  spiritual  interests  as  a  whole, 
more  especially  in  the  outlying  districts.' 

1  For  the  low  condition  of  the  Ctinrch,  ri/.  in  1572,  ff.  .Strype's  "Parker.''  ii., 
204-5.  ''  The  Church  was  neg-lectecl,  occasioned,  in  measure,  bj'  controversies 
about  tlie  Church's  g'ovcrnment,  and  other  external  matters  .  .  .  wliicli  so 
employed  tlie  thouprhts  and  zeal  of  Clergy  and  Laity  that  the  better  and  more 
cubstantial  jiarts  of  it  were  very  little  reg-arded.  The  churchmen  lieapcd  up 
many  benefices  upon  themselves,  and  resided  upon  none  ;   many  alienated  their 
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The  Puritan  opposition  found  iViriids  onouj,di  ainonir  the 
great  men  at  Court  to  be  able  to  thwart  I'arker  at  ever}'  turn : 
he  declared  again  and  again  to  L'ceil  that  he  was  weaiy  of  his 
life — "some  drew  back  while  he  drew  forward."  What  was  the 
use  of  struggling  with  such  a  stone  of  Sisyphus  '.  "  I  may  not 
work  against  Puritans,"  he  cries  in  des|>air  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  '■  though  the  laws  be  against  them." 


:f} 


PURIT.iX    VIEW    OF    AN    ECCLESI.4STICAL    COURT. 
(.S.  Bateman,   "A  ChrijstuU  Glassc  of  Chriaticii   Hfformtttioti,"  1500.) 

((/)  As  to  government,  the  standing  difficulty  of  a  dual  con-  Govern- 
trol — a  nominal  one  b}-  the  bishojJs,  a  real  one  by  the  Council —  ™^°'' 

lauds,  made  wastes  of  their  woods,  granted  advowsous  to  their  cliildren. 
Churches  ran  greatly  into  decays  ;  were  kejit  nast\'  and  filthy,  and  undecent  for 
God's  worship.  Among  the  laity  there  was  little  devotion.  The  Lord's  Day 
greatly  profaned  and  little  observed.  The  common  prayers  not  frequented. 
Some  lived  without  any  service  of  G  od  at  all.  Many  were  mere  heathens  and  athe- 
i.sts.  The  Court  an  harbour  for  rpiciires  and  nt/irixts,  and  a  kinil  of  lawless  jilace, 
because  it  stood  in  no  parish."  All  which.  Strype  says,  put  Lord  Burghley 
upon  considering  about  effectual  remedies.  Besides  this,  the  vexation  of  the 
Concealment  Commissions  (Strype.  "  Parker."  ii.,  '2l'7)  lasted  all  the  Queen's 
reign.  For  similar  reports  of  the  Church  in  South  Wales  later  on,  ;/.  Strype. 
"Grindal,"  +iil-'2. 

122 
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ham  pored  the  work  of  Parker  and  (iriiuhd,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  primacy  of  Whitgift,  when  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was 
put  on  a  permanent  footint^,  and  both  councillors  and  bisliops  were 
enlisted  in  its  service  and  joined  in  a  single  board  which  really 
controlled  the  government  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  any 
improvement  was  reached  in  the  practical  working  of  ecclesi- 
astical affahs.  Unfortunately  for  the  Church,  this  practical 
improvement  was  associated  with  such  an  increase  of  dogmatic 
clearness  and  "  admired  "  severity,  that  dissent  began  to  take  a 
much  more  serious  shape.  On  another  side,  the  attempt  to  give 
the  Church  of  England  a  code  of  reformed  canon  law  fell  to  the 
ground  now  and  for  ever  (1571-2)  in  the  failure  to  gain  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  for  the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclosiasticarum, 
prepared  and  brought  forward  imder  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
YI.  It  was  not  the  interest  or  wish  of  Coiu't,  Council,  or 
Commons  to  allow  the  Church  they  had  "amended  "  to  develop 
its  organisation  or  to  gain  a  basis  for  independent  action.  Let  it 
remain  as  amorphous,  as  vague,  as  harndess  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  such  decent  conformity  to  the  rules  of  State  as 
any  branch  of  civil  service  would  demand. 
Grindai  Grindal,  who  refused   to  be  altogether  guided  by  the  roj-al 

Suspended  supremacy  he  ackn(_)wledged,  found  himself  sharply  checked. 
On  his  demur  to  the  Queen's  order  (1577)  for  suppression  of  the 
prophesyings  or  class  meetings  of  the  Puritans,  where  ujinisters 
and  laymen '  met  together  to  discuss  theology  and  practise 
debate  in  divinity,  he  was  suspended,  his  see  sequestered,  and  the 
main  part  of  his  work  delegated  to  other  and  more  pliant 
otticials.  The  punishment  was  removed  in  1582,  just  before  his 
death,  when  his  spirit  was  "  enough  purged  of  his  proud  folly," 
and  he  had  forgotten  the  words  with  which  he  had 
once,  in  1577,  stood  up  against  the  State  conmjands — "That 
in  matters  of  faith  bishops  were  wont  to  judge  of  Christian 
emperors,  not  emperors  of  the  bishops." 

He,  like  the  other  Churchmen  of  the  day,  had  to  learn  that 
lesson  that  Jewell  had  learnt  so  well^"  That  a  Christian  prince 
hath  the  charge  of  both  tables,  temporal  and  spiritual,  committed 

'  Grindal  was  quite  ready  to  be  shocked  at  laymen  thus  presuming  to  talk 
about  spiritual  matters  on  an  equality  with  the  clerjry — but  as  to  the  pro- 
phesyiufTs  themselves,  apart  from  their  abuses,  he  would  not  give  way,  ■'  choos 
ing  rather  to  offend  her  Majesty  than  the  heavenly."     Strype,  "  Grindal,"  32.5-9. 
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to  him  by  God,  to  tli(^  oml  ln'  may  imdiTsliiiHl  ilial  imt  ti'iiijinral 
matters  only,  but  also  religious  uud  ecclesiastical  causes  pcriaiu 
to  his  office." 

For  to  that  view  were  doggedly  pledged  tlie  mass  of  tlu! 
English  people,  thf  whole  nation  with  the  exi-rpiiou  of  tlu'ce 
small  groups — the  Protestant  Separatists  of  1504  and  later  years, 
the  Roman  Separatists  of  1570,  and  a  lew,  a  very  few,  within  the 
Established  Church,  who  sympathised  with  tlie  unbending 
theories,  thougli  not  with  the  self-abnegation,  of  one  or  other,  or 
both,  of  these  extremes. 


The  reigns  of  the  son  and  elder  datigliter  of  Henry  VIII.  have  Reginald 
little  architectural  significance.     The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Pro-  ?"?^^^: 

o  .  .  '  .       Architecture 

tector,  was  a  great  patron  of  the  Italian  John  of  Padua,  an  artist  aud  Art. 
who  had  been  em]iloyed,  in  a  more  or  less  subordinate  character, 
m  France,  and  who  brought  to  his  work,  thougli  ^vith  probably 
less  intelligence  and  invention,  the  same  ideas  which  are  exeni- 
jjlitied  abroad  by  the  work  of  Vignola,  Lescot,  and  De  Lorme. 
The  Italian  architecture  was,  in  fact,  about  to  close  its  grip  on 
the  decadent  Gothic  and  finally  to  strangle  it ;  but,  during  the 
period  of  the  agony  a  development  of  great  interest  took  place, 
largely  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whi<:-h  has  left  its  traces  all 
over  England. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Elizabethan  architecture  grew  The 
out  of  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  English  Gothic  with  the  Efj^abethL 
classical  Italian.  But  if  there  was  any  such  attempt,  it  would  Architecture, 
seem  to  have  been  made  unconsciously.  Classical  details,  no 
doubt,  were  borrowed  from  the  Italian  monuments,  which  were 
the  real  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  in  England.  These  date 
back  to  the  very  tirst  year  of  the  century,  while  the  Renaissance 
architectui'e  was  three-quarters  of  a  century  later.  Elizabethan 
is  at  tirst  irregular  in  plan,  Gothic  in  feeling,  troubling  itself 
little  about  proportion,  but  delightfully  pictui"es(jue.  The 
later,  or  more  fully  developed  Elizabethan,  is  distinguished  by 
regularity,  and  by  a  feeling  for  proportion  in  mass  and  fa(;ade, 
which  is  much  more  Italian,  even  Palladian  in  spirit,  though 
Palladio  was  not  yet  an  influence.  John  of  Padua,  or  at  any 
rate  the  architect  of  Longleat,  is  probably  responsible,  to  a 
large  extent,  for  this  change  of  feeling.     Ihit  whocAcr  may  Ik; 
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responsible,  it  is  quite  iinpossiblo  to  compare  tlie  two  l^inds  of 
work   without  sceintr  tliut  a  y'roat  eliansro  has  ln'cn  in  tiroLfress. 

Native.  Knolo,  J'cnshurst  and   Haddon  Hall  are,  perhaps,  tlie  most 

tvpi<-al  spcrimens  of  houses  built  in  that  earlier  style  of  what  we 
call  the  indi'^enons  Elizabethan — the  Elizabethan,  that  is,  which  is 
the  most  English  and  leastltalian.  All  three  were  rebnildings,with 
additions,  of  fortified  manor-houses  of  earh'  date,  and  present  all 
sorts  of  conundrums  for  the  inquirer  who  would  discriminate  be- 
tween tlie  I  >ld  and  the  new.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  arrangement 
in  all  of  them,  though  a  few  features  may  be  described  as 
normal:  but  these  were  present  long  before,  and  are  found  long 
after,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Such  were  the  great  hall  where 
dinner  was  served  daily,  the  long  gallery,  usually  giving  access  to 
the  garden,  and  the  solar,  or  withdrawing-room.  Usually,  too, 
there  was  a  chapel  or  oratory,  and  this  even  in  small  houses,  such 
as  Ightham  Mote,  though  occasionally  in  large  houses  (Cobham, 
for  instance)  it  was  omitted.  These  rambling  buiklings  are,  of 
course,  infinitely  more  picturesque  than  their  Italianised  con- 
tenqioraries,  which  differ  from  them  chiefly  by  their  synnnetry 
and  proportion,  and,  not  unfrequently,  tlieir  absolute  regularity 
of  plan.  The  name  of  these,  too,  is  legion,  Longleat  (^'ol.  I., 
p.  Ixxxi.),  Hardwick,  Audley  End,  the  ruined  Kenilworth,  and 
the  famous  Kingston  House  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  being  the  most 

Italianised,  famous.  Longleat,  perhaps,  shows  the  Italian  influences  most 
clearly,  not  only  in  details,  such  as  the  engaged  column  between 
the  windows  and  at  the  central  doorway,  but  in  its  superb 
jDroportions,  and  the  stately  imiforniity  of  its  mass.  ]'>ut 
Kingston  House,  or  "  the  Duke's  house  "  at  Bradford,  though 
smaller,  is  more  beautiful — indeed,  j^erhaps  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  that  we  possess.  The  following  description  by  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Elizabethan  will  serve  to  explain  its 
typical  character : — 

"  Tlie  front  has  two  .storeys,  toppetf  liy  (ittics  under  tliree  sjables.  The 
central  window  projects  siiuarely;  the  side  windows  are  much  wider,  and 
eacli  projects  in  a  small  semi-circular  bow.  Over  the  windows  is  a  beau- 
tiful flat  balustradiiifj,  not  in  the  least  Italian,  yet  not  Gothic.  This  balus- 
tradiug  is  typically  Elizabethan ;  and  on  the  terrace  and  steps  into  the 
gardeu  it  is  of  the  same  character,  but  of  a  different  pattern.  Between 
the  projecting  windows  are  others,  flat,  so  tliat  the  whole  front  is  taken 
up  witli  a  series  of  lights,  those  ou  the  ground-Hoor  being  interrupted 
oiJy  by  the  entrauce.     These  windows  are  formed   by  stone  miillious,  two 
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trausoms,  in  oacli  n))oiuni,'-,  nniiiiiifj  jiloiifj  the  whole  front.  Tln'  i-liininoys 
are  plain  and  snuai-c,  set  eovnerwi.se.  Tlii'n^  are  two  "fables  at  tlie  side  of 
the  liouse.  witli  four  tall,  i>lain,  douhle-eross  mullioued  windows  in  (wo 
storeys.  The  baek  is  very  like  tlie  front,  but  plainer.  Tll(^  entrance  door- 
way from  tlie  terrace  is  the  only  place   wliero  we  see  any  Italian  features, 


CHAPEL    AT    IGIITIIA5I    MOTE. 

(Vii  itniiisiiui  :'/  r.  Colncr-Fcniiisson,  Esq.) 


two  graceful,  but  very  plain,  engaged  columns  standing  on  either  side. 
Unlike  so  many  houses  of  tlie  period,  tlie  duke's  has  no  courtyard,  tho 
centre  being  occupied  by  a  wide  newel  stair,  an  unusual  but  vciy  pleasing 
feature.  The  rooms  are.  of  course,  magnificently  lighted,  and  are  light  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  The  ceilings  are  beautifully  de<-orated  with 
plaster  fret-work.  There  is  not,  except  in  a  kind  of  cresting  over  (ho 
door,  and  the  Ijalustrades  already  mentioned,  an  inch  of  ornament  auj'where ; 
yet  the  effect  is  ornamental  in  no  sliglit  degree.  Tlie  whole  front  is 
about   50    feet   liigh,  about    tiO  wiji.-.     .     .     .     There    can   be    little    doubt 
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tlial  the  same  areliiteet  dcsiffiied  both  it  aiitl  Longleat.  In  rach  thoro  is 
the  sauio  ri'liaiife  iipou  proportion,  ratlicr  than  upon  ornament,  to  ensure 
an  ornamental  eifoct,  the  samo  alnnuhmt  fenestration,  tlie  same  l)eautifnl 
parapet  work,  and,  as  compared  wifli  ei>utem)iorary  liuililiiifrs,  the  samo 
freshness  and  originality."  ' 

RenaiBsance  Not,    ^^erliaps,    quite  abreast  of  the  Italianised  IJlizabctliaii, 

but,  as  one  may  say,  at  its  girths,  came  the  new  style,  which 
owed  nothing  to  Gothic,  but  was  ■wholly  the  product  of  the 
classical  Renaissance.  Of  great  buildings  in  this  style  few 
seem  to  have  been  erected,  though  Gresham's  Royal  Exchange 
may  possibly  have  been  an  exception ;  but  none  of  these,  so 
far  as  is  known,  remain.  Have,  or  Havenius,  of  Cleves,  seems  to 
have  been  the  architect  of  the  Exchange,  and  he  certainly  was 
of  the  gate  of  Virtue  and  Wisdom,  and  of  the  gate  of  Honour  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  The  former  of  these  was  completed 
in  1567,  the  latter  in  1.574 ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was 
between  those  very  years  that  Longleat  was  being  built.  In 
both  gates  the  archway  is  slightly  pointed.  Both  are  adorned 
with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  both  are  charming.  The  Gate  of 
Honour  is,  indeed,  by  itself  sufficient  to  keep  Have's  name  from 
being  forgotten.  Although  the  details  are  not  quite  pure,  the 
ensemble  is  of  the  most  delicate  beauty  and  balance ;  and  this 
gate,  crowned  Avith  a  small  temple-like  structure  of  the  C'orintli- 
ian  order,  forms  one  of  the  few  gems  of  jiure  Renaissance  work 
in  this  country.  Not  mmaturally,  the  feeling  for  classical  worlc 
seems  to  have  taken  more  root  in  the  miiversities,  though  the 
proof  of  this  is  mostly  evidenced  by  later  examples.  Elsewhere 
one  can  almost  fancy  that  one  sees  faint  glimmering  signs  of  a 
Gothic  revival.  Thus  Wollaton,  connnenced  the  year  after 
Longleat  was  finished,  shows  a  stronger  Gothic  feeling.  Long- 
ford, connnenced  in  1591,  when  Wollaton  was  being  com- 
pleted, has  less  Italian  dimitv  than  either,  thoufrh  the  use  of 
the  order  as  a  means  of  decoration  is  more  profuse.  There  is  a 
jumbling  of  motives  too.  The  Doric  pillars  which  adorn  the 
porch  immediately  support  pointed  arches,  while  those  aboA'e 
them  are  circulai-.  On  the  whole,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  anarchy  in  archi- 
tecture which  was,  a  little  later,  to  be  expressed  in  the  quaint 
form  to  which  the  name  Jacobean  has  been  given. 

'  Loftie,  ••  lui^'o  Jones  and  Christopher  Wren,"  p.  titi,  se/j. 
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The  i-eigii  of  Elizabeth,  though  an  Augustan  age  in  hterature, 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  great  outburst  of  talent  in  the 
direction  either  of  painting  or  sculpture.  But  the  first  English 
school  of  painting  dates  from  that  reign.  It  was  a  school  of 
miniature,  and  was  destined  to  have  a  long  life,  though  never  to 
develop  into  anything  ot  (piite  European  excellence.     Neverthe- 


MCIIOLAS    niLLIAUD,    I!Y    HIMSELF. 


less,  the  tradition  is  unbroken  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
time  of  George  lY.  :  and  Cosway  may,  not  nnfairly,  be  designated 
as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Nicholas  Hilliard.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  any  artist  had 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  this  form  of  ]iainting.  Of  course 
Holbein,  Zucchero,  Van  Cleef,  Van  Heere,  the  Terlings,  and 
others  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  in  dealing  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  occasionally  painted  "portraits  in  little"; 
but  probably  the  first  miniaturist  jjure  and  simple  was   Nicholas 


SIR     PHIL  P    SIDNEV. 
(6^   /sane  Oluer.) 


HENRY.     PRINCE    or    WALES. 
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iini    in   Nicholas 
Hilliari 


Hilliard.     Ho  was  a  J)GVoiishiro   man   of  good   family, 
1547,  and  began  life  as  a  goldsmith.     He  was,  to  stuin'  cxicni, 
self-taught,  and  pi-ofosscd  to  have  modelled  himself  on   licillicin, 
thonidi,  in  truth,  he  seems  to  have  owed  more  to   the  old  missal 
painters,  whom  he  resend)les  both  in  his  cip;i(|uc   colours,  in  his 
use  of  gold  to  heighten  the  effect  of  ornament,  and  by  a  certain 
flatness  and  absence  of  shadow.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
cocious genius,  and  to  have  begun  to  paint  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen.    There  are  miniatures  by  him  of  Henry   \l[.   and  Henry 
YHL,  and  of  Jane  Seymour 
and  her  son,  though  obviously 
some  of  these  could  not  have 
been     taken     from     the    life. 
Queen     Elizabeth     was      fre- 
quently   jwinted    by    Hilliard 
— old  Hilliard,  as  he  is  called 
to  distinguish   him    from   his 
son  Lawrence,  also  a  miniature 
painter.     He  lived   till   1619  : 
and    James   I.  rewarded    him 
in  a  characteristic  manner,  by 
the  grant  of   a   monopoly   of 
reproducing  the  royal  image. 
He  foixnd  a  younger  rival,  and 
indeed   much    more    than    a 
rival,     in     Isaac     Oliver,     or 
Olivier.     He    was    apparently 
of  French  extraction,  as    the 

notes  in  his  pocket-book,  -which  has  been  preserved,  are  partly  Isaac 
m  that  language.  He  was  born  in  1556 ;  and  his  work,  as 
Dr.  Propert  excellently  says,  is  "  second  to  none  in  the  whole 
history  of  miniature  art."  Isaac  Oliver  piu'sued  his  laborious 
profession  mitil  his  death  in  KilT.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Peter,  a  miniaturist  of  almost  equal  excellence,  to 
wliom  his  father  bequeathed  the  refusal  of  his  works  "at  fyv'O 
shillings  in  a  pound  cheaper  than  any  would  pay  for  them." 
He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Charles  I.,  who  employed  him  to 
make  reduced  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Royal  collec- 
tions. Out  of  the  same  school  came  a  long  line  of  miniaturists, 
including    Balthazar   Gerbier,   knighted   by    Charles    in    1()28, 
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Tl(>li{>rt  Peake  who  is  known  to  have  received  payment  from  the 
Cuuiuil  in  1612,  Hoskin.s,  and  the  two  ('oopers,  his  nephews,  of 
whom  Samnel  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  the  l)est  known  ;  but  these, 
tliongh  most  of  them  at  work  in  the  early  jiart  of  Charles's  reiLfn 
belong  properly  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Eestoration. 

In  the  other  and  higher  branches  of  painting  England  was 
less  fortunate.  The  insatiable  vanity  of  the  Queen  would,  no 
<U)nbt,  have  given  us  a  richer  harvest,  had  not  that  vanity  been 
constrained  bj'  an  equally  imperative  jiarsimonj-.  The  collection 
of  royal  portraits  is,  however,  considerable,  though,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  the  woi'k  of  second-rate  Dutchmen  or  Italians. 
"A  pale  Roman  nose,  a  head  loaded  with  crowns  and  powdered 
with  diamonds,  a  vast  ruff,  a  vaster  fai'dingale,  and  a  bushel  of 
pearls,  are  the  features  by  which  everybody  knows  the 
pictures  of  the  Queen  of  England."  Walpolo's  sarcastic  descrip- 
tion is  certainly  graphic  enough. 

Federigo  Zucchero,  an  Umbrian,  is  the  greatest  Italian  who 
painted  "her  Grace"  (p.  527) ;  and  Lucas  Van  Heere,  Ketel,  Marc 
Gerhardt  of  Bruges,  and  Cornelis  ^'room  are  believed  to  have 
had  the  same  honour.  But  once  more  we  have  a  list  of  foreign 
names,  and  no  considerable  native  artist  seems  to  have  risen 
to  paint  the  features  of  a  reign  prolific  above  all  others  in  men 
wliose  portraits  were  worth  painting. 

A  large  importation  of  coined  Spanish  gold  had  been  one  of 
the  suggestive  incidents  of  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and 
consequently,  on  Elizabeth's  accession,  the  usual  demand  for  gold 
coin  was  somewhat  diminished.  But  soon  after  her  accession  a 
commission  was  issued  to  Sir  Edmund  Peckham  and  others  for 
a  coinage  of  sovereigns,  angels  and  angelets,  of  exceptionally  tine 
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gold,  representiiiL;-  the  values  of  tliirty,  ten,  iind  five  sliillings  ro- 
spectivelj-.  At  the  saino  time,  in  tiie  Crown  gold  (of  the  orclinriiy 
twenty-two   carats   fineness)    there   were   issncd   sovereigns   (of 

twenty  sliilHiigs)  and  half-sove- 
reigns, erowns  and  ludf-erowns,  of 
lirdportionate  value.  By  ]>roela- 
niation,  too,  the  earlier  silver  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  tin'ec- 
luurths  of  its  value — pennies,  half- 
groats,  and  the  rest,  except  certain 
testoons,  wliieh  were  excejited  on 
the  ground  of  excei)tinnal  inferiority.  Suhsequently  there  was 
an  issue  of  old  standard  silver,  including,  besides  the  ordinary 
denominations,  the  threc-halfpcnn}-  -jiiece,  and  that  most 
singular  coin,  the  silver  three  fartlungs.  Host  of  the  base  coins 
were  got  into  the  treasury,  but  not  without  a  good  deal  of  ditti- 
culty.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  panic  in  the  earl}-  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  but  it  was  put  an  end  to  in  a  heroic  fashion 
(<;/'.  p.  490).  In  1501  a  final  proclamation  was  issued,  lowering 
the  values  without  decreasing  the  pureness  of  the  coinage.  A 
list  is  subjoined : — 


Currency 
Reform. 


TiniKK-lI  \I.11'ENXY    I'H'.CK. 


Gold 


Fine  Gold 


Crown  Gold 


/  SovoriMgu  fonuorlv  ourroiit  ;\t  3("V-  t 

1  Real 

i  Augi'l  „  „ 

\  Half-aiio-el 

/  Sovei-eig'u  ,,  ,, 

'  Halt'-soverfijju  .,  „ 

I  Crown  .,  ,, 

V  HaU'-t'rown 


30/-  t( 

pass  f„r  -JO/-. 

15/- 

15/-. 

10/- 

<'/8. 

5/- 

3/4. 

20/- 

13/4. 

10/- 

t>/8- 

5/- 

3/4. 

2/(i 

1/8. 
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'  Shilling   to   pass   fur         -/8. 
\  i  Shilliug     „  .,  -li. 

Silver  <  i  Sliilliiifj     „  .,  -I± 

I  Tliroo  Half-iieniiy  Pieces-  /I. 
V  Tlirce  Farthing  Pieces       -/Oi. 

Ill  addition  three  groats  were  to  serve  as  8d.,  throe  lialf-groats  as  4d., 
and  tliree  pennies  as  2d. 

There  were  a  great  many  .stipplenientary  and  later  coinages 

(luring  the  long  reign 
of  the  Queen.  Those  of 
jjouison,  which  included 
angels,  angelets,  quar- 
ter-angels, half  and 
quarter  shillings,  three- 
halfpenny  and  three- 
farthing  pieces,  and 
pennies,  were  specially 
2iotable.  The  use  of 
private  tokens  increased 
steadil}- ;  lead,  leather,  and  base  metals  of  various  kinds  being 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  aljundance  of  these  was  so  great 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  legalise  the  situation,  and  in  157G  a 
licence  for  their  issue  was  granted  to  the  town  of  Bristol.  A  copper 
coinage  was  even   proposed,   and   not  only   received   the  royal 


A    SIXPENNY    PIECE. 


A    SHILLING. 


fiat,  but  dies  were  prepared  for  the  jjurpose  ;  yet  it  appears  that 
no  issue  was  ever  made,  the  existing  specimens  being  sujjposed 
to   be   only  patterns.     The   reform   of  the   couiage   was  justly 
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considered  by  Elizabeth  to  be  onr  nf  the  glories  of  her  reign 
but  her  method  of  dealinL;'  with  the  excej)tionally  bad  silver 
was  characteristic.  It  \vas  transferred  in  large  quantities  to 
Ireland,  and  notwithstanding  its  original  inferiority,  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  this  base  silver,  only  three  ounces  tine,  were 
further  diluted  into  eight  thousand  pounds  of  Irish  currency. 

A  special  feature  of  the  reign  was  a  coinage  for  the  Indian 
trade.  The  natives  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  to  Spanish 
money,  but  the  (^>uecn  objected  to  its  use  by  her  subjects. 
Accordingly,  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  sixpences  were  issued  to 
the  East  Indian  traders,  but  it  was  found  necessar_y  to  adjust 
their  weight  according  to  the  Spanish  piastre.  These  coins 
have  the  shield  of  arms  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
portcullis.  The  portraiture  exhibited  on  Queen  Elizabeth's 
coins  is  excellent,  even  on  some  of  the  tokens. 
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DuRi\(;  the  fifteenth  century  the  f'eiir  of  llir  .sujnTnaliiral 
was  slowly  drawing  round  the  minds  of  the  peu|ile  of  Western 
Kurope.  Hitherto  tlie  magic  of  the  jjeojjle  had  been  ol'  the 
nature  of  folklore,  reminiscences  of  pagan  worship  uliii-li  had 
become  heresy  by  the  conquest  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but 
when,  in  1398,  the  Sorhonne  |)ublis]ied  its  twenty-seven  articles 
dealing  with  conjurations,  with  images  of  devils,  and  sorcery, 
it  gave  the  widest  possible  advertisement  to  the  crime.  We 
have  shown  how  popularbeliefin  the  demoniac  compact  gradually 
took  shape  and  grew  (Vol.  II.,  p,  11 2);  but  it  did  wot  loom 
large  in  the  public  mind  till  in  the  fifteentli  century  the 
accusation  of  sorcery  began  to  be  used  as  a  political  weapon, 
chiefly  against  women.  Thus  in  1419,  Joan,  the  Queen 
Dowager,  was  connnittcd  to  prison  for  sorcery  against  Henry 
v.,  and  her  associate.  Friar  John  Randolph,  taken  in  Jersey, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  We  have  the  charges  against  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  Jane  Shore,  whom  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  were  afterwards  accused  of  assisting.  In  Scotland,  too, 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  brother  of  James  III.  (1460-1 4<S8),  was  bled  to 
death  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  magical  practices 
against  his  brother ;  and,  subsequently,  twelve  witches  and 
four  Avizards  were  burnt  to  death  in  Edinburgh  for  the  same 
crime. 

At  the  end  of  that  century,  what  has  been  well  called 
a  diabolical  nightmare  fell  on  Europe — a  nightmare  wdiich 
weighed  on  our  country  for  over  a  century.  In  1484  Innocent 
YIII.  issued  his  celebrated  bull  against  the  witches  of  Germany, 
enumerating  the  evils  they  wrought,  and  appointing  inquisitors 
to  put  down  the  scandal  It  is  dithcult  to  sa}'  wdiat  the  effect 
of  this  was — a  single  inquisitor  burns  900  in  fifteen  years,  500 
are  burned  in  one  city  in  three  months.  The  wave  of  terror 
did  not  reach  England  in  any  force  till  near  the  middle  of 
the  century.  It  shows  itself  almost  simultaneously  in  England 
and  Scotland  by  the  revival  of  the  old  charges  of  sorcery. 
This  was  one  of  the  crimes  Avhich  fell  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  King's  Council  (Vol.  II.,  p.  6.5.5),  of  which  few  recoi'ds 
exist ;  but  we  find  from  them  that  Ci-oniwell  issued  a  prcjo 
iamation    forbidding    it,    and    Lord    Hungerford,    in    England 
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(1540),    and    Lady   Glanmis,   sister   of  the    Earl    «('  Aiii,nis — a 
Douglas  (lo;}7) — were  executed  i'or  attcni]iting  the  lives  »i'  ihcir 
respective  monarclis.     As  Ilcury  grew  older,  and   liis  thirst  tor 
liliMid  grew  strong,  the  I'car  of  witchcraft  increased;  and  in  1541 
the  tirst  Act    against    witchcraft    (33    Henry  A'lII.,   c.  S)    was  Legislation 
passed,  the  ■■  tricesiniotertio  of  Henry,"  quoted  in  Iten  .idiisnii's  ^(^'^^^^ 
Alclicmiftt.     The    ])ractices    it    forbade  were    the   devising    and   craft, 
practising  invocations  to    find  gold   and   silver,  or  to  dcstro\-  a 
neighbour's  person  or  goods  ;  the  making  images  of  men,  angels, 
devils,  beasts,  or  fowls ;  of  burying  crowns,  sceptres,  swords,  rings, 
glasses ;  and  of  telling  where  things  lost  or   stolen    should    be 
found.     The  j^enalty  was  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.     In 
the  same  year  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  afi'righted  Parliament 
making  it    felony,  without    clergy,  to  fotmd  any  prophecy    on 
badges,  or  field  beasts,  fowls,  etc.,  worn  in  arms  (which  might 
bi'ing    them    into   trouble    with    our    lord    the    king) ;    and    on 
July  1st  a  Welsh  minstrel  suffered  under  the  Act. 

In  the  first  I'arliament  of  Edward  VI.  the  Acts  of  this 
session  were  rej^ealed,  with  few  exceptions ;  but  witches  were 
not  thereby  set  free,  since  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  was 
untouched  (1  Edward  YL,  c.  12).  Indeed,  in  1549,  Cranmer's 
visitation  directs  the  clergy  to  incpiire  after  u.sers  of  charms, 
etc.,  and  to  present  them  to  the  archdeacon.  During  the 
reign  of  Alary  the  hunt  for  heretical  doctrine  was  so  keen 
that  we  have  no  record  of  witch  burning:  but  in  one  of  the  first 
sermons  preached  before  Elizabeth  in  1558  by  Jewell,  he 
took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  widespread  sin  of  sorcery.  In 
15()2  Henry's  law  was  re-enacted  in  a  more  merciful  form 
5  Elizabeth,  c.  1(5),  the  first  oflence  being  punished  by  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  four  exposures  in  the  pillory,  a  second  con- 
viction being  felony.  It  seems  that  for  .some  time  there  wore 
few  prosecutions  under  the  Ai-t,  but  in  1575  a  witch  persecution 
was  begun,  though  not  carried  out  with  the  ferocity  of  that 
begun  and  can-iod  on  by  James.  In  157(i  two  children,  and 
Mildred  Norrington,  the  maid  of  Westwell,  were  pilloried. 
Soon  the  madness  spread.  In  1577  a  waxen  image  of  Eliza- 
beth Avas  picked  up,  and  Dr.  Dee  was  consulted  as  to  the  best 
moans  of  guarding  her  Grace:  but  his  measiuvs  were  in- 
effectual, for  next  year  ,shc  suffered  greatly  from  pains  in  her 
teeth,  and  Dee  was  again  apjilied    to.     Such    an    cvidont    case 
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of  sorceiy  was  not  neglected:  the  ordinaries  actively  took  up 
the  search  for  witches — witness  the  fate  of  Simon  Pembroke, 
who,  being  observed  to  bo  lucky  at  dice,  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  ordinary  at  Soutliwark.  But  being  in  the  act  of  passing 
some  money  to  the  proctor,  his  head  sank,  and  he  died  ;  where- 
upon he  was  searched,  and  they  founda  tin  man  liolding  three  dice, 
marked  "  chance  the  dice  fortunately,'  and  "  five  devilish  books 
on  conjuration  and  most  abominable  practices."  After  1571) 
the  persecution  ceased  for  a  time,  perhaps  discouraged  by  the 
publication  of   Eeginald    Scot's    "Discoverie    of  Witchcraft,"  a 

learned  and  sensible  book,  con- 
si<lcriug  the  state  of  popular 
belief  Almost  the  only  other 
execution  for  witchcraft  in  the 
reign  after  this  was  the  famous 
Warboys  case  in  1593,  when 
three  persons  named  Sanniels 
were  executed  for  bewitching,  in 
1590,  the  five  children  of  the 
Throgmorton  fVunily,  with  seven 
servants.  Lady  Cromwell  and 
others.  The  story  of  this  case 
is  more  fully  preserved  than 
usual,  since  Sir  Sanuiel  Crom- 
well, as  lord  of  the  manor, 
founded  an  annual  sermon  on 
witchcraft  to  be  preached  eveiy 
Lady-Day  in  Huntingdon  by  a 
D.D.  or  13.D.  of  (\)ueen's  College, 
Cambridge,  out  of  the  property 
of  the  felons  which  escheated  to  him. 

Our  survey  of  English  alchemy  in  the  previous  volume 
brought  us  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its 
evidence  of  a  revival  of  study  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  We  know  of  few  alchemists  in 
the  early  jjart  of  the  sixteenth.  Sir  Robert  Greene,  of  Welb}' 
(1467-1538),  who  is  s|:)oken  of  as  Comes  Palatinus,  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  Robert  Freelove  in  1536  makes  a  copy 
of  Lully's  works,  which  he  values  at  £20.  In  1550  he  trans- 
lates Bacon's  "  Radix  Mundi,"  and  seems  to  have   been   living;' 
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in  the  Savoy  in  1506.  The  issue  of  base  coin  in  Henry  and 
Edward's  reigns  produced  tlie  usual  result  of  a  plentiful  crop 
of  alchemists.  Men  of  all  classes  joined  in  the  search  for 
riches,  from  the  yeomen  of  Kent  to  the  treasurer  of  Euulaiid. 
The  Queen  accepted  the  dedication  of  many  of  the  works  on 
alchemy,    and    perhaps    with    propriety,    fa-    the    philosopher's 
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stone  was,  as  Jonson  says  in  the  Alchemist,  "a  wealth  unfit 
for  any  private  subject "  ;  and  the  fate  prophesied  to  its  owner 
was  no  unlilvcly  one — 

'■  You  may  oome  to  end 
Tlip  iviimaiit  of  your  days  iu  a  loathed  prison 
By  sjjeakiug  of  it." 
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The  work  of  'riioiiuis  L'harnock  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  way  in  which  he  proceeded.  The  potter  makes  him 
some  large  vessels  for  furnaces,  and  he  has  to  tell  him  for 
what  they  are  to  be  used.  Then  the  carpenter  makes  a  stand 
for  theni ;  and,  lastly,  he  has  to  go  to  Chiddingfold  in  Surrey 
to  the  glass-blower  to  get  his  vessels  blown.  Lastly,  we  have 
an  account  of  his  troubles  and  trials  enduag  up  with  the 
neighbouring  gentleman  wlm  impresses  him  to  serve  for  the 
relief  of  Calais,  when  he  breaks  up  his  furnaces  with  a 
hatchet,  and  marches  forth  "  with  a  cross  upon  his  back  "  to 
serve  as  a  soldier.  A  note  in  one  of  the  Sloane  MSS.  tells 
that  the  price  of  a  glass  body  for  a  still,  i.e.  a  wide-necked 
Hask,  was  2s.  6d.  for  the  gallon  size,  or  Is.  6d.  for  a  potell,  at 
this  period.  It  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  alchemists  had 
minor  secrets  not  to  be  disdained  by  any  women  ;  "  water  to 
cleanse  and  keep  bright  the  skin  and  Hesh,  a  precious  water 
for  purifying  and  preserving  the  teeth,  etc.,"  are  among  the 
secrets  imparted  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  one  of  them,  Ralph 
Rabbard,  in  1574.  A  London  haberdasher  translates  LuUy;  a 
Bristol  customer  forms  a  manuscript  library  of  alchemy  :  the 
"  Master  of  the  Engynes  "  has  other  translations  made  for  him  ; 
the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinit}^  resigns  his  chair  to 
study  it  more  freely — facts  like  these  testify  to  the  widespread 
interest.  In  truth,  though  we  cannot  yet  discern  it,  the  birth 
of  science  was  at  hand. 
Paraoei.  Por  tifteen  years  an   extraoi'dinary  man,  Paracelsus  (1526- 

Science.  1541),  held  the  attention  of  Europe.  The  grossness  of  his 
language  and  his  hearty  animalism  are  the  things  that  strike 
a  modern  observer  most ;  but  in  his  own  time,  among  the 
men  hit  so  hard  by  the  "  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Yirorum," 
neither  his  language,  his  gluttony,  nor  his  drunkenness  would 
be  so  great  as  to  be  noticeable.  What  was  extraordinary  was 
his  bold  revolt  against  authority,  and  the  application,  in  some 
measure,  of  common  sense  to  medicine.  We  ai-e  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  him  here  because  he  gave  publicity  to  a  new 
theory  of  the  chemical  elements  of  bodies.  The  medieval 
theory  was  that  metals  consisted  of  mercury  and  suliihur,  the 
impurities  of  which  made  the  difference  between  them,  while 
earths  were  bodies  of  a  dift'event  nature.  The  theory  after 
Paracelsus   seems   to   have   been   tliat   all    bodies    consisted   of 
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uiorcnry,  sul|iliiir.  and  sail.  In  which  was  soon  ailih'(l  phloi^'iii. 
The  siiliihur  ul'  llie  hoily  was  ihr  inllaMiiiiahlc  jiart  of  ii,  ihc 
mercury  was  tluit  whieli  could  lie  siiblinu'd  or  coUeclcd  iVoiu 
the  smoke,  and  I  he  salt  was  the  ash  or  earthy  substance  left 
when  it  was  burnt.  These  are  the  chemical  elements  against 
the  theory  of  which  JJoyle  wrote  the  "  Scciitical  Chymist." 
Another  characteristic  of  Paracelsus  was  his  unbridled  imagin- 
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ation.  A  whole  mytholog}'  of  elves  and  salamanders  is  described 
in  liis  works.  The  "hoinuncuhis"  of  Goethe,  the  flower  re- 
vived from  its  burnt  ashes  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  weapon- 
salve,  demogorgon,  etc.,  of  other  writers,  all  passed  through  or 
sprung  from  Paracelsus.  If  he  was  in  one  sense  a  great  man, 
he  was  in  every  way  a  great  charlatan. 

From  his  time  alchemy  became    the    peculiar    ])ro|)erty    of 
charlatans  and  visionaries.     Typical  examples  are  found  in  the 
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Dee  and  famous  association  of  Dee  and  Kelly.  The  latter,  an  almost 
Keuy.  uneducated  man,  is  first  heard  of  in  1578  as  an  alchemical 
writer;  in  1580  his  ears  were  clipped  for  coining  base  money; 
in  1582  he  became  associated  with  Dee  in  magic  and  alchemy, 
and  in  1583  they  went  abroad.  In  December  158G,  Kelly 
wrought  the  projection,  and  gave  away  a  large  number  of  gold 
rings  on  his  daughter's  marriage ;  and  when,  after  various 
adventures.  Dee  left  him  and  returned  to  England,  Kelly  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Emperor.  He  was  finally  killed  in  endeavouring 
to  escape,  1595.  Dee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  son  of  a 
servant  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  became  known  first  as  a  mathe- 
matician, writing  of  algebra,  astronomy,  astrology,  and  geometry. 
At  about  the  age  of  forty  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  turned 
towards  the  Neo-PIatonist  writers,  and  he  wrote  an  extraordinary 
little  book  called  "  Monas  Hioroglyphica  "  at  Antwerp,  1505,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Empcior  Maximilian,  on  the  properties  and  parts  of 
the  alchemical  sign  for  mercury.  After  visiting  this  Emjjeror  he 
returned  to  England,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Queen 
early  in  1568,  in  which  he  imparted  to  her  the  great 
secret  contained  in  that  work.  He  now  seems  to  have 
engaged  in  the  study  of  alchemy  and  of  magic.  In  1574 
he  wrote  to  Burghlej-,  asking  leave  to  search  for  hidden 
treasure  (which  was  illegal),  and  offering  to  halve  any  that  he 
found  with  him.  In  the  same  year  the  Ci)ueen  visited  him  to  see 
the  sjjirits  in  his  famous  specula  (one  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Biitish  Museum).  In  1579  he  revealed  the  secret  of  the  elixir 
to  Roger  Cooko — a  secret  which  he  himself  afterwards  learnt  in 
15iS6  from  Kelly.  While  giving  Dee  credit  for  his  wide  learning, 
his  undoubted  ability  and  zeal,  we  cannot  but  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  his  excursions  to  the  Continent  covered  other  secrets 
than  alchemical  ones ;  and  that  he  Avas,  in  reality,  one  of 
Elizabeth's  pohtical  agents,  especially  when  we  remember  how 
the  Steganographia  of  Trithcmius,  a  book  of  magical  conjura- 
tions, was  shown  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  be  a  manual  of 
cryptograms  for  the  conveyance  of  secret  information. 
Astrology.  The   connection   between    astrology   and    alchemy,    always 

intimate,  was  never  closer  than  in  the  period  mider  notice. 
Norton's  poem  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  520)  had  given  the  proper 
astrological  periods  foi-  each  stage  of  the  "  great  woi'k,"  and 
this  work  is  only  named  as  one  of  many  others  because   it  is 
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in  English  ;  astrolog\^  was  universally  believed  in.  As  tiiuo 
wore  on,  people  lietrun  to  doiilit,  tirst  the  rules  of  one  or  the 
other  master  of  the  art,  and  then  the  very  foundations  of 
it;  till  at  last  the  triumph  of  the  Copernican  system  de- 
stroyed the  fundamental  basis  of  astrology,  leaving  it  to  be 
driven  out  of  court  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
though  the  fultillcd  prcdictious  of  the  Co  mm  on  weal  tin  astro- 
logers are  still  appealed  to  as  proofs  of  the  science.  Yet 
even  to  the  present  day  our  language  bears  token  of  the 
belief  and  some  of  the  finest  i)assages  in  Shakespeare  and 
Milton   owe   their   beauty    to    the   cant  of  the  astrologer. 

The  foundation  of  an  English  school  of  medicine  by  Liu-  Astrology 
acre,  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1.5LS,  tendeil,  if  Medicine. 
anvthiug,  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  astrology  on  popular 
belief  The  great  Greek  physicians  were  believers  in  it,  making 
it  a  tirst  condition  of  success  in  medicine  that  the  student 
sliould  understand  astrology.  The  doctrines  of  the  complexions, 
humours,  and  tpuilities  were  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
astronomical  theories  in  vogue — so  nuich  so  that  the  greatest 
physician  of  his  day,  Jerome  Cardan,  was  also  the  first 
astrolom'r.  Called  to  Scotland  in  1552  to  cure  Cardinal 
Hamilton,  he  was  tempted  to  pass  through  England  and 
give  an  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  king's  health.  His 
accoinit  shows  plainly  that  the  chief  desire  among  the  nobles 
of  the  court  was  to  get  from  the  most  I'enowned  astrologer 
of  the  day  some  information  as  to  how  long  Edward  would  live. 
Accordingly  he  calculated  his  nativity,  which  stands  first  of 
twelve  nativities  published  in  full  by  Cardan.  The  stars 
showed  a  sutticiently  long  life,  with  sicknesses  at  the  ages  of 
23,  34,  and  55.  But  wliat  the  stars  failed  to  reveal  to 
him,  his  own  common  sense  told  him,  and  he  hurried 
away  from  England.  Scarcely  had  he  returned  when  the 
news  of  the  king's  death  reached  him :  and  Cardan,  in- 
stead of  suppressing  his  predictions,  added  to  them  a  chapter, 
"  What  I  thought  afterwards  about  it."  When  in  England, 
Cardan  lodged  with  Sir  John  Cheke  (p.  2S()),  perhaps  the  most 
learned  man  in  England,  with  whom  he  may  liave  seen  the 
experiments  of  Eden  the  alchemist  in  the  Tower,  and  where 
certainly  Dr.  Dee  made  his  acquaintance,  and  saw  the  fomous 
masrie  rins:  tliat  Cardan  wore. 
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Natural  Science  in  England,  as  in  modern  Europe  generally, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  dorinitely  set  going  till 
the  seventeenth  century.  Before  then  everything  is  tentative. 
At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  along  with  or  following  the 
liunianistic  movement,  there  had  been  a  movement  of  return  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences — mathematical,  physical,  and 
biological — that  had  been  carried  forward  some  distance  by 
the  ancients,  but  in  the  intervening  period  had  made  little 
or  no  progress.  For  a  century  or  more  nothing  had  come  of  the 
movement  in  special  science  beyond  a  few  now  ol  isrrvations 
that  were  waiting  to  be  organised,  and  some  important 
theories  that  had  not  yet  found  verification.  The  philosophers, 
indeed,  in  trying  to  work  out  new  systems,  aimed  at  an 
explanation  of  the  whole  of  Nature,  and  sometimes,  by 
taking  up  the  most  promising  generalisations,  were  able  to 
go  beyond  both  ancient  and  medieval  thinkers  in  their 
cosmical  conceptions.  But  for  this,  peculiar  insight  was 
needed.  New  conceptions  of  the  world,  such  as  were  in- 
volved in  the  Copernican  astronomy,  could  not  yet  be  forced 
on  reluctant  minds  by  undeniable  facts ;  and  not  till  this 
has  taken  place  can  a  scientific  theory  be  regarded  as  fully 
proved.  In  the  meantime,  the  state  of  things  in  relation 
to  scientific  research  was  not  the  same  as  at  the  close  of 
antiquity.  If  there  was  little  more  actual  knowledge,  there 
had  been  a  long  preparatory  process,  which  was  soon  to 
jjroduce  its  effect.  In  the  fourth  century  men's  minds  were 
turning  away  from  science,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  they   were   returning  to  it. 

The  dialectical  disputes  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  not  been 
altogether  wasted.  B3'  means  of  them  new  precision  had  at 
least  been  given  to  language :  and  language  of  a  higher 
degree  of  precision  was  needed  to  make  modern  scientific 
analysis  possible.  Even  before  modern  languages  were  used 
for  scientific  or  philosophical  purposes,  the  Latin  that  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Scholastics  could  adapt 
itself  to  the  more  analytic  turn  of  modern  thought.  Other 
new  instruments,  both  of  a  syndiolic  and  of  a  material  kind, 
were  awaiting  scientific  use.  The  much  more  convenient 
system    of  numerals  introduced    b}-    the  Arabians,  from  what- 
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ever  soiu'ce  it  came  orit^'inallv,  and  tlic  iK^cjinninj^s  of  ali^'cliru  Aids, 
derived  from  tlicm,  were  to  be  tin;  basis  of  a  mor(;  adv;inccd 
mathematics.  The  mariner's  compass— knouii  to  have  been 
in  use  in  the  twelftli  ctntnrv — became  the  germ  of  the  new- 
science  of  magnetism.  And,  by  the  latter  ])art  of  the  .si.x- 
teenth  century,  constantly  renewed  attempts  to  make  dis- 
coveries in  tlir  reahn  of  external  nalurn  had  sprrad  aiiroad 
tlie    conviction  that    in    expt'riment    was    lo    lie  found    ihi'  key 

roote3,ti!2ic  tl)e  mojc  aptlp  be?  Uijougbte.  ilno  to  a-- 
iioiOf  tl)c  teDioufc  I'rpctition  of  tbcfc  iDoojDes :  icc-- 
quallr  to :  5  luill  fettc  aa  J  boc  often  in  U/ooifeebfca 
vaire  of  parallrics.o:  C5cmoU)c  lines  of  oiif  lengtbe, 
tl)U3:==,bicaureno2.2.thpnges,ranbfmoare 
cquallr.  2nDnoU)inarUctl}erenombrrs. 

1.  i4-2e-~i— •'f-?^^"^7l.f. 

2.  2c^.^. — .I8.f=.10  2.4'. 

J.      26.5- — h-io5£_-=i==9.5>-' — ioi£,— f— 2I5.f. 


4.  ip.ig, — F— I92.f'=l05..^ — I — io8f ic)i^ 

5.  1S.2£,— f- 2  4-f.=  8.5-.— H-2.2e,. 

6.  345- 12*2,— 4o2g,— f-48of — 9.5. 

I.        jn  tbc  firflc  tJjcrc  nppearc  tij.  2 .  nombcrs ,  tfjat  is 

t:;e  Fni.sT  use  of  the  sigx  of  equality. 

(Rcmnle,  "  ir;ic(s(o)iE  of  U'il,"  l.OJT.) 

to  truth  of  fact.  This  had  lieen  the  conviction  of  Roger  Bacon 
long  before  the  times  were  favourable  to  it.  It  was  preached 
by  Francis  Bacon  after  it  had  become,  among  philosophic 
opponents  of  scholasticism  and  small  bodies  of  scientific 
investigators,  a  note  of  the  new  time. 

For  the  special  period  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  there  is  Fruits 
little  that  is  striking  to  relate  in  the  Avay  of  new  discovery,  period. 
A  treatise  on  algebra,  entitled  "  The  AVhetstone  of  Wit,"  was 
published  by  Robert  Recorde,  in  1557.  This  work  is  the  first  in 
which  the  modern  sign  of  equality  is  used.  In  157G  the  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle  was  independentiv  discovered  by  Robert 
Norman,   having  been   observed  earlier   (1544),  liut   not    bv  an 
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Englishiiiun.  Xoriiian,  who  published  a  work  culled  "The 
Newo  Attractive  "  in  15X1,  was  recognised  by  Clilbert  {see  next 
chaj)ter)  as  a  precursor. 

GEORGE  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  in  all 
SAiNTSBURY.  countries  than  the  intense  and  ditiused  interest  in  education 
ture  of  Edu-  which  distinguished  it  (p.  112).  Nor  was  this  interest  of  the 
cation.  narrow   kind,  which   is  too  often  intended  when  we  speak  of 

education  in  oiu-  own  days.  The  newly  recovered  treasures  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  indeed,  beguiled  men  to  bestow  as  much 
attention  as  possible  on  them  and  to  introduce  others  to  them ; 
the  endeavour  to  imitate  the  ^perfections  of  the  classics  urged 
them,  though  for  some  time  in  a  shamefaced  and  apologetic 
manner,  to  cultivate  their  own  tongues;  the  increase  of  com- 
munication between  different  countries  for  commercial,  religious, 
and  political  purposes,  opened  to  them  the  modern  literatures 
and  languages ;  and  the  universal  curiosity  of  the  time  by 
degrees  directed  itself  into  the  various  branches  of  physical 
science.  But,  to  do  the  Renaissance  justice,  the  education  with 
which  it  chiefly  busied  itself  was  a  real  paideia,  a  real  attempt 
to  revive  and  extend  and  apply  to  contemporary  circumstances 
the  Greek  ideal  of  the  comjilete  culture  of  a  gentleman  in 
bodily  and  mental  exercises,  in  philosoph}',  in  religion,  in 
statecraft.  The  famous  passage  in  which,  almost  for  the  only 
time,  Rabelais  casts  aside  his  mask  and  mantle  of  humorous 
extravagance  and  portraj's  the  education  of  a  prince  as  he 
conceived  it,  is  but  the  capital  and  genial  exemplar  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  similar  attempts. 

England  was  by  no  means  behindhand  in  these  generous 
and  not  always  fantastic  speculations  and  practices.  Even 
before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  two  streams  of  the 
current — the  purely  scholastic  and  the  more  widely  paideuiic 
— had  been  represented  by  the  works  of  Cheke  and  Wilson,  at 
Cambridge,  for  the  one,  and  by  such  books  as  Elyot's  "  Gover- 
nour,"  and  Hoby's  translation  of  Castiglione's  "  Coin-tier "  for 
the  other.  But  the  two  currents  to  a  great  extent  met,  and 
were  best  represented  in  the  famous  work  and  personality  of 
Roger  Ascham,  whose  "  Schoolmaster,"  the  best  known  and 
perhajjs  the  best  example  of  the  whole  class,  was  written,  or 
at  least  finished,  when  his  royal  pupil  had  been  about  ten  years 
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on  the    lliroue,    thiiUL;li     it    was    not     ]ii'iiitc>il    till    1")70,    iitter 
Asehaiu's    own    deaili. 

This  was  one  of  tlio  littli^  books  wliicli  liave  good  fates.  It  ;^|c^ham's 
had  no  extniordinary  popuhirity  in  its  own  time,  bnt  it  was  master." 
taken  up  at  intervals  afterwards  by  [)crsons  of  literary 
influence — by  Upton  in  1711,  by  Dr.  Johnson  sixty  years  later, 
by  ilr.  Mayor  and  Jlr.  Arber  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago — and 
has  thus  been  constantly  kept  before  the  world  of  readers  for 
the  last  two  centuries.  And  so  it  deserved  to  be.  Aschani  had, 
indeed,  the  great  fiiult  of  hating  poetry  and  romance,  which 
may  be  one  reason  why  the  generations  that  immediately 
succeeded  him  paid  him  little  attention:  but  otherwise  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that  no  better  book  of  pedagogy  in  the 
best  sense  exists  in  English  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  language. 
Its  directions  for  the  mere  learning  of  the  tongues  are  very 
shrewd  and  sound,  but  the  general  spirit  of  the  book,  in  its 
hints  on  the  bringing-up  of  a  "yong  lentleman,"  is  better  still, 
and  gives  the  key  to  nuich  that  was  good,  if  not  best,  in  the 
nature  and  nurture  of  the  great  race  that  were  at  school  in 
Ascham's  own  day. 

No  one  exactly  followed  the  genial  author  of  "  Toxophilus  " 
(wherein,  long  before  the  "  Schoolmaster,"  he  had  vindicated 
the  rights  of  bodily  education)  in  his  combined  advantages  of 
representation  of  the  Court  and  practice  in  actual  educational 
work.  Florio,  indeed,  might  have  had  .some  claims  to  do  so, 
but  the  translator  of  Montaigne,  though  an  exceedingly  de- 
lightful writer,  was,  if  not  a  complete  Holofernes,  inidoubtedly 
somethmg  of  a  coxcoml).  Mulcaster,  the  Headmaster  of  St. 
Paul's  and  Merchant  Taylors,  Avhose  work  has  been  recently 
resuscitated  by  the  pious  and  most  jealous  care  of  the  late 
Mr.  R.  H.  Quick,  was  the  chief  follower  of  Ascham  in  the 
strictly  pedagogic  vein  during  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth. 
But  the  other  side,  the  larger  if  also  vaguer  education,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  caught  the  imagination  of  the  Renaissance, 
English  and  other,  so  strongly,  was  very  widely  represented 
and  cultivated.  It  was  represented,  indeed,  not  solely,  but 
mainly,  in  the  first  book  of  Elizabeth's  reign  which  attained 
to  really  commanding  notoriety,  and  it  may  even  be  said 
fame — a  book  which  was  endlessly  imitated,  wildly  extolled, 
and  after  a  time  fiercely  attacked  and  decried — the  celebrated 
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Lyiy's  "  Euphiies "   of    John    Lvly,   whidi    appcarwl    in    1579,   before 

"Euphues."  eithei'  Spenser  or  Sidney  had  pubhshed  anj'thing  of  importance. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  book  the  reading  of  which  is 
more  necessary  to  anyone  who  is  thoroughl}'  to  understand  the 
age  of  EHzabeth  from  the  hterary  side  than  "  Eujihues  " ;  but 
there  are  not  many  more  difhenlt  to  read.  The  merely 
literary  characteristics  of  it,  though  they  have  often  been 
strangely  misunderstood,  are  not  hard  to  sum  up.  They 
consist,  on  the  one  hand,  in  endless  antithesis :  on  the  other, 
in  an  endless  abuse  of  simile,  derived  partly  from  classical 
history  and  anecdote,  partly  from  the  strange  natural  history 
of  real  or  imaginary  birtis,  beasts,  and  fishes,  herbs,  flowers, 
and  minerals  which  had  gradually  possessed  the  mind  of  the 
later  middle  ages  and  earlier  Renaissance,  and  which  made  its 
mark  on  science  for  many  a  year  to  come.  But  the  matter  is, 
for  the  present  purpose,  more  important  than  the  manner. 
"Enphues"  is  the  woi-lc  of  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
O.xford  (which  he  describes  or  addresses  sometimes  under  its 
own  name,  more  commonly  under  that  of  "Athens"),  an 
aspirant  to,  and  soon  to  become — if  indeed,  he  was  not  already 
— a  fiimiliar  of  the  Court,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  ideal  of 
a  sort  of  educational  course,  at  once  affecting  body,  mind, 
manners,  sentiment,  and  business.  The  nearest  approach  to 
"Euphues"  in  all  other  literature  is  "  Wilhelm  ileister,"^nd 
both  the  differences  and  the  resemblances  are  invaluable, 
because  both  enlighten  us  as  to  the  character  of  the  attempt 
at  a  cosmopolitan  education.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
Goethe  was  the  last  person  who  seriously  aimed  at  this, 
though  Lyly  was  not  the  first. 
'■  The  The  book  consists  of  two  parts — "  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of 

0? Wiv^  Wit,"  and  "  Euphues  and  his  England."  The  scene  of  the  first 
is  laid  at  Naples,  and  the  stor)-,  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  story 
at  all,  turns  on  the  caprices  of  a  certain  Lucilla,  a  maiden  of 
great  beauty,  rank,  and  fortune,  Avho,  after  setting  the  friends 
Eui>hues  and  I'hilautus  at  variance  by  reason  of  their  love  for 
her,  is  false  to  both  and  chooses  a  fribble  named  Curio,  thereby 
breaking  her  father  Ferardo's  heart  and  inflicting  grinding 
torments  on  her  two  jilted  suitors.  Although,  however,  this 
is  what  may  be  called  the  plot,  there  is  next  to  no  incident 
to  work  it  out,  and  great  part   of   the   considerable   space   of 
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the  section  is  allotted  to  an  enormous  epistle  from  "  Eu])hues  to 

Philautus,"  after  Lncilla  has  made  fools  of  both :  to  a  (lialog-uo 

of  the  orthodox  kind  between  "  Eiiplmes  and  Atheos,"  whom  he 

converts,  and  to  an  episode  between  the  two  called  "  Kuphues 

antl    his    Ephoebus "    (see    infra),    which    ccmtaiiis    a    cnmpletc 

theory  of  education,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  kernel 

and   most    important    pan    of   the    whole    work.        It    contains 

both   the  plan  and  the   cii1ol;V' — a  little  vanue   and   rhetorical, 

but  decidedly  sound  on  the  whole — of  an  education  directed 

not  more  to  good  learning   than   to  good   living:    partly   of  a 

rather  sharp  reprobation  of  the  actual  state  of  "  Athens."     The 

first    part    ends    with    divers    letters    of    Euphues,    referring, 

among  other   things,  to   the  death   of   I^iicilla  in    jioverty    and 

shame. 

The   second    transports  the   scene  openly  and   nvuiliiatlm  "Euphues 

to    England,   which    Euphues    and    Philautus    visit    tou'cther  ^"^  "^^^ 
,  ~  .  *^  "^  England. 

The}-    laud    authentically  at    Dover,  and  see  Canterbury ;    but 

it  is  always  irksome  to  Lyly  to  be  on  firm  ground  long,  and 
he  promptly  leads  them  off  into  cloudland  at  the  house  of  a 
certain  Eidus,  once  a  courtier,  now  a  bee-keeper,  who  morals 
them  man}'  old  tales,  notably  that,  a  rather  graceful  one,  of 
his  own  ill-starred  love  long  ago  for  a  certain  Iffida.  At  last 
they  reach  London  and  the  Court ;  and  Philautus  the  sus- 
ceptible, falling  in  love,  consults  Psellus,  an  Italian  magician, 
but  gets  httle  good  of  him  or  of  direct  addresses  to  Camilla, 
his  idol.  But  he  is  a  little  consoled  by  an  obliging  Lady 
Flavia,  who  offers  him  her  niece  Frances  to  be  "  his  violet " 
while  he  is  in  England.  All  this  time — and  it  is  a  verv  long 
time — we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  Euphues  except  that  he  is 
hard  at  study,  having,  indeed,  i|uarrelled  ag.ain  with  Philautus 
in  the  beginning  of  the  latter's  suit  tti  Camilla.  In  his  forsaken 
condition,  however,  Philautus  abases  himself,  and  with  some 
dithculty  succeeds  in  a|ipeasing  bis  friend,  whereafter  the  main 
book  ends  with  a  supjier  given  by  J^ady  Elavia  to  most  of  the 
characters,  and  very  fruitful  of  conversation.  In  a  sort  of 
appendix  Philautus,  more  and  more  drawn  towards  his  "  violet  " 
Frances,  first  prolongs  his  stay  and  then  settles  in  England  ; 
while  Euphues,  after  a  set  of  letters,  the  longest  of  which  is 
a  panegyric  on  the  ladies  of  England,  on  Burleigh,  and  above 
all  on  Elizabeth,  amioimccs    his    dotiarture   to  n.iedilalc  at  the 
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bottom  (if  tlie  moimtaia  Silexsedra,  in  which  not  over  chccifiil 
locahty  we  leave  him. 

This  brief  abstract  seemed  exceptionally  well  worth  making 
because  of  the  extremely  small  nmnber  of  persons  who  read 
"  Euphues,"  and  because  of  the  epoch-marking,  if  not  epoch- 
niakino-  character  of  the  book.  Much  of  it  is  no  doubt  taken 
bodily  from  the  classics — it  has  been  pointed  out  that  "  Euphues 
and  his  Ephtebus  "  is  little  more  than  "  Plutarch  on  Education  " 
with  some  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations.  But  as  a 
whole  it  could  hardly  have  been  written  at  any  other  time 
than  one  in  which  tlie  whole  of  life,  and  not  merely  youth, 
politics,  and  love-making  as  well  as  book-learning,  the  Court 
and  camp  as  well  as  the  university,  were  regarded  as  parts  and 
scenes  of  education.  A  view  with  faults  and  drawbacks, 
doubtless,  but  infinitely  preferable  to  the  view  in  virtue  of 
which  almost  the  whole  of  our  modern  legislation  and  practice 
on  the  subject  is  constructed. 


GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. 
The  Early 
Elizabethan 
Drama. 


It  has  been  constantly  observed  by  judicious  literary  historians, 
and  yet  it  is  a  thing  probably  in  need  of  still  more  constant 
inculcation,  that  the  "Elizabethan  "  age  of  our  literature  belongs 
almost  wholly  to  the  last  half,  and,  in  all  its  most  effectual 
and  characteristic  manifestations,  to  the  last  (piarter  of  the 
great  (Queen's  reign.  She  had  been  ■  on  the  throne  for 
more  than  twenty  years  wdien  the  earliest  worlc  of  Lyly, 
Spenser,  Sidney,  and  others  gave  what  was  itself  but  a 
foretaste  of  the  future  "lories  of  her  time,  in  non-dramatic 
literature :  while  several  more  were  to  elapse  before  Avhat  is 
itself  a  sort  of  hver  de  rideau  to  the  great  dramatic  work  of 
her  era — the  theatre  of  the  "  University  wits  " — was  to  appear. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  thirty  years  which  passed 
between  the  probable  appearance  of  Ralph  Rointer  Bolster 
and  tlie  certain  appearance  of  Peele's  Arraignment  of  Paris 
were  marked  by  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  production  of  various 
kinds,  and  liy  a  growing  taste  for  dramatic  performances  in 
the  |ieiiple.  winch  was  certain  to  attract  more  and  more  writers 
to  the  profession  of  dramatist.  We  have  some  results  of  this  ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  great  deal  more  has  perished 
— partly  because  it  was  not   worth   preserving,  partly   because 
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of  (lirticnltii's  with  tlic  censorship,  or  of  lln^  uiiwillinnnoss  of 
men  who  liaii  rc:ii  hid  a  curtain  jiosition  in  ('hnnli  or  Slatr  to 
preserve  work  which  was  lookc(l  on  askancr,  ]iai-lly  also 
becanse    it  was   ihc  ohvions  interest   of    the    adors   to   kct'p  a 


ltd. 


I^Her'Doi/ler. 


<p.  SBrrp. 


and  fd!  mt  bcartto  tafc,  liano  ontc  most  toitl)  mv  pctjon. 

laoloc  ibp  Ijanocp  clfc  io  al!  cur  piirpofc  dearie  fo;cmnc. 

ilno  It  wtt  mc  rnj' li(c.  K, «.  J  faf  itjou  0j.ilt  not. 

I5(> tl)c  matte  but  J  toill.  lisac  oine  mojt  Ittitlj  batlc ftrt 
i  Uiill  ti>iuc  tome  pcni'U)ii;tb,  3  Uiill  not  la!c  all. 

Adus.iiij .  Scina.viij . 

.VLMcrygrt-k:.  C.Gifbncc.  R.Roirter.    TA.T..'iii.Al) - 

face.     M.MuniWarult     lrupcn:c.  Do'amct 

Doujhtic-   Harpax.    Twotirummcs 

witlidicntnfigiics, 

^  J,  -Ssattoilifcf arclliof«tbatfon»l:ctni't)ourcli.'alu      cCrnMti 
\/y  31) litrbn iioto diiilanic ilpc bao (0 mucbc tuit  cp.fflcn', 

3!  tDoulD  rec  ron  arbr  partion,  aiiD  paur  Tdure  fabmlt. 

Vtmt  X  Hill  tbisaooc  ttitb  aiouplc  orfolcs  :■  CCii0.iif . 

llci  crc  Uib.it  nie  faitbi'iI.CJpaiCtB  tomt  fo}t1)  to  pour  toilcB  ij^.i^cri'. 

Snarav.SS.^.Onbbalwbfirrta.U.lvJiiaraj,  JS.Uoj.'fcr, 

r^ci'toiiiefoD.unlpoAB«,Sjfi.^.£!ubl)atiob.K.U.jn3ror. 
C-lii;  cucr  J  toao  ljo;nc,  UicarctaBcn  narDir. 

OoU)  Drs,  quite  our  ffluceliSie  tall  mfnanobarbic. 

Ou  atoir  Srupcnie,  holoc  tbpnt  rtonc  3nnct, 
On  toluaroc  tbein  Cibct,  fo:  f cape  lj»  ifee^  can  not. 
Come  fo)tb:¥aogekP[imbletrulI,foI!anDc  fall  tositbcr. 

OoSicnticSBafairciiat'.U.K.a'fttbrp.'n.ircbtuiibitber.     m.^tri'. 
i3iit  nuHrcItc.C.C.iahat  fapll  ^f  i-ib.&bal  J  jo  fct  our  qata  rrib.  Ca'h. 

cabat  to  00  f  Cib.STo  ponocr  Captain  J  irnll  turne  bir  lojfe  c.Cntiif  c. 
3116  Hie  gape  ans  biflE  at  bun ,  ao  lljc  Datb  at  nic, 
jl  Ctirtt  icopamemn  banw  f&c  topllmabe  buii  Bnt. 
On  fojUiarB.UK.Sbcp  com.i|>.a5.S'tali.«.«,BoIa.  SPi^l.tlcpc  C.CnOa'cc. 
(K.K.Sbcrc.ip,iip,fi>trilic.U.iS,!_.i!icbrc!>c.  C.€  dOm 
5.acltat>tiCruptlip.CrHp.abU)i)oijefons.CC.U)clDi!ninDCEDcC.Cutta(e. 
Ii3.J.  IJolM 


PAOE    PKOJI    "  RALPH    ROISTER    DOISTER." 

{From  flic  luiHjnc  vnhnm  in  Eton  Colk'ir  I.ihrar;/,  hy  pcriai!isi"n  "/ thr  T/i 


when  it 


successfnl  play  nnprinted  as  lonq   as  possihle  ;     whili 
ceased  to  be  snccessfnl,  noliorly  cared  to  ]irint  it. 

Thns,   to  give    one   example    only,  we   know   that   Rtejihen 
Gosson,  afterwards   (but   no   later   than  the  ver^-  beiiinnino-  of 
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the  great  dramatic  period)  the  vehement  opponent  of  stage- 
plays,  had  both  written  and,  it  seems,  acted  in  them  before  he 
changed  his  views.  But  we  have  nothing  save  the  names  of 
tlie  plan's  which  he  wrote,  and  not  even  the  names  of  tlie 
[ilays  in  which  he  acted. 
Conspicuous  The  loss  of  so  much  writing,  which  probably  or  certainly 
Examples,  existed,  is  not  in  this,  as  it  is  in  some  other  cases,  a  matter  over 
which  we  need  make  much  moan.  For  we  have  sutiicient  if  not 
abundant  examples  in  actual  preservation ;  and  these  examples 
are  not  of  a  kind  to  make  us  long  vehemently  for  more.  Tliree 
famous  pieces — Ralph  Roister  Doister,  of  uncertain  date,  but  not 
probably  much  younger  than  Mary's  reign  at  the  latest,  by 
Nicholas  Udall,  head-master  of  St.  Paul's  and  Eton;  Gitminer 
Gurton's  Needle,  assigned  to  Still,  afterwards  bishop,  which 
may  be  ten  or  a  dozen  years  younger ;  and  the  tragedy  of 
Gorhodlic,  by  Norton  and  Sackville  the  poet,  which  was 
certainly  first  acted  in  1561  (under  the  title  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex) — are  the  three  traditional  and,  beyond  all  question, 
the  three  capital  plays  of  this  period.  Around  and  under 
them  may  be  grouped  at  least  a  dozen  others,  which  are  easily 
accessible  in  the  latest  edition  of  "  Dodsley,"  a  few  more  which 
have  not  been  collected,  and  perhaps  a  very  few  others  yet 
which  are  only  in  MSS.  The  intrinsic  interest  even  of  the  best 
is  but  small.  Ralph  Roister  Doister  is  anmsing  and  not 
offensive.  Gammer  Giirtoii  is  more  questionable  antl  less 
amusing.  Gorboduc  is  an  everlasting  example  of  meritorious 
but  mistaken  attempt  at  something  which  most  emphatically 
(like  a  later  play)  "  will  not  doe."  But  it  is  in  the  lines  which 
these  plays  follow,  in  the  paths  of  adventure  and  exploration 
(often  ending  in  mere  baffiement  and  s(iuirrel-track  nothingness) 
which  they  pursue,  in  the  vehicles  and  mediums  with  which 
they  experiment,  that  their  real  interest  lies.  The  "  high- 
sniffing  "  critic — who  demands  only  the  best  and  principal 
things,  who  has  no  interest  in  literary  history  and  morphology — 
will  and  can  make  nothing  of  them  ;  those  to  whom  even  the 
best  thing  produced  is  better  if  they  are  enabled  to  under- 
stand its  origin,  to  whom  the  greatest  single  exploit  of 
literature  is  not  so  fascinating  as  that  marvellous  map  of  the 
ever-varying  and  never- changing  human  mind  which  all 
literature  presents,  may  find   them  very  interesting  indeed. 
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The  two  chief  poiiiis  mi  which  lliis  inlerest  eoiitrcs  arc:  The  Struo- 
first,  the  dramatic  style  ol'  liicsc  experimental  plays,  and,  Tragedy, 
secondly,  the  metrical  mediums  which  they  adopl.  in  the 
former  respect,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  rcnieniber  the 
models  and  examples  which  their  authors  had  before  them. 
The  Middle  Ages  and  tlic  earliest  Uenaissance  produced  no 
tragedy  proper,  thoueh  the  niivai-les  and   mysteries  approached 

15v  otiiers  t)ermc£>,anD  taint  tt  to  die  goC- 
13ut  looc  to  6im  tbat  fcarmg  not  to  befcnb, 
BOotb  feme  tiis  Inlt^nD  loUl  not  (ct  ttjc  cr.3 

^The  Order  and  fignification  of  the  dutnbe 

jhcve:  Itfort  ihcfftyictc. 

^FirntheDramraesand  Fluites  began  to  founde,  dvring 
which  there  came  foorthvpponiheStJgc  a  compjnie  of 
Harquebufhers  and  of  armed  men  all  in  order  ot  battailc. 
Thele  after  their  pecces  chfchariied,  and  that  the  armed 
men  had  three  times  maichcd  about  the  Stage,  departed, 
andthenthe  Drunimcs  and  Fluitcsdid  ceafe.  Hcereby 
wasfignifiedTumuUcs, Rebellions,  Armes,  and  ciuill 
warresto  followe,  asfellinthe  Realme  of  great  ^nf/ijwf, 
which  by  the  fpace  of  fiftic  yeares  and  more  continued 
m  ciuill  warre  bctweene  the  Nobilitie  after  the  death 
of  King  Gorhoduc ,  and  of  his  Itlues,  for  want  of  cer- 
taine  limitation  in  the  fuccefiion  of  the  Crowne,  till 
thctimeof -D/(HU'.i//o^/o/m«ri;o,  who  reduced  the  Land 
to  Monarchic 

Adhisqiiintiis.       Scenaprim.i. 

Ch!y,!.M.mdiiit,Gm,urd,  Fergus.  Eiib^liis. 

Dj5t)  tucr  age  bjing  foD?t()  futb  tpjanf  b  (jarts 
kbcbjotticr  hath  bereft  tl)cb;otI)crs  life, 
Kt)e  mo  tijcr  tl)c  ball)  QtCic  l;cr  cruell  baiiDS 

I'A.SSAGE    FRO.M    "GURBODUC,"    1590. 

the  character  of  sacred  tragedies  :  and  the  "  profane  mysteries," 
as  they  are  called,  wdiich  were  ^vritten  in  France  to  some 
extent  during  the  tifteenth  century,  were  a  kind  of 
ancestor  to  the  chronicle  jilay.  E\-en  the  revived  attention 
to  Greek  did  not  concentrate  itself  very  specially  on  the 
Greek  tragedians ;  while  of  Latin  tragedy  they  had,  even 
as  we  have,  nothing  at  all  save  the  singular  group  attiiliuted 
to  L.  Annsens  Seneca.  (.)n  this,  in  the  absence  of  other 
models,  the  attention  of  those  who  wished  in  the  ordinary 
Renaissance   way  to   enrich    the    vernacular    by    attempts    in 
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every  classical  style  was  tlicrofore  necessarily  concern r.i led  ; 
and  imitations  of  the  Senocan  tracj'i'dv  were  very  early 
written  in  Italian  and  Krunch.  The  first  English  imitation 
was  the  above-named.  Gorhoduc.  Here  we  have  the  regular 
division,  the  arrangement — as  far  as  the  author  can — of  plot 
and  action  according  to  the  Horatian  canons,  the  chorus,  the 
stately  blank  verse,  and  so  forth.  Nothing  of  all  this  was 
to  stand  in  the  English  tragedy  of  the  future  except  the  blank 
verse,  though  a  few  attempts  continued  to  be  made  from  time 
to  time  in  the  regular  form ;  though  it  has  been  contended 
— with  some  exaggeration,  but  also  perhaps  with  some  truth — 
that  the  predilection  of  Seneca  for  grisly  incidents  and  ghostly 
personages,  for  language  inflated  to  the  bombastic  and  gloomed 
to  the  dismal,  influenced  the  Elizabethan  plaj'wrights  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  formal  accidents  ot  his  scheme. 
Comedy.  Comedy  has  at  all   times    and   among  all    peoples    been   a 

much  freer  kind  than  tragedy :  first,  because  it  is  a  more 
natural  and  universal  form  of  diversion  ;  secondly,  because  the 
laughing  faculty  absolutely  declines  to  answer  except  to  real 
tickling,  while  pity,  admiration,  and  terror  on  the  stage  are 
very  much  matters  of  convention  and  education.  Moreover, 
the  models  here  were  much  more  numerous.  Though  lerence, 
was  certainly  not  without  his  influeiice  (which  is  apparent 
even  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister  itself),  he  did  not  reign 
alone  like  Seneca.  Farces,  drolls,  moi'alities,  interludes,  and 
the  almost  invariable  comic  episodes  of  the  mysteries  them- 
selves had  for  a  long,  though  a  not  very  definitely  measurable, 
time  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  must 
now  necessarily  divide  that  of  the  playwright.  Long  after 
our  present  time,  in  the  early  work  of  Shakespeare,  we  find 
two  striking  instances  of  the  two  streams  of  influence,  in  the 
mainly  classical  study  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  and  the  purely 
romantic  material  and  manner  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  And 
this  latter  pi-eserves  what  is  perhaps  the  only  example  at  all 
familiar  to  the  averatje  Ens'lish  reader  of  the  various  metres 
— some  of  them  things  for  which  metre  is  too  dignified  a  name 
— which  were  on  the  stage,  till  the  decas^'lJable,  with  the  oc- 
casional aid  of  prose,  drove  all  of  them  off.  The  earliest  comic 
medium  in  our  perind  was  the  singular  swinging  doggei'el — 
showing   very    considerable    remnants    of   the    old   alliteration, 
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cut  into  lines  of  different  Ic^iLjths  and  formed  on  a  liasis  of 
more  or  less  an;xp;estic  rhythm — which  meets  ns  in  both  tiio 
two  early  comedies  cited,  Avhich  appears  in  most  of  their 
successors,  and  which  lasted,  as  has  been  said,  well  into  the 
Shakesperian  ayje.  The  "fourteencr"  or  what  used  to  be 
inexact!}'  called  the  "major  Alexandrine" — a  seven-foot  verse 
which  breaks  up  at  pleasure  into  eights  and  sixes — was  also 
tried :  it  was  indeed  the  favourite  verse-of-all-work  for  the  first 
twenty  or  tivc-and-twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  And 
there  was  an  equal  independence  of  experiment  in  rhyming 
or  leaving  rhyme  alone.  In  fact,  the  single  word  "  experi- 
ment "  practically  sums  up  the  performance,  the  character, 
and  the  value  of  the  dramatic  work  of  this  time.  Very  fre- 
(juently  it  was  more  or  less  learned  work,  produced  almost  as 
part  t)f  academic  exercise,  and  certainly  as  part  of  academic 
and  scholastic  recreation  :  for  Renaissance  teachers,  according 
to  an  idea  long  cherished  by  the  Jesuits,  held  dramatic 
performances  to  be  no  mean  instrument  of  education.  Some- 
times it  was  intended  as  part  of  tlie  pageants  and  festivities 
given  b}'^  the  gi-eat  men  of  the  time,  whose  habit  of  maintain- 
ing troupes  of  players  was  one  of  the  chief  fosterers  of  our  early 
theatre.  Sometimes  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bread- 
winning  industiT,  aiming  at  the  supply  of  a  demand  made  by 
people  at  lar'ge.  But  it  was  ahvavs  experimental,  and  it  never 
once  in  this  period  got  nnich  beyond  experiment. 


H.ARDLY  the  most  careless  oliserver,  if  he  takes  account  of  the  george 
dates  and  names  of    Elizabethan    literature,    can    fail    to    note,  |^uer^"^^' 
as  has  been  noted  alread}',  the  extreme  difference  of  the  pro-  Elizabethan 
ductionof  the  first  and  the  last  half,  respectively,  of  her  long  and     "^  ^■ 
glorious  reign.     It  would  be  a  rash,  as   well    as  an  inadequate 
antithesis,  to  say  that    the    one  is    all    promise  and  the    other 
all  performance :  for  to   the    first  half,    with    certainly    notable 
exceptions,  chiefly  at  its  extreme  end,  it   would  hardly  be  too 
churlish  to  deny   any  great    pi'iimise,   except    of  the  most  am- 
biguous kind.     Of  the  poets  who  wrote  before  1579   it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  rank  one,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sackville, 
among  those  poets  who,  without  counting  in    historical  attrac- 
tions, attain  anvthing    like  the    first    or    a    high  sucoud    rank. 
124 
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It  is  quite  true  that,  looking"  back  on  what  actually  I'olldwcd, 
we  see  that  in  this  long  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
the  ground  was  being  worked  and  prepared,  the  manure 
spread,  even  to  a  certain  extent  the  seed  sown,  which  was 
to  jjroduce  a  magniticent  crop  of  the  later  time.  But  few 
students  of  literature,  whose  studies  have  taken  a  pretty  wide 
rano-e,  will  denv  that  all  this  care  and  iiains,  all  these  (as  the' 
retrospective  fancy  or  fallacy  allows  or  induces  us  to  con- 
sider them)  favourable  circumstances,  all  this  seed-sowing, 
and  manuring  and  digging,  might  have  resulted  in  little  or 
nothing.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  results  here  were  great  and 
wonderful ;  and,  while  guarding  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  said  retrospective  fallacy,  it  is  easy  to  discover, 
while  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  avoid  laying  undue 
stress  on,  the  circumstances  and  jjrocesses  which,  if  they  did 
not  actually  cau.se,  accompanied,  and  if  they  did  not  directly 
stimulate,  certainly  did  not  injure  the  new  growth. 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  the  poetic  spirit  which 
at  once  discovered  itself  and  indicated  the  forms  and  mediums 
]iroper  to  it  in  "  Tottel's  lliscellany,"  representing  a  period 
of  composition  much  older  than  its  date,  should  have  taken 
a  full  generation  before  finding,  except  in  the  solitary  and 
rather  abnormal  instance  just  referred  to,  anything  like  full 
and  free  expression.  Wyatt  died  nearly  forty,  Surrey  more 
than  thirty,  years  before  Spenser  and  Sidney  and  Watson 
appeared.  Perhaps  not  the  worst  school  of  <-riticism  (though 
it  is  a  school  which  .seems  at  once  cynical  and  jejune  to 
ardent  believers  in  the  possibility  of  finding  out  everything) 
would  say  that  no  fm-ther  explanation  of  this  can  be  given, 
and  that  no  further  explanation  of  it  need  be  required,  ex- 
cept the  bare  fact  that  no  poet  of  the  first  class  happened 
to  be  born  at  such  a  time  as  to  come  in  during  those  years. 
We  can,  however,  soften  the  harshness  and  adorn  the  barrenness 
of  this  severe  literary  agnosticism  Iiy  indicating  certain secondaiy 
causes  which  may  have  helped  in  producing  the  actual  result. 
TJie  political  and  religious  troubles  of  the  later  part  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  reign  and  the  whole  of  his  son's  and  his  elder  daughter's, 
were  not  of  that  kind  which  stimulates  literary  composition. 
The  ferment  of  mind  which  starts  a  revolutionary  era  is,  in- 
deed, very  favourafile  to  literature,  but  not  the  actual  time  of 
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revolutionary  action.  A  man  who  is  divided  bolwoon  very 
genuine  trouble  about  his  soul,  and  still  more  genuine  un- 
certainty about  his  neck,  may  souielimes  produce  stirring  ])rose 
and  verse,  but  will  hardly  have  time  or  taste  for  the  working 
out  of  elaborate   literary    problems,    or  for    the    iiroduction    of 


OASCOIGXE    PRESENTING    ONE    OF    HIS    WORKS    TO    QUEEN 
ELIZABETH    IMS.    Roy.   IS  A.   xlviii.). 

that  pure  literature  which  always  keeps  more  or  less  alooi 
from  storm  and  stress.  In  the  second  place,  the  interesting 
sp)irit  of  inc[uisitive  exercise  which  the  new  learning  had  in- 
stilled or  helped  to  develop  in  men's  minds  was,  however 
promising  for  the  future  and  helpful  to  after-comers,  not 
exactly  the  spirit  to  produce  masterpieces.  It  is  no  mean 
feat,  indeed,  to  rank  in  history  as  George  Gascoigne  ranks,  with 
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Gascoigne.  lair  (locuiiiuutary  cvidriire  to  prove  his  title,  as  the  aeliial 
rirst  practitioner  in  English  of  eoniedy  in  prose,  satire  in 
regular  verse,  short  prose  tales,  translated  tragedy  and  literary 
animadversion.  But  the  above-mentioned  student  of  literature 
as  a  whole,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  its  wholeness,  would  be 
rather  surprised  if  he  found  a  clever,  enterprising,  industrious 
innovator  of  this  kind  rising  at  oneo  to  mastery  in  his  iimo- 
vations.  The  most  brilliant  pioneers  and  leaders  of  eavalry 
raids  are  not  generally  the  generals  wlio  win  epoch- 
making  battles,  or  hold  down  the  country  they  have 
scoured.  And  in  this  particular  Gascoigne,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  notable  and  characteristic  figure  of  our  earlier  period, 
of  which  his  manhood  covers  the  greater  part,  is  no  exception. 
A  diligent  and  scholarly  American  student  of  Elizabethan 
literature,  Professor  Felix  Schelling  of  Philadelphia,  some  years 
ago  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  vindicate  for  Gascoigne  a  higher 
2>lace  than  historians  have  generally  given  him  ;  but  it  will 
not  do.  He  is,  indeed,  a  most  typical  figure,  and,  fi-om  the 
point  of  view  of  this  present  book,  almost  more  useful  for  our 
purpose  than  if  he  had  been  a  master.  Few  men  —  perhajis 
none,  with  the  exception  of  his  greater  and  younger  friend 
Raleigh — so  well  realised  that  ideitl  of  varied  adventurous  life, 
now  in  the  study,  now  in  affairs  of  camp  and  court,  which  wo 
rather  freely  attribute  by  generalisation  to  Elizaliotli's  men. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  certainly,  and,  not  impossibly,  like  so  many  other 
men  of  the  time,  at  Oxford  also.  He  was  a  member  of  one 
Inn  of  Court,  perhaps  of  two.  He  .sat  in  at  least  two  Parlia- 
ments for  Bedfordshire ;  he  was  at  least  charged  with  being  a 
roisterer  and  loose  liver ;  he  was  certainly  a  courtier.  He  is 
accused  (anfl  is  thought  by  the  .sleuth-bounds  of  .somewhat 
fantastic  name-analogies  to  have  boasted)  of  liaisons  with 
great  ladies.     He  was  a  soldier,    and  saw   no    little    service   in 

". .  the   Low    Countries.     He    danced    and    spoke    as    a    "  Salvage 

man"  at  Kenilworth  before  the  t^ueen.  He  may  have  re- 
turned to  the  Netherlands  and  been  present  at  the  sack  of 
Antwerp.  And  then  he  died,  having  during  these  twenty 
years  of  busy  life  produced  a  great  deal  of  prose  and  of  verse, 
including  the  experiments  above  mentioned,  and  nuich  else. 
His  ^vork  is  never  exactly  despicable ;  as   a   critic    of  the    day 
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iiuiiiediatcly  succeeding  his  own  said,  wiili,  ]i('rlia])s,  a,  t,riHo 
less  of  sarcastic  intention  tlian  it'  tlie  words  liad  iietni  used 
now,  but  still  certainly  with  sonic,  it  "  may  l>o  en<hu-ed,"  In 
some  respects,  too,  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  it  wilh  ihis 
very  iaint.  praise.  The  blank  verse,  of  which  ( Jascoigae  was 
but  the  fourth  or  tifth  practitioner  iu  English,  is  not  without; 
merit :  his  prose  is  spirited  and  vigorous,  if  not  elegant ;  and 
in  his  lyrics  there  is  not  seldom  a  touch  of  that  unforced 
and  childlike  pathos  which  is  the  best  point  of  these  earlier 
Elizabethans,  and  which  in  the  later  and  greater  school,  is 
rather  hushed  bj-  higher  notes,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  lesser  men,  such  as  Gascoigne's  step-son,  Nicholas 
Breton.  On  the  other  hand,  his  metres  are  still  alternately 
limp  and  wooden .  his  style  is  still  stiffened  with  the  old 
clumsy  allitei'ation ;  there  is  no  tiro  or  splendour  in  his 
poetry,  his  prc«o  has  neither  continuity  nor  gorgeousness 
He  is  merely  a  clever  man  living  an  active  life  in  times 
of  both  material  and  mental  activity,  but  with  nothing  very 
particular  to  say  and  no  very  excjuisite  manner  of  saying  it. 

Noting,  as  a  point  to  be  taken  up  presently,  that  the  weak  His 
spot  in  Gascoignc  is  not  least  evident  in  the  fact  that  three  of  coStein- 
his  so-called  original  experiments  were  translations,  we  may  pwaries. 
glance  at  the  minor  poets,  among  whom  he,  for  want  of  a  better, 
was  major.  They  were  all  tarred  with  much  the  same  brush. 
There  was  Thomas  Churchyard,  a  sort  of  "  moon  "  of  Gascoigne, 
who  resembled  him  in  life  and  character  of  work,  but  was  of  a 
more  regular  temper,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason,  after  having 
contributed  to  "Tottel,"  lived  into  James  I.'s  reign,  while 
Gascoigne  died  in  early  middle  age.  There  were  George 
Turberville  and  Tiarnaby  Googe,  who  are  generally  mentioned 
together,  having  been  friends,  contemporaries,  and  writers 
of  not  very  dissimilar  work,  Turberville  was  partictdarly 
notable  for  the  plaintive,  cushat-like  note  above  referred  to. 
There  were  Edwards,  Roydon,  Hunnis,  and  many  others, 
besides  the  translators  pure  and  simple,  many  of  whom 
gravitated  towards  the  poetical  miscellanies  which,  after  the 
example  of  "  Tottel,"  became  specially  fashionable  towards  the 
close  of  our  present  ]ieriod,  and  in  some  cases  (such  as  the 
"  Paradise  of  Damty  Devices,"  and  the  "  Gorgeous  Gallery  of 
Gallant  Inventions  ")    considerably  anticipated  that  close  ;    but 
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tlie  character  of  iill   this  work  is  citlicr  inuniUure  or   ])cdiiutic 
— generally  both  at  once. 
SackTllle.  Aiiiont(    tlioiii  towers- — at  no  mean  hcii;ht,   even  w-hen  com- 

pared with  g-reater  poets,  and  a  very  Atlas  amont;'  his  own 
contemporaries  —  the  solitary,  and  in  more  than  miiiilier, 
singular  figure  of  Thomas  Saekville,  afterwards  Lord  Buekhursfc 
and  Earl  of  ])orset,  author  of  Gorhoduc,  the  "Induction"  to 
the  "Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  and  the  "  I'oiuplaint  of  Buck- 
ingham "  in  the  same  work.  Gorboduc  is  spoken  of  elsewhere, 
and  except  as  a  literary  point  de  rcpere  is  not  of  much  interest. 
Very  different  ai'e  the  two  contributions  to  the  "  Mirror  for 
Magistrates "  —  a  great  poetical  miscellany  or  cyclopiedia  in 
verse,  describing  for  the  most  part  the  misfortunes  of  princes 
and  statesmen,  which  first  appeared  in  1.563,  and  which  was 
frequently  republished  with  additions.  Sackville  himself  was 
born  in  1.536,  at  the  place  from  which  he  took  liis  first  title 
in  Sussex,  belonged  to  both  Universities  and  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  saw  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  during  all  his  later 
life  occupied  a  position  in  the  State  such  as  betitted  a  man  of 
the  most  ancient  familj-,  of  ample  means,  of  imblemished 
character,  and  of  very  unusual  ability.  His  literature  was  the 
work  of  his  youth,  and  the  contributions  to  the  "  Mirror"  were 
written  when  he  was  but  three-and-twenty,  full  twenty  years 
before  Spenser  startled  the  great  age  with  the  "  Shepherd's 
Calendar."  They  were  not  bulky,  the  two  containuig  not  much 
more  than  a  thousand  lines  in  the  old  seven-lined  stanza 
ahahbcc,  and  the  subject,  even  to  a  certain  extent  the 
treatment,  exhibit  far  less  striving  after  novelty  than  was 
customary  with  Sackville's  contemporaries.  A  careless  reader 
merely  looking  at  the  cast  of  the  stanzas  might  see  no  great 
difference  from  the  half  allegoric  style  of  the  fifteenth  century 
as  practised  from  Chaucer  to  Hawes.  But  if  any  one  of  these 
stanzas  caught  his  attention  enough  to  make  him  cease  to  be 
careless,  and  if  he  had  some  kno,wledge  and  some  love  of 
poetry,  he  would  very  soon  discover  that  here  was  such  |)ower 
as  no  one  had  shown  since  Chaucer  himself,  together  with  a 
marked  alteration  of  tone.  For  although  Chaucer  can  deal 
with  doleful  subjects,  and  deal  with  them  as  satisfactorily  as 
genius  always  does  deal  with  everything,  it  is  notorious  that 
he  is  in  the  main  a  thoroughly  cheerful   poet.      Sackville  is 
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jionetrated  witli  tlial  doc])  inelanclioly  of  tlio  llonaissance, 
wliicli  haunlcd  and  doyLTcd  all  its  grandiose  schemes,  its 
intellectual  alertness,  its  coiitidence  in  leaniini;'  and  in  actinn. 
The  singular  gloom,  not,  dull  but  intense,  whicli  hangs  over 
the  "Induction"  especially,  with  its  famous  ^Ji-osojiojneia  of 
sorrow,    is    no    young    man's   fancy   of   sitting    on    a  stool    and 


THOMAS   SACKVILLE,    EAUL    OF    DOliSET. 
(Do'lldcn  Lihnunj,  iiijord). 

being  molanclioly  of  malice  jM-cpense,  no  caprice  of  literature, 
no  trick  of  the  time,  no  mere  craftsman's  adaptation  of  style 
to  subject.  It  is  a  darkness  tliat  is  felt  bj'  the  reader,  because 
the  writer  felt  it.  And  it  has  reflected  itself  in  the  metre  and 
style  after  a  fashion  only  paralleled  in  literature  by  men  who 
are  usually  raidced  far  higher  than  Sackville  is.  A  few  of  the 
characteristics  are,  no  doubt,  old  and  borrowed,  especially  the 
alliteration,  the  use  of  which  is  still  excessive  at  times.  But 
thi.s  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  rich  stream  of  melancholy 
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music — never  heard  in  Eneilisli  hcfore,  and  not  to  lie  licard 
again  till  Spenser  (it,  may  aliuost  be  said)  echoed  it — which 
pours  through  the  piece,  silvering  the  "brown  air"  of  its 
Inferno  with  strange  light,  as  well  as  tilling  it  with  luiwonted 
harmony. 

Xo  fear  of  meeting  anything  strange  in  the  same  sense 
(though  otherwise  there  is  not  a  little  strangeness  in  them) 
need  be  felt  in  regard  of  the  group  of  translators  more  than 
once  referred  to.  Yet  they  did  a  good  work.  The  insatiable 
curiosity  of  the  Renaissance,  together  with  what  may  be  called 
the  most  distinct  and  characteristic  of  its  many  ruling  ideas— 
the  notion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  of 
a  modern  country  to  acclimatise  as  much  as  possible  the 
achievements  not  merely  of  the  ancients  but  of  other  modern 
countries  for  the  benetit  of  his  own  countrymen — worked  in 
England  almost  more  strongly  than  anywhere  else,  as,  indeed, 
it  was  certain  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  most  isolated  of  European 
states.  The  great  translators  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  indeed. 
North,  Florio,  Philemon  Holland,  belong  not  to  this  time ;  but 
a  crowd  of  inferior  yet  well-deserving  persons  adorn  or,  at  least, 
till  it.  The  most  influential  of  the  whole  band  upon  poets  and 
poetry  were  Arthur  Golding,  who  turned  Ovid's  "  Meta- 
nioruhoses"  into  English,  and  Thomas  Phaor,  who  did  the 
same  service  to  Virgil,  using  the  tremendous  measure  of 
fourteen  syllables,  which  was  on  the  whole  the  favourite  meastu'c 
of  the  time.  The  tragedies  of  Seneca,  the  immense  influence  of 
which,  both  direct  and  indirect,  is  referred  to  elsewhere,  were 
Englished  by  Jasper  Heywood  and  others  within  the  present 
period;  and  a  large  number  nf  ntlier  classics  both  in  verse 
and  prose  underwent  the  same  process  at  different  hairds. 
Nor  were  the  classics  by  any  means  exclusively  favoured. 
Googe,  the  poet  mentioned  above,  was  a  diligent  translator,  anfl 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  exercises  in  tliis  Idnd  may  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  lai'ge  number  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  is  said  to  have  turned  Aristotle's  Cate- 
gories (whether  from  the  original  or  a  Latin  version)  into 
English  ;  and  it  is  positively  known  that  lie  did  the  same  for 
the  anti-Popish  satires  of  two  moderns,  Palingenius  (probal.ily 
Manzolli)  and  Naogeorgus  (certainly  Kirohmayer).  He  also 
translated    the   Latin   "  Five  Books  of   Husbandrj^ "  of  Conrad 
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Hcresliach.  anrl  the  "  Simuish  Proverbs"  of  Mcndoza,  Marquis  from 
of  Saiitillana.  Most  of  these  hooks  went  tlirough  several  and 
editions  in  liis  Hfctime,  showing  the  remarkable  demand  there  French, 
was  for  such  things.  Less  attention  was  paid  to  German  (which, 
indeed,  was  only  beginning  to  possess  a  vernacular  literature, 
though  the  Elizabethan  translators  gave  their  full  share  of 
attention  to  German  Neo-Latinists),  and,  which  is  rather 
surprising,  very  little  to  French.  It  might,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Hterarv  ni<ivcnicut  of  the  French  lie- 
naissance,  though  a  little  was  not  much  anterior  to  that  part 
oi  Elizabethan  literature  which  we  arc  now  discussing,  that 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  whom  some  think  the  greatest  of  the 
Pleiade,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Spenser,  and  that  the 
remarks  of  E.  K.  on  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar  "  as  to  Marot, 
the  references  to  Rabelais  in  Nash,  and  other  things  show  no 
lack  of  consciousness  of   what  French  had  to  give. 

As  for  Italian,  the  number  of  actual  translations  from  it.  I'ro™ 
though  that  is  not  inconsiderable,  gives  no  idea  of  the  over- 
])owering  influence  which  the  language  and  literature  of  Italy 
held  on  the  wits,  the  intellect,  the  fashions  of  the  day.  It 
was  vain  for  Ascliam  and  others  after  him  to  thunder  against 
"  Italianate  "  Englishmen ;  the  charm  was  too  great.  By  the 
greatest  of  Italian  writers,  indeed,  it  was  exercised  but  little ; 
this  was  not  Dante's  day.  But  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and,  when 
he  wrote,  Tasso,  with  innumerable  underlings,  rode  .sovereign ; 
and  Italian  measures,  Italian  thought,  tags  of  Italian  phrase 
were  in  all  men's  memories  and  mouths. 

This  busy  research  and  exercise  had    been  going  on  for  at  The 
least    twenty   years,  and    Elizabeth    had    been    for    more    than  Revivar 
that   space   of  time   on   the   throne    before   the   real    and    un-  1579-1582. 
mistakalile    tirst-fruits  of  a   now   literature   appeared.      It   has 
always  been  noted  that  wits  jump  together  on  these  occasions 
in  a  very  strange  fashion,  and  at  least  a  quartet  of  such  wits, 
dissimilar    in    magnitude    but    all    eminently    of    their    time, 
appeared   in    the    years    1579-1582.      These   four    were    John 
Lyly,  Edmund  Spenser,  Philip  Sidney,  and  Thomas  Watson. 

With  Lyly  wo  are  not  immediately  busied,  for  his  main 
achievement  at  this  period  was  in  prose,  and  has  been  already 
handled.  But  it  is  not  immaterial  that  he  contrilmted  an 
introductory  epistle  to  the  "  Hecatompathia,"  Thomas  Watson's 


Sidney 
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main  work.  Indeed,  the  reju'oacli  of  "  iiiutiial  adiiiiraliini," 
which  is  rile  at  ail  times,  and  is  generally  brought  hy  tiiose 
who  fail  of  admiration,  mutual  or  other,  a])plies  nowhere  more 
than  to  J<]lizulietli's  men,  who  were  for  tlie  \nost  ])art  either 
eaeh  other's  dear  friends  or  each  other's  deadly  enemies. 
Lyl}"  and  Watson  were  both  Oxford  men,  as  indeed  was 
Sidney.  But  the  latter — whether  from  the  fac-t  of  his 
bosom  friend  and  schoolmate  at  Shrewsbmy,  Fulke  (.Treville, 
having  gone  to  Cambridge  or  not — seems  to  have  dr.iwn  his 
chief  literary  associates  from  the  TJniversity  which  was  not 
his  own ;  and  the  '•'  Areopagus,''  as  the  Sidneian  cli(|ue  was 
called,  consisted  chiefly  of  (Cambridge  men,  with  the  famous 
Gabriel  Harvey — a  prig  and  a  pedant,  but  not  exactly  a  fool — 
at  their  head,  and  with  the  addition  of  distinguished  foreigners, 
like  Giordano  Bruno.  But  Watson  also  knew  Sidney,  and 
Sidney's  sister,  to  whom  his  "Amyntas"was  in  a  posthumous 
edition  dedicated,  as  the  dedication  asserts,  by  his  own  request 

Of  Watson  as  of  Lyl}',  we  know  very  little  personally ; 
oin-  l;nowledgo  of  Sidney  and  Spenser  is  fortunately  fuller; 
and  from  the  letters  exchanged  between  the  latter  and  Gafiriel 
Harvey,  from  the  curious  dispute  over  Gosson's  "  School  of 
Abuse"  (which,  though  not  avowedly,  produced  Sidnej^'s  own 
"Apology  for  Poeti-y"  as  a  counter-blast),  and  from  a  great 
nimiber  of  scattered  references  in  (hfferent  works  of  the 
time,  we  can,  without  too  dangerous  an  admixture  of  the 
purely  conjectural,  perceive  that  the  litciuiry  hive  was  really 
swarming  in  those  days,  the  last  of  the  eighth  decade  of 
the  century.  Over  the  latter  half  of  that  decatle  Sidney's 
"  Astrophel  and  Stella"  poems,  even  if  wo  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  very  confident  guesses  which  have  been  made  about 
them,  must  have  been  scattered  in  point  of  date  of  com- 
position ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  "  Arcadia "  was  written 
about  1.5S0,  as  the  "Apology  for  Poetry"  certainly  was  next 
year.  Watson's  "  Hecatompathia  "  Avas  licensed  in  March,  1582, 
while  Spenser,  who  Avas  born  in  1.552,  and  whose  earliest 
known  work  apjiears  in  a  publication  which  is  a  literary 
puzzle,  in  1569,  produced  the  "Shepherd's  Calendar"  ten 
years  later,  and  by  it  at  once  leapt  to  the  very  head  of 
English  poetr}'. 

Yet    Spenser's    achievement    in    the    "Calendar"    was    as 
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notliing  to  what  he  was  soon  to  accoiii]ili.sh.  The  sonnets 
of  the  "  Hecatompatliia,"  though  manifesting  much  grace,  a 
real  if  not  commanding  passion,  and  a  complete  eschewing  of 
the  clumsy  and  inartistic  metres  of  older  contemporaries,  are 
somewhat  thin  and  pale  ;  and  there  are  some  who  have  ranked 
Sidney  even  below  Watson.  This  last,  however,  is  heresy,  and 
bad  heresy-  In  the  best  things  of  '■'  Astrophel  and  Stella " 
there  is  a  combination  of  poetical  feeling  with  poetical  ex- 
pression which  we  shall  certainly  not  find  in  any  earlier  writer 
of  the  reign,  and  which,  in  so  far  as  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar  " 
fjoes,  we  shall  not  find  in  SiJcnser  liimself       And  in   all  these 
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three  writers  we  shall  find  a  dili'ercnce — at  once  perceptible, 
though  not  extremely  easy  to  formulate  in  brief  words — from 
all  their  predecessors.  If  they  do  not  excel  Sackviile — and  I 
do  not  know  that  they  do,  though  one  of  them  w-as  to  go  far 
beyond  him  before  long — in  distinct  and  intense  poetical 
quality,  they  have  outgrown  the  archaism  of  his  instrument 
and  the  narrowness,  albeit  novelty,  of  his  tone.  Between  them 
and  all  the  persons  yet  mentioned,  many  of  whom  were  still 
writing  and  to  write  for  years,  there  is  a  great  gulf  set.  The 
poets,  of  Avhom  Gascoigne  was  the  most  versatile  and  the 
deftest,  speak  a  poetic  language  which  is  utterly  immature ; 
they  babble  and  stammer,  and  at  best  "  croon."  Sidney  and 
Spenser,  with  Watson  not  far  below  them,  sing. 

Yet  it  is  noteworthy,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy 
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tluiiir  about  this    first    phase    of    the    'jivat    nhenoiiK'iioM,    tlial    Their  At- 

o  \  1    •  1  1  1  •  n     tempts  at 

they  were  all  ot  them  lor  the  most  ]iart  domo;  what  they  did  classicism, 
not  only  half  unconsciously,  hut,  more  than  half  aj^ainst  their 
own  intention  and  desire.  The  strange  fancy  for  classical 
metres — which  books  about  Spenser  and  Kingslcy's  "  West- 
ward Ho!"  have  made  known  to  many  who,  perhaits,  never 
opened  the  "Four  Letters,"  or  read  a  line  at  first  hand  of 
Daniel's  admirable  "  Defence  " — was  very  far  indeed  from  being 
the  only  craze  of  the  kind  which  possessed  the  eager  students 
of  the  Areopagus  and  their  admirers  and  echoes  in  both 
universities,  in  the  Inns  of  (_'ourt  and  elsewhere.      It   was   the 
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dream  of  this  English  school,  as  it  had  been  twenty  years 
earlier  of  the  French  Pleiade,  to  adjust  vernacular  litera- 
ture ill  all  things  as  nearly  as  possible  to  ancient,  or  if  to 
modern  to  Italian  models.  We  think,  for  instance,  and  think 
rightly,  of  Sidney  himself  as  of  a  very  front-tighter  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Elizabethans  in  the  English  romantic  army.  So 
he  is,  in  so  far  as  his  practice  and  unconscious  influence  went. 
But  read  his  "  Defence  of  '  or  "  Apology  tor  Poetry  "  (it  bears 
both  names),  and  anybody  not  previously  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  case  will  wonder  whether  the  book  has  been 
'■  changed  at  nurse."  Sidney,  it  is  true,  defends  the  English 
stage  and  English  imaginative  literature  generally,  against  the 
half-Platonic,  half-Puritan  onslaughts  of  Goisson  and  others. 
But   the   kind   of  literature,   dramatic    and    other,    which    he 
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vindicates  and  hopes  for,  is  quiic  other  than  that  which 
actually  t'oUuwcd.  It  is  a  literature  of  pseudo-classical  rcf^u- 
larity,  not  unlike  that  which  France  actually  achieved  in 
the  next  century  and  preserved  till  lar  into  this. 

This  mistake,  however,  was  so  natural  a  consequence  of  the 
studies  and  aims  which  have  occupied  us  throughout  this 
section,  that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  anything  in 
explanation  of  it.  Nor  is  there  room  remaining  to  take  more 
than  a  glance  at  some  other  peculiarities  of  this  school  of 
15X0 — such  as  the  still  subsisting  combination  of  the  older 
measures  and  the  new  in  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  as  the 
admixture  of  sharp  political  and  personal  satire  with  the 
fantastic  pastoralities  of  the  style,  as  the  somewhat  imdis- 
ciplined  and,  indeed,  never  finally  edited,  medley  of  the 
"  Arcadia,"  and  as  the  intensely  literary  and  personal  character 
of  the  "  Hecatompathia."  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  Sidney's 
sonnets  were  the  earliest  and  decicUng  force  which  animated, 
not  merely  the  two  other  poets  named,  but  a  host  of  others 
unnamed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  things  about  this 
very  artificial  and  now  very  ancient  form,  that  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  apparently  with  rmdiminished  ])ower, 
renews  its  hold  on  the  poetic  fancy,  not  merely  of  individuals, 
but  of  whole  classes — almost  of  whole  nations.  For  twenty 
years  and  more,  though  poetry  was  written  in  a  vast  number 
of  forms,  the  sonnet  hel<l  sway  as  much  in  one  way  as  the 
drama  did  in  another.  It  was  the  Elizabethan  short  poem ; 
and  that  it  was  so  was  perhaps  due,  as  far  as  it  was  due  to  one 
man,  to  riiilijj  Sidney. 
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K.  E.  ^^E  have  seen   how,  with  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 

PROTHERO.  j^i^j  i\^Q  dawn  of  the  Tudor  period,  an  agricultiu'al  revolution 
began,  which  continued  in  progress  till  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
quiescence,  recommenced  in  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  This 
revohttion  was  part  of  the  general  movement,  which  gradu- 
ally transformed  the  country.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
introduction  of  the  commercial  spirit  into  national  life. 
In  agriculture,  the  commercial  spirit  took  the  direction 
of  enclosures — the  break-up,  that  is,  of  medieval  agrarian 
partnerships,    the    appropriation    of    commons    by    individual, 
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owners,  tho  substituLiou  ot'  iiulividiuil  entcrjiriso  tor  Lho  *  H'^- 
united  ventiu-e  of  village-farms.  Both  in  tho  sixteenth  Parallel, 
and  the  eightcentli  centuries  tliis  was  tlii>  direction 
whi(4i  the  revolution  assumed.  But  in  details  the  earlier 
and  the  later  movements  widely  (littered.  Under  the 
Tudors  the  agricultural  revolution  was  accompanied  by  the 
substitution  of  pasture  for  tillage,  of  sheep  for  corn,  of  wool 
for  beef  and  mutton.  Under  the  Hanoverian  sovereigns,  the 
British  farmer  no  longer  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  but 
devoted  himself  instead  to  the  production  of  bread  and  beef 
for  the  teeming  populations  of  manufacturing  cities.  The 
ditterent  directions  which  in  details  the  revolution  assumed 
at  the  two  periods  is  mainly  due  to  the  improvements  in 
agricultural  practices  which  the  Hanoverian  farmer  com- 
manded. The  Tudor  husbandman  might  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  known  branches  of 
farming;  but  his  change  from  tillage  to  pasture  involved  no 
improvement  in  his  practices,  no  introduction  of  new  crops,  no 
economy  in  the  cost  nor  increase  in  the  amount  f»f  production. 

The  period  which  began  with  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  An  Age 
Roses  and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  tion.^^"^'' 
one  ot  transition  trom  the  medieval  to  the  modern  form  of 
landowncrship.  Feudalism  was  dead  or  dying,  and  trade  was 
usur|)ing  its  throne.  In  the  hands  of  lords  ot  the  manor,  the 
soil  had  been  required  to  furnish,  not  ujoney,  but  men-at-arms. 
Medieval  barons  valued  their  estates  chiefly  for  the  number 
ot  retainers  which  they  sent  to  their  banners.  Tudor  landlords 
estimated  their  worth  by  the  amount  of  rent  which  they  paid 
into  their  cotiers.  Medieval  farmers  extracted  from  the  soil 
only  so  much  food  as  they  required  tor  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  their  families.  Modern  tenants  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  selt-sutticmg  industry ,  they  desired  to  raise 
from  the  land  not  only  food,  but  profit.  As  trade  increased, 
and  towns  grew,  and  English  wool  made  its  way  into  Con- 
tinental cities,  or  was  woven  into  cloth  by  English  weavers 
(p.  501),  new  markets  were  created  for  agricultural  produce. 
Fresh  incentives  were  supplied  to  individual  enterprise,  and 
both  landlords  and  tenants  learned  to  regard  their  land  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view. 

The    results    of    this     infusion     into     agriculture     of     the 
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commercial  spirit  were,  as  has  l.ieen  already  noticed,  twofold  : 
first,  the  break-up  of  the  old  agrarian  partnerships,  in  whicli 
lords  of  the  manor,  parsons,  yeomen,  farmers,  copyholders,  and 
hdiourei-s  were  associated  for  the  snppl}'  of  the  wants  of  the 
villages  :  and,  secondly,  the  suhstitution  of  pasture  for  tillage, 
and  of  sheep  for  corn, 
consoii  If  money   was  to   be   made  out   of  the  land,  it  was   plain 

dation.  jIj.^  ,,j^]y  individual  enterprise  could  make  it.  Under  the  old 
system,  it  was  open  to  the  idleness  of  one  man  to  crij)ple  the 
energy  of  fifty  others.  To  exchange,  divide,  enclose,  and  so 
consolidate  the  holdings,  became  the  object  of  the  rural 
aristocracy.  As  Fuller  says  in  his  "  Holy  State  "  : — "  The  poor 
man  who  is  monarch  of  but  one  enclosed  acre  will  receive  more 
profit  from  it  than  from  his  share  of  many  acres  in  common 
with  others."  Sometimes  tlie  commons  were  ecpially  divided  ; 
sometimes  the  landlords  bought  up  the  whole ;  sometimes  they 
enclosed  them  by  force,  or  by  connivance  with  the  principal 
commoners.  Voluntary  agreements  between  commoners  and 
proprietors  of  land  were  not  infrequent,  and  bargains  were 
often  struck  on  equitable  terms,  based  on  a  valuation  and 
commutation  of  commoners'  rights.  But  it  was  a  rough  age, 
in  -which  might  was  right ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  presents  us 
with  another  side  of  the  picture.  Ho  speaks  of  "husbandmen 
thrust  out  of  their  own,  or  else  by  covin  and  fi'aud,  or  by 
violent  oppression,  put  beside  it,  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries  so 
wearied,  that  they  be  compelled  to  sell  all." 

A  striking  example  of  More's  first  statement  may  be  quoted 
from  the  lives  of  the  Berkeleys.  Maurice,  the  second  earl, 
had  a  wood  called  Whiteclive  Wood,  which  "  hee  fancieth  to 
reduce  into  a  park.-"  He  treated  with  his  tenants  and  the 
freeholders  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  their  land,  and  with 
the  commoners  for  their  rights  of  common. 

"After  some  labour  spent,  and  uot  prevailinge  to  sueli  effect  .is  liee 
aymed  at,  he  remembered  (as  it  secineth)  the  Adage,  '  iiiuUa  non  laud- 
antur,  nisi  prius  peracta,'  'many  actious  are  not  praiseworthy  till  they  bee 
done.'  He,  therefore,  on  a  sodain,  resolutely  eucloseth  soe  much  of  each 
man's  land  unto  liis  sayd  wood  as  he  desired ;  maketh  it  a  parke,  placeth 
keepers,  and  stnreth  it  witli  deere.  And  called  it,  as  to  this  day  it  is, 
Wliitclyve  Park. 

"  Tliej',  seeing  what  was  dune,  and  tliis  lord  oiferinge  compositions  and 
exchanges    as  before,  most   of    them   soone   agi'eed,  when    tlierc    was    noe 
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remedy.  Ami  liee  sooue  after  had  tlioiro  graiils  aud  releases  ui'  land  and 
ooniiiiou  as  liec  at  first  desired.  Uw/entiiH  pungit,  pungerdem  rusticus 
iingit.  It  is  imt  f(ir  a  liird  too  hmg  to  inalvo  curtoBy  to  the  elowtod  .<lioe. 
Those  fewe  that  rciuajned  olistiuate,  fell  after  upon  his  soniie  willi  suites 
to  tlieir  small  comfort  and  less  gaiues." 

If  ii  small  copyholdor  or  yeomen  wore  ob.stinatc,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Sir  (iiles  Overreach,  in  the  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,  may  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  Naboth's  vineyard, 
even  of  a  lord  of  the  manor,  might  be  appropriated  by 
a  wealthy  capitalist : — 

"I'll  buy  soiiK^  euttaije  near  liis  maimr ; 
Which  doue,  I'll  make  my  meu  bivak  i>|ie  his  f<uees. 
Ride  o'er  his  standing  corn,  or  in  the  night 
Set  tire  to  his  barns,  or  break  his  cattle  s  legs. 
These  trespasses  will  draw  on  suits,  and  suits  exp(.'nsos. 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  liim. 
When  I  have  harried  him  tlius  two  or  three  years, 
Though  he  sue  in  forma  2'ciitperis,  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  aud  care  he'll  grow  behiudhand. 
Then,  with  the  fax'our  of  my  man  at  law, 
I  will  pretend  some  title;    want  will  force  him 
To  put  it  to  arbitrament.     Then  if  he  sells 
For  half  the  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money. 
And  I  possess  the  land." 

Considerations  of  mutual  advantage,  equitable  bargains, 
fair  purchase,  superior  force,  legal  chicanery,  were  all  at  work 
to  accelerate  the  change  from  common  to  individual  ownership, 
and  to  the  consolidation  of  separate  holdings  instead  of  open 
farms.  If  the  commoner  appealed  to  the  law  courts,  the 
matter  too  often  "  ended  as  it  was  friended."  "  Handy-dandy  " 
was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  covert 
bribe :  and  the  perversion  of  justice  is  enshrined  in  the  Latin 
jingle: — "Jus  sine  jure  datwr,  SI  nivmmus  in  awre  loquatur." 
Sometimes  the  enclosure  was  successfully  resisted,  It  was 
perhaps  by  the  efforts  of  William  Shakes|ieare,  him.self  a  com- 
moner, that  the  attempt  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  enclose 
the  common  fields  at  Welcombe,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  was 
defeated.  At  Warwick  Assizes,  Chief  Justice  Coke  made  an 
order  that  "noe  inclosure  shalbe  made  within  the  parish  of 
Stratforde,  for  that  yt  is  agaynst  the  Lawes  of  the  Realine." 

The  first  result  of  the  commercial  spirit  which  was  infused 
into  farming  was  the  increase  of  enclosures,  and  the  consecpicnt 
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severance,  whothei-  (lirectly  or  indirectly,  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  rural  population  from  the  soil.  Tf  this  change 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  large  extension  of  araf>le  farniing, 
the  market  for  agricultural  labour  might  have  been  so  enlarged 
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(By  jicrmission^  from  Vr.   C.  M.   Inghhij's  *'  Shakcspcnre  (tiul   the  tVdcomhe   il'lMi^osiirp,-.-.", 

as  to  relieve  agrarian  distress.  But  the  change  Avhich  took 
place  in  farming  served  onl}'  to  increase  the  scarcity  ot  oni- 
ployment.  The  second  result  of  the  ccnnnercial  revolution 
was  to  substitute  the  shepherd  and  his  dog  for  the  plough- 
men and  their  teams,  wool  for  corn,  and  pasture  for  tillage, 
and    thus    to    diminish    the    demand    for    labour    at    the    very 
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uionient  when  the  supply  was  increased.  AVudllen  inanufacturcs 
grew  so  rapidly  both  at  home  and  abroad  that  there  was 
a  ready  sale  for  English  wool  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  fineness  of  the  English  fleeces  made  them  in- 
dispensable to  foreign  weavers ;  wool  was  easily  transported, 
without  risk  of  damage,  and  without  liability  to  duty.  The 
profits  of  sheep-farming  were  sure,  and  the  outgoings  in  the 
cost  of  labour  small.  Arable  farming,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  uncertain  speculation,  and  the  necessary  outlay  was 
large.  No  efforts  were  spared  to  extend  sheep-walks.  Small 
tenants  were  evicted ;  labourers'  cottages  were  pulled  down, 
the  lord's  demesnes  turned  into  pastures ;  wastes  and  commons 
were  enclosed  for  the  same  purpose.  This  process,  which 
began  at  the  end  of  the  filfoenth  century,  continued  till 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  change  of  tillage  into  pasture  was  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  legislature  (pp.  152,  347).  To  encourage  arable  farming 
and  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  country  districts,  corn-laws 
prohibited  the  importation  of  wheat  until  the  prices  had  reached 
a  certain  height.  Acts  of  Pai'liament  were  passed  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  flocks  which  might  be  owned  by  a  single 
sheepmaster,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  farm  buildings, 
and  to  check  the  conversion  of  tillage  land  to  pasture  (p.  .S47). 
At  law,  arable  land  was  given  the  precedence  over  other  lands ; 
beasts  of  the  plough  received  privileges  from  which  other 
beasts  were  debarred ;  bonds  to  restrain  tillage  were  declared 
to  be  void.  But  at  first  legislation  was  as  powerless  as 
the  Pope's  bull  against  a  comet,  and  the  change  went  on 
apace.  It  was  not  checked  till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  increased  value  of  corn  and  meat,  and 
the  profits  that  were  to  be  derived  from  arable  farming, 
once   more  redressed  the  balance. 

The  twofold  effect  of  the  commercial  revolution  told 
disastrously  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  His 
miseries  were  aggravated  during  the  jieriod  under  review  by  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  all  agricultural  produce.  Every 
owner  of  land  benefited  by  the  rise,  and  tenant-farmers,  il 
they  held  their  tenancies  at  reasonable  rents,  grew  rich.  Ykit 
the  labourer  alone  suffered.  As  a  new  supply  of  precious 
metals   poured   in    from    America,    the   purchasing    power    of 
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money  fell  (p.  492).  The  wages  ot'  labour  were  arbitrarily'  fixed 
by  statute  at  the  rates  of  the  previous  century,  though,  relatively 
to  the  prices  of  necessaries,  they  had  dwindled  by  a  half.  At 
the  same  time  the  <lissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  deprived 
the  poor  of  charitable  aid ;  an<l  the  principle  of  tlicir  com- 
pulsory support  was  still  im|>erlectly  understood.  The  laboiu'- 
uiarket  was  glutted,  and  the  power  of  the  trade-guilds  ex- 
cluded the  peasant  from  employment  in  towns.  Hundreds 
of  poor  Tciuis  were  wdiipped  from  "  tj'thing  to  tything,  and 
stock'd,  punished,  and  im- 
prisoneil  "  : — 

"  From  low  farms. 
Poor  jioltiiig  villa£ro.s,  shceiicotes, 

ami  mill.s, 
Somotime  with    lunatic    bairns. 

sometime  with  prayer 
Enforce  their  charity." 

The  remedy  for  these 
conditions  of  rural  distress 
was  the  employment  of 
more  labour  in  the  profit- 
able cultivation  of  the 
soil.  But  here,  too,  misfortune  seemed  to  |>ursue  the 
unhappy  agricidtural  labourer.  Direct  and  indirect  evidence 
is  forthcoming  to  prove  that  agriculture  was  retrograding 
rather  than  advancing,  that  the  yield  per  acre  was  less 
plentiful,  and  that  the  use  of  such  fertilisers  as  the  science 
of  the  day  commanded  was  declining.  Fitzherbert,  writing  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centur}',  notices  that  the  useful 
practice  of  marling  the  land  was  in  many  places  abandoned, 
that  the  crojjs  were  smaller,  and  that  the  husbandry  was  more 
slovenly.  The  decline  was  not  unnatural.  The  transition 
which  has  been  described  disturbed  that  security  of  property 
without  which  enterprise  die.s.  Moreover,  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  agriculture  as  an  art. 
To  English  farming  the  monks  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
what  capitalist  landlords  were  in  the  eighteenth.  They  were 
the  most  scientific  farmers  of  the  day ;  they  had  access  to 
the  practical  learning  of  the  ancients ;  then-  intercourse  with 
their  brethren  abroad   gave    them    opportunities   of   benefitmg 
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\<\  rlio  expei'ience  of  foreigners  which  wore  denied  to  :nost  of 
tiicir  contemporaries.  When  the  great  religious  houses  were 
dcstroj-ed,  agriculture,  of  which  they  were  the  pioneers, 
suffered  a  heavy  loss. 

Ah'cady,  however,  there  were  signs  tViat,  as  soon  as  the 
transition  era  was  ended,  their  places  would  be  occupied. 
Throu^liout  Europe  agricultural  literature  was  commencing, 
and  writers  were  at  work  urging  upon  farmers  the  improved 
methods  which  enclo.sures  had  opened  out  to  them.  In  Spain 
Herrura,  in  Italy  Crescenzio  and  Tarello,  in  the  Low  Countries 
Heresbach,  in  France  Charles  Estienne  and  Bernard  Palissy, 
wrote  upon  farming.  The  gentry  began  to  pay  attention  to 
agriculture.  As  Michel  de  I'Hopital  solaced  his  exile  with  a 
farm  at  Etampes  so  Fitzherbert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  or 
Sir  Richard  Weston  in  that  of  Charles  I.,  or  Townshend  in  that 
of  George  II.,  occupied  their  leisure  in  agriculture,  and  so 
conferred  greater  benefits  in  their  retirement  upon  the  well- 
being  of  England  than  they  had  ever  done  by  their  judicial, 
or  diplomatic,  or  jDolitical  services.  A  list  of  the  numerous 
writers  who  studied  the  subject  of  farming  in  the  Elizabethan 
period  would  exceed  our  limits.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  Thomas  Tusser  and  Barnaby  Googe. 

Thomas  Tusser  was  an  Essex  man  and  a  Suffolk  farmer. 
But  his  own  life  proved  the  difficulty  of  combining  practice 
with  science.  "  He  spread  his  bread,"  says  Fuller,  "  with  all 
sorts  of  butter,  yet  none  would  ever  stick  thereon:"  He  was 
successively  "  a  musician,  schoolmaster,  serving-man,  husband- 
man, grazier,  poet — more  skilful  in  all  than  thriving  in  his 
vocation."  To  the  present  generation  he  is  little  but  a  name ; 
yet  his  doggerel  poems,  printed  in  1573,  are  valuable  as  a 
storehouse  of  information  respecting  the  rural  life,  domestic 
economy,  and  agricultural  practices  of  our  Elizabeth  ancestors. 
When,  in  1723,  Lord  Molesworth  proposed  schools  of  agriculture 
should  be  established,  he  also  advised  that  Tusser's  "Five 
hundred  points  of  good  husbandry "  should  be  "  taught  to 
the  boys  to  read,  to  copy,  and  get  by  heart."  Like  all  the 
scientific  farmers  of  the  day,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
for  enclosures,  and  he  sings  the  praises  of  "  several,"  as 
opposed  to  "  champion,"  or  open  farms.  He  was  ignorant  of 
the    use   of  clover,   artificial   grasses,  and    roots.      Though    he 
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mentions  tnrni]is,  it  is  only  as  "  a  kitchen  garden  root  to  boil 
or   butter."      He  altogether   ignores    the  necessity  of  drainage 
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'and  dismisses  the   subject  of  manure,  or  "  compass,"  with  the 
briefest  possible  mention. 

Almost    a    contemporary    of  Tusser    was    Barnaby   Googe,    Googe. 
whose  "Four   Books  of  Husbandrie  "  were  published  in  1577. 
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The    value  nf   his  work,  which    is    niuinly    a  coinpihxtion   from 

Flemish    and    English    works,   lies    in    his   insistence   on    the 

necessity    of   manure,   and    his    mention    of   clover,   which   he 

calls  tn'fle  de  Bourgoyne,  and  supposes  to  be  a  Moorish  grass 

introduced  by  the  Spaniards.        Elizabethan   farmers  were  apt 

to  take  from  the  same  land  as  many  corn  crops  in  succession 

as  it  would  bear.       When  thoroughly  exhausted,  it  lay  fallow. 

No  rotation  of  crops  was  practised,  except  the  interposition  of 

beans  once  in  every  three  years:    roots   and   artificial  grasses, 

which,   when   properly   employed,  clean,   rest,   and   enrich    the 

land,  were   entirely  unknown   to  the   English    husbandman  in 

the  sixteenth  century.      Hence   Googe   was  invaluable  for  the 

stress  that  he  laid  on  the  one  means  of  restoring  the  fertility 

of  the  soil  which  was  open  to  his  contemporaries,  and  for  his 

mention  of  clover,  in  which  lay  the  germs  of  future  agricultural 

wealth. 

Horti-  Nor  was   it  in  literature   only   that  the   promise   of  better 

times  brightened  the  agricultural  prospects.     In  the  revival  of 

gardening,  also,  there   lay   hope   for  agriculturists.      Since  the 

Wars  of   the  Roses   the  art  of  gardening  had  almost  expired 

and   the   dissolution   of  the   monasteries,  where   alone    it   had 

survived,  save  it  for  the  time  its   death-blow.     It  is  said  that 

Queen    Catherine    was    provided    with    salads    from    Flanders 

because   none    could   be    furnished   at   home    in    the   reign   of 

Henry  VIII.     Herbs,  fruits,  and  roots,  which  had  been  plentiful 

m  the  fifteenth  century,  were  dying  out,  or  their  use  unknown, 

when   the   trim  gardens   and  "  erberes "  of  the  monks   passed 

into  other  hands.     Now,  however,  Efardeninsr   began,  as   Fuller 

says,  to   creep   out   of  Holland   into   England,  though,  as  late 

as  1650,  Hartlib   states   that   it   was   almost   unknown   in  the 

north  and  west.     Onions  and  cabbages  had  been  cultivated  in 

cottage  gardens  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  were  conunended 

by  Piers  Plowman  ;  but  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 

they  were  imported  from  Flanders.     In  the  neighbourhood  of 

Fulham  and  along  the  Suffolk  coast,  gardens  were  laid  out  in 

which  these  useful  vegetables  were  cultivated,  as  well  as  carrots 

...  ' 

and  parsnips,  and,  it  is  said — though   probably  they  were  not 

known    till   half   a    century    later — "  colle    flowers."     In    these 

gardens   also   turnips    were    grown,    but   only   as   roots   to   be 

boiled  and  eaten   with    butter.      Near   Sandwich,  carrots  were 
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extensively  cultivated,  and  were  ('idle(l   I'nmi   tlic  jijuee  of  tlieir 
cultivation  "  Sandwich  earrots." 

I'lV  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  enclosures  had 
been  extensively  made:  sheep-farmint;-  had  jirospered  ;  ]>riccs 
of  agricultural  produce  wi'rc  rising,  and  thus  giving  a  new 
stimulus  to  arable  farming;  here  and  tliere  a  gentleman  was 
giving  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  estates  ;  agricultural 
writers  were  urging  the  adoption  of  the  best  farnn'ng  metliod,s 
which  were  known  to  the  science  of  the  day,  and  in  gardens 
new  stores  of  agricultiu'al  wealth  were  accumulating.  The 
most  disastrous  feature  of  the  period  was  the  condition  of  tlu; 
agi'icultural  labourer  ;  and  in  the  increase  of  arable  farming 
lay  his  chief  hope  of  employment. 


The  reign  of   Elizabeth  opens  a  new  chapter  in  our  industrial  J-  ^- 

•  SYMES 

histor}'.  We  have  seen  how  the  medieval  and  feudal  organisa-  The 
tion  of  society  had  broken  down  in  the  Reformation  and  Economic 
llenaissance  periods.  The  increased  activity  of  the  human 
spirit  was  no  longer  content  to  work  under  the  restrictions 
which  custom,  tradition,  and  law  had  built  u^x  The  greed  of 
Ivings,  rulers,  and  landholders  co-operated  in  the  destruction 
of  those  organisations  which  had  iia  some  measure  protected 
the  working  classes,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  little  had  been  done  to  build  up  any 
new  organisation  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  period  of  transition  had  been  one  of  great  disorder 
and  misery.  It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
usher  in  a  period  of  prosperity  for  all  except  the  poorest 
classes,  and  to  lay  the  foimdations  of  that  commercial  and 
industi'ial  siipremacy  which  Enghmd  was  to  enjoy  for  several 
centuries  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

( )f  this  coming  revival  there  were  few  signs  at  the  time  of 
i-;iiz:ibeth's  accession  (1553).  The  Treasury  was  bankrupt, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Government  so  low  that  it  had  to  pay 
fourteen  per  cent,  for  its  loans.  Every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  rotten.  England  was  at  war,  but  miserably 
deficient  in  all  military  and  naval  appliances.  Domestic 
trades  were  stagnant.  The  spread  of  vagrancy  and  pauperism 
had  been  hardly  checked  by  the  terrible  laws  of  Henry  VI 11. 
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and  his  successors  (pp.  352-36(5):  and  the  currency  had  been 
iitlerl}'  di.sorganised  by  the  fraudulent  policy  of  successive 
governments,  and  the  consequent   increase  of  clipping,  and  of 
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false  coinage. 

This  was  in  some 
respects  the  nujst 
urgent  of  the  prob- 
lems which  the  new 
queen  had  to  deal 
with.  The  religious 
question  was  indeed 
more  visibly  pressing. 
Some  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical settlement 
must  be  made.  The  rival  parties  must  bo  in  some  measure 
restrained.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  a  revival  of  trade 
and  prosperity  while  the  currency  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  no  one  could  say  what  would  be  the  real  value  of 
any  coins  he  obtained,  nor  how  soon  that  value  might  be 
diminished  by  a  fresh  issue  of  debased  coins.  There  were  in 
circulation  three  differeut  kinds  of  shilling,  and  four  difierent 
kinds  of  tester,  or  sixpeimy  jaieces.  All  of  these  varied  in 
original  quality  and  size,  and  now  differed  from  one  another 
still  more  through  the  action  of  clippers  and  sweater.s.  Similar 
disorder  prevailed  among  the  lesser  coins,  and  Elizabeth's 
council  determined  to  call  in  the  whole  currency,  and  to  issue 
a  couqiletely  new  set  of  coins  (15G0).  This  was  a  gigantic 
undertaking,  and  there  were  serious  objections  to  every  possible 
way  of  carrying  it  out.  Nor  could  any  method  avoid  rousing 
much  discontent  among  those  who  suffered,  or  fancied  that  they 
suffered,  from  the  change.  But  the  council  wisely  felt  that 
they  nmst,  at  all  risks,  complete  the  reform.  So  the  Queen 
issued  a  proclamation  (Sept.  27.  15(50),  explaining  the  evils  of 
the  existing  curi-ency,  and  calling  in  the  debased  coins,  which 
wei'c  to  be  paid  for  in  the  new  coins  at  a  rate  below  their 
nominal  value,  but,  on  an  average,  nearly  their  real  value ;  and 
a  small  bounty  was  offered  for  every  jaound's  worth  of  silver 
brought  in.  This  was  the  essence  of  the  proclamation,  only 
that  the  rate  of  purchase  was  represented  as  somewhat  more 
favourable  to  the  public  than  it  actuall}-  was.     The  Government 
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professed  to  be  ready  to  l)oar  the  whole  cost  of  reooinagc. 
In  reality  they  defrayed  it,  and  even  made  a  small  profit,  out 
of  the  slight  difference  between  tlu>  vv:\\  value  of  the  old  coins 
and  the  price  given  for  them  in  the  new.  The  following 
figures  show  the  extent  of  the  transaction : — 

DciKisrd  roiii  foiicctcci ii;!l,nr,o  11). 

Silvi'i'  in  (lebiisod  cuiM  ...         ...         ...       ■2t4-.41(>  11). 

Yalue  of  tliis  iu  iii'W  coin  .  ...  ...         ...  t'7;!o.218 

Pi'ife  })aul  by  the  Gi)veriiiiii'ut  for  ilclmsi'd  i>(iiii   ...  ttioS.OOU 

Co.st  of  collection,  bonntics.  etc.         ...         ...         ...  £io,359 

Cost  of  <'oiiiini;'  iN'iv  luimi'v     ...         ...         ..  ...  £35,686 

Total  cost  of  new  issue  tTlO.lHn 

Comparing  the  third  and  seventh  items,  we  sec  that  the 
Government  made  a  profit  of  £14,203,  after  jiaying  all  expenses. 
"We  certainly  need  not  grudge  Elizabeth's  Government  their 
profit.  They  were  in  urgent  need  of  money,  and  had  conferred 
an  almost  priceless  benefit  on  the  conununity ;  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  Elizabeth,  that  .she  was  able  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  transaction  and  yet  to  get  the  credit  of  having 
been  a  loser  by  it. 

The  estalilishment  of  a  sound  currency  made  a  revival  of 
mdustry  and  prosperity  at  least  possible.  Forttmately,  it  was 
carried  through  in  time  to  enable  oiu-  countrymen  to  take 
advantao'e  of   the  o-reat   intlu.x  of  silver    from  America.      It  is 
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estimated  that  the  anionnt  of  silver  m  Euro})e  was  (|uadrupled 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  new  silver,  however,  went 
chiefly   to  Spain  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  Spanish  Govern- 
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iiieiit  iiiaile  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  the  other  European 
nations  from  obtaining  supphes  of  the  precious  luetul.  Their 
ptforts,  however,  met  with  httle  success:  and  if  England  did 
not  secure  much  additional  buUion  before  1561  this  was  chiefly 
because  the  condition  of  our  currency  and  the  social  and 
religious  disorder  had  ruined  our  foreign  trade.  From  15G1 
onwards  silver  flowed  into  England,  with  the  natural  conse- 
quence that  prices  rapidly  rose,  and  that  industry  was  greatly 
stinmlated. 
Tiie  In  The  rise  of  prices  had  indeed  bemm  by  154-9,  and  had,  on 

flux  of  .  O  J  "  '  ' 

suver.  t'l»«  whole,  continued  ;  but  before  15(Jl  this  was  mainly  due  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  which  raised  uommal  prices. 
No  doubt  there  was  also  a  real  rise  in  the  price  of  grain ;  but 
this  nuist  be  connected  with  the  extensive  changing  of  aralile 
land  into  pasture.  Accordingly,  we  tind  that  neither  profits 
nor  wages  rose  proportionately.  After  1561  the  rise  was  of  a 
healthier  sort.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  began  to  grow 
rich,  and  workmen  in  their  turn  participated  in  the  growing 
prosperity.  The  increased  stock  of  silver  tended  also  to  assist 
the  accumulation  of  capital.  Wealth  saved  in  other  forms 
had  not  been  so  readily  available  for  productive  purposes. 
In  the  form  of  bullion  it  was  at  once  easier  to  preserve  it 
without  deterioration  and  to  apply  it  to  trade,  manufacture, 
or  agriculture,  according  to  whatever  openings  might  arise  for 
profitable  investment. 

The  rise  in  prices  was  not  indeed  an  unmixed  advantage. 
Neither  rents  nor  wages  rose  at  cpiite  so  rapid  a  rate  ;  and  thus 
both  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  labourers  found  them- 
selves put  at  some  disadvantage.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
labourers  were  concerned,  the  increased  activity  of  industry 
gave  them  more  employment,  and  more  opportunities  for 
earning  wages  outside  their  regular  trade;  and  this  probably 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  fact  that  their  wages  did  not  rise 
as  rapidly  as  the  prices  of  the  things  they  needed.  ( )ur  in- 
formation is  too  defective  to  enable  us  to  speak  positively  on 
the  subject ;  but,  at  least,  the  proofs  of  social  miser}'  diminish 
after  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  though  for  some  years 
the  improvement  seems  to  have  been  slow  and  slight. 

We  nuist  now  speak  of  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth's  Government 
to   organise  and   foster   the   national    industries.       The    name 
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-Mercantilism"  has  been  ^ivcn  to  the  system  that  was  built  ^t^^^^^^^^^ 
iq)    in    this    reitrn,    and    that    practically    dominated    English  system, 
commercial  policy  till  the  close  of  the  last  ccntur}-,  when  the 
whole  system  bcs,nxn   to  be   assailed  by  Adam  Smith  and  his 
followers.     A  fundamental  object  of  this  policy  was  the  increase 
of  the  stock  of  precious  metals  within  the  country  ;  and  modern 
political   economists  have  had   little   dithculty  in  showing  the 
fallaciousness  of  the  implied  assumption  that  money  is  the  kind 
of  wealth  most  essential  for  national  prosperity.     "  Money,'"  they 
tell  us,  "  is  only  a  means  towards  an  end,  and  that  end  is  wealth 
in  other   forms— as,  for  instance,   in   the   form  of  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries."      This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  might  bo 
accepted  as  self-evident,  were  it  not  in  practice  so  often  igncjred. 
But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.     Though 
money  is  not  the  ultimate   object  of  human   desire,  it  is,^  for 
many  purposes,  the  most  convenient  fonn  of  wealth;    and,  in 
some  circumstances,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  sacrifice  quantity 
to    form.      Elizabeth's    object   was    political  quite   as    much    as 
commercial.     She  wanted  money  in  order  to  subsidise  Scotch 
and  French  rebels,  and  so  to  embarrass  her  external  enemies. 
She  wanted  money  to  maintain  internal  order,  and  to  provide 
for   national   defence;    and    the   maintenance   of    authority   at 
home    and    abroad   was    a    pre-requisite    for    the    growth    of 
English  industry.     This  may  be  accepted  as  at  least  a  partial 
excuse  for  her  violation  of  what  we  should  call  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade. 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  Navigation  Laws  of  the  Nartgation 
first  and  fifth  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  older  laws 
were  in  some  measure  relaxed;  but  English  subjects  who 
imported  goods  in  English  vessels  were  excused  some  ot  the 
customs  due  from  aliens  and  from  Englishmen  who  used 
foreign  ships  :  while,  in  some  trades,  English  ships  were  given 
a  complete  monopoly.  These  measures  were  not  merely  "pro- 
tective "  in  the  modem  sense.  They  aimed  at  encouraging 
seamanship,  partlv,  at  least,  because  English  seamanship  was 
one  of  the  bases  "of  national  strength.  On  the  same  principle. 
Fishery  was  encouraged,  and  that  not  merely  by  renussions 
of  customs  duties  in"  the  case  of  English  tishers  in  English 
vessels,  but  also  by  the  legislative  enforcement  of  Fasts.  To 
assert   that   fasting  was  a   religious    duty   was    made    a   penal 
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Fisheries,  oti'ence ;  yet,  lor  the  encouragement  of  fisheries,  fast  days 
were  to  be  observed.  Heavy  restrictions  were  also  placed  on 
the  importation  of  tish  caught  by  aliens  or  from  alien  vessels. 
In  a  report  issued  as  to  the  success  of  the  Fishery  Acts  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign,  it  is  proudly  stated  that  a  thousanil 
additional  men  had  thus  been  attracted  to  the  fishing  trade, 
and    were    consequently    "  ready    to    serve    in    Her    ]\Iajesty's 


't 


//i'^ikii  ii.-^. 


Protection 
to  Infant 
Industries, 


A    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY    FllUIT-TREiN'CUEU,    .SHOWING    FISII-GIRLS. 
(,!U-itUh  Museum.) 

ships."  Experience,  however,  jiroved  that  English  fishers  could 
not  supply  the  market  adequately,  and  many  of  the  restrictions 
were  removed  in  1597. 

A\'e  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  other 
•ways  in  which  Elizabeth's  Government  tried  to  stimulate  native 
industries.  Few  of  them  involved  any  new  principles.  The 
importation  of  nianulactured  goods  and  the  exportation  of  raw 
material  were  alike    discouraged.      There    was,   however,    little 
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theoreti(:;il  cDnsistcncy  in  ihc  iialiniiul  policy.  WOnl  is  a  raw 
material  ;  Iml,  to  t'orbid  its  exportatinu  \m>iiI«1  have  ruiind  one 
of  our  cliiuf  iiuliusLrics.  So  wool  iniglil,  lie  exported  ;  but  woe 
to  that  man  who  ex|)orti'il  a  live  shec]).  For  the  first  ort'euce 
he  might  lose  a  hand  '.  Juiglish  suhjcets  nuist  wear  English- 
niado  caps.  They  had  not  even  the  choic-o  of  going  witliout 
caps  altogether.  Caps,  hdly  wrought  in  England,  had  to  be 
worn  liy  almost  all  persons  ot  six  years  and  upwards,  on  every 
Suuda}'  and  Holy  Day,  under  penalt)'  of  a  tine. 

Another  favourite  method  for  liic  cnccjin-agcmcnl  of  Eng-  Monopolies, 
lish  industr}'  was  the  granthig  of  ]iatents  and  monopolies. 
The  establishment  of  great  industries  was  induc(Hl  by  granting 
exclusive  rights  to  those  who  w-ould  engage  in  thmi.  This 
.system  was  at  a  later  time  often  resorted  to,  cliieHy  as  a 
means  of  enriching  royal  favourites  or  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  Crown,  in  return  for  exclusive  privileges.  But  when 
the  ostensible  motive  was  a  real  one,  Ave  must  not  regard  the 
system  as  altogether  indefensible,  however  unsuitable  it  may 
be  to  modern  industrial  I'onditions.  The  scarcity'  of  capital 
and  of  business  experience  and  enterprise  in  the  early  jears 
of  Elizabeth  may  have  justified  the  giving  of  an  artificial  stimu- 
lus to  new  industries.  But  great  wisdom  and  caution  were 
needed  in  granting  patents,  or  the  ensuing  evils  were  likely 
to  exceed  the  advantages.  The  chartering  of  merchant  companies 
was  one  of  tlie  most  important  branches  of  the  policy  in 
granting  monopolies.  But  we  umst  reserve  this  sul.ijcct  for 
a  later  paragrapli. 

We  pa-ss  next  to  the  Statute  of  Apprentices  (15G3) — the  The 
great  effort  made  by  Elizal.>eth's  Government  to  control  and  Apprentices, 
organise  mamifactures  and  agriculture.  This  Act  was  not  re- 
pealed till  1.S13.  Among  its  expressed  objects  we  find  the 
raising  of  wages.  In  this  respect,  it  .seems  to  stand  in  stick- 
ing contrast  with  the  earlier  Statutes  of  Eabourers;  but  the 
Covernment  could  scarcely  shut  its  eyes  to  tlie  fact  that 
the  general  rise  in  prices,  and  the  revival  of  induslriid  pro.s- 
])erity,  made  an  increase  of  wages  both  desiral)le  and  possible. 
We  may  next  notice  that  the  Act  showed  I  Ik;  persistence  of 
the  old  belief  that  those  who  were  able  to  labour  miglit 
reasonably  be  compelled  to  do  so.  Agricultural  labourei-s 
might    be    made    to    work    till    the    age    of    sixty;    Imt    other 
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labourers  and  artisans  only  up  lo  thirty  years  of  a,i,'o  or 
marriat^'o.  To  promote  [icrinanoncu  i.if  service,  it  was  provided 
that,  ill  many  trades,  workers  must  be  hired  by  tiie  year; 
and  a  man  from  another  parish  might  not  be  employed,  unless 
he  lirought  satisfactory  testimonials  from  his  last  employer. 

Wages  were  to  be  fixed  annually  for  each  district  by  the 
justices,  after  consultation  with  "  such  discreet  and  grave  per- 
sons as  they  shall  think  meet,"  for  every  trade,  and  no  one 
might  pay  more  or  less  than  the  wages  so  settled.  This  is 
evidently  a  great  advance  on  the  clumsy  attempts  to  regulate 
wages  in  the  older  Statutes  of  Labourers. 

The  hours  of  labour  were  defined  much  as  in  the  older 
laws.  Except  in  London,  the  summer  day's  work  was  to  be 
from  five  a.m.  till  six  or  eight  p.m.,  but  with  intermissions 
which  brought  the  total  down  to  about  nine  and  a  half  hours. 
In  winter  the  daylight  was  to  regulate  the  duration  of  work, 
and  this  would  probably  give  an  average  of  eight  and  a  half 
hours  a  day  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  Act  is  by  no  means 
clear,  nor  can  we  discover  that  its  regulations  were  adhered  to 
in  practice.  It  further  contained  elaborate  regulations  as  tt) 
apprenticeship.  These  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  thorough  technical  education  for  those  entering  any 
trade,  and  also  as  an  endeavour  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
labour  of  various  sorts,  and  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen  in  each.  Thus  agriculture  and  village  trades  were 
more  lavourably  treated  than  those  occupations  which  involved 
living  in  towns  and  which  were  generally  of  less  paramount 
necessity,  or  less  conducive  to  national  power.  Therefore, 
while  an  agriculturist  might  take  any  lad  as  an  apprentice, 
an  artisan  in  a  corporate  town  was  limited  to  the  sons  of 
freemen,  and  these  might  not  be  withdrawn  from  agriculture. 
Merchants  and  shopkeepers  were  still  further  restricted  and 
could  only  take  as  apprentices  the  sons  of  the  comparatively 
well-to-do.  Such  limitations  were  probably  partly  due  to  the 
infiucnce  of  the  growing  middle  classes,  anxious  not  to  have 
tlieir  trades  overcrowded:  but  in  the  main  they  seem  to 
indicate  a  desire  to  encourage  tillage  and  other  open-air  and 
village  Industrie-,  which  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
strong  fighting  men,  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to 
migrate  into  the  towns  already  unsanitary  and  overcrowded,  and 
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to  i)iirsue  avocations  less  dircclly   i>roiliictivu  of  food  and  olliur 
necessaries. 

The   Act  is  cliicf]\'  interestiiiff  as  the   first  serious  atteni]ii  The  Re 
to  orfj^anise  P]iigUsli  industries    after    the   great    breaivdown.   in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth   century,    of  the   medieval  organ-  industry, 
isation.     On  tlu;  whole    it  follows  many  of  the  old    ideas,    hut 
it   shows  tliat  Elizabeth's  statesmen  rccognisctl  the  need  of  more 


organ- 
isation of 


HALL    OP    THE    JOINERS'    COMPAXV,    SALISliUltV. 

{From  cut  old  Prlut.) 

flexibility  than  had  been  jirovided  for  under  the  older  laws. 
Thus,  in  the  matter  of  fixing  wages,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  justices  were  intended  to  give  authoritative  sanction  to  a 
rate  of  wagre  accordins'  to  the  industrial  forces  at  work  in  a 
particular  locality  and  trade,  rather  than  to  enforce  then-  own 
ideas  as  to  what  wages  were  equitable,  or  to  maintain  the  rate 
that  existed  in  the  past.  The  State  had  not,  indeed,  aban- 
doned the  idea  that  it  could  interfere  to  fix  wages,  but  it  was 
certainlv  now  showing  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
i26 
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caution  and  the  strength  of  economic  forces,  the  results  of 
which  could  be  at  njost  only  sliglitly  nioditicd  by  a  considera- 
tion of  what  rate  of  wages  seemed  desirable.  Accordingly  the 
justices  were  somewhat  in  the  position  of  modern  arbitrators 
in  a  dispute  about  wages,  avIio  liave  to  consider,  not  what 
they  would  desire,  but  what  the  conditions  of  the  niai-ket 
admit  of.  Unfortunately,  the  justices,  who  were  themselves 
generally  employers,  were  not  always  impartial,  and  were 
suspected  of  unfairness,  even  when  they  did  their  best.  But 
it  is  probable  that  they  served  a  useful  function.  They  were 
not  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  wages  rose  more  slowly  than 
prices,  for  this  is  generally  the  case,  even  when  the  labourers 
are  associated  in  strong  trade  unions,  and  are  thus  able  to 
take  early  advantage  of  an  imjjroved  market.  At  any  rate  it 
appears  that  the  condition  of  the  trades  to  which  the  Act 
applied  compared  favourably  with  that  of  the  new  trades  that 
sprung  up  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  which  the  Act  did 
not  a])ply. 

A  similar  approval  may  j^robably  be  given  to  the  attempt 
made  by  Elizabeth's  Acts  to  secure  a  better  technical  educa- 
tion for  the  labourers  in  the  different  skilled  trades,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  decide  whether  the  regulations  as  to  the 
limitation  of  apprentices  did  more  good  than  harm. 

Another  branch  of  the  Elizabethan  organisation  of  industry 
was  the  formation  of  couipanics  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
craft  guilds,  which  had  deteriorated  before  the  Keformation, 
and  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  confiscating  policy  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  YI.'s  Council  (p.  168).  The  new  companies 
were  of  a  wider  character  than  the  old  guilds ;  they  were 
authorised  by  the  Crown  instead  of  the  municipalities.  They 
were  generally  associations  of  cm]:)loyers  instead  of,  like  the 
old  guilds,  of  actual  workers,  and  a  single  company  often 
included   a  number   of  trades. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  given  for  forming  these  companies 
was  the  importance  of  supervising  the  quality  of  the  goods 
offered  to  the  public :  but  the  more  extended  character  of  the 
companies  made  them  less  efficient  for  this  purpose  than  the 
old  guilds  had  been  in  the  days  of  their  efficiency. 

A  great  stimulus  was  given  to  English  manufactures  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  by  the  innnigration  of  Trotestant  refugees  from 
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Flanders    and.    tu    a    Irss    cxlcut,    iVuni    I'rancc.      As 

industrial    depart  nicnts,    it     was    thouqlit    necessary    x^,.     ^^^^  gration. 

Ciovernnient  to  reLjulate  the  adniissiim  and   privileges  of  these 

aliens.     In  1  illil  Saiidwicli   was  licensed   in  receive  from  twenty 

to    twenty-live    master    W(iri<nien    as    cloth-workers    or    tishers. 


in    other  Alien 
for     the  ^"^'"'- 


ST.    CLEJIEXT'S    CIILECn,    SANDWICH. 

{Uicd  hy  Walloon  Immigrants,) 


Sandwii-h  had  been  decaying  during  the  last  sixty  years 
cliieily  through  the  silting-u]i  of  its  harbour.  The  Govern- 
ment hoped  to  revive  the  industries  of  the  town  by  means  of 
these  foreigners,  and  the  experiment  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  repeated,  both  here  aiid  elsewliere.     In  a  survey  taken  in 
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the  ciji;htli  year  of  Elizalietli,  tlio  town  was  found  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Walloons  as  ajjainst  two  hundred 
and  ninety-one  English  householders.  The  newcomers  also 
introduced  the  inanutacture  of  paper  and  silk. 

Fn  15G5  Norwich  received  a  similar  licence,  and  l)y  1571 
no  less  than  four  thousand  natives  of  the  Netherlands  had 
settled  there,  besides  large  numbers  in  other  parts  of  Norfolk. 
They  introduced  the  inaldng  of  "  bayes,  sayes,  arras,  mockades, 
and  the  like."  The  first  book  ever  printed  in  Norwich,  was 
printed  in  1570  by  one  of  these  immigrants,  and  wo  find  at 
the  present  day  many  natives  of  this  town  who  bear  names 
corrupted  from  the  Dutch. 

In  1567  Maidstone  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  have  foreign 
settlers.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  thread  industry, 
which  flourished  there  for  nearly  three  centuries,  was  thus 
started. 

The  manufacture  of  lace  was  introduced  b}-  refugees  from 
Alen^on  and  Valenciennes  into  Cranfield,  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
extended  thence  over  Bucks,  O.xfordshire,  and  Northampton- 
shire. Other  immigrants  introduced  the  making  of  Honiton 
lace  into  Devon.  Silk  weaving  was  also  brought  into  England 
by  French  Huguenots,  and  parchment,  needles,  and  gallipots 
are  mentioned  among*  the  other  products  of  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  fugitives  from  the  Netherlands. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  invaded  districts  nerived 
great  advantages  from  the  coming  of  the  aliens.  In  some 
cases  the  jealousy  of  the  English  artisans  was  naturally 
aroused  :  but  the  fact  that  the  newcomers  were  Protestants, 
exiled  for  tlieir  religion,  probably  moderated  this  ill-feeling, 
and  the  improvement  which  the  strangers  made  in  English 
mannfactui-es  was  so  rapid  and  so  considerable  that  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  people  were  nuich  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  their  rivals.  Some  restrictive 
measures  were  at  a  later  time  adopted,  and  in  1592  the 
immigrants  were  recpiired  to  go  through  a  seven  j'ears'  ap- 
prenticeship. 

While  the  foreigners  were  building  up  many  new  industries, 
the  native  woollen  manufacture  pi-eserved  its  old  pre-eminence. 
The  direction  of  it  was  passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  capitalists,  who   gave   out    work,  anil   grew   rich,  partly  by 
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aviiiling  themselves  ol'  thr  (i|)portuiiities  for  division  of  labour, 
which  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  provided.  Thus  the 
Cardei's  became  a  powei'ful  body,  and  were  able  to  secure 
legislative  ]irote('tion  against  the  importation  of  foreign  cards 
for  wool.  Thrre  was  much  rivalry  between  clothiers  in  largo 
towns  and  those  in  country  places.  The  latter  enjoyed  far 
more  liberty,  and  this  .seems  often  to  have  balanced  the 
advantages  of  concentration,  and  the  greater  facilities  for 
manufacturing  on  a  large  scale.       Parliament   frequently  tried 


JIUMJIEXT    or    SIR    J.    .sriLLM.iN    AXD    HIS    WIFE. 
(Darlfunl  Cluirdt,  Kent.) 

to  confine  the  trade  to  special  towns,  probably  from  a  belief 
that  the  C[uality  of  the  goods  could  be  better  kept  up,  owing 
to  the  greater  ease  of  supervision :  but  their  ettbrts  to  preserve 
the  monopoly  for  a  few  towns  were  not  very  successful. 

The  working-up  of  wool  into  worsted  was  a  staple  of  the 
Eastern  Counties,  especially  of  Norfolk  (Vol.  II.,]).  5(34).  This 
was  a  flourishing  industry  before  the  coming  of  the  Protestant 
refugees.  As  early  as  1554  foreign  artisans  were  engaged 
by  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  chief  workmen  to  teach 
Norwich  weavers  certain  branches  of  the  trade.  'I'he  result 
was    the    famous    Norwich    satins    and    fustians.     To    illustrate 
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the  nature  of  English  ni ami f'ac lures,  anil  the  growing  con- 
sumption of  luxuries,  we  may  (|Uote  here  an  interesting  list 
that  L.  Guicciardini  gives  of  the  imports  and  exports  between 
England  and  Antwerp,  which  was  the  port  with  which  we  did 
the  greatest  trade.  "  To  England,"  he  says,  "  Antwerp  sends 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  silver,  bullion,  quicksilver,  wrought 
silks,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  silver  thread,  camblets, 
grograms,  spices,  drugs,  sugar,  cotton,  cumniin  galls,  linen  tine 
and  coarse,  serges,  demi-ostades,  tapestry,  madder,  hops  in  great 
quantity,  glass,  salt-fish,  metallic  and  other  merceries  of  all 
sorts  to  a  great  value,  arms  of  all  kinds,  ammunition  lor  war, 
and  household  furniture.  From  England  Antwerp  receives 
vast  quantities  of  tine  and  coarse  drajjeries,  fringes,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind  to  a  great  value,  the  finest  w'ool,  excellent 
saffron  in  small  quantities,  a  great  quantity  of  lead  and  tin, 
sheep  and  rabbit  skins  without  nundier,  and  various  other 
sorts  of  fine  peltry  and  leather,  beer,  cheese,  and  other  sorts  of 
provisions ;  also  Malmsey  wines,  which  the  English  import 
from  Candia." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  English  exports  were  still  mostly  in 
the  form  of  raw,  or  almost  raw,  material.  Much  of  the 
English  cloths,  stufl's,  and  wools  were  exported  again  from 
Antwerp  to  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  above  list,  referring  only  to  the  Antwerp  trade,  nuist 
not  be  regarded  as  a  comjjlete  enumeration  either  of  our 
exports  or  of  our  imports  in  the  sixteenth  centur}-.  From 
India,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  New 
World,  luxuries  unknown  to  earlier  generations  of  Englishmen 
were  being  l:)rought  in,  and  many  of  the  elders  feared  that 
a  demoralisation  of  the  national  character  would  certainly 
ensue.' 

The  English  foreign  trade  was  maiidy  in  the  hands  of 
certain  great  companies,  who  enjoyed  the  legal  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  with  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  earlier 
of  these  companies  were  not  conducted  on  joint  stock 
principles.      They    were    associations    of    merchants,    each    of 

1  Among  the  things  first  introduced  into  England  between  1.518  and  1.".78 
we  may  mention  carp,  pippins,  apricots,  turkeys,  hops,  and  tobacco.  '•Women's 
maskes,  buskes.  mufs,  fanns,  periwigs,  and  bodkins"  were  brought  into  our 
country  about  1532. 
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whom  luii^'lit  trade  with  his  ov/n  cajjital,  and  at  his  own  lisk, 
provided  that  ho  was  a  uu'iulier  of  the  (■(inijiauy,  and  cont'oriiu.'d 
to  its  ndcs. 

The  earliest  of  these  companies  was  that  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  who  have  been  spoken  nf  in  a  former  vohnne 
(II.,  pp.  552,  743) ;  but  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
deahng,  several  veiy  important  fresh  companies  were  in- 
corporated. Thus  the  Russia  Company  received  its  first 
charter  in  1555.  It  thereby  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  Russia,  and  with  any  new  countries  its  servants  might 
discover  {cf.   p.  322,   scq.). 

The  Czar  Ivan  the  Terrible  soon  gave  these  merchants 
free  access  to  all  his  dominions,  and  they  tried  to  open  up  a  new 
trade  route  through  Russia  to  Persia.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1556  extended  their  monopoly  to  include  most  of  the 
trade  with  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  Persia,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  conditionally  on  the  trade  being  carried  on  only  in 
English  ships,  and  the  majority  of  each  crew  being  English. 
The  company  was  very  successful  til!  about  1571.  Then  it 
began  to  decay,  partly  through  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the 
Czar,  but  partly  through  the  company's  greed.  Dutch  and 
German  traders  secured  nuich  of  the  Russian  trade,  and 
j)rivate  English  merchants  managed  to  elude  the  monojioly  in 
various  ways. 

Of  the  other  companies  we  w'ill  oidy  mention  here  the 
Eastland  Company,  which  traded  in  the  lialtic,  and  the  Levant, 
Avhich  traded  with  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Asia  Elinor.  By  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  France  was  almost  the  only  country 
with  which  English  merchants  could  trade  without  being 
members    of  a    company. 

The  system  thus  built  up  was  open  to  many  of  the  abuses 
that  accompany  monopolies.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  freedom  of 
foreign  traffic  was  desiralilc.  It  was  the  pi-ospect  of  obtaining 
special  privileges  whicli  encouraged  merchants  to  open  up 
new  and  hazardous  markets,  and  the  organisation  of  such 
merchants  into  companies  provided  a  means  of  protection 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  foreign,  and  often  half-barbarous 
powers,  with  whose  subjects  the  merchants  wished  to  trade. 

Amontf  other  indications  of  the  growth  of  English  wealth 
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ami  c'oinniorcc  in  the  tirst  half   of  Elizabeth's   reisrn  two  facts    Growth  of 

Wealth 
and  Com- 


may  bu  luentioaud  hero.  The  first  of  these  was  the  buiklin,';' 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Hitherto  the  London  merchants  hud 
conducted  tluir  cxehan'^e  transactions  in  jjonibard  Street,  in 
the  open  air.  Uut  in  155G  the  building  of  tiie  lioyal  Exchange 
beoan.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  merchant  who  conducted  the  (,|>uecn's  mercantile 


nierce. 


THE    KOYAL    EXCHANGE. 
(From  an  iinjrtiring  of  1047  hi/  Jlolhir.) 

and  financial  dealings  with  foreigners.  But  it  was  a  feeling 
of  the  inadec|uacy  of  the  existing  accommodation  for  the 
increasing  connncrcial  transactions  of  London  which  prompted 
Gresham's  offer  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  building,  if  the 
corporation  would  provide  the  site.  The  other  illustration  of 
the  growing  wealth  of  England  is  that  when  the  Government 
wanted  to  borrow  in  1.569,  they  were  able,  for  the  first  time, 
to  obtain  their  loan  in  England,  instead  of  having  to  apply 
to  foreign  capitalists. 


The   year   1.5.S0  is   notable    in    the   history  of  London  for  the    charles 

■  •'  PRFTf  HTON 

adoption  of  a  deliberate  policy  of   State,  by  the  advice  of  the    .j.^^  Health' 
Privy  Council  and  at  the    instigation  of   the  mayor,  aldeniicn,    and  Growth 

T         1  ,  .  .  1        1         ■       ,  •  of  London. 

anci  other  the  grave  wise  men  m  and  about  the  city,  to 
confine  the  capital,  as  far  as  was  then  possible,  to  the  old 
inhabited  area  within  and  immediately  without  the  walls,  by 
prohibiting    the    erection    of    Iniildings    on    new    sites    in    the 
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Liberties  imd  out-parislics,  <ir  williin  tiiree  miles  of  tlic  city 
gates,  as  well  as  the  siib-divisiou  of  houses  into  iiiuuiTous 
tenements.  The  ordinance  took  the  form  of  a  royal  pro- 
clamation, signed  by  the  Queen  at  Nonesuch,  near  P^psom,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1580,  and  was  meant  to  serve  only  until  such 
time  as  some  further  good  order  should  be  devised  for  remedy 
by  Parliament  or  otherwise ;  however,  the  royal  proclamation 
remained  for  nearly  a  century  the  form  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  checking  the  growth  of  London. 
The  reason  alleged  for  this  remarkable  ordinance  was  "  that 
great  multitudes  of  peojDle  were  brought  to  inhabit  in  small 
rooms,  whereof  a  great  part  are  seen  very  poor ;  yea,  such 
must  live  b}^  begging,  or  of  worse  means,  and  they  heaped 
up  together  and  in  a  sort  smothered  with  many  families  of 
children  and  servants  in  one  house  or  small  tenement."  This 
was,  doubtless,  the  special  effect  upon  London  of  the  vagrancy 
and  pauperism  which  had  begun  in  rural  England  under  the 
first  Tudors  in  consequence  of  the  rage  for  pasture-farming, 
had  grown  owing  to  early  and  improvident  marriages  and  the 
removal  of  all  other  medieval  checks  to  population  which  the 
Reformation  had  brought  with  it,  and  had  become  so  fixed  a 
part  of  the  national  life  as  to  require,  before  the  cud  of 
Elizabeth's  I'eign,  the  formal  adoptiotr  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Vagrants  and  "  landless  men "  naturallj'  found  their  way  to 
London,  although  the}^  were  not  freely  admitted  within  the 
walls.  In  a  dialogue  of  the  year  1564,  a  beggar  stops  before 
the  door  of  a  citizen  and  says  the  Lord  s  Prayer,  or  a  jargon 
of  it,  in  a  canting  Northumbrian  accent.  "  How  got  you  in 
at  the  gates?"  asks  Civis  ;  whereupon  the  mendicant  explains 
that  the  iieadle  of  the  Beggars  was  a  countryman  of  his  own, 
and  had  softened  towards  him  on  hearing  his  Northumbrian 
speech.  Li  one  way  or  another  the  Liberties  or  skirts  of 
London,  all  round  the  walls,  had  filled  up  with  a  comparatively 
]ioor  and  often  vicious  class,  dwelling  in  mean  tenements,  who 
"  nuist  live  by  begging  or  of  worse  means."  Many  incon- 
veniences, said  the  proclamation  of  1580,  were  seen  already, 
and  more  were  like  to  follow-,  the  most  specific  danger  alleged 
being  the  spreading  of  plague  into  the  City  itself  and  all  over 
the  realm.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
extended  to  these  skirts  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the  Bars  (Temple 
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Bar,  Holborn  IJar,  tin;  Imr  in  West  Siiiithtield,  ami  so  all  round 
tlio  st'uii-circle  to  tin;  liar  on  llic  WhituehajK'l  liighvvay).  But 
tiio  arm  of  the  law  did  not  reach  to  the  Liberties  as  it  did 
to  the  well-ordered  and  rej>iilarly  built  City;  and  it  is 
]M-obable  that  the  extramural  part  of  the  cajiital  was  be- 
coming unmanageable  in  other  respects  than  in  the  matter 
of  plague.  One  of  the  academic  themes  of  the  time,  which 
occupies  an  appendi.K  to  John  Stow's  "  Survey  of  London," 
was  touching  the  most  convenient  size  of  a  civic  community. 
Stow's  essayist  cites  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  architect 
llijipddanms,  better  known  to  modern  readers  throug'h 
Aristotle's  "  Politics,"  that  ten  thousand  persons  was  the 
largest  community  that  could  be  well  governeil,  fed,  and 
kept  in  health. 

The  repressive  policy  which  was  adopted  in  L^SO,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  was  formally  adhered  to 
for  nearly  a  century,  during  which  time  London  cpiadrupled 
in  numbers  and  area.  A  letter  of  27th  of  June,  1002,  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  how  the  ordinance  worked : — "  The  council 
have  spied  an  inconvenient  increase  of  housing  in  and  about 
London,  by  building  in  odd  corners,  in  gardens,  and  over 
stables.  They  have  begun  to  pull  down  one  here  and  there, 
lighting  in  almost  every  parish  on  the  unluckicst,  which  is  tar 
from  removing  the  mischief."  Also  houseliolders  were  now 
and  then  indicted  at  the  Sessions. for  subletting,  but  only  in 
very  bad  cases:  thus,  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  in  May,  1637, 
a  house  was  indicted  which  contained  eleven  married  couples 
and  lifteen  single  persons.  London  continued  to  grow ;  only  it 
grew  after  a  most  irregular  and  unwholesome  fashion,  because 
no  provision  was  made  for  its  orderly  expansion.  But  the 
question  that  here  concerns  us  is  the  actual  numbers  of  the  capital 
at  the  time  when  the  Queen's  Government  ordered  that  no  more 
houses  should  be  built  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  the 
City  gates. 

It  happens  that  we  liave  the  means  of  reckoning  the 
population  of  London  in  that  very  year,  1.580,  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  During  the  trouble  from  plague  in  1582, 
when  the  Privy  Council  were  blaming  the  City  authorities,  and 
the  City  authorities  were  retorting  upon  the  Council  and  the 
Court,  it  occurred  to  Lord  Ijurghley  to  get  from  the  mayor   a 
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series  of  llic  weekly   ImriaLs  Ironi    plai^uo    and    iwnu    all    ullier 
causes,  and  of  ilie  weekl\'  christenings.  The  mayor  was  able  to  get 
the  figures  from  tlie  hooks  of  the  Coni|iany  of  I'arish  Clerks,  who 
had  liegun  as  early  as  the  reign    of    Ih'iu'v     \'11I.    to    compile 
weekh'   bills  cf  morralitv  in  special  timi's  of   plague,    and    liad 
gradually  assumed  the  otiiee   of  registrars  of  births  and  deatlis, 
which  they  held  in  London  until  tin;   IJegistration  Act    of   \KM. 
Tlic  R'sult  of    the    Lord    Treasurer's    apiilii-alion    was  a    neath' 
written  tabular  abstract,    on    ten    or    more  j)ages    quarto    (pre- 
served among  the  Cecil  papers  at  Hattield),  showing  a  long  series 
of  weekly  burials  from 
phigue  and  from  ordin- 
ary causes,  and  of  the 
weekly       christenings, 
together  with  colunms 
of    still-births,    and    of 
the  munber  of  parishes 
that  were  free  of  plague 
in    each    week.       The 
tables    cover    a    ])eriod 
of  five  years,  from  1.57.S 
to  1582  inclusive,  with 
the  five  first  weeks  of 
1583.     It  is    not  quite 
clear    h  o  w    m  an  y 
parishes  were  included 
in    the   return  :    but  it 
is    probable   (from   the 
known    precedents    of 
1563   and    1574)    that 
the  statistics    are    those    of   one    himdred    and   eight  parishes, 
of   which    ninety-seven  were   wit  bin    the    walls   (mostly  small), 
and    eleven    without     the     walls    and    in    the    Liberties,    in- 
cluding   the    gate-parishes    of   Aldgate,    Bishopsgate,    Cripple- 
gate,    and   Aldersgate,    which    were    partly    within    and    partly 
without.        In      the     1503     figures     there    were     eleven    out- 
parishes  besides    the   one  hundred  and  eight,  including  Hack- 
ney,   Stoke    Newington,    Islington,    iln'    Westminster  parishes, 
Lambeth  and  Stepney:  if  these  had   not  been  included  in  tho 
tables  for  1578-82  we   should  liavc    to    increase   the    following 
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estimates  by  about  one-seventh.  The  note  gives  a  suniniary.' 
The  annual  average  of  biu-ials  is  -S-S  per  cent,  more,  owing  to 
the  severity  of  plague  in  four  out  <if  the  five  j'eai-s;  but  in 
the  year  1580,  when  there  was  little  j^lague  (128  deaths), 
the  chi'istenings  were  ;],5(i.S  and  the  burials  only  2,873,  the 
former  being  24  per  cent,  in  excess.  With  the  christenings 
( in  a  year  without  the  disturbance  of  plague)  one-iburth  more 
than  the  burials,  we  may  assume  that  the  birth-rate  and  the 
death-rate  had  both  been  favourable,  say  29  per  1,000  inhabitants 
for  the  former  and  23  per  1,000  for  the  latter,  wliich  would 
give  a  population  of  some  ]23,0()0. 

It  is  probable  that  the    numbers    thus    reckoned    for    1580 
were  twice  as  many  as  the  (jopidation  of  London  would   have 

amounted  to  at  the 
time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the 
monasteries,  and  that 
they  were  three  times 
the  average  popida- 
tion  throughout  the 
whole  medio  v  a  1 
period.  The  earliest 
known  estimate  is 
one  that  was  made 
in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  by  the  Archdeacon  of  London, 
Peter  of  Blois.  The  Archdeacon  was  as  likely  a  |)erson  as 
any  to  know  :  he  gives  the  number  of  parish  churches  at  120 
(they  must  have  been  mostly  chapels),  besides  thirteen  greater 
conventual  churches,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  40,000. 
These  figures  he  gives  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  extent  of  his  ill-paid  arcliidiaconal  duty.  When  the 
poll-tax  of  1377  was  taken,  23,314  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  were  assessed    in  London    for   their   groat    each,    which, 
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would  t,nvo  :i  ]io]mI:iti<)ii  of  sonic  4o,()00.  Nearly  all  Lliuse 
had  resided  within  iho  walls  or  at  the  gates.  It  was  a  few  _ycars 
after  that  date  (in  l;]!);5)  that  the  Western  Liberty,  or  tlir  ward  of 
Farringdon  Withont,  was  created.  The  two  extant  bills  of 
niortalit}-  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  may  easily  mislead  as  to 
population,  being  each  for  a  single  week  in  a  time  of  ])lague  ; 
but  it  is  probable  from  a  study  of  their  hgures,  that  the  jiopu- 
lation  about  1532-35  was  some  (iO.OOO,  of  which  20,000  would 
have  been  in  the  parishes  outside  the  walls.  The  deaths  for 
15(J3  are  a  better  basis  of  reckoning,  the  christenings  also 
being  known  (fifty-one)  for  a  single  week  of  July,  suggesting 
a    population    of   some    90,000,    which    would    probalily    have 
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included  a  few  thousands  in  the  out-parishcs  beyond  the  liars 
of  the  Freedom.  It  is  true  that  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
iu  a  long  des])atch  to  his  Government  in  1554,  gives  the 
population  of  London  at  just  double  that  (180,000);  but  he 
shows  his  vague  sense  of  numbers  in  two  or  three  other 
instances  which  can  be  checked,  such  as  the  deaths  by  the 
sweating  sickness  of  1551,  and  the  size  of  the  liveried  retinues 
of  certain  nobles,  which  are  rouiully  exaggerated  beyond  JStow's 
precise  mnnbcr.s. 

At  that  time  tlio    science    of   political    arithmetic    did    not  Political 
exist ;  even  Lord  Burghley's   exact  and  clerkly  tables  of  births  A"''™^*'''- 
and  deaths  for  the  live  years  (1578-S2)  would  hardly  have  been 
used,    as    we    can    use    them    now,    to    reckon    the    ]>opulation. 
The  first   attempt  of  the   kind  was  made  by  John  Grauni,  ul 
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Bircliin  Lane,  in  l()(i2.  He  had  been  lonfj  deterred  IVoui  makinu 
it  by  the  "  inisiiiiderstood  example  of  David,'  in  tlie  last 
chapter  of  II.  Sannu;!  (if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  Great 
Plague  of  16G5  ho  would  hardly  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 
his  scruples  at  all) :  but  as  he  heard  aldermen  and  other  grave 
■wise  men  of  the  City  stating  the  population  after  the  licstoration 
at  so  many  millions,  he  at  length  gained  courage  to  apjily  thr 
rule-of-three  to  the  christenings  and  burials,  and  found  that 
the  whole  number  of  irdiabitants  was  about  400,000,  of  which 
a  fifth  part  was  within  the  \valls,  a  fifth  part  in  the  ]iarishes 
furthest  out,  and  three-fifths  in  the  Liberties  and  in  the  ring 
of  out-parishes  next  to  them.  That  population  of  the  old 
City,  some  90,000  in  the  year  1662,  was  perhaps  the  maximum 
of  its  overcrowding.  Its  area  was  380  acres,  the  narrow  strip 
of  Liberties  all  round  it  having  about  300.  But  the  City, 
which  in  the  time  of  8ir  Thomas  More  had  orchards  and 
gardens  behind  tlie  houses,  green  graveyards  round  many  of 
the  churches,  and  public  gardens  on  Tower  Hill,  had  to  sacrifice 
every  foot  of  open  space  before  it  could  hold  90,000.  Perhaps 
the  last  of  these  sacrifices  was  in  building  the  twenty  houses 
of  CuUum  Street,  after  the  fire  nf  l(i(i(i,  upon  the  site  of  an 
old  mansion  and  garden  whic-h  had  stood  intact  until  then 
between  Lime  Street  and   Fcnchurch  Street. 
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Although  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  imjwssible  to  assign  to  any 
single  moment  such  things  as  the  rise  of  a  middle  class  or 
the  general  extension  of  counnerce,  it  is  equally  undoubted 
that  the  general  notion,  which  more  or  less  dates  and  attributes 
these  things  in  England  from  and  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
is  roughly  and  roundly  correct.  At  no  time  had  a  middle 
class  been  wanting;  at  no  time  had  there  been  no  such 
thing  as  commerce.  But  imtil  the  fifteenth  century,  or  there- 
abouts, England  had  had  little  to  export  l>ut  wool  ;  and  her 
im]wrts  had  not  been  of  a  kiTid  to  encourage  a  very  extensive 
and  varied  class  of  merchants.  The  influences  which,  with 
increasing  force  and  speed,  changed  all  tliis  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteentli  century,  and  ever  more  and  more  during  the  sixteenth, 
have  been  partly  traced  already;  but  may  be  conveniently 
smnmed  up    here.     There     were,    at    liome,    the    increase     of 
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pojjulation  after  the  cessation  of  the  vioknit  cheeks  iniposcMl 
W  the  Bhick  Death,  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  llie 
Wars  of  the  Koses ;  the  tendency  towards  breaking  up  pasture 
and  towards  enclosing ;  the  dissokition  of  the  monasteries,  and 
the  consequent  disturbance  and  reshaping  of  national  life 
(the  placid  vocation  of  laonasticisni  and  the  eiuployiuents 
which  it  gave  being  henceforth  closed);  the  advance  in 
domestic  retinement  and  luxury ;  the  Press ;  and  the  great 
development  given  by  these  things  and  others  to  the  secidar 
side  of  the  profession   of   the   law.     Abroad   tiiere   was,   before 


riilXCESS    ELlZ.MiKTII   AT   ASlUinKiE. 
{By  pcyniissimi  "/  IT.  F.   JVlwathti,  Eiij.) 


everything,  the  immense  revolution  and  stimulus  communicated 
and  kept  going  by  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
sea-route  to  the  East ;  the  additional  energ}'  infused  into  the 
prosecution  of  trade  in  these  directions  by  the  ever-growing 
religious  and  patriotic  enmity  between  England  and  the  great 
Powers  of  the  Continent — especiall}'  Spain  and  her  soon-to-be 
dependency  Portugal — and  the  openings  given  to  mei'ely  Eiu'O- 
pean  trade,  partly  by  the  new  communications  with  Russia 
and  Turkey,  partly  by  the  continual  disturbance  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  religious  and  political  changes  which  occasioned 
or  resulted  from  them.  If  a  more  general  and  less  particular 
account  may  be  desired,  it  woidd  almost  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  extension  of  connnerce    (and    the    rise    of   a   middle 
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all,    in    the    veiy    remarkable 
and  valuable   series   of  pam- 
phlets   (mainly,    indeed,    b)- 
writers    of    the    later    Eliza- 
bethan   and    early    Jacobean 
time,    but     partly     by    fore- 
runners   of    theirs    who    are 
enough     to     save     us     from 
danger    of    anachronisni),    in 
many      ]iassages     of     graver 
works,  in  religious  controver- 
sies,   in  set   biographies,   and 
in    the    nascent   kind    of  de- 
scriptions     and     travels     by 
Englishmen    and    foreigners, 
we  are  jiretty  well  furnished 
with  the   means  of  noting 
the  changes  and  the  addi- 
tions which  liad  been  made 
in  the    types  and  forces  of 


class,  whicli  it  necessarily 
brought  uiili  it)  was  simply 
one  of  tilt.'  iiiusi  obvious  results 
of  the  iudctiiiablo  spirit  of  in- 
novation and  change  wliich 
distinguished  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  more  perhaps 
than  any  single  age  in  the  entire 
known  history  of  the  world. 

The  abundant  remains  which  The 

we  luckily  possess  of   the  light  Evidence. 

literature  of  the  time — the  first 

time    in    English    annals    when 

light  literature  can  properU'  be 

said  to  have  become  abundant 

— enable    us    to  perceive    the 

clianges  which    had    come  or 

Avere  coming  over  society  with 

great  ease  and  vividness.     In 

the    plays  of   the  time  above 
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lMi,L;-lisli  |iul)lic  and  private  life  since  Cliaucer  and  Laiit^land — 
with  vij^'our  nut  inferior  to  any  Klizubethan's,  but  willi  a  tar 
narrower  eanvas  and  a  far  simpler  palette — liiinicd  the  types 
and  the  figures  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier. 

The  grades  or  classes  of  society,  in  one  sense  more  distinct, 
were  in  another  much  more  intermingled  than  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  not  till  the  introduction  of  German  etitiuctte  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Cotu't 
was  shar])ly  shut  off  from  the  people ;  and  a  delightful  if 
not  very  decorous  poem  of  Dorset's  shows  us  how,  even  luider 
the  later  Stuarts,  persons  of  any  character  or  of  no  character 
at  all  could  sufely  venture  into  the  presence  uninvited,  and 
uninterfevcd  with  unless  they  misbehaved  themselves.  In 
Elizabeth's  own  time,  the  constant  pageants  and  progresses 
threw  (_'oin't  and  people  into  pretty  close  company  ;  and  the 
(^)ueen  notoriously  retained  not  a  little  of  her  father's  disposition 
to  be  hail-fellow-well-met  witli  his  subjects.  But  the  uncertain 
temper  which  she  also  iidierited,  and  her  very  strong  ideas  as 
to  her  own  dignit}',  prevented  her  i'rom  encouraging  quite  the 
same  easy  comnuniication  which  her  successor  and  that  successor's 
grandson — Charles  II. — freely  allowed:  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  hear  very  much  of  the  Court  in  the. 
literature  of  the  da}',  except  in  what  may  be  called  full-dress 
relations.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  nmcli  of  this 
literature  was  decidedly  what  we  now  call  "  Bohemian,"  partly  to 
the  inveterate  passion  of  the  time  for  ma.sking  and  di.sguising 
such  relations  in  all  manner  of  allegory  and  paraphrase.  But 
the  mascpie,  the  tiltj'ard  practice,  the  progress,  and  the  pageant 
of  all  kinds  played  a  very  great  part  in  the  life  of  the  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  centuries  —  a  part  incomparably 
greater  than   anything  that  now  corresponds  to  it. 

Relatively,  however,  the  class  of  persons  immediatel}'  below 
the  sovereign  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  even  the 
sovereign  herself.  The  few  remaiiring  members  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  the  (so  long  as  Elizabeth  lived)  still  fewer  additions 
to  their  ranks,  the  great  officers  of  State,  and  even  the  wealthier 
country  gentlemen  of  knightly  rank,  and  the  considerable 
functionaries  (froln  bishops  and  judges  downwards)  maintained, 
as  is  well  known,  a  style  of  housekeeping  to  which  at  present 
we  have  absolutely  nothing  that    bears    the  least    resemblance. 
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Even  ill  the  <}iieen's  days,  iind  not  in  the  latest  of  them,  tliu  death 
of  Kdward  Kaii  of  Dcu'by  was  lamented  as  pnttiiiL;'  an  end  to 
"old  English  hospitality";  bnt  fVom  wiiai  we  know  nf  ihi' 
ways  of  those  who  snrvived  him,  there  was  not  mueh  to  eom- 
plain    of       Tlie    mainlenanee,    indeed,    of    a    regular    medieval 
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force  of  armed  and  regimented  retainers  had  been  made  ditficidt  Their 
by  the  jealous  edicts  of  Henry  VII.,  and  would  have  been  ^^^i^^^ 
dangerous  under  the  capricious  tyranny  of  his  son  ;  Imt  tiiough 
Elizabeth  was  nearly  as  jealous  as  the  one,  and,  in  a  less 
sanguinary  fashion,  almost  as  capricious  as  the  mher,  the 
thing  if  not  the  name  practically  snrvived  thnrngliout  ln'r 
days ;  and  we  meet  with    traces    of    it    after    tlu;    (_'i\-i[    Wai's. 
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Nnthiiig  is  iimre  alien  froui  our  lialiits,  ami  lianlly  aiiyl-hiiig 
is  more  difficult  to  conceive  in  uiii'  time,  than  th('  status  of 
the  "  gentleman "  of  a  great  liousehokl  then.  It  lias  been 
said,  with  hanlly  any  exaggeration,  that  it  provided  an  a(hh- 
tional  profession  for  men  of  gentle  or  respectable  birth  but  not 
much  fortune  in  those  days;  and  it  may  be  said,  without 
any  exaggeration  at  all,  that  it  was  a  very  usual  interim 
occupation  between  the  university  and  a  regular  profession,  or 
a  post  in  the  civil  and  military  service.  We  tind,  for  instance, 
the  poet  Donne,  long  after  he  was  married  and  had  children, 
and  while  he  was  hesitating  between  the  Law  and  the  Church, 
holding  this  position  in  the  household  of  a  verj'  undistinguishetl 
person — a  mere  Stxrrey  knight.  From  such  men  upwards  to 
earls  and  ai-chbishops,  every  man  of  fortune  and  family,  or  of 
fortune  and  otfice,  in  of  course  increasing  numbers,  had  these 
"  gentle  "  dependants.  He  did  not,  as  a  rule,  give  them  much 
more  than  houseroom  in  his  almost  always  spacious  house,  and 
board  at  his  alwaj's  plentifully,  if  somewhat  rndel}-,  supplied 
table.  What  they  gave  him  cannot  be  by  anj^  means  so  pre- 
cisely defined.  They  appeared  with  him  on  public  occasions ; 
they  did  his  miscellaneous  business  and  errands :  they  gave  him 
consequence :  and  occasiovially,  as  in  the  cases  of  Wyatt 
and  Essex,  they  still  fought  for  him.  Relatively  to  the  then 
not  very  numerous  population,  their  numbers  must  have  been 
extremely  large  ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  their  rather  nondescript 
duty  consisted  in  appearing  in  public  at  least  as  handsomely 
dressed  as  they  could  attbrd,  they  nuist  have  cotuited  for 
much  in  the  restless,  if  not  exactly  busy,  society  which  we  see 
moving  in  the  plays  and  other  documents  of  the  time. 
The  The    class    immediately    below    these    men's    employers    (if 

^°- '^^  employers  be  not  too  misleading  a  word)  and  above  the  lower 
professional  and  upper  connnercial  classes,  the  smaller  country 
gentlemen,  need  not  nmch  separate  notice.  They  were  often — 
perhaps  in  most  cases — attached  as  pages  or  otherwise  to  the  great 
households  in  their  youth,  and  thus  actually  formed  part  of 
the  class  just  dismissed.  And  when  they  had  succeeded  to 
their  estates  they  did  not,  unless  Parliament  or  business  of 
some  kind  brought  them,  appear  much  in  London,  or  fall  very 
readily  into  its  ways  when  they  did.  Nor  can  it,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  well    for  them  to  be  there  ;   for    if   something    may 
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and    iisctiil    (Irauiatic    motive    in    the 
squire    ruined,    or,    at    least,    lieavily 


be    set  down  to  a  stociv 
coustaiit  pictures  of    tlu 

rieeced  by  usurers  and  attorneys,  courtesans  and  tradesmen, 
something  will  remain  for  solid  truth.  Indeed,  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  professional  and  coimnei'cial  classes,  and  the  hardly  yet 
obsolete  desire  of  every  Englishman  to  found  a  family  if  he 
can,  must  have  supplied  great  facilities  and  no  small  tiiiijita- 
tions,  even  to  country  gentlemen,  who  were  not  mere  pigeons 
(or,  as  the  jjhrase  then  went,  "  coneys  "),  to  melt  tlieir  acres  into 
gold.  Such  a  household  as  has  been  referred  to,  oven  in  its 
most  modest  form,  must  have  been  enormously  expensive ; 
while  the  trader  and  the  rising,  but  not  risen,  lawyer,  doctor, 
or  divine  were  not  encouraged  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
time  to  spend  very  nmch  money,  and  were,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  their  cai'eer,  always  making  more.  There  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  any  regular  aviuy  or  navy,  and  the 
conuuissions  in  both,  when  war  was  going  on,  were  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  tilled  by  the  same  floating  body  of  gentlemen  which 
mamtaincd  and  formed  the  househi.ilds.  But  a  good  deal  of 
money  was  made,  if  some  was  also  lost,  in  the  half-privateering^ 
half-conunercial  expeditions  of  the  time ;  much  more  by  direct 
and  straightforward  trade,  internal  and  foreign;  much  by  the 
law  in  its  various  grades  from  counsel  to  scrivener,  and, 
probably,  a  good  deal  by  medicine  (p.  200),  while  the  abundant 
toleration  of  pluralities  made  the  Church  as  a  vocation  occasion- 
ally a  very  profitable  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Universities  played  a 
perha]is  more  considerable  part  in  relation  to  all  these  grades 
than  they  have  ever  played  since,  at  least,  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Although  there  was  no  general  system 
of  education,  almost  any  clever  and  ]iromising  boy  in  any  class 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  sent  by  some  patron  to  one  of  the 
numerous  free  schools,  whence  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  did  not 
proceed  to  Oxford  or  ('amliridgc  (or,  as  was  then  common,  to 
both).  And  though  the  greater  number  of  those  who  did  so 
proceed  doubtless  went  into  the  Chm-ch,  a  considerable  surplus 
drifted  into  the  other  professions  and  employments.  The  connec- 
tion of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  the  capital  was  also 
pretty  close;  and  in  the  later  years  of  their  stay  (which,  it 
nmst  be  remembered,  was  then  seldom  less  than  seven  years). 
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ir    is   proliuMc  tliat    most   graduates  lianiUoil   ono    part    or  an- 
other ot  Londou  society. 

The    hasemeiU     of    the    slriicture    of   the    editice     ol'    llial    Middle 
society,  and  to  a  ,<iTeat  extciil    nl    all    society   throtiyhoiit  hii,y-    Lower 
land,  was  composed  of  elements  iml    very  different    frnm   those    classes, 
(if  the  present   day,  with    the  e.Neeptitm  ot'    iIk^  inipurlaiii    con- 
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imvsi  nf  havrnm  Uijdc,   Tishurti,    U'llH    I'jOO.) 

tin£;ent  of  "  'prentices  "  as  an  addition,  and  of  an  infinitely 
smaller  proportion  of  journeymen  of  all  kinds  as  a  subtraction, 
with  an  almost  total  lack  of  the  lowest  class  of  unskilled 
workmen,  or  pai-tially  skilled  "  factory  hands."  But  these 
materials,  and  to  a  very  lars^^e  extent  the  members  of  tlie 
upper  classes  already  described,  were  intermiiifjled  and  shaken 
together    in    a    manner   quite    unknown    to-day.     At    present, 
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society  moves  in  sharplj'  separated  i^noiips,  while  even  the 
individuals  of  these  groups  keep  very  niueli  to  themselves. 
The  same  people  meet  each  other  at  the  same  places  and 
times  ;  and  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  meet  other  people,  especially 
of  different  classes.  Then  life  was  led  much  more  in  common, 
and  much  more  in  the  open    air.     The    merchant,    instead    of 
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being  .shut  up  in  his  office  during  business  hours,  passed  these 
hours  on  'Change ;  the  lawyer,  instead  of  writing  his  opinion, 
or  holding  his  consultation  in  his  own  chambers,  met  his 
clients  in  "  Paul's,"  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  in  Westminster 
Hall.  The  streets  themselves,  though  they  could  hardly  have 
been  fuller,  would  have  been  full,  not  of  men  hurrying  merely 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  of  men  occupied  in  them, 
doing  their  business,  taking  their  pleasure,  living  their  lives 
on    the     actual     pavement.       The     perjictual     rendezvous     in 
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taverns,  though,  no  doubt,  each  tavern  li;i<l    its    more    or    less 
reyuliu-  customers,   was   nmch    less     of    a    coterie     thing    than 
dull  frequent atiou.     Tho  theatres  were  open-air    for    the   most 
part ;  the  churches  were  constantly  open,  and  places  of  regular 
resort:  the  great  places  of  ]niKlic  haunt  already  named— Vanl's, 
'Change,  Westminster  Hall,  and    others— were    not    mere    \n-n- 
fessional    places,    still    less    wildernesses    tenant. ■,!    l,y    passing 
sightseers,    but   actual    assembly-rooms.       And     the    assemblies 
tlnit    haunted    them    were  of  tiu>  most    varied  and  ])icturesque 
kind,  with  more  than   a  little    left    of   the    caste    dress    of   the 
middle  ages,  and  with  an  iiu'cssaut  movement  and  mixture  of 
new  kinds.     Soldiers  just  returiu;d  from  Flanders    and  Ireland 
(in  the  latter  case  probably    a   good  deal  the  worse    for  wear), 
adventurers  fresh  from   Virginia  or  IJuinea,  grave  citizens  and 
lawyers,  divines  and  physicians,  great  men  with  their  company 
of  gentleiiicii  and  serving-men,    flat-cap    'prentices,   city  dauies 
and    damsels,    courtesans,    bravoes,    cooks,    all    distinguishable 
more  or  less  by  their  appearance,  and  each    class    having    for 
the  most  part  nmch  more  opportunity   for  individual    distinc- 
tion   than    at   present— such    must    have    been    the    (Immafix 
mrsonce  of  the  streets    of   London    in    the    sixteenth    century, 
while  the  streets   of  London   were   the  stage    on    which     the 
national    life  in  more  than  a  microcosm  of  it  passed    antl   was 
seen  as  it  has  never  been  seen  since. 


SiXCE  the  social  life  of  a  nation  is    affected    by    the    personal    jJI^^ATf  °N- 
idiosyncrasies  of  even  a  weak  sovereign,  it  is  not  surprising  to  and  costume. 
find 'that    the   strongly  marked   personality   of  Elizabeth    had 
power  to  determine  the  tone  of  society. 

The  age  which  knew  her  is  fitly  called  Elizabethan,  for  no  The  Queeu 
other  adjective  so  amply  describes  it.  From  many  jiomts  ot  ^■le^v  Nation, 
her  personality  was  typical  of  that  of  the  nation,  for  the  nation 
and  she  were  thoroughly  at  one.  She  liked  to  think  <if  Iwr- 
self  as  "wedded  to  her  people,"  and  so  close  was  their  imioii 
that  she  and  her  peojile  grew  like  each  other  even  in  externals. 
'I'hus  it  came  about  that  Elizabeth's  insatiable  love  of  pleasure, 
her  unflagging  good  spirits,  and  zest  in  the  enjoyment  ot  lilc, 
made  gaiety  and  light-heai-tedness  prevail ;  for  lun-    (Jourl 
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down  the  country,  to  be  known  and  seen  of  all  mm.  Pro- 
gres.ses  and  pageants  were  everyday  matters,  but  the  Queen's 
healthful  body  was  too  vigorous  to  suffer,  and  neither  sin;  nor 
her  subjects  ever  showed  that  they  found  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
may  end  in  weariness.  In  politi(;s  and  in  rrli^'inn  slie  was  before 
all  things  practical ;  so,  too,  was  her  age.  She  admired  worldly 
wisdom,  and  if  honest  in  nothing  else  she  was  honest  in  her 
frank  w(.)rldliness.  She  and  her  peojile  made  gain  and  jileasure 
detinite  objects  in  life,  and  sought  tliom  in  a  spirit  of  truth. 
There  was  no  half-concealed  attempt  at  ciinibiiiiiig  instruction 
with  amusement ;  the  Elizabethan  did  not  seek  out  what  he 
ought  to  enjoy  and  try  to  be  interested  or  to  laugh,  but  he 
sought  what  did  auuise  iiuii  and  did  make  him  laugh.  Yet 
with  the  spirit  of  hearty,  mu'estrained  enjoyment  there  some- 
times goes  a  lack  of  discrimination  and  retinement,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  just  as  the  (i)ueen's  gay,  pleasure-seeking 
tempcrame'nt  was  coarse,  so  also  was  Elizabethan  society.  The 
(^)ueen  coidd  control  herself  well  enough  upon  occasion,  yet 
neither  she  nor  her  subjects  thought  tit  to  check  the  expi'es- 
sion  of  their  emotions,  and  the  consequence  Avas  that  their 
manners  were  at  times  unbecoming.  Elizabeth  spat  at  a 
<'(iiu'tiei'  whose  coat  offended  her  taste,  she  bo.xed  the  ears  of 
another,  she  tickled  the  back  of  Leicester's  neck  when  he 
knelt  to  receive  his  eai'ldom,  she  rapjied  out  tremendous  oaths, 
and  uttered  every  sharp,  anmsing  word  that  rose  to  her  lip.s. 
Accordingly,  the  man  who  could  not  or  would  not  swear  was 
accounted  "a  peasant,  a  clown,  a  patch,  an  etfeminate  person,''^ 
Swearing  became  a  privilege  of  the  upper  classes  ;  the  inven- 
tion of  new  and  original  oaths  by  "  St.  Chicken "  and  the  like 
was  the  young  nobleman's  duty,-  whilst  his  servants  were  fined 
a  penny  for  every  oath.' 

To  obtain  the  Queen's  favour  it  was  necessary  to  be 
amusing,  no  matter  at  whose  expense.  ^lary  Queen  of  Scots 
judged  wisely  when  she  warned  her  ambassador,  Melville, 
whose  temperament  was  not  naturally  of  the  most  serious, 
that  he  nnist  "  cast  in  merry  purposes  "  as  far  as  he  could  in 
his  interviews  with   Elizabeth.     Even    the    physical   defects    of 

1  Stiibbes,  "Anatomy  of  the  Abuses  in  En^'land,"  ed.  F.  .T.  Furnivall,  p.  1.32. 
-  Crowley.  "Select  Works"  [15.50],  ed   .T.  M.  Cowper,  p.  HI. 
^  Harrington,  "Nngae  Antiquae,'  ed.  Park.  I.,  liio. 
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her  statesmen  ciaused  Klizahi^tli  iniu-li  deliylil,  since  they 
enabled  her  to  niekname  iheni  tliu  more  aptly.  The  poor 
little  pock-marked  dwarf  Alon(,:on,  her  favoured  suitor,  who 
fortunately  was  devoid  of  personal  vanity,  was  called  "  petite 
i^renouille  "  to  his  face.     Coarse  manners  were  often  the  expres- 
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sum  of  coarser  morals.  Men  of  the  purest  and  host  intelligence 
sliraulc  frnm  no  allusion,  however  gross,  and  felt  no  impulse 
to  check  their  words  in  speech  or  writing ;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  men  of  weaker  intelligence  felt  no  impulse 
to  check  their  actions  or  their  conduct.  Ascham  suggests,  in 
his  famous  attack  on  the  parents  who  sent  their  young  sons 
to  Italy  for  their  education,  that  that  "  Court    of   Circe"    was 
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in  |iait  lo  blame  for  the  degradation  of  English  morals.  Ho 
writes:  "  I  know  divers  that  went  out  of  England,  men  of  inno- 
cent life,  men  of  excellent  learning,  who  returned  out  tA'  Italy, 
not  only  willi  worse  manners,  liut  also  with  less  learning." 
"Italy  now  is  not  that  Italy  that  it  was  wont  to  ho."  Her 
enchantments  "mar  men's  manners  in  England,  much  b}' 
example  of  ill-life,  but  more  by  precepts  of  fond  boolcs,  of  late 
translated  out  of  Italian  into  English,  sold  in  every  shop  in 
London,  commended  by  honest  titles  the  sooner  to  <■(  irrupt 
honest    manners,    dedicated  over-boldly  to  virtuous  and  hduour- 

able    personages,    the    easier    ti)   beguile 
simple  and  innocent  wits."' 

The  same  absence  of  restraint,  of 
taste  and  of  dignity  showed  itself  in 
fashionable  dress.  The  Queen's  ex- 
travagant artificiality  knew  no  bounds, 
and  her  example  was  ,so  eagerly  followed 
by  biith  men  and  women  that  the 
English  became  a  laughing  -  stock  to 
foreign  natitms.  The  women  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  let  loose  their  fancy 
cm  their  headgear;  but  llieir  dresses 
till  the  days  of  Elizabeth  were  dignitied 
and  simple.  Even  headgear  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIT  and  Henry  A'lll.  was 
simjile,  ibr  the  diamond  hood  replaced 
the  horned  and  peaked  structures  of 
the  past.  Elizabeth's  dress  as  a  girl 
was  markedly  plain,  but  when  .she  came 
to  the  throne  she  gave  free  scope  to 
her  vanity.  She  was  proud  of  her  hair,  which  wa?:,  of  a  reddish 
gold  colour,  and  she  elaborated  its  dressing.  Sir  James  Melville, 
in  his  "  Memoirs,"  noted  that  it  "  curlit  ap]iarantly  of  nature." 
Later  in  life  she  wore  a  wig  dyed  a  bright  auburn  to  resemble 
her  own  hair  in  its  youth.  Accordingly,  the  use  of  false 
hair  and  curling-tongs  became  general  among  ladies  of  the 
fashionable  world.  Philip  Stubbes,  the  Elizabethan  satirist, 
describes  women's  hair  as  frizzled  and  crisped,  laid  out  on 
wreaths  and  liorders  from  ear  to  ear,  jirnpped  with  tnrks    and 

1  ,\scham's  "Schooliiia^ter"    [1.t7o]   (.Vrbei).  p.  71  siij. 


liE.V.SS    or    KATUEIvIXE 
EIDIXG. 

(U'csl  Thvrrnck,  Essex,  1500.) 


I'hofn:    11.    Sito'nur  J:  Co..  .Sl""nl.    H 

lil  EKX    KLIZAliKTll    IN     FANCY    DKESS. 

{From  the  painting  by  Zuahero  at  Uuuij'ton  Court  Palace.) 
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wire,"  and  says  that  "  on  this  bolstered  hair,  which  standeth 
crested  round  about  their  frontiers,  they  apply  gold  wreaths, 
bugles,  and  gewgaws."  On  the  top  of  this  structure  only  married 
women  were  re(juirod  to  wear  hats;'  as  a  rule,  a  caul,  or  net- 
Avork  to  show  off  the  hair,  or  the  "  French  hood  "  of  former 
days,  now  reduced  to  a  tiny  cap,  sufficed  lor  outdoor  wear. 


QIEEX    ELIZABETH'S    CLOVES. 
{Ashniolcan  Museum,  Oxford,) 


The 
Ruff. 


Like  most  of  the  slrikini,'  fashions  of  the  jjeriod,  the  ruff 
was  of  Spanish  origin,  it  began  as  a  large,  loose  cambric 
collar,  and  became  so  enormously  wide  that  the  wearer  \\'as 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  its  flip-flapping  in  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain.  To  overcome  this,  wires  were  inserted  to  hold  it  up 
and  out  from  the  neck,  and  three  or  four  minor  ruffs,  were 
added  to  fill  the  space  beneath  this  fan-like  structure, 
which    in    women's    dress    reached    t<i    the    top    of    the    high- 

'  Rye,  "  Eniflanrl  as  Seen  by  Foreigners,"  p.  73. 
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dressed  liair.  Starcli,  "  tlic  devil's  lii|ii"i-,"  as  the  ruritans 
called  it,  was  invented  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rutl',  as  also 
goft'ering-tongs,  or  "  ]ioking  stidcs  of  steel.''  By  their  means 
the  collar  was  reduced  to  a  stiff  fnll. 


Here  dead  jn  pabt  wHOES'feESx  bvr-i  tsever  dietA 
pA  Benefactor  %juxwM-;CviTiNGEri3('ETHV      X 

*  JsJoY  DEADt  B^eObbTdEEb^  GOVLD  K.I5EPe'mEN  jStfVE 

Nor  all  ,0EAip  sincx  good:  deedes  doe  >1EN  .REVTVE 

^'Gb>fvn;E  ANDjKaiES  HISCOOD  DEEDES  WAIB^REeORD> 

'And  \niLL-?Jo''DpvBT£'  HIM  prA|§e  therefore  AFEORD 
;S/\wri-E  K^«T^iNS- eKe  jsjejeK.L  can  it  tell  » '. 

G6LDSN\'THE=i  and "MaRCHANT -lAyLERS- KNp\x9^;jT>ig/feYi 
tlwo  CovNTRy  TbyNES  HB\Xrryitu  B(3\Tsnry..B^i>StTf 

EaSV  DeRRAM  AMJ  ISJORTONFITZWARREI^    wiEST.  -  ;  ;^    -.' . 
■TMOFE  DID   yE,'THEr^  TmS.J^LE  CAN  .^Sg^olJ? '..-,'- u\ 
c'CkE.  WOREDEI^US^  FAME:  fW§-  EARTil  HIS  EAR-fl  DOE"H^HdI:D 


BHASS    UF    WILLIAM    CITTLNCK    AND    HIS    WIFE,    15S>9. 
(>7.   Kf'tlnirliie's  Hofiptlfil,  Lomlnii.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  uuuiavrieil  women  wore  the 
front  of  the  neck  bare,  even  out  of  doors.  As  Elizabeth's  com- 
plexion was  pale  and  fair,  women  in  general  desired  to  be  '  of 
a  pale  bleake  colour  "  ;  and  to  obtain  that  end  swallowed  gravel, 
ashes,  and  tallow.  She  was  long-waisted  and  narrow-chested, 
128 
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SO  "  to  i^'ct  IX  straight  spaLfiiolisctl  (Spanish-shaped)  body  what 
pinching,  wliat  girding,  what  cingling  will  they  not  endure." ' 
The  long-peaked  stomacher  helped  to  produce  a  long- waisted 
appearance,  and  in  men's  dress  too  the  doublet  was  padded 
and  brought  down  to  a  peak  in  front. 

To  counterbalance  the  enormous  winged  ruff',  both  men's 
and  women's  dress  showed  a  tendency  to  expand  below.  A 
modified  form  of  the  "  farthingale,"  or  hoop,  was  worn  in 
England  as  early    as    1.545.      The    word    is   derived   from    the 

Spanish  "  vcrdugal,"  young  shoots  grow- 
ing in  a  wood  after  ciuiing  thence  a 
rod  or  hoop  In  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain  small  hoops  to  expand  the  hips 
were  generally  worn .  and  as  with 
greater  expansion  a  larger  surface  for 
the  display  of  jewels  and  embroidery 
could  be  obtained,  Elizabeth  s  farthingale 
became  enormous  At  the  end  of  the 
reign  the  "  wheel' '  farthingale  was  in 
vooue,  in  which  the  skirt  was  drawn 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  body  and 
wired  so  as  to  tortii  a  sort  ot  table  on 
which  iho  ,a-ms  coidd  rest  Elizabeth's 
appearance  il  some  ot  her  portraits 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  an 
Indian  idol  Her  dresses  were  covered 
with  ornaments  not  a  square  inch  of 
the  original  fabric  was  left  without 
qtiiltings,  slashings,  or  embroidery,  the  whole  being  further 
covered  with  a  bushel  of  big  pearls,  or  other  precious  stones. 
These  last  the  Queen  was  in  the  habit  ol  losing,  and  her 
wardrobe  accounts  contain  such  notices  as  '  lost  from  Her 
j\Iajesty's  back  one  tassel  and  one  middle  piece  of  gold  from 
a  knitted  button";  '-lost  from  the  face  of  a  gown  in  our 
wearing,  one  pair  of  small  aglets  (spangles)  enamelled  blue 
parcel  of  183  pair."  Well  might  the  Elizabethan  satirist  groan 
"  women  seem  the  smallest  part  of  themselves,'  '-  "  a  ship  is 
sooner  rigged  than  a  woman.'' 

'  1IJ03,  J.  Florio.  '•  Jlontaiffne's  Essay?."  cited  l)y  Fnrnivatl.  in  Stubbes' 
'•  Anatomy,"  p  77*.  "  "  Pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui  I  " 


BKASS  <ir  WILLI.lJl  BROWXE 
(Holtoii,  Bucks,  1599.) 
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In  men's  dross  the  cliiet'  chiuij^e  wliicli  iiiaikcil  I  lie  l"]liza-  Men's 
betlian  period  was  the  division  of  llic  long  "  lioseii  "  of  the 
past  into  two  parts,  broeclies  and  stockint^'s.  Brceelies  were 
called  trunk  hose  or  hose  and  stockings  nether-stocks.  As  a 
rule  the  trunk-hose  or  " galli^'ascons,"  were  stufied  or  "lioin- 
basted "  to  suoli  an  extent  that  stooping  was  extremely  dilti- 
cult.  To  get  into  these  garments  was  not  ea^y  \  to  make  sure 
that  "the  long  seams  of  our  hose  be  set  up  a  plumb-line, 
then  we  puti',  then  we  blow,  and  finally  sweat  till  we  dro]i." ' 
Lozenge-shaped  puffings  and  slashings  decorated  the  ]iadded 
surface.     Philip  Stubbs,  liearing  that  £100  had    been  paid    for 


CHOPIXES 

(AsMnohaii  Mvsi^mu,  Oxfinh) 

a  pair  of  breeches,  cries  "God  be  merciful  itnto  us  '  '  Harrison 
jokingly  tells  of  a  "  well-burnished "  gentleman  who  cut  down 
three-score  woods,  and  bore  them  in  his  galltgascons,  "  but 
caught  such  an  heat  with  this  sore  load  that  he  was  fain  to 
go  to  Rome  for  physic." 

Sleeves,  doublet,  and  cloak  were  equally  ornamented  ;  some- 
times Avitli  much  parti-colouring,  and  instead  of  the  brown 
and  russet  and  tawny  of  yore,  numbers  of  new-fangled  hues 
devised  for  the  nonce.^  Stockings  were  curiously  knit,  with 
open  seam  down  the  leg,  qitirks  and  clocks  about    the    ankle, 

'  Hurrisoti's  'Description  of  Kn^l;iiiil."  t-d.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  ii.  Uill. 
-  Harrison,  <']i.  cit. 
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and  cost  aliiiiir  liOs.  a  pair.  Shoos,  or  '  bodt-lioscii,'  wuic 
"clogged  wiili  silk  of  all  colours,  with  birds,  fowls,  beasts  and 
anrigiies  portrayed  all  over."'  The  A'cuetiau  "chopinc"  or 
high-heeled  shoe,  came  into  fashion,  and  men,  as  well  as 
women,  chose  to  " tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace." 
Gallants  wore  bracelets  and  earrings,  and  covered  themselves 
with  pertume,  especially  civet  and  musk.  But  it  was  in  liats 
that  the  Elizabethan  gentleman  found  most  scope  for  the 
display  of  his  taste.     It    was    said    that    the  block  of  a   man's 

head    altered    faster    than    the 


fcltmaker  could  tit  him,  where- 
fore tlic  English  wei-e  called  in 
scorn  blockheads  -  Massive  gold 
hatbands  were  used  as  a  dcco- 
ratifjn;  others  wore  great  bunches 
of  featliers  of  di\-ers  colours 
"peaking  on  top  of  their  heads" 
The  English  used  so  many  in- 
congruous fashions,  borrowed 
li'dui  i)eiuiiark,  France,  Ital)', 
Utrecht,  Spain,  and  Poland,  that 
a  suit  was  said  to  lie  like  a 
traitor's  b(id\',  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  and  distributed 
in  sections  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  A  Dutchman  ob- 
served that  "  the  English  dress 
in  elegant,  light,  and  costly 
garments,  but  are  very  incon- 
stant and  desirous  of  novelties, 
changing  their  costumes  every 
year,  both  men  and  women.  Wlien  they  go  abroad  riding  or 
travelling,  they  don  their  best  clothes,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  other  nations.  Their  garments  are  usually  coloured,  and  of 
a  light  stuff,  and  they  have  not  many  of  them,  as  they  have 
in  the  Low  Countries,  since  they  change  so  easily ;  nor  so  much 
furniture  or  unnecessary  house  ornaments."  '■"•  The  author  of 
the   "  Anatomic    of   Abuses,"    however,    com]>laius    that   coffers 

'  Stul)bes.  p.  (U 

-  X  Decker.     Seven  Deadly  Sinnes"  (l(>ii6).  Arber,  p.  37.  ^  Rye,  p.  ifl. 
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cnick  and  prcssus  lnivsi  with  excess  of  change  i)t'  apjiurcl. 
According  to  him  the  love  of  (h-ess  ati'ected  nut  merely  tlio 
upper  but.  all  classes  of  society.  "  Pi-idc  in  ajiparcl  lias  ])oisoned 
no  countr\-  so  much  as  Ailgna  "  (Anglia)  ;  indeed,  he  was  jiro. 
paretl  tn  allow  uolile  fulk  to  wear  sumptuous  appanl,  and 
directed  his  crusade  against,  the  interior  sort. 

The  rigid  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Tudors  took  no  effect,  sumptuaiy 
""Every  nifrchant's  wile  and  nu^m  gcnilewomaii  wore  her 
French  hood,  every  cottager's  daughter  her  taffeta  hat.''  "  Far- 
fetched and  (h'ar-hought  is  good  for  ladies,"  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  (lovermnent  sought  to  overcome  this  law  of 
fenuniuc  nature  Ascham  in  "The  Sehoohnastei- "  complains 
in  somewhat  mysterious  language  of  certain  "disorders,"  "of 
outrage  in  apparel,  m  huge  hose,  in  monstrous  hats,  in  garish 
colours,  ^yhich  are  winked  at  and  borne  \vithin  the  court." 
])V  la\v  all  citizens'  wives  were  constrained  to  wiar  white  knit 
caps  of  woollen  yarn,  unless  their  husbands  were  "  of  good 
value  in  the  Queen's  book,"  or  could  prove  themselves  gentle- 
men bv  descent.'  Elizabeth  re-enacted  several  of  the  sum])tuary 
laws  <if  Henry  \'IIL  by  a  proclamation  of  15()5.  None  but  the 
nohihty  might  wear  \voollen  goods  made  out  of  the  realm. 
Only  those  \vith  a  net  income  of  over  £200  a  year  might  wear 
•velvet  or  embroidery,  or  pricking  with  gold,  silver,  or  silk" 
on  their  own  apparel,  or  the  apparel  of  their  horses  or  mules. 
jSone  but  those  worth  over  £100  a  year  might  wear  satin, 
damask,  silk,  camlet,  or  tatt'eta.  No  hosier  (lailorj  might 
make  upper-stocks  or  breeches  wdiich  measured  more  than  a 
yard  and  a  half  '■  in  compass  round  about,"  wdiich  measure  is 
proved  sufficient  ft)r  persons  of  the  highest  stature,  wherefore 
persons  of  a  meaner  stature  should  understand  that  they  are 
intended  to  use  a  less  measure.  Three  linings  must  sufHee 
for  the  breeches  of  all  persons  under  the  state  of  li:u'on. 
Licences  might  exempt  persons  fnnii  these  rules,  but  tines 
punished  those  who  infringed  them  without  licence.'-'  In 
spite  of  the  rule  against  wearing  velvet,  a  foreigner  noted  in 
1592  that  the  woman  who  had  not  a  ]iiece  of  dry  f)rea(l  ;U, 
home  wore  velvet  in  the  sti'eets;'  but  ])erhaps  hers  was  a 
cast-off'  garment.     Stubbes  tells  how  )iroud  men  were    of  their 

'  Stow's  •' Aimales,"  od.  Howes,  p.  1,03'J,  col.  i.  (liiSl). 

-  Strype's  ''Annals,"  I.,  ii.,  p.  537  srff.  ^  Rye,  p.  8. 
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charity  in  giving  away    an  nld  ragged  coat,    donblet,    or    pair 
of  liosen. 

In  accepting  the  descriptions  wliich  satirists  give  of  Eliza- 
bethan dress,  it  nuist  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  tendency 
of  every  age  to  ridicule  its  own  dress.  The  portraits  of 
Elizabethan  courtiers  and  court-ladies  aflbrd,  however,  ample 
evidence  of  the  ugliness  and  artiticiality  of  the  prevailing 
fashions.       There    were    many    country    gentlefolk    and    sedate 


The 

Dress 
of  the 
Poor. 


THE    NOBLE    ART    OF    FALCONRY. 

{TurherviUe,  ^^  Art  of  Faukonrie/'  1575.) 


statesmen  and  lawyers  who  did  not  follow  the  iashion,  and  their 
funeral  monuments  show  them  in  a  quiet  and  dignified  dress. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  dress  of  the  poor  had  under- 
gone any  important  change.  The  poor  man's  breeches  and 
stockings  had  not  yet  become  distinct  garments.  Appren- 
tices wore  blue  gowns  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  only  persons 
over  threescore  years  might  wear  them  longer.  "  Breeches 
and  stockinos  were  of,  white  broadcloth — viz.  round  slops,  and 
their  stockings  sewed  up  close  thereunto  as  if  they  were  all 
but  one  piece."' 

1  Stow'a  -'Aimales."  p.  lll4U,  col.  i. 
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The  medieval  miliuii-y  exercises  wvm  liccuinin^i,'  ii  lhiii_i;  ot 
the  past.  Masques  and  interhidcs  supphed  the  spectacular 
effect;  and  football  (played  with  <,a-eat  violence),  tennis,  wrest- 
ling, t'encini^',  and  i;anies  on  horseback — such  as  tiltiii',^-  at,  the 
ring — took  their  place  as  exercises.  Hunting  witii  liniimls  and 
hawking  were  as  popular  with  the  aristocracy  as  ever,  and, 
for  shooting,  thi!  gmi   w.-is    Ix-ginning    to  oust    the    bow.      The 


Sports. 


mw'sm 


QUEEN    ELIZABETH    AND    IIEB    HUNTSMAN. 

iTnrbcTvilU,  *'  Noble  Art  "f  Vcuerir,"  ],07r>.) 

Queen  hunted  every  other  day  as  late  as  1(500,  when  she  was 
sixty-seven;  and  it  is  noted  that  in  1591  she  shot  three  or 
fi.iur  deer  with  the  crossbow. 

The  secretary    of   a    German    prince    who    visited    luigland  Hunting, 
thus  describes  his  sport :  "  The  huntsmen  who  had  been  ordered 
for  the  occasion,  and  who  live  in    splendid  st'parate    lodges  in 
these  parks,  made  some    ca|)ital    sport    for    his    Highness.     In 
the  first  enclosure  his  Highness  shot  off   the  leg  of  a    fallow- 
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(leer,  and  the  dogs  soon  after  caught  the  animal.  Tn  the  second, 
they  chased  a  stag  for  a  long  time  backwards  and  forwards 
witli  particularly  good  hounds,  over  an  extensive  and  doliglit- 
ful  plain;  at  length  his  Highness  shot  him  in  front  wiili  an 
English  cross-bow,  and  this  deer  the  dogs  finally  worried  and 
caught.'  In  the  third,  the  greyhounds  chased  a  deer,  but 
much  too  sooia ;  for  they  caught  it  directly,  even  befoie  it 
could  get  out  into  the  open  plain"  On  another  occasion,  a 
bloodhound  was  used  "  to  smgle  out  the  deer  from  several 
hundred  others,  and  pursued  it,  till  ai  last  the  woimdcd  deer 
was  found  on  one  side  of  the  brook  and  the  dog  quite  ex- 
hausted, on  the  other ;  huntsmen  took  it,  and  the  hound  wiis 
feasted  with  its  blood."  ^ 
Bull  and  All  classes  thronged  to  the  great   bear-rmgs  in  Southwark, 

Baiting.  where  bulls  and  bears  were  baited.  The  chief  was  '  Paris 
Garden,"  a  piece  of  land  which  once  belonged  to  a  certain 
Robert  of  Paris ;  and  thither  the  Queen  ^vent  in  her  roj'al 
barge  in  1599.  On  ordinar}'  occasions,  a  place  could  be  had 
for  a  halfpenny."  and  on  Sundays  the  ring  was  thronged 
with  an  excited  crowd  crj'ing  :  "  To  head,  to  head  ! '' — some  in 
satin  doublet  and  velvet  hose  venturing  down  among  the 
bears  and  dogs,  till  they  were  "all  with  spittle  from  above 
bespread."  •''  In  the  opinion  of  Puritans,  Sabbath  bear- 
baitings  had  but  one  defence — they  drew  all  the  devils  to 
one  place.^  In  order  to  gratify  the  German  prince  above 
mentioned,  and  at  his  desire,  "  two  bears  and  a  bull  were 
baited  ;  at  such  times  you  can  j^erceive  the  breed  and  mettle 
of  the  dogs:  for  although  they  receive  serious  iniuries  from 
tlie  bears,  are  caught  by  the  horns  of  the  bulls  and  tossed 
in  the  air,  so  as  frequently  to  fiiU  down  again  upon  the  horns, 
they  do  not  give  in,  but  fasten  on  to  the  bull  so  firmly  that 
one  is  obliged  to  pull  them  back  by  their  tails  and  force  open 
their  jaws.  Four  dogs  at  once  were  set  on  the  bull :  they, 
however,  could  not  gain  any  advantage  over  him ''  According 
to  another  account  (1.575),  "  it  was  a  sport  very  plea.sant  of 
these  beasts,  to  see  the  bear  w\i\\  his  pink  eyes  leering  after 
his  enemy's  approach,  the  nimbleness  and  wait  of  the  dog  to 
take  his    advantage,  and  the  force    and  experience  of  the  bear 

'   Hye.  p.  17.      -  Crowley,  "  Select  Works."  p.  17.      ^  Sir  .Tohn  Davies'  '■  Epi- 
<;rams  "  (Grosart,   ii.  -tl).    ^  A  tract  of  lliOil,  citt'd  in  Furmvall's  Stubbes,  p.  71)*. 
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lassaiilts ;  if  lie    were    bitten    in    one    place, 
\v(.)ulil   pinch   in  another  to  get  free;    tiiat  il'    ho    were 
then   what  shift    with    biting,    with 


shake    his    ears    twice 
about    his    '  tiznaniy  ' 
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again  to  avoid   the 

liow  he 

taken  once,  then   what  shift    with    biting,    with    clawing,    with 

roaring,  tossing  ami  tumbling,  he  would  work  to  wind  himself 

from   them,  and   when  he  was  loose,    to 

or  thrice  with   the  blood  and  the  slaver 

was  a  matter  of  goodly  relief."' 

The    I'uriian    Suibbes  speaks 

tcclmgly  ol    the    sufferings  of 

the  bear;  but  a  careful  bear- 
ward    was    no    doubt  anxious 

to    preserve    his  charge  from 

serious   mauling.      For   many 

years  the  bears  Harry  Huncks 

and  Sackerson  were  the  chief 

attraction  at  London  baitings, 

and  their  nan\es  were  known 

throughout  the  land 

Besides   such   exercises  as 

hurhng,  wrestling  football,  and 

quoits,  the  country  people  had 

many  amusements  in  the  form 

of    dancing,    nnunming,    and 

pantomimic    shows,    generally 

enjoyed    at    annual    festivals : 

and  these  were  very  mnuerous.'- 
New  Year's  Day,  Twelfth  Day, 
and  the  day  after  (called  Rock 
or  Distaff  Day),  Plough  j\I on- 
day,   and    Candlemas    wound 
up  the  Christmas  season  :  and 
a  pause  ensued  till  Shrovetide, 
when     Collop     Monday     and 
Shrove  Tuesday  were  celebrated  with  games,  plays,  cockfights.  Festivals, 
and  feasts      Easter  Sunday's  hilarity  began  at  sunrise,  and  was 
celebrated  with  morris-dancing  and  ball-games.     Hock  Day,  the 
Tuesday  after  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter ;  May  Day,  when 
the  Maypole,  that  "Stynking  Ydol"  of  the  Puritans,  was  brought 


FIGURES    IX    THE    MAY    GAME 

(On,  a  vniidom  at   Iktky  Hnll.  Stup.) 
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home,  drawn  liy  twenty  ur  forty  yoke  of  oxen,  garlanded  with 
flowers  ou  their  horns,  was  set  up  and  danced  round ;  Whit- 
suntide, when  the  Lords  of  Misrule,  "  the  wild-heads  of  the 
jiarish,"  decked  with  scarves  and  ribbons,  with  their  legs  gar- 
tered with  bells,  riding  hobby-horses  and  dragons,  came  dancing 
right  into  the  churches,  piping  and  playing,  so  that  the 
congregation  mounted  on  the  pews  to  see  them : '  all  these 
things  helped  to  make  the  people  gay.  Then  followed  the 
sheep-shearing  feast  or  "  lamb-ale "  ;  harvest-homes ;  Seed- 
cake Day,  at  the  close  of  wheat-sowing  in  October ;  Martinmas, 
when  the  stock  of  salted  provisions  was  laid  in  for  winter ; 
and  ('hristmas  closed  the  ^ear.  Besides  these  occasions  for 
feastings  and  merry-making,  there  were  the  church-ales,  for 
which  the  churchwardens  provided  malt  and  brewed  ale  to 
be  sold  in  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  churcli.  Each 
village  had  its  own  wake-day — the  vigil  of  its  patron-saint 
— when  Yoimt;-  and  old  ran  "addintf  for  a  niwlit  to  the  woods, 
groves,  and  hills,  spending  the  whole  night  in  pleasant  pastimes  ; 
and,  besides  these,  christenings,  betrothals,  weddings,  and 
funerals  were  made  occasions  for  much  feasting-  At  ordinary 
times,  too,  there  was  the  tavern  to  fall  back  upon,  and  in  ale- 
Imuses  was  nnich  rhyming  and  singing  by  itinerant  musicians 
who  were  licensed ,  Stubbes  would  fain  ask  whether  it  was 
Chi'ist,  the  Arch-Justice  ot  the  Peace,  who  had  licensed  their 
horrid  songs. 
Food  and  The   nobility,    gentry,  and    students    dined    at  eleven  before 

**  ^'  noun,  and  supped  between  five  and  six.  The  merchants 
dined  at  twelve  and  supped  at  six  Husbandmen  dined  at 
noon  and  supped  at  seven  or  eiglit  To  take  two  meals 
only  was  the  rule;  none  but  the  young,  the  .sick,  and  very 
early  risers  were  thought  to  need  odd  repasts.  Idle  Londoners 
helped  out  the  day  by  ii  half-pint  of  Avine  before  dinner  and 
a  posset  before  bed.  "  Breakfasts  in  the  forenoon,  beverages  or 
nuncheons  after  dinner,  and  thereto  rear  sup]^ers  generally 
wlien  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest,"  were  things  of  the  past.  All 
classes  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  rise  Irom  table,  and  "  large 
tabling  and  liolly  cheer "  were  considered  by  foreigners  pre- 
vailing English  characteristics  :  in  an  Englishman's  opinion  - 
this  was  true  only  of    the  Scotch.     It  was,  however,  generally 

'  stubbes.  p.  H7.  -  Harrison,  ii.,  142. 
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admitted  that  the  Eiighsh  were  not  only  great  eaters  of  meat, 
hut  also  very  fond  of  sweet  things.  It  was  noted  that  the 
C^Uieen's  teeth  were  black,  "  a  defect  the  English  seem  suliject 
to  from  their  great  use  of  sugar."  Courtly  houscswives  fovmd 
a  way  out  of  the  annual  difKculty  of  the  New  Year's  gift 
to  the  Queen  by  sending  her  comtits  and  confections  of 
their  own  makmg.  The  cooks  of  the  nubility  were  for  the 
most  part  "musical-headed  Frenchmen  and  strangers,"  and 
the  "sweet  hand  of  the  seafaring  Portmgale  "  was  considered  the 
cleverest  at  confectionery.'  The  merchants  of  Corinth  are 
said  to  have  wondered  what  the  English  did    with   the  ()n;uitity 


WINE    BOTTLES    ol     TlIK    M\ll:l,\lll    il.XTUEY.     (,Uinl .',«.) 

{By  pprmis^rin  of  tlif  Library  Committee  to  the  Corpc'ration  of  the  City  of  {,i>iuIon.) 

of  currants  tlu'v  iiii|Hii-ted,  and  supposed  that  they  were 
used  for  dyeing  or  for  feeding  hogs.-  It  was  customary  to 
eat  soft  saffron  cakes  with  raisins  in  them  to  give  an  excellent 
relish  to  the  beer.  Raisins  and  currants,  sugar  and  spices 
miderwent  great  fluctuations  of  price  with  variations  in  the 
trade  restrict ion.s.  In  ].5S7  sugar  sold  at  2s.  6d.  a  pound 
wliich  had  just  before  been  4d.  a  pound.  In  15!ts  a  writer 
on  the  "  gentlemanly  profession  of  serving-men "  complains 
that  "  there  is  not  anything  that  lielongs  to  housekeeping 
but  it  is  a  tri]ilc  charge  over  [what]  it  was":  his  father 
or  grandfather  bought  an  ox  for  twenty  shillings,  a  sheep 
for  three  shillings,  a  goose  for  sixpence,  and  a  pig  for  two- 
pence. 

Wine  was   no   longer   made    in    England,    and    the     wines  Drink, 
used  were  French,  (4erman,   and   Spanish.      The   home-brewed 

'  Harrison,  ii..  145.  -  Rye.  p.  I'M. 
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liccr  was  very  pale  in  colour,  l)Ut  even  his  Highness  the  Duke 
of  W'iirteniberg  found  it  clelicions,  and  relished  it  exceedingly. 
The  Elizabethan  country  parson,  Harrison,  a  man  of  "  small 
maintenance  (for  what  great  thing  is  forty  pounds  a  year, 
eoiiipiifidis  coiuputandis^  able  to  perform?"),  brewed  annu- 
ally three  hogsheads  of  good  beer  (  siuii,  I  mean,  as  is  meet 
for  poor  men  as  I  am  to  live  wulud   j. 

In  drinking  or  eating,  a  foreigner  writes  that  the  English 
"will  say  to  you  above  a  hundred  tunes,  'drlnd  i"('-,  which 
is,  'I  drink  to  you,'  and  }ou  should  answer  them  in  their 
language,  '  iplaigiou.,'  which  means  'I  pledge  you'  '-;  and 
surfeiting  and  drunkenness  were,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
stranaers,  vices  of  the  English  race.  Harrison,  however,  notes 
a  great  improvement  in  his  days,  and  speaks  of  the  'great 
silence  that  is  used  at  the  tables  of  the  honourable  and  wiser 
sort  generally  over  all  the  realm,"  likewise  "  of  the  morlerate 
eating  and  drinking  that  is  daily  seen";  indeed,  so  much 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  tcnqjtation  to  drink  that  "  salted 
meats  are  not  any  whit  esteemed."  It  was  still  usual  to  tasle 
everything  on  the  table,  but  "  menus "  were  beginning  to  be 
written  for  the  tables  of  the  gentry.  Foreigners  noted  then, 
as  now,  that  it  was  not  an  English  custom  to  press  guests 
to  eat. 

"  In  number  of  dishes  and  changes  of  meat  the  nobility 
of  England  do  most  exceed."  "  No  day  passes  but  they  have 
not  only  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  kid,  pork,  coney,  capon,  pig, 
or  so  many  of  them  as  the  season  yields,  but  also  lish  m 
variety,  venison,  wild-fowl,  and  sweets." 
The  Though    this    sounds    excessive,    it   should    be    remembered 

Table.  jj^.^^  there  were  but  two  meals  in  the  day,  and  that  in  'he 
halls  of  the  nobility  it  was  still  usual  for  the  chief  servants 
of  the  household  to  dine  with  the  family  and  guests.  The 
upper  table  having  been  served,  the  food  was  sent  down 
to  the  serving-men  and  waiters,  who  fed  thereon  "  with 
convenient  moderation,  their  reversion  also  beinff  liestowed 
upon  the  poor,  which  lie  ready  at  their  gates  in  great 
numbers  to  receive  the  same."  Gentlemen  and  merchants 
contented  themselves  with  four,  five,  or  six  dishes,  or  if  there 
were   no   guests,  with   three   at   most.     At   merchants'   boards, 

1  [/.(■.  counting  all  necessary  outg'oing.s.]  -  Rye,  I'Jl. 
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Harrison  notes,  colil  nicaL  is  ol'tcn  seen,  Imt  :iL  tlicir  L;reat 
IV'.ists  buli'her's  lueaL  was  ([iiiio  despised,  and  the  poulterer's 
more  deliealo  meats  ])rcferred.  "Jn  such  eases  also  jellies  of 
all  eolours,  mixed  with  a  variety  in  tiie  represemalion  ol'  suiidi-\' 
flowers,  herbs,  trees,"  "marehpanes,  wrou<^ht  with  no  small 
curiosity,"  and  all  kinds  ot"  sweets  generally  bore  the  sway. 

People  of  the  middle  class,  such  as  the  Harrisons,  accounted 
all  the  varieties  of  brawn 
and  sowse  "  a  great  jiiece 
of  service  at  the  table  " 
for  the  winter  months. 
JJrawn  being  somewhat 
hard  of  digestion,  a 
draught  of  malmsey, 
nmscadel,  or  hot  Spanish 
wine  was  usually  taken 
after  it  "if  it  could  con- 
veniently be  had."  At 
all  seasons  of  the  year 
it  was  ]io3sible  to  get 
lish,  which  was  much 
used  by  the  conuuon 
people.  Its  consumption 
was  fostered  by  legisla- 
tion. Fowls,  ]ngeons, 
and  all  kinds  of  game 
were  cheap  and  easily 
obtained.  "  The  artificer 
or  husbandman  makes 
greatest  account  of  such 
meat  as  they  may 
soonest  come  by  and 
have  it  quickliest  ready."  AVhite  ineats,  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  which  were  wont  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  chief 
stays  throughout  the  island,  are  now,  Harrison  says,  "rejinted 
as  food  appertinent  only  to  the   inferior  sort." 

Tlie  very  poor,  if  they  had  an  acre  of  ground  wherein  to 
set  cabbages,  parsnips,  radishes,  carrots,  melons,  ]imn])kins, 
lived  on  such-like  stuff  as  their  ]irini'ipal  I'ood.  Jlread  was 
less  easily  come  by,  and  many  substitutes,  such   as  beans,  peas. 
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oats,  and  even  acorns,  were  used  by  the  poorest.  At  feasts, 
when  "  husbandmen  do  exceed  after  their  manner,  especially 
at  bridals,  purification  of  women,  and  such  odd  meetings," 
"  it  IS  incredible  to  tell  what  meat  is  consumed."  On  such 
occasions  it  was  the  custom  for  each  guest  to  contribute  one 
or  more  dishes.  The  artificers  and  husbandmen,  Harri.son's 
"  fourth  and  last  sort,"  are,  he  saj's,  liberal  and  friendly  at 
their  tables,  and  when  they  meet  are  so  merry  without 
malice,   and    plain    without    inward    Italian    or    French    craft 


Decoration 
and  Fur- 
niture. 


be  in  company 


CHIMXETS    AT    WOLIERTOX    M.\XOE    HOUSE. 
{From  a  plwtngmph  ly  thf  liev.  IT.  JI/"/t;*/.) 

and  subtlety,  that   it   would  do  a  man  good  to  b^ 
among  them. 

The  old  men  of  country  villages  loved  to  discourse  on 
the  great,  although  not  general,  amendment  of  lodging  which 
had  taken  place  in  their  lifetime,  and  on  the  change  which 
the  introduction  of  chinmcys  in  all  the  better  houses  had 
brought  about.  In  their  eyes  both  subjects  were  matter  lor 
melancholy  lament.  To  their  thinking,  charity  died  when 
chimneys  were  built,  for  the  poor  had  never  fared  so  well 
as  in  the  old  smoky  halls.  When  houses  were  willow, 
Englishmen   were    oaken :     now    houses   were    oaken,  and    the 
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Englishmen  of  straw.      In  every  ago   men   believe   that,    thoir 
new   comforts   are   signs   of    the    nation's    ajjproaching    decay, 

and  every  age  is  con- 
vinced that  it  suffers 
more  from  physical 
delicacy  than  the  age 
which  precc(lc(L  Tlw 
Elizabethans  had 
further  to  lament  that 
their  windows  wei'e 
made  of  glass,  and 
not  of  open  lattice- 
work ;  that  many 
floors  had  carjiets 
which  lately  liad 
rushes;  that  timber 
houses  were  giving  way  to  houses  of  brick  and  stone,  smoothly 
plastered  inside;  and  that  even  inferior  artificers  and  many 
farmers  possessed  comfortable  beds,  himg  with  tapestry,  and 
used  pillows  (once  thought  meet  only  for  women  in  childbed) 
instead  of  a  log  of  wood,  or  at  best  a  sack  of  chaff.  In 
every  merchant's  hall  stood  "  easy  (piilted  and  lined  forms 
and  stools  "  ;  and 
Sir.Iohn  Harring- 
ton, writing  about 
1596,  says  that,  as 
this  is  so,  it  is  ab- 
surd that  thestools 
in  the  Queens 
presence-chamber 
should  be  so  harrl 
that  "  since  great 
breeches  were  [for 
a  while]  laid  aside, 
men  can  scant 
endure  to  sit  on  " 
them.' 

Owing    to    the 
conquests     in     Peru 


VENETIAN-    CLASS.      {CiiihllwU  Mnscnm.) 

{tij  I'l.-niu^ium  of  tin-  Lilimrt/  CmtimitUv  to  tlir  l'r<rjiorit/ion  of  tlir 
at  It  of  London.) 

great    plenty    of    silver    after    the   Spanish 
ainl     Me.xico,    comparatively    poor    men 

'  ■■  Xiig.ie  Antii|u;c."  i..  ■202. 
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could  afford  to  garnish  their  cupboards  with  jjlatc,  and  the 
poorest  now  used  spoons  and  phitters  of  pewter  instead  dC 
wood.  "The  gentiUty,  as  loathing  the  metals,  silver  and 
gold,  because  of  the  plenty,  chose  generally  the  Venice 
glasses,"  and  even  poor  people  could  afford  an  inferior  honie- 
niade  glass,  made  of  fern  and  burned  stone.  "  Glasses,  glasses 
is  the  only  drinking." 

The  English  taste  for  rich  hangings  of  tapestry  was  as 
stronsr  as  ever.  All  gentlemen's  houses  had  either  wainscot 
or  "painted  cloths  wherein  either  divers  histories,  or  herbs, 
beasts,  knots,  and  such  -  like  are  stained."  At  Hampton 
Court  the  tapestries  were  of  pure  gold  and  tine  silk,  "  so 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  royally  ornamented  that  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  find  more  magnificent  things  of  the 
kind  in  any  other  place  '  In  the  (^)ueen's  state-room  the 
tapestries  were  garnished  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones,  and  the  royal  throne  was  studded  with  very  large 
diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  the  like.'  All  this  display 
was  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  influx  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  from  America. 

Sudden  wealth  had  come  to  a  whole  country,  and  the 
country  was  tempted,  like  a  merchant  not  born  to  riches,  to 
use  the  whole  in  outward  .show.  The  dearth  of  certain  modern 
necessities  of  life  becomes  the  more  glaring.  Good  soap  was 
an  almost  impossible  luxury,  and  clothes  had  to  be  washed 
with  cow-dung,  hendock,  nettles,  and  refuse  soap,  than  which. 
in  Harrison's  opinion,  "  there  is  none  more  unkindly  savour." 
Again,  at  table  no  forks  were  used  :  they  were  first  introduced, 
to  the  great  "sparing  of  napkins,"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century. 
Roads  Even    Elizabethans   felt  that  the  state  of  the  roads  was  a 

^^  disgrace  to  their  covmtry.     All  Lmg  journeys  were  performed 

on  horseback:  no  kind  of  light  (-arriage  existed.  Royal 
per.sonages  possessed  lumbering  gilt  coaches,  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  coaches  were  beginning  to  be  used  liy  the 
wealthy  in  the  London  streets.  The  (^)ueen  performed  most 
of  her  journeys  on  horseback,  and  men  and  women  grew 
habituated  to  continuous  riding.  Princes  who  started  on 
journeys   in   coaches   got   stuck   fast   in    the   boggy  roads,  but 

1    Rye,  p.  18. 
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some  pref'ciTcd  this  to  reiiiaiiiiiig'  Iohl,''  in  saddles,  wliicii  the 
heavily  built  found  exccedinnly  hard.  15a<;ga,<,'e  was  (tarried 
in  two-wheeled  waggons  drawn  by  six  strong  horses,  and  lor 
a  progress  the  Queen  used  as  many  as  six  hundred  such  carts. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
highwaynien  were  specially  to  bo 
ieared  on  Gad's  and  Shooter's  Hill. 
The  inns  (p.  183)  were  praised  by 
most  travellers,  though  it  was  always 
needful  to  sleep  with  a  sword  at 
hand.  The  purse,  we  are  told,  should 
be  laid  b)-  the  pillow  with  the  garters, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten. 

In  a  manual  of  so-called  Engli.sh 
conversation,  published  in  15iSy,'  we 
meet  with  this  dialogue : — The  tra- 
veller is  to  address  Jane,  the  chandler- 
maid  thus:  "My  shoe  fiinde,  is  my  bed  made  ;' — is  it  good?'' 
"  Yea  sir  it  is  a  good  federbed  ;  the  scheetes  be  very  cleane." 
Traveller :  '  Pull  off  my  hosen  and  warme  my  bed  ;  draws  the 
ourtines,  and  pmthen  Avilii  a  pin.  M}'  .shee  frinde,  kisso  me 
once  and  1  .shall  sleape  the  bettei'. 
I  thanke  you,  fayre  mayden. ' 

k  Dutch  traveller,  in  loGO, 
writes  thus  of  the  English : — 
"The  neat  cleanliness,  the  ex- 
quisite fineness,  the  pleasant  and 
delightful  furniture  in  every  point 
for  household,  wonderfully  rejoiced 
me  ;  their  chambers  and  parlours 
strawed  over  with  sweet  herbs 
refreshed  me.  their  nosegays  finely 
intermingled  with  sundry  sorts 
of  fragrant  flowers  in  their  bed- 
chambers and  privy  rooms  with 
comfortable  smell  cheered  me  up" 
Parlours  were  trimmed  with  green  bouglis,  fresh  herbs,  or  vine 
leaves  in  summer,  with  evergreens  anrl  box  in  winter.'- 

The    garden    hitherto    had     been    little    used    except    for 

'  Rye,  p    :U  2  Ib'nI..  p.  SU. 
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medieval  lierhs  aiul  a  lew  vcjjetables  (p.  4.SS  The  Harrisons  Gardens. 
IkuI  in  tlioir  trunU^n  of  :5()0  square  feet  800  kinds  of  simples, 
liiit  flowers  of  a  more  oniaiin'iilal  cliaradiT  now  began  to 
be  sought.  In  sunuiier,  genllowonien  "will  earry  in  their 
hands  noset,^ays  and  jiosies  of  flowers  to  smell  at,  and  whieh 
is  more,  two  or  three  nose,<,'ays  stiekod  in  their  breasts  before."' 
The  geometrieal  arrangoinent  of  "knots"  was  coming  into 
vogue  at  the  great  gardens  of  Nonesueh,  Theobalds,  Cobhain 
Garden,  and  also  at  ilaiiiptdii  Court,  where  the  hedges  of 
roscmarv  were  famous,  llaeou  condemns  the  making  of  knots 
or  figures  with  divers  coloured  earths  as  "  but  toys :  you  may 
see  as  good  signes  many  times  in   larts." 


WATF.niMi-rOTS    OF    TIIK    SIXTEENTH    CEXTrilY.     (,i:iiil'llmll  Museum.) 
(liij  pcrmliiloii  of  tkr  Lihnn-ji  CcinniUta  In  the  Vorpatulion  of  the  City  of  London.) 

When   Mary  Stuart  landed   at  Leith   from  France  ri561j,  the  James 

.        1  1       1      i    COLVILLE. 

young  Queen  and  widow  of  nineteen  received  a  rougli  but  g^^y^jj^^ 
kindl\  welcome  from  as  turbulent  a  people  as  ever  sovereign  isei-ieos,' 
essayed  to  guide.  Four  years  of  vigorous  rule,  worthy  of 
the  active  days  of  her  sire  and  grandsire,  were  all  too  soon 
blighted  by  her  unhappy  marriage,  followed  in  quick  succession 
by  the  Eizzio  tragedy,  the  Darnlcy  murder,  the  flight  with 
]')0thwell,  the  sliame  of  Carberry  and  I.ochleven,  the  desperate 
rally  at  Langside  (15fi8),  and  the  consequent  lo.ss  of  crown, 
liberty,  and  life  (1587).  Seldom  has  the  finger  of  History 
written  so  much  grim  romance  with  pen  so  swift.  The  crown 
was  left  to  a  feeble,  ricketty  child,  at  play  in  Stirling  Castle, 
and    bv-and-by    to  grow   to  manhood    oblivious  of   that   welter 
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of  anai'chy  and  intrigue  cuUcfl  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Lennox, 
Arran,  and  Morton.  And  when  he  did  come  to  matiu'ity, 
easy  good  nature,  coarse  hoiilujiiiit,  infirmity  of  purpose, 
indolence,  and  timidity  of  temperament,  formed  a  weak  close 
to  the  centuries  of  sturdy  independence  enjoyed  by  the 
Scottish    Crown 

The  national  forces  at  work  during  these  forty  years 
darkened  the  dejjressing  features  of  the  time.  The  crown 
never  was  feebler,  the  national  spirit  of  the  barons  never  more 
corrupt  and  vicjlent.  Justice  was  openly  bought  and  sold, 
while  private  tend,  scornmg  the  restraints  of  either  the  law 
or  the  Church,  shocked  and  harassed  society.  The  Reformation 
increased  the  confusion,  and  specially  intensified  the  curse  of 
foreign  interference.  France  countenanced  the  Catholic  lords 
but  (V\A  nothing  to  save  the  Queen's  party  or  wreck  reform. 
More  insidious  and  unscrupulous  was  the  policy  of  Elizabeth 
marked  as  it  was  by  mendacity,  selfishness,  and  trickery 
Her  niunerous  agents  were  the  ready  tools  of  Cecil  and 
Walsmgham  m  corrupting  national  feeling  and  fomenting 
disorder.  Their  activity  was  limited  only  by  their  mistress  s 
strong  objection  to  chii.rfjrs  She  would  do  mischief,  but 
grudged  the  expense  The  old  suzerainty  claim  still  blighted. 
like  a  curse,  the  relationshi|)s  of  the  sister  kingdoms  The 
two  peoples,  as  an  English  traveller  of  the  time  observed, 
differed  nowise  in  language  faith  or  practice  Divergence 
became  much  more  marked  after  the  Union  of  1G03.  The 
Kirk  strove  to  save  society,  honestly,  though  with  a  narrow 
zeal  characteristic  of  the  age  Scottish  Puritanism  had  its 
limitations,  but  it  was  imbued  with  the  national  feeling,  and 
only  leant  on  English  support  against  France  and  reaction. 
Unaided  it  opposed  the  Episcopal  leanings  of  Morton  and  the 
king,  but  in  so  doing  it  materially  aided  the  Englisli  Puritans 
in  their  constitutional  struggle 
Law  and  The  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  the  time  exhibit,  with  dramatic 

force,  the  conditions  of  every-day  life.  Law  and  order  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  The  Court  of  Session  sat.  but  its 
procediu'e  was  often  little  better  than  the  ordeal  of  battle. 
When  a  Day  of  Law  was  apjjointed,  the  accused  gathered  his 
"  fighting  tail  "  around  him  as  witnesses  to  the  power  of  his 
name,  not  the  justness  of  his  cau.se.     The  object  was  U)  overawe 


Order. 
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the  court,  utkI  thus  evade  the  trial.  Tlio  ])eii[>le  worn  quarrol- 
somo  and  litigious.  A  chanut!  of  ( 'abinet  usually  involved  a 
trial  lor  treason,  a  charge  of  intrigue  wiih  ihr  enemy,  and 
death  at  the  ilercat  Cross  for  llic  defeated  party.  A  con- 
teni])orarv  savs  it  was  hard  tor   any   peaceaMc;  man,  as  he  rode 


>IAl:V    glKF.X    OF    SCOTS 
{Fto-^1  the  jialtiiin^  h:t  Mt/tpu^  at  Ifa^lT^taii  Court  Palace.) 

out  on  tlie  highway  to  profess  ojienly  that  lie  was  for  king  or 
queen :  "  all  the  people  casten  sae  lowss,  and  become  of  sic 
dissolute  minds  and  actions  that  nane  was  in  account  but  he 
that  could  kill  or  reive  his  neighl>ours.'  The  necessity  for 
mutual  protection,   for  lawful   or   unlawful   jiurposes,  gave  ri?e 
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to  th(!  h(ii}(l  or  covenant  of  Manrrd  (lioiaai^c),  a  rnistoni  peculiar 
to  the  age  and  eountiv.  The  legal  phraseology  of  ilic  lime, 
too,  is  significant,  with  its  cpiaint  charges  for  Iwrrf^cli  i  ji,  ha  me- 
KHcliCn,  and  sfovth  or  stoufhrirf.  Friglitfid  conlempi  f(.r  human 
life  blunted  the  sensibilities  of  all.  The  king  himself,  ludi- 
crously timid  as  he  was,  treated  witches  and  weak  insultors 
of  majesty  to  short  shrift.  Tn  1581  a  town-otticer  in  Edin- 
burgh, selling  by  auction  some  ])oinded  goods  at  the  Mercat 
C 'ross,  playfully  nailed  pictures  of  the  king  and  (jueen  to  the 
gallows,  that  stood  permanently  close  by.  For  this  the  man 
was  apprehended  and  hanged.  The  bodies  of  doomed  victims 
lay  long  unburied,  and  on  the  gable  of  every  Tolbooth  was 
the  spike  for  the  ghastly  head.  Thus  the  heads  of  Morton 
and  the  (xowries,  as,  at  a  later  date,  those  of  Montrose  and 
Argyll,  were  left  to  bleach  on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 
The  What    must    have   been   the   lot   of    poor   husbandmen   in 

Dtstricts.  siicli  times  ?  Where  exposed  to  the  forayers  of  the  Debate- 
aljle  Land,  and  the  caterans  of  the  North,  the  outer  barliarians 
of  Skye  and  the  Lews,  farming  must  have  existed  only  m 
the  swiftly  portable  form  of  small  black  cattle  and  sturdy 
garrons.  Certainty  of  tenure  or  profitable  husbandr}-  was  alike 
impossible.  A  popular  poem  corroborates  the  gloomy  sketches 
of  ^laitland  and  Chavtcris.  Signs  of  thrift  and  prosperity  in 
the  homestead  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  laird's  wife,  and  the 
rai-k-ren!s  and  double  services  begin.  No  longer  has  the  carle 
ability  or  wish  to  follow  his  lord  to  the  wappen.schaw  "in 
feir  of  war."  Estienne  Perlin,  travelling  aliout  the  middle  of 
the  century,  finds  the  country  poor  in  gold  and  silver  (coin), 
victuals  plenty,  arable  land  indifferent,  nnicli  bad  and  wild 
uncultivated  land,  with  hero  and  there  small  towns  and 
villages.  Fife,  cut  off  by  the  sea  from  the  disordci's  of  North 
and  South,  is  the  most  flourishing  district.  F'ynes  Moryson 
^loOS)  also  notes  the  pleasant  )irospect  here,  but  adds,  "There 
ai'e  no  woods  at  all,  but  onh'  the  seats  of  the  squires,  shaded 
with  some  little  groves.  Trees  iv  (jrverKl  are  ni re."  He  saw 
Falkland,  once  in  the  midst  of  a  royal  forest,  but  he  found  it 
old  and  ready  to  fall,  though  built  so  recently  as  James  ^'.'s 
time.  Fife  must  have  been  a  faA'ourable  type  of  prosperity, 
with  its  cornlands,  seacliffs  rich  in  coals,  .shores  abounding  in 
oysters,  but  above  all  in  its    popuhnis    burghs  of  Flemish  and 
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Frisian  oriirin,  .stiuliliiiLr  tlu;  hem  of  iViiill'iil  .seaboard.  I'lion 
the  whole,  however,  Moryson  lias  to  remark,  "As  in  the 
North  of  En^liind  we  have  small  pleasantness,  j^oodness,  or 
abundance  of  tVuiis  and  Howers,  in  Scotland  much  less." 

Industry  and  cnliin-c  were  confined  to  a  few  small  towns.  The 
The  poi)idation  rose  Irom  about  ()00,()00  in  1556  to  a  million  '^°*"^- 
at  the  Union.  With  England  there  was  little  intereour.se. 
Only  thirty-six  Scots  were  to  be  found  in  London  in  15(i7, 
whereas  the  Dutch  numbered  nearly  three  thousand.  Few 
Southrons  travelled  across  the  border.  Jlorvson  found  no 
public  inns,  but  the  better  citizens  brewed  ale  and  enterlained 
on  ac(iuaintance  or  entreaty.  Aberdeen  and  i)mnfries,  at 
cither  extreme,  had  considerable  trade,  but  their  citizens 
lived  as  in  a  camp,  exposed  to  the  feuds  of  the  neighbotn-- 
ing  gentry.  Perth  and  Dundee  were  making  the  most  of 
their  favourable  natural  positions.  A  merchant  of  Ayr  fur- 
nished the  King  with  a  fine  ship  when  lie  roinanlieally  set 
out  to  fetch  home  his  bride  from  Denmark.  Glasgow  was 
but  an  obscure  village  under  the  .shadow  of  the  Bishop's 
Castle,  and  did  not  get  full  burgh  rights  till  1636.  The 
rtotirishing  ports  of  Berwick  and  St.  Andrews  declined  rapidly 
with  the  fall  of  the  old  Church  that  had  fostered  them. 
The  burgesses  of  Berwick  had  been  the  pioneers  of  coinnierce, 
and  when  Bishop  John  of  St.  Andrews  wished  to  found 
another  such  ]iort  at  his  See,  the  King  had  given  him  the 
services  of  Mamard.  a  Fleming  and  burgess  of  Berwick.  The 
trade  of  St.  Andrews  was  at  its  best  just  before  the  storm 
Inirst  that  wrecked  the  Cathedral. 

The  historic  memories  and  the  picturesque  humours  of  The 
the  capital,  at  this  romantic  epoch,  would  themselves  furnish 
forth  many  a  chapter  of  social  life.  It  combined  the  interest 
of  Elizabethan  London  and  Revolutionary  Paris.  jVlways  cir- 
cumscribed, it  was,  even  at  tlie  Union,  limited  to  its  narrow 
central  ridge.  The  Canongate,  a  fduhouiy  extending  from  the 
Palace  to  the  city  port  of  the  Xetherbow,  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  r^oudon  Strand.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
it  was  beginning  to  be  covered  with  noble  mansions,  a  sign 
of  growing  prosperity.  Such  of  the  lesser  nobles  as  resided 
in  the  capital  had  their  houses  on  the  Castle  Hill  around 
the    minor    court,    of   Mary    of    Guise.      Later    in    the    century 
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nobles  and  rich  burgesses  were  disposed  to  leave  the  nois}' 
High  Street  to  the  crattsinan,  and  retire  to  the  slopes  to- 
wai'ds  the  south.  There  at  the  toot  of  narrow  lanes,  easily 
defended  by  closing  the  strong  iron  yetts  (gates)  at  the 
entrance,  they  looked  out  upon  tiny  courtyards  and  pleasant 
gardens.  This  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  Cowgate  took  its 
tone  from  the  Bishop  f)f  Dunkeld's  hou.se,  and  Blackfriars, 
where  Cai'dinal  Beaton  had  lived.  Near  by  was  the  house 
of  Napier,  Master  of  the  Mint,  where  the  iJanish  nobles  were 
feasted  in  1590.  The  vivren  were  bread  and  meat  with  abund- 
ance of  beer,  ale,  and  wine.  The  provost  pi'ovided  "  naprie 
and  twa  dozen  greit  veschell,"  the  goblets  or  skulls  out  of 
which  were  drunk  the  rousing  pledges  that  were  long  known 
by  that  name. 

The  High  Street  was  the  scene  where  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets  of  the  time  bit  thumbs  or  delivered  the  assassins 
thrust  with  deadly  whinger.  The  aiiprentices  were  equally 
reckless  of  life,  and  mingled  sport  with  bloodshed.  On  such 
occasions  the  broad  street  was  speedily  cleared,  the  booths 
shut  up,  and  the  yetts  at  the  close-heads  promptly  secured, 
while  from  the  boles,  or  round  apertures,  that  did  duty  as 
windows  to  light  the  turnpike  stairs,  pale  faces  looked  down 
Tipon  the  melee.  In  1584,  when  there  was  a  king  again  in  the 
land,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  order  and  protect  traders 
from  the  constant  plundering  of  their  booths.  The  citizens 
were  to  take  the  watch  in  turn.  In  1596  a  town-guard  of 
thirty  was  appointed,  but  to  little  purpo.se.  The  king  was  one 
day  walking  down  the  street  with  two  of  his  nobles,  when  a 
feud  broke  out  between  them,  and  he  had  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  a  skinner's  booth. 

The  High  Street  was  devoted  to  trading.  Here  was  con- 
centrated the  business  of  a  population  of  30,000,  in  a  .space 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  its  upper  end,  in  front  of  St. 
Giles,  stood  the  cross,  and  beside  it  the  gallows.  Here  was 
the  'Change  and  open-air  parliament.  The  causeway  was 
covered  with  the  trons  (weigh  beams)  for  various  markets, 
besides  merchants'  booths,  specially  on  Sunday,  of  old  a 
market-day,  till  the  Kirk,  after  1500,  urged  the  magistrates 
to  close  shops  and  taverns  during  divine  service.  Tanners, 
brewers,   and    candle-makers   were   also    allowed    to    cairy   on 
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their  noisome  cvat'ts  hero.  Attempts  were  iii;nlr  to  reduce 
the  mounds  of  garbage,  and  prevent  swine  fnmi  heing  a  pest 
on  the  street.  Citizens  were  to  burn  Ixiwi'ls  or  lanterns  at 
certain  places  from  five  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Fires 
were  frequent  and  destructive,  for  stacks  of  fuel  were  conimon 
enough  beside  the  doors.  In  15S4  a  baxtcr's  boy,  "  no  doulii 
at  Satan's  prompting,"  says  the  chronicler,  set  tire  to  his 
father's    heailier-staek,    to    the    destruction    ot    his    house    and 


EDI-NBIUCH    I.\    1010. 
(li/auu  and  Hohcnhcrg,  "  Ciuitalcs  Oyhis  Terrarmii.^^) 


the  hazard  of  the  town.  He  was  burnt  quick  at  the  Cmsx, 
this  eiifcmf  terrible.  The  king,  reminded  by  his  winter's 
stay  in  Denmark  (1590)  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  noisy 
capital,  wrote  urging  his  Council  to  put  everything  in  order, 
'■  for  a  king  of  Scotland  with  a  new-marid  wife  will  not  come 
home  every  day."  "  For  God's  sake,"  ho  also  wrote  to  a  city 
clergj'man  left  in  charge  of  the  capital,  "  take  all  the  pains 
you  can  to  teach  oiu'  people  wcdl  against  our  coming,  lest 
we  be  all  ashamed   lietore  stranarers."     This  worthy   must   also 


press    the    provost    to    supply    the    master   ot    wl 
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oraftsinen  "  to  end  the  half-pertyted  Abbey  (the   palace)    that 
now  lies  i'  the  deid-thi-aw." 
Manners.  ,sii-    Richard    Maitlaiid    throws   Timch   ii.tjht   on   the   social 

outlook  alter  15(iO.  He  notes  a  less  kindly  teeling  between 
the  classes.  Among  wealthy  traders  new-1'angled  notions  are 
spreading  with  the  love  of  finery  and  display.  All  this, 
however,  only  marks  bettor  notions  of  comlbrt  as  great 
houses  ceased  to  be  fortresses.  Sieepmg  accommodation 
improved  The  poor  still  lay  on  heath  or  rushes  covered 
with  skins  Fustian  blankets  were  coming  into  use,  with 
sheets  of  linen  and  pilltnvs  covered  with  silk.  Some  Low- 
landers  indulged  in  feather  beds  Archbishop  Beaton  left  at 
his  death  twenty-three  of  ihe.se  Like  the  glass  windows, 
they  were  laid  away  when  the  owner  left  home  for  a  time 
Mory!3on.  at  a  knights  house  in  1.59<S.  tells  that  many  servitors 
in  blue  caps  Ijiought  in  the  meat  at  dinner  The  table  was 
nv)ve  rhan  half  furnished  with  great  trenchers  of  soup.  Each 
had  m  it  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat  The  upper  mess 
(above  the  saiti  had  a  pullet  with  some  ])rimes  in  the  broth 
After  the  table  was  laid,  each  servitor  sat  down  below  the 
salt.  Knives  for  each  guest  were  not  u.sed  at  tabic  till  long 
alter  this  tune  Even  .so  late  as  Adam  Smith's  day,  when  he 
was  a  Snell  Exhibitioner  at  Balliol  tlie_y  were  chained  to  the 
common  b')ard.  The  soup  was  taken  with  horn  .spoons,  and 
the  meat  was  held  on  a  fork.  "  Formerly,"  says  Coulange^ 
■  they  dipped  their  bread  and  fingers  in  the  irica.ssee,  nowadays 
everybody  cais  his  .soup  on  the  plate:  politely  one  must  use 
both  spoon  and  fork,  and.  from  time  tn  time,  a  servant  must 
go  to  the  cupboard  to  wash  them"  Suin]Muary  laws  were  in 
vogue.  An  Act  of  James  VI  enjoins  no  one  under  a  prelate 
or  an  earl  to  use.  at  bridals  or  banquets,  drugs  or  confections 
brought  from  abroad.  The  king  himself  was  as  thrifty  perforce 
as  Elizabeth  was  parsimonious  from  choice  At  the  baptism 
of  baby  Charles  (lijOO)  he  writes  to  the  laird  of  Arniston 
"to  propyne  with  venison,  wild  meat,  Brissel  fowls  (PJrazil 
turkeys),  capons,  and  siclike,''  inviting  him  at  the  same  time  to 
taste  part  of  his  own  good  cheer.  A  contrast  this  to  the  feudal 
plenty  ot  the  Highland  barons,  as  di.sclosed  by  the  Breadalbane 
and  Cawdor  papers,  for  these  had  crowds  of  tenants  jii^yhig 
rent  in  kind.     Tiiere  "  it  snowed  of  meat  and  drmk." 
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Tlie    Hit;h    Street    of    Edinburyii    must   have    presented    :i   city  Lite, 
picture,  laekinL;    certainly    in    Cliaucer's  grace   of   burghal    life 
hut  far  rielu'r  in  contrast  and  dramatic  intensity.     Here  comes 
the    provost     or    bailie,    lieariiiu;'     the     keys    of    tlic    citw    who 
"  raisknawls   himsell 

"  Wlii'M   III'  tjrfs  on   ,'1  t'ui'i'it   <;owii : 

tji'cat    Jjiirifcr.  maisti'r  of    Hell, 
Is  uoclit  sa  iic'lic  [liauffhfy]  as  that  loou, 

Wi'  his  ki'vs  i-liukanil  on  liis  arm. 
As  he-  coiiK'S  hi-iuikainl  [stiuttiiig]  thru"  thr  toon." 

Still  more  gorgeous  is  the  noble,  swaggering  in  vrlvci  doublet, 
furred  and  jewelled ;  or,  if  bent  on  "  staying  a  plea,'  clad  in 
steel  head-])iece  acton,  jack,  and  plait  sleeves,  with  sword  at 
hand.  Behind  follow  his  retainers  with  iron  knapscull,  and 
harnessed  in  jacks,  and  carrying  bow  in  hand  And  wlien 
the  tv.lzw  (brawl  1  begins,  they  will  rush  to  the  booths  for 
lorehannners  and  beams,  and  smash  in  the  heavy  yetts 
behind  which  their  rivals  shelter  All  are  on  foot  except 
on  gala-days,  such  as  the  Riding  of  the  Parliament,  when 
the  barons,  on  caparisoned  steeds  led  by  cadets  of  the 
house  in  richly  blazoned  cloaks,  march  up  the  Higli  Street. 
It  was  a  novel  sight  when  Anire  of  Denmark  passed  to  the 
Abbey  (1590)  in  "ane  dame's  coach  drawn  with  aucht  cursers 
of   her  awn 

In  15H1  the  wife  of  an  Edinburgh  citizen  had  her  pur.se 
stolen,  hanging  at  her  apron  while  she  talked  with  the 
shopnuui  who  was  putting  a  string  to  a  pennar  and  inkhorn 
she  had  just  bought  from  him.  Tlie  purse  had  in  it  no 
fewer  than  seven  gold  rings  set  with  precious  stones,  a 
surprising  displa}-  of  luxury  in  a  country  which  Shakespeare's 
Dromio,  playfully  likening  his  kitchen- wench  to  the  globe, 
"  lound  by  the  barrenness,  hard  in  the  palm  of  the  hand." 
^  et  the  close  ol  the  century  showed  marked  jnogress  in 
prosperity.  George  Heriot  received  the  king  in  his  seven- 
feet  square  booth  in  the  Goldsmith's  Kow  in  I'ai'liament 
Close,  and  on  one  occasion  treated  liim  to  a  costlier  fire  than 
he  had  ever  liad  in  the  palace,  for  (he  banker  flung  into 
the  flames  a  bond  for  £2,000  which  the  king  owed  him. 
Thomas  Fmilis,  wlm  in  1.")!);}  furni.shed  funds  for  the 
expedition    against    the    Papist    lords,    secured    a    long    lease 
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of  the  gold,  silver,  and  lead  mines  that  the  monks  of 
Melrose  and  Newliattle  iuid  first  wnrked  im  C'l-awfuril  Muir 
and    in    (ilengonei'. 

■James  1.  tried  to  ]ii>])nlarise  archerj-,  l)nt  with  little  success, 
Pastimes,  as  we  see  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  peasants  in  '■  Peebles 
to  the  Play."  A\'eapon-shaws  were  reserxi'd  for  barons,  bonnet 
lairds,  and  rich  burgesses,  and  for  these  the  Bow  Butts,  still 
in  street  names,  existed.  James  Melville,  writing  of  his 
boyhood  at  Montrose  about  1570,  tells  how  he  was  taught 
the  bow,  golf,  and  single-stick;  also  to  run,  leap,  swim,  and 
wrestle.  He  had  not  a  purse  for  lives  and  the  tavern,  but 
he  now  and  then   practised    tennis.      The  king,  who  had  not 
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the  use  of  his  legs  till  he  was  nearly  seven,  played  at  shovel- 
board  and  Call  the  (/n.tc  ("  the  royal  game  of  goose ").  The 
capital  had  neither  theatre  nor  concert  or  assembly-room 
till  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  we  read  of  a  list  of  four- 
teen musical  instruments  that  were  played  before  Anne  of 
Denmark  in  her  ^>ror/?r.s.s  through  the  capital.  Chroniclers 
note  such  exhibitions  as  that  of  Marocco,  the  wonderful 
liorse,  supposed  to  be  imoanny,  of  the  juggler  that  Birrell 
tells  of  in  his  "  Diary,"  who  played  supple  tricks  on  a  rope 
stretched  between  St.  Giles's  steeple  and  a  stair  beneath 
the   Cross. 

The  most  notable  plague  of  the  century  was  that  of 
1568-69.  The  weather  had  been  very  severe,  and  the  country 
was  much  distracted  after  the  Battle  of  Langside.  Hunsdon, 
waiting  at  Berwick  to  conduct  Regent  Murray  from  London, 
complains  of  the  great  frosts,  varied   by  such  thaws  as  were 
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tlicu    threatening    to    sweep    away    Tweed    liridge.       lie    fears 

this  will   atl'eet    [jubhc   health,  yet   "tliere   is  never  a   jihysician 

this  side  of  York,  if  indeed    lliere   lu-  any   tiiere."     A   merchant 

brought    the   pci^t    to    Edinburgh.       Infected    families    had     to 

lodge    in    wretched    booths    hastily    erected    on    the     llorough 

Muir.     Two    close    biers,    covercil    wiili    lilack.    and    showing    a 

white    cross,    removed    the    dead.       A    bell,    hung    upon    the 

side   of    each,   gave   warning.      This    pest    carried    olf    nearly 

three    thousand. 

The    Reformation    was    a    social,    much     more     than     an  The  kuu. 

ecclesiastical,    revolution.       The    old     Church    had    long    lost 

its   hold    on    society.      Its   wealili   and   worldliness  excited   the 

cupidity    of    the    nobles ;     its    sloth,    ignorance,    and     apathy 

alienated    the    masses.      The    age    that    reared    the    cathedrals 

aiad    great    abbeys    had     long     passed    away .      and     for    t  wo 

centuries   nothing    but    a    few    collegiate    churches    had    been 

built.       A    few    hovels,    "  scant    coverit    wi'    heather,"    supplied 

the   rural   districts.      The   reformers    undertook    the    spiritual 

cure   of    the   nation   on    the   scantiest   resources.     Of   the   old 

temporalities    two -thirds    were   retained    by    the    bishops    and 

barons.      The   Crown    doled    out    a    portion    of    the    remainder 

to    the    Reformed    Church.     Its    clergy  was   long   poor,  few   in 

number,   and    dependent   on    the   oflerings    in    kind    of    their 

people.     The  Assembly  of  1576  allowed   a  minister  or  I'eader 

to    tap    ale    provided    they  do  it  with  decorum.      The    address 

to  the  General  Assembly  of  1572  says  that  "maintenance  of 

kirk  and  poor  has  gone  to  profane  flatterers  at  Court,  ruffians, 

and  hirelings :  the  poor  are  oppressed  with  hunger,  the  churches 

decayed    for  lack  of  clergy,  the  schools  utterly  neglected,  the 

sacred  buildings  are  like  sheepcotes." 

The   reformed    clergy   affected    an    Atiostolic    simplicity   in  The 

ClcrfTV. 
contrast   to  the  splendour  of   the   old    Church.     They    dressed 

in  plain  fabrics,  eschewing  all  gay  cc)lours  and  finery.     With 

much  self-denial  and  stern  resolution  they  set  themselves  to 

reform    society.     Their   ideal  was  a  "theocracy  saturated   with 

socialism."    They  took  the  field  against  idolators  and  fornicators, 

and  especially  against   the  worship  of  the   JIass.      The   great 

weapon  in  the  attack  was   preaching.     To  the  popular  leaders 

in  the  capital  the  pulpit  filled  the  place  of  the  modern  press. 

All    churches    alike    in    those    days   sought    political    power    in 
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order  to  secure,  with  singular  inconsistency,  freedom  and 
uniforiaity.  The  people  were  to  be  enhghtened,  too,  and  so 
one  of  the  most  persistent  demands  was  to  have  the  Eibh? 
and  the  services  in  the  vernacular.  When,  after  long  waiting, 
Arbuthnot's  Bible  appeared,  inspectors  were  to  go  into  every 
house  to  see  that  a  copy  was  provided  for  the  family.  There 
were  now  to  be  regular  Sunday  exhortations  and  a  mid-week 
service.  Families  were  to  be  regularly  catechised  to  ascertain 
progress  in  saving   knowledge.      Even  the  Catholic  lords  had 
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to  receive  certain  clergymen  into  tlieir  households.  The 
services  were  after  the  Low  ('hurch  fashion.  Few  parishes 
had  a  clergyman  all  to  themselves  ;  most  had  only  a  reader. 
His  place  was  the  lectern  below  the  ]:>nl)3it,  still  called  the 
letterin,  or  precentor's  desk.  The  Book  of  Common  Order 
was  used,  and  the  singing  kneeling  reading  of  prayers,  and 
the  entire  service  were  decorously  liturgical. 

The  old  Church  left  a  legacy  of  aboimding  inmiorality, 
with  which  it  had  long  wrestled  in  vain.  An  elaborate  code 
of  forbidden  degrees  had  cumbered  the  marriage  laws,  which, 
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in  a  small  countiy  where  relationships  were  involved,  pro- 
duced irritating  interference.  All  this  bore  fruit  in  the 
clannishncss,  long  pedigrees,  laxity  in  marriage  customs,  and 
illegitimacy  which  are  still  the  stock  humours  of  English 
satire  when  it  notices  Scottish  subjects.  The  reformed  clergy 
warred  against  this  with  the  cuk-stool,  the  ducking-pond, 
the  penance -pillar,  excommunication,  and  lines  for  behoof 
of  the  poor.  In  the  process  manners  were  made  rough,  and 
the  public  taste  blunt.  For  scolds  and  protane  swearers 
they  had  equally  severe  measures,  but 
here  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  was  • 
against  them.  Lindsay  and  JJunbar 
show  a  wonderful  variety  of  oaths,  yet 
the  Three  Estates  was  acted  before  the 
Court.  Dunbar's  Dance  in  the  Queen's 
Chdliner  is  but  a  piece  of  licentious 
buffoonery.  James  VI.  was  accused  by 
the  Kirk  of  being  "  blottit  wi'  bannin' 
and    swearin'." 

As  bright  spots  amid  t-he  gloom  of 
those  troublous  tunes  one  welcomes 
Edward  Tylney's  loving  picture  of 
^\"ishart's  saintly  simplicity,  or  that  of 
old  Lethington,  as  sketched  by  his  son, 
the  great  Secretary.  High  up  among 
the  Moorfoots,  in  his  grim  fortalice  of 
Thirlstane,  amid  the  dreary  brown  moor- 
land, he  led  a  life  of  cultured  retirement, 
surrounded  bj'  his  books,  writing  and  versifying  in  a  vein  of 
shrewd  observation,  pawky  humour,  or  Polonius-like  wisdom.  An- 
other beautiful  character  is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  burgess,  good 
f4eorge  Bannatyne,  retiring  to  Meiglc  "in  time  of  pest"  (1508), 
to  complete  his  labour  of  love,  his  collection  of  Scottish 
poetry.  The  book  clubs  which  bear  the  names  of  Maitland 
and  Bannatyne  will  ever  keep  the  memory  of  these  men 
gi-een.  Amid  still  more  unfavourable  conditions,  Hugh  Rose, 
baron  of  Kilravock,  gained  singular  repute  as  an  improver 
and  planter  of  trees  as  well  as  a  translator  of  the  classics. 
When  the  king  asked  him  (1.5S7)  how  he  could  live  amongst 
such  turbulent  neighbours  as  the  men  of  Badenoch,  the  sage 
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said   the  position  was  the  bust  he  couhl  hav(\  for  it  nuulo  him 

thrice  a  day  go  to  God   on   liis   knees   wiien    niayhc   otlierwise 
lie    wiiiild    uiii     have    L;iinr    oui-e.       Wo 
have  even  pretty  glimpses  of  child-Hfe, 
as  that   of   Mary  Stuart's  baby  son    at 
play    uiih    his    Jock    o'    Sclaitts    (.lolni 
Krslviiic,   aflerwards   Earl    of   Mar),   and 
looking-     mil      from     the     ramparts     of 
Stirliiii;'    on   as    fair    a  scene  as   Britain 
iias  to  sliow.     We  see  him  walkiny-  up 
mgji        and    down — he    was    then    ei.n'ht — wiiii 
fW        .1  ames  Melville,  discoursing  on  IcHoivledijc 
»        and    ignorance.      The    Treasurei-'s    ac- 
^       counts  tell  of   his  books,  the  tittin<);-n]> 
':  of   his   study,    and  the    "paper  buikis" 

for  themes.  He  had  the  services  of  a 
whipping-boy,  too,  though  stern  peda- 
gogues like  Buchanan  and  Peter  Yoimg 

disapproved    of    all    vicarious    punishment. 

But  the  most  charming  of  such  pictures  is 

that    of  James    Melville    as    a    boy   in   his 

father's  manse    near   Montrose.     His  father 

would   lay  him   on  his  back  and  play  with 

him,  and  when   asked   what  ailed  him  that 

he    could    not    rise,    he    would    answer,    "  I 

am   sae   fat   I    may   not    gang."      We    can 

sympathise    with    his    efforts    to    resist    "a 

bairnlie  habit   of  pyking"  (pilfeiing).     His 

sister    read   to   him    Davie    Lyndsay ;    and 

the    postrunncr    brought    from    Edinburgh 

Wedderburn's     songs      ( "  The     (hide     and 

Godly    Ballates")   and  the    stirring  news   of 

'•  Seignour  Davies   slauchter,    of  the   king's 

murder,  of  the  queen's  taking  at  Car- 
berry  and  the  Langsyde  feild."  Alto- 
gether, the  student  cannot  toi)  much  admire 

the  inimitable  vernacular  of  .hunes  Mel- 
ville's   diary,    the    honesty    and    kindliness 

of   the   author,   and    tlic    lifidike   picture  it    presents   of  social 

Scotland  in  those  days. 
130 
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P-  w.  At   an    earlier   pao-c   we   noted    two    disturbing:    infiueuccs   as 

JOYCE.  1     '^  o 

Disturbed  traceable  in  tbe  history  of  the  period  which  we  are  now 
Ireland.  jipproaching.  The  tirst  of  these — the  religious  one — began  to 
be  felt  iiniiiediatcl}'  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  During 
the  seventeen  years  from  1536  to  1558  the  State  religion  of 
Ireland  had  been  changed  three  times : — Henry  VIII.  had 
made  himself  head  of  the  C'hin-ch  instead  of  the  Pope ; 
Edward  VI.  had  made  a  change  from  Catholic  to  Protestant ; 
and  JIary  from  Protestant  to  Catholic.  There  was  now  a 
fourth  change :  Elizabeth  made  the  religion  of  the  Stale 
Protestant  once  more :  and  it  remained  so  till  the  Disestablish- 
ment in  1869.  But  these  mutations  had  no  effect  on  the 
general  body  of  the  people :  they  remained  solidly  Catholic 
all  through.  The  officials  in  Ihiblin,  and  these  only,  changed 
with  the  Government  each  time.  In  1560  the  Government 
began  to  adopt  .severe  punitive  measures  to  force  the  Catholic 
people  of  the  Pale  to  conform.  The  two  Acts  of  Supremacy 
and  Uniformity  were  brought  into  play  The  Act  of  Supremacy 
declared  that  the  Queen  was  spiritual  head  of  the  Church  ;  and 
now  officials  and  clergymen  were  required  to  talce  an  oath 
to  that  effect  on  paiu  of  dismissal.  The  Act  ot  Uniformity 
commanded  ;dl  t-j  attend  Protestant  worship :  and  heavy  fines 
were  inflicted  on  Catholics  who  refused  to  attend.  Wherever 
these  laws  were  enforced  the  priests  had  to  leave  their  churches, 
which  were  then  handed  over  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  But 
even  in  the  Pale  it  was  found  impossible  to  enforce  them  to 
any  extent ;  and  in  most  other  places  no  attempt  at  all  could 
be  made. 
The  "Within    the    period    covered    by   this   chapter   there   were 

Kising.  two  serious  rebellions.  The  first  was  that  of  Shane  O'Neill 
— "  John  the  Proud  " — the  powerful  prince  of  Tyrone,  in 
Ulster.  His  first  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  arrest  of  his 
father,  the  first  Earl  of  Tyrone,  by  the  Government  in  1551 ; 
and  for  ten  years  expedition  after  expedition  was  sent  north- 
wards by  the  deputies  to  reduce  him,  but  he  baffled  thein 
all.  At  length  he  made  a  friendl}'  visit  to  London  on  the 
Queen's  invitation,  and  peace  Avas  made  in  15G2 ;  but  soon 
after  his  return,  incensed  by  some  unfair  treatment  he 
experienced   at    the    hands  of   the    Government    while    he    was 
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ill    their   power   in    London,   lie    broke    out    again.      \\;w   and 

negotiation    went    on    tor   sonii;   years;    till    at    lenglli    lie    was 

defeated    and    ruinrd,    noi    li\     ilio    (iovernini'iii.    luii     Ky    his 

neighbours    thr    O'l  )(iiinells.       lie     rashly    tied     lor     refuge     to 

the    Scots    ot'    Antrim,    whose    euuiily    he    had    earned    some 

time   before    bv   defeating    lh''iii    in    batilc;    and    by    liicm    hi' 

was   assassinated    at    a    feast    in    i.jb7.     As    to    llir    iiianiiri-    in 

which    he    had,  diu-ing    his    active    life.   go\<'nied    his    |irin(i- 

pality,  the   English   histoi'ian.   ('anipion,   bears   very   favoiu'alile 

testimony. 

The  next   was   the   (leraldine  '>r  Desmond  Ileliellion,  which   The 
,  ,         ,  111  1  ■  1  •  Desmond 

was  brought  about  partly  by  threatened  extensive  ])lantations,  Rising. 

and  partly  by  the  efforts  made  to  force  the  Reformation. 
The  Fitzgcralds  were  the  chiet  leaders  in  this;  and  they 
were  joined  by  most  of  the  principal  men  of  JMunster,  both 
of  Irish  and  of  English  descent,  to  all  of  whom  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  themselves  odious  by  needless  harshness. 
James  Fitzmaurice,  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  first  cousin,  was 
the  leader  in  the  first  stage,  which  lasted  from  1569  to  1573, 
when  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  After  a  lull  of  six  years, 
the  rebellion  again  broke  out  in  1,")7I).  In  that  same  year 
Fitzmaurice  was  killed,  when  the  f^ai'l  of  Desmond  himself 
goaded  at  last  into  rebelHoii  by  tlie  authorities,  took  the 
lead :  and  for  four  years  more  Munster  was  convulsed.  The 
war  was  carried  on  all  through  with  great  barbarity.  Both 
sides  burned  and  destroyed  the  districts  of  their  adversaries ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  Government  troops,  as  thev 
ti-aversed  the  countiy  hither  and  thither,  hunted  up  and 
killed  the  unoffending  peasantry  everywhere,  sparing  neither 
aue  nor  .sex.  In  15S0  the  insurrection  blazed  up  in  Leinster, 
where  the  deputy,  Lord  Grey  of  A\'iIton,  was  badly  defeated 
in  a  Wicklow  defile  by  Viscount  Baltinglass  and  Fiach 
]\[acHugh  0T5yrne.  Soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  a  detach- 
ment of  700  S]ianiards  and  Italians  landed  in  Munster  to  aid 
the  Irish:  but  they  were  besieged  in  their  fort  at  Smerwick 
and  forced  to  surrender  by  Lord  Grey,  who  had  fhem  all 
massacred  on  the  sjwt  in  cold  blood.  His  sanguinary  cruelties 
went  on  till  the  (^)ueen  intervened  and  recalled  him.  The 
Earl  of  Desmond  was  killed  in  15.S.S,  and  the  rebellion,  which 
for  some  time  had   been   merely  flickering,  came   to   an   end. 
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It  had  mudc  ,Muu.ster  a  desert ;  faiiiine  and  pestileiiee  followed 
the  war,  tor  all  food  had  been  desti'oyed ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  appalling  than  Edmund  Spenser's  description  of  tho 
country,  and  of  the  miseries  of  those  of  the  peasantry  who 
survived. 

During  the  reign  of  (^ueen  ilary  the  plan  had  ibr  the 
first  time  been  adopted  of  clearing  off  the  native  tribes  ti-dui 
whole  districts,  by  expulsion  or  extermination,  to  make  room 
for  English  and  Scotch  settlers.  But  the  natives  resisted,  and 
defended  their  •homes  with  desperation ;  and  the  settlers  had 
to  tight  for  their  lives  and  ibr  their  newly  acquired  possessions 
from  the  beginning,  aided,  however,  in  their  work  of  exter- 
mination by  Government  forces.  During  the  twenty  years 
from  1556  to  1570  plantations  were  attempted  in  the  present 
(Queen's  County  and  County  Antrim — this  latter  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Essex.  But  though  the  planters  committed  frightful 
atrocities,  both  attempts  in  great  measure  failed.  The  plan- 
tations continued  altogether  for  about  a  century  and  a  half. 
Besides  incalculable  misery  and  loss  of  life  to  both  sides,  they 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  rebellion  of  1041.  They  left 
to  posterity  a  legacy  of  strife  and  hatred;  and  their  evil  effects 
are  felt  even  to  this  day. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


THE     EXPANSION    OF    ENGLAND. 


and 
Europe 


AHASSALL  ^^'^'''^  t'^*^  y^'^^'  ^^^-^  ^lic  great  crisis  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
England  ap]iroachecl,  and  the  struggle  with  Spain  could  no  longer  be 
postponed  Cecil  and  the  Queen's  ablest  counsellors  had 
urged  her  to  enter  upon  that  struggle  shortly  after  her 
accession,  but  Elizabeth's  characteristic  caution  had  prevailed, 
undoul>i:edly  to  the  advantage  of  England.  Since  1572 
England  had  found  in  France  a  valuable  ally,  and  the 
Huguenots  had  tailed  to  gain  any  vigorous  support  from 
the  English  ( Jovernnient.  By  aiding  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  Guises  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  Elizabeth  had 
saved  Henry  III.  from  becoming  the  mere  insti'ument  of  the 
League,  and  had  enabled  France  to  remain  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Court  of  Madrid.  In  June,  1-')N4,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
last  hope  of  the  A'alois  line,  died,  and  his  death  produced  an 
imjjortant  change  in  the  political  world. 

Henry  of  Bourbon,  the  Huguenot  King  of  Navarre,  was 
now  the  next  heir  to  the  Crown,  and  though  Henry  III. 
would  willingly  have  recognised  his  claim,  the  Guises  and 
the  League  were  too  strong  for  him,  and,  supported  by  Philip, 
began  an  agitation  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  from  the  French  throne.  A  bitter  religious  war  in 
France  became  inevitable,  and  with  its  outbreak  the  alliance 
between  Elizabeth  and  Henry  III.  was  doomed.  Elizabeth's 
relations  with  Philip  had  at  the  same  time  undergone  a 
serious  change.  The  discovery  of  Throgmorton's  plot  had 
been  followed,  early  in  1584,  by  the  expulsion  of  Mendoza, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  but  though  that  event  had  not 
caused  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange, 
on  July  ]  0th,  tended  in  the  direction  of  hostilities ;  Elizabeth 
found   herself  being   forced   into    the   position   of  defender  of 
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tlic  Fiviicli  and  Diitcli  Protestants,  and  drclared  {intajronist 
of  .Spain.  Eui'ly  in  1585  the  Dutch  appealed  to  her  lor 
assistance,  while  in  France  Henry  III,  by  the  compact  of 
Xenionrs  (.luly),  a<,''ree(.l  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Lcatjue, 
and  the  conntry  was  pluny-ed  into  its  last  great  war  of  reliuion. 
Elizabeth  had  lluis  lost  the  French  alliance,  Spain's  atlitiide 
was  thrcateninj^-,  the  late  of  the  Netlu'rlands  hung  in  the 
balance.  The  J)ntch  alliance  alone  remained,  and  the  Dutch 
desired  to  be  united  to  the  I'higlish  Crown  and  <leliiiilely 
offered  Elizabeth  the  .sovereignty  of  the  United  Trovinces. 
But  Elizabeth  refused  at  first  to  take  any  decisive  action. 
Slie  hopetl  that  I'hilip  would,  e\en  now,  consent  to  make 
adecpiatc  concessions  to  the  Dutch,  and  so  render  unnecessary 
the  English  intervention.  She  made,  however,  a  treaty  with 
the  Dutch  in  15.S5,  but  at  the  same  time  entered  upon  peace 
negotiations  with  I'arma,  which  continued  till  1588.  While 
l)rake    was    plundering   Vigo    and    the    West    Indies,    Leicester 

loo  ' 

was  si'ut,  at  the  beginning  of   158G,  to  the  assistance  of   the 

l)iUch,  and  received  the  powers  and  title   of  Oovornor-Gcneral. 

Though   Elizabeth   still  hoped   to   induce   Philij^   to  agree  to    a 

compromise,  her  open  intervention  ui  the  Netherlands,  coupled 

with  Drake's   plundering   expedition,    destroyed   all   chance   of 

peace  with  Spain.     Phili[)'s  policy  was  to  put  down  the  Dutch 

rebellion,  to  neutralise  France,  and  then  to    conquer   England. 

France  was,  indeed,  neutralised,  but  though  Parma  had  taken 

Antwerp,    though    Leicester's    expedition    effected    little,    and 

though  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 

Sir  Philip    Sidney,  was   followed    by  the   capture  of   Zutphen 

by    the    Spani.sh    general,    Pliilip    determined,    in    view    of    the 

power  of  the  English  at  sea,   to  defer  the  suppression   of  the 

Dutch   rebellion   till  after  the  invasion   of   England. 

In  England  the  discovery  of  P)abington's  plot  to  assassinate  The  Ee- 

Elizabeth  brought  home  to  all  Englishmen  the  danger  in  which  "5'°"^, 
^  "^  ,      ^  struggle. 

the  Queen  stood.  The  plot  had  the  support  of  Mendoza,  now 
in  Paris,  and  the  invasion  of  England  by  Parma  was  expected. 
Mary  Stuart  was  implicated,  and  in  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  Elizabeth's  advisers,  the  Scottish  Queen  was  executed  on 
February  8th,  1587.  Her  execution  reduced  the  number  of 
Elizabeth's  enemies  at  home.  The  majority  of  the  Catholics 
ceased    to    work   for   the   restoration    of   the   old  religion,   and 
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tli(in,t;li  ;i  small  Jesuitical  faction  niiulit  still  desire  to  see 
I'liilip  king  of  England,  the  Catholics  as  a  body  rallied  round 
the  (^ueen,  and  supported  heartily  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Philip  II.,  after  Mary's  execution,  at  once  claimed 
the  crown  of  England  as  the  descendant  of  John  of  (jiaunt, 
and  made  elaborate  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
With  1587  war  with  Spain  definitely  began.  In  the  spring 
1  )rake  successfully  destroyed  so  many  shijis  and  such  an  amount 
of  stores  in  the  harbours  of  Cadiz  and  Corunna  that  an  invasion 
of  England  that  year  was  rendered  impossible.  Philip's  object 
ill  making  his  enormous  preparations  for  the  conquest  ot 
our  island  was  not  only  to  overthrow  Protestantism,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  assistance  given  by  England  to  the  re- 
bellious Netherlanders,  but  to  check  for  ever  the  attacks  on 
his  colonies  and  commerce  by  the  audacious  and  piratical 
Enoflish   adventurers. 


W.  LAIRD 
CLOWES. 
The 
Armada. 


In  1.5SS  Philip  completed  his  preparations  for  attacking  the 
country  which  alone  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ambitions — religi(Mis,  political,  and  conmiercial. 
He  had  previously  caused  to  be  made  and  transmitted  to  him 
the  best  charts  which  had  then  lieen  constructed  of  the  British 
coasts  and  ports ;  he  had  collected  as  many  vessels  of  war  as 
possible  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  inducing  the  leading  German  and  Italian  ship- 
owners to  send  away  their  best  craft  on  long  voyages,  or  to 
otherwise  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  his  foes,  in  case  the 
nation  which  he  wished  to  crush  should  be  minded  to  hire 
and  fit  them  for  defensive  purposes.  As  Colilier  observes : 
"  The  power  of  Spain,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Mciors  of 
Granada  by  Ferdinand,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella, 
had  united  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  became  very 
considerable.  But  the  Spanish  navigation  and  sea  forces  were 
soon  prodigiously  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Naples  and 
the  best  part  of  America,  which  was  discovered  in  his  time; 
after  Avhich  the  noble  victory  of  Lepanto,  gained  over  the 
Tui'ks  by  Don  Juan  of  Austi-ia,  added  much  to  the  power,  but 
more  to  the  reputation,  of  the  Spanish  fleets."  All  this  power, 
backed  by  all  this  reputation,  was  to  be  hurled  against 
England.      Besides   a  great    number    of    galleys  —  a   type   of 
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war-sliii)  previiiusly  unseen  save  in  the  Jleditcrranean — Philip 
assenilikd  all  the  available  galleons,  or  large  ocean-going 
vessels,  of  his  extensive  dominions,  and  also  all  tlie  galleasses. 
These  last  corresponded  to  some  extent  with  the  frigates  of 
more  modern  days,  since  the}'  occupied  a  position  midway 
between  the  galleons,  or  line-of-battle  ships,  and  the  galleys, 
or  fast  light  craft,  and  combined  some  of  the  advantages  of 
both.  They  had  lofty  and  formidably  armed  bows  and  sterns  ; 
but  they  had  also  three  banks  of  oars,  and  at  Lepanto  they 
had  significantly  demonstrated  their  value. 
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The  fleet  which  at  length  made  rendezvous  in  the  Tagus 
in  ilay,  1588,  consisted  of  132  vessels  of  these  three  classes, 
and  about  forty  transports,  tenders,  and  storeshi])s,  the  whole 
manned,  according  to  what  appears  to  be  the  most  trustworthy 
Spanish  account,  by  upwards  of  7,400  seamen,  ]  8,800  soldiers, 
.500  volunteers,  and  a  number  of  galley-slaves.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  this  great  force  was  Don  Alfonso  Perez 
de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Jledina  Sidonia.  The  English  ships 
available  were  more   in   number,  but   of    niuch    less    aggregate 
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tonn;i.t;-e.  The  Armada  sailed  on  May  2fUli ;  but,  eneonntering 
bad  weatlier,  and  beiu.s;  badly  handled,  was  scattered,  and  liad 
to  make  a  new  rendezvous  at  Cornnna,  so  thai  ii  did  not  enter 
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the  English  Channel  until  ■inly  IIMli.  Its  motions  and  its 
fortunes  need  not  be  here  followed  in  del  ail.  It  will  suttice  to 
say  tliat,  inteHigence  of  its  appi'oadi   havin;;'  Ijeen  carried   into 
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Flyuioutli,  it  was  promptly  i'ollowed  thence  on  its  course  up 
Ohiinnel  by  the  English  fleet  under  ( 'luirles,  Ijoi-d  llnwai'd  of 
Ettinghani,  and  was  on  July  21st  hrout^ht  to  partial  and 
indecisive  action.  The  English  continued  to  chase,  and  the 
battle  was  renewed  on  the  22nd,  when  l)rake  captured  the 
great  galleon  of  Don  Pedro  de  Yaldez,  freighted  witli  bidlion 
and  stores  worth  55,000  gold  ducats.  Another  galleon,  tliat 
of  Don  Miguel  de  Ocpiendo,  was  bin-nt,  and  a  third  was  driven 
upon  the  French  coast,  where  she  was  lost.     On  the  23rd,  off 
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Portland,  there  was  another  partial  action,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  English  made  several  prizes.  On  the  24th  English 
reinforcements  from  London  reached  the  fleet ;  but  there  was 
only  a  distant  engagement.  On  the  25th,  off  the  Isle  of 
W^ight,  there  was  a  furious  fight,  in  which  a  small  English 
craft,  commanded  by  one  Cock,  was  sunk  in  the  midst  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  many  of  which  suffered  badly.  The  enemy, 
thus  harried,  made  for  Calais  Roads  {cf.  p.  300).  Thei-e,  on  the 
28th,  the  English  attacked  them  with  fire-ships,  and  so  alarmed 
tlieni  that,  although  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  they  cut  their  cables 
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and  drove  awav  in  groat  confusion.  Sonic  I'ouIimI  one  aiioilur; 
others  ran  ashore,  or  upon  the  Flanders  sands.  On  ihc  -Jinh 
there  was  a  tinal  engagement  oti' GravcHnes ;  after  winch  the 
Spaniards,  conscious  that  th(^  ^auic  was  up,  and  thai  return 
by  the  route  by  which  they  had  cornr  was  invjwssible,  made 
sail  intii  the  North  Sea,  with  the  intention  of  rounding 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  so  getting  home.  The  wcMihei'  was 
very  bad,  and,  although  the  English  soon  ceased  to  c'hasc,  the 
flying  foe  fared  so  ill  that,  after  suffering  terrible  vicissitudes, 
but  tifty-three  ships  of  the  great  Armada  ever  reached  tlieir 
ports.  Spain  had  experienced  a  disaster  whicli  was  fidly  as 
destructive  to  her  naval  power  as  Lepanto  had  been  to  the 
Turkish. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Armada  Elizabeth's  years  of  triumph   ^-hassall. 
begin.      The    country    advanced     in     wealth    and    prosperity.  Results 
manufactures    increased,   the    growing   of    corn   became   again  ^[^^^^ 
profitahle.      The    wealth    and    prosperity    of    the    nation     was 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  successful   war  with  Spain,  which 
continued    till   James's   accession,  as   well   as   to    the   outburst 
of    energy    and     enterprise    which    characterised    the    reign    of 
Elizabeth.     Till  the  end  of  the  century  the  Queen,  freed  from 
all  fear  of  attack,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  a  successful  foreign 
policy,  and  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  "  middle  way  " 
in  religious  matters,  though   she  was   foi'ced  to   recognise   the 
rising  importance  of  the  House  of   Commons. 

The  destruction  of  the  Armada  enormously  enhanced  the 
reputation  of  England  in  Europe.  Henceforward  Englishmen 
attacked  the  Spaniards  all  over  the  world.  In  1592  Drake 
and  Sir  John  Norris  determined  to  free  Portugal  from  Sjiain. 
They  sacked  part  of  Corunna,  but  failed  to  take  Lisbon. 
Having  burnt  \'igo  and  plundered  the  surrounding  country, 
they  returned  homr  with  a  considerable  amount  of  booty.  In 
l.")()6  Essex,  together  with  Howard  of  Ethngham  and  Raleigh, 
attacked  Cadiz,  then  the  principal  port  of  Spain.  The  town 
was  sacked,  a  large  number  of  shijis  burnt,  and  the  expedition 
returned,  having  dealt  a  very  heavy  blow  at  Spain  and  relieved 
England  from  all  fears  of  invasion.  The  unwieldy  Spanish 
monarchy,  assailed  thus  successfully  by  the  English,  found 
no  compensation  in  t,he  French  schemes  of  Philip  II. 
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Heury  III.  had  been  murdered  in  1.5'Sr),  and  Philij)  liail 
indulged  in  the  wild  hope  of  securing  the  Fi-ench  crown. 
Elizabeth,  recognising  that  the  c-ause  of  Hein-y  1\'.  was  her 
own.  in  1589  and  in  1.^!)]  sent  him  men  and  nione}' :  the  old 
alliance  between  England  and  France  was  renewed,  and  when 
Heniy,  in  1593,  declared  himself  a  ('atholic,  Philip  was  forced 
to  recognise  the  failure  of  his  plans  and  to  conclude  the  Peace 
of  Vervins  (1598)  with  the  French  king.  Although  she  never 
conquered  her  scruples  about  aiding  revolted  subjects  against 
their  sovereign,  Elizabeth  maintained  the  treaty  of  1585  with 
the  Dutch,  and  the  wars  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
Spain  continued  till  1609.  In  England  a  strong  war  party, 
headed  by  Essex  and  Raleigh,  urged  that  a  large  expeditionary 
force  should  be  sent  to  Central  America  to  contest  with  Spain 
the  trade  of  the  New  World.  The  peace  party,  headed  b}- 
Burghley,  opposed  these  ambitious  views,  and  advocated  the 
thorough  re-conquest  of  Ireland  and  the  resumption  of  the  old 
commercial  intercourse  with  Spain.  Elizabeth  adopted  the 
views  of  neither  party.  No  English  array  was  sent  to  Panama, 
but  the  French  alliance  was  renewed  in  1589,  the  Dutch  were 
supported,  and  private  enterprise  was  encouraged  in  its  attacks 
on  the  Spanish  empire. 

With  the  disappearance  of  all  danger  of  Spani.sh  invasion 
Elizabeth  was  enabled  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  task  of 
ending  the  divisions  which  weakened  the  English  Church.  The 
Jesuit  attacks  had  strengthened  her  resolution  of  enforcing 
conformity,  and  in  1583  Grindal  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  by  Whitgift.  He  at  once  set  to 
work  on  the  lines  of  Cecil  and  Parker,  and  endeavoured  to 
combine  the  Catholic,  Puritan,  and  Anglican  parties,  and  to 
induce  them  to  accept  a  common  form  of  wor.ship.  In  1588 
appeared  the  Marprelate  Tracts  (p.  605).  Danger,  too,  was 
also  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  a  small  body  of  irrecon- 
cilable Catholics  who  opposed  the  government  of  Elizabeth. 
The  energetic  action  of  A\Tiitgift,  aided  by  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  checked  the  growth  of  Separatism  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Jesuit  faction,  and  in  1593  an  Act  of  Parliament 
imposed  severe  penalties  on  all  who  attended  private  religious 
assemblies  (p.  593).  There  is  much  to  be  said  against  the 
system  of  persecution  levelled  against  a  small  section  of  obscure 
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lauatics,  wlio  alcmc  wci-c  (hini^furous.  It  was  imt  hiilticicnlly 
(liscri^linatiIl<,^  and  ilir  army  of  spies,  inloniuTs,  and  pricst- 
hnuters  had  nndoiihlrdly  li>(i  much  ])()wci".  I'cnal  legislation 
was  distinctly  justified  In  the  critical  position  ot"  afVairs 
between   1570  and    l.").SN,  but   could   not  bo  dd'cnded  after  the 
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crisis  was  over.  The  Catholics  were,  however,  regai'ded  as 
the  allies  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Knig  of  Spain,  their  religion 
was  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  liie  Church  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  no  distinction  was  made  between  those  who  were 
willing  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  tjueen  against  all 
enemies   and    those   who   refused. 

Though   Elizabeth    might    favour    the    Anglican    party,   she 
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ioiiiid  that  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
approve  of  the  oftentimes  oppressive  character  of  the  Church 
Courts,  and  after  1.588  she  was  compelled  to  give  heed  to  the 
voice  of  the  Commons  on  religious  as  well  as  on  political 
cpiestions. 

As  soon  as  the  Armada  had  been  destroyed  a  new  spirit 
was  visible  among  the  members  of  the  Lower  House,  and  15S8 
may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  that  struggle  between  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  which  lasted  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
was  not  concluded  till  William  HI.  ascended  the  English 
throne.  The  growth  of  wealth  and  the  increase  of  jjrosperity 
produced  a  spirit  of  independence  among  the  country  gentry 
— who  were  for  the  most  part  moderate  Churchmen,  and 
whose  sons  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Puritan  party  during 
the  Civil  War  period.  Puritanism  itself  developed  independence 
of  character  among  the  j'oiniger  general-ion,  already  stirred 
lip  by  the  struggle  with  Spain.  The  country  gentry,  too, 
trained  to  business  as  justices  of  the  peace,  were  now 
accustomed  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
House  of  Commons,  thus  strengLhened,  could  speak  with 
aulhoriLy  when  the  Queen  came  to  them  with  demands  for 
money.  After  1.588  Elizabeth's  iiccessities  often  com])elled 
her  to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  assistance,  and  Parliament, 
when  asked  for  extra  subsidies,  grumbled  and  pleaded  poverty. 
In  the  famous  debate  on  monopolies  in  the  last  Parliament 
of  the  reign  (1(301),  which  was  summoned  to  grant  supplies 
for  the  Irish  wars,  the  Commons  complained  that  the  pre- 
rogati\"e  was  l>eing  exercised  with  regard  to  monopolies  in 
a  way  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests.  Like  some  of  her 
predecessors,  Elizabeth  knew  when  to  yield,  and  she  agreed 
to  stop  all  such  monopolies  as  were  injurious.  When  the 
Commons  came  to  express  their  thanks  she  made  some 
characteristic  remarks.  "  I  have  more  cause  to  thank  you 
all  than  you  me,"  she  said  ;  "  for  had  I  not  received  a  knowledge 
from  you,  I  might  have  fallen  into  the  lap  of  an  error,  only 
for  lack  of  true  information.  I  have  ever  used  to  set  the 
last  judgment-day  before  mine  eyes,  and  so  to  rule  as  I  shall 
be  judged  to  answer  before  a  higher  Judge — to  whose  judgment- 
seat  I  do  appeal,  that  never  thought  was  cherished  in  my  heart 
that  tended  not  to  my  people's  good.     Though  you  have  had, 
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i\-  hu\f,  iii;iii\-  prinres  more  mighty  and  wise  sitting 
in  this  seat,  yet  you  never  had.  ur  ever  shall  liavo,  any  that 
will  be  more  careful  and  loving."  Many  of  her  trusted 
counsellors  died  before  her.  Drake  died  in  1595,  Burghley 
in  15i)!S.  In  1(301,  Essex,  who  was  found  guilty  of  treason, 
was  executed  In  IGOS  the  (i)ueen  herself  died,  indicating 
•lames,  Iving  of  Scotland,  as  her  successor.  She  had  found 
England  weak  and  distracted,  torn  with  religious  divisions, 
and  unable  to  defend  itself  against  foreign  foes.  She  left  it 
strong  aud  united.  Aided  by  Burghley  and  Walsingham  in 
her  Council,  and  by  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Raleigh  at  se-.i, 
she  had  warded  off  the  attack  of  the  great  king  of  Spain, 
and  launched  England  on  a  career  of  maritime  and  colonial 
expansinu  which  is  beiu<,^  steadfastly  pursued  at  the  present 
day. 


p.  w. 

JOYCE. 
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Aftek  the  suppression  of  the  Desmond  rebellion  a  large  part 
of  Munster  was  confiscated;  and  in  loNG  another  riantation 
was  entered  on.  Extensive  tracts  were  granted  to  various 
English  '■  undertakers,"  who  were  to  import  settlers.  But  the 
settlers  did  not  uonie  in  sufficient  numbers ;  and  after  the 
usual  tigliting  and  bloodshed,  the  general  result  of  this 
Plantation  w;is  to  displace  nearly  half  the  native  gentry,  and 
to  substitute  English  proi>rietors  ;  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  remained  undisturbed.  Two  of  the  undertakers  are 
well  known — Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  ami  Edmund  Spenser  the 
poet. 

This  period  is  specially  distinguished  by  the  O'Neill 
rebellion.  Hugh  O'Xoill,  afterwards  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was 
educated  among  the  English,  and  began  his  active  life  in  the 
Queen's  service.  For  a  long  time  after  he  had  become  earl 
and  chief  of  Tyrone,  he  retained  his  command  in  the  English 
army,  and  continued  friendly  to  the  (iovernment,  without 
any  designs  of  rebellion :  but  partly  on  account  of  the  measures 
taken  to  repress  Catholic  worship,  and  partly  through  his 
etibrts  to  regain  all  the  ancestral  power  of  his  family  in  Ulster, 
his  relations  with  the  (jovernment  became  gradually  less 
friendly.  The  bitter  and  exasperating  hostility  of  Sir  Henry 
Bagenal,  Marshal  of  Ireland,  whose  sister  he  had  married, 
greatly  helped  to  precipitate  mattei's ;    till  at  length,  in   1595, 
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lie  broke  out  into  o[ieii  rebuUiou.  A  short  tinio  before  this, 
the  O'Donuells  of  Tirconnell,  who  had  long  been  on  the  side 
of  the  Government,  were  turned  into  bitter  enemies  by  a 
dishonourable  act  of  the  deputy,  Sir  John  Perrott.  Without 
any  justification,  but  merely  to  secure  a  hostage,  he  treacher- 
ously seized  young  Hugh  Roe  (Red  Hugh)  O'Donncll,  the 
chieftain's  son,  and  incarcerated  him  in  Dublin  Castle.  Four 
years    afterwards    O'Donnell    escaped,    entered    at    once    into 
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active  rebellion,  and  subsequently  became  O'Neill's  ablest 
lieutenant.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  this 
piece  of  foul  play,  Perrott  generally  treated  the  Irish  fairly. 

O'Neill,  even  in  rebellion,  was  still  anxious  for  peace ;  and 
there  were  truces  and  conferences  in  whicli  he  always  in- 
sisted, as  a  primary  condition,  on  freedom  of  worshi]i  for 
the  Catholics ;  but  this  was  persistently  refused.  The  war 
went  on  ;  and  in  .several  minor  engagements  he  defeated  the 
(xovernment  forces.  At  length,  in  1598,  JIarshal  Bagenal 
marched  north  from  Dulilin  with  an  army  of  over  4,000  men, 
determined  to  crush  O'Neill,  and  release  the  English  garrison, 
at    that    time    closely    beleaguered    in   the   fort   of    Portmore. 
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O'Neill  resolved  to  iu(ei'i'(|)t  him,  ,-111(1  placccl  jiis  .iriiiy,  wliiuh 
was  about  ei|nal  iu  iiiiuilMr  to  that  of  Bageiial,  rii^iiL  in  the 
way  from  Armagh  to  I'ortmoi'e,  at  a  sj)ot  called  llio  Yellow 
Ford.  Hero  the  Clovernment  forces  sustaiiu'(l  a  disastrous 
defeat  by  O'Xeill.  'J'lie  bra\e  marshal,  leading  on  his  men, 
fell  shot  through  the  brain:  two  thousand  of  the  English 
army  were  killed,  including  nearly  all  the  chief  officers;  and 
the   whole    of    the  arms   and  stores  fell  into   the  hands  of  the 
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victors.  This  was  the  greatest  overthrow  the  English  ever 
sustained  in  Ireland.  Almost  the  whole  country  was  now  in 
successful  revolt;  in  159!)  the  (i)uecn  took  vigorous  measures, 
sending  over  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  an  army  of  20.000  men. 
But  he  totally  mismanaged  the  war,  dissipated  his  tine  army, 
and  after  a  disastrous  campaign  of  half  a  j'car,  left  the 
coimtry  rather  worse   than   he  found   it. 

After    the    arrival,   in    KiOO,   of    Lord    ]\rountjoy    as    deputy,    Mountjoy 
and  of   Sir  George  l,'arew   as  President  of   Munster — two    very    carew. 
able  men — the    Irisli  began    to  lose    ground.       Carew    directed 
all    his    energies    against    the     Munster    rebels,    takinu'    tlunr 
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Ciistles  one  after  another,  and  execiitintj:  the  defenders:  and 
liy  measures  ec|ually  vigorous  and  relentless  he  crushed  th(! 
southern  rehellion.  Mountjoy  was  not  less  active  in  the 
north.  While  he  himself  drew  off  the  attention  of  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell  b}'  an  expedition  from  Dnhiin,  Sir  Henry 
JJocwra,  with  a  jiowerful  arnianicnt  and  almndant  stores, 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Koyle,  where  he  suceeeded  in 
liiiilding  forts  and  planting  garrisons.  And  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell,  attacked  front  and  rear,  had  enough  to  du  to 
defend  themselves. 

But  now  the  war  blazed  up  again  in  Munster ;  for  in 
September,  1601,  a  Spanish  fleet  with  3,400  troops,  under  the 
eonunand  of  Don  Juan  del  Aguila,  landed  in  the  south  to 
aid  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  took  possession  of  Kinsale. 
Mountjoy  and  Carew,  hastily  collecting  an  army,  laid  siege  to 
the  town  with  12,000  men;  and  on  the  other  side  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell  marched  southwards  in  mid-winter  to  aid  the 
Spaniards,  and  encamped  near  the  English  lines.  The 
English  were  now  themselves  invested,  and  unable  to  procure 
provisions  ;  and  in  about  three  months  6,000  of  them  perished 
of  cold,  hardship,  and  sickness.  At  last  a  combined  attack 
l)y  Irish  and  Spaniards  was  secretly  arranged,  against  the 
better  judgment  of  O'Neill,  who  was  for  the  surer  process  of 
letting  the  English  army  melt  awa}^  But  of  this  design 
Monnt;joy  got  timely  information  from  a  traitor  in  the  Irish 
camp  ;  the  Sjianiards,  through  some  misunderstanding,  failed 
to  come  forth  ;  and  the  Irish,  attacking'  at  a  disadvantage,  were 
utterly  defeated.  Immediately  after  this,  in  the  s]5ring  of 
1(J02,  the  Northern  leaders  retreated  to  Ulster,  and  Del 
Aguila  surrendered  the  town. 
The  Land  A   characteristic   and   cruel    feature    of    these    Elizabethan 

'^i''  wars    was    the    wholesale    and   systematic   destruction   of    crops 

WclSt©. 

and  food  of  every  kind  all  over  the  coimtry  by  the  Govern- 
ment troops  in  order  to  exterminate  the  peasantry  by  famine. 
Carew  followed  this  practice  from  the  beginning;  and  again 
was  ilimster  broiight  to  a  state  almost  as  dreadful  as  after 
the  Geraldine  rebellion  twenty  years  before.  Moimtjoy,  on 
his  part,  continued  to  employ  his  officers  and  men  for  two 
whole  years  in  Leinster  and  Twister  liurning  homesteads  and 
liaggards,    and     destroying    crops,    cattle,    and     all    the    poor 
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people's  means  of  subsistence.  Tlie  t'aiuine  so  enretully 
planned  came  in  good  time,  and  swept  over  the  whole  country, 
with  sickness  in  its  w-ake ;  and  Ulster  was  it'  possible  in  worse 
case  than  JIunster.  For  the  most  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
appalling  results  of  this  'policy  we  are  indebted  to  Mountjoy 
himself,  and  to  his  secretary,  Fynes  Moryson.  By  these 
means,  combined  witli  vigorous  military  ojierations  of  a  less 
uncivilised  character,  the  country  was  ultimately  reduced, 
and  the  great  O'Neill  rebellion  came  to  an  end  in  1G03.  The 
Irish  chiefs  made  submission  ;  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  O'Neill  was  restored  by  the  Queen  to  his 
title  and  estates. 


JOHN 
BROWN. 

Puritanism 
and  Non- 
conformity. 


Camden  assigns  the  rise  of  Puritanism  in  England  to  the 
year  1568,  a  date  which  may  be  accepted  if  we  take  it  as 
simply  marking  the  time  when  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
came  into  open  conflict  with  the  Government,  and  when 
Puritanism  began  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  force  which  must 
henceforth  be  reckoned  with.  Its  real  origin,  however,  was 
much  earlier.  Indeed,  that  desire  for  a  more  scriptural  wor- 
shi]5,  and  that  spirit  of  resistance  to  sacerdotalism  and  church 
ceremonies  which  constituted  the  very  essence  of  Puritanism, 
may  be  traced  back  even  for  centuries  before  the  Reformation. 
As. early  as  1165  the  Council  of  Oxford  was  sunmioned 
mainly  to  deal  Avith  thirty  weavers  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
whose  heretical  opinions  were  substantially  those  of  the 
Puritans  of  a  later  time.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  such  opinions  continued  to  prevail  more  or  less 
on  to  the  time  of  Wycliftb  and  the  Lollaids,  and  thence  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Eeformation  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  while  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  was 
the  very  soul  of  Protestantism,  the  name,  as  the  badge  of 
a  party,  only  took  its  rise  in  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  At  first  it  was  applied  merely  as  a  nickname  for  pre- 
cisianists,  but,  as  in  some  other  cases,  this  nickname  acquired 
respect  from  the  sterling  qualities  associated  with  it,  and 
eventually  was  accepted  as  the  designation  of  a  party  in  the 
country  which  numbered  eminent  divines,  lawyers,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  even  orators  and  poets  in  its  ranks;  which  made 
itself  powerfuUj'   felt   in   the   great  struggle   for   constitutional 
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tVccdciiii.   ;uiil    riiriiislird    siilisiantial    and    iiiipnrtanl    elements 
111    tin;   iialiciiial    lilf. 

Un  till.'  accession  of  i']lizaliiili,  thr  I'urilans,  i-rlyiiiL;-  nii 
her  I'rdtestaut  rejuitation,  were  lu)pei'ul  iliai  .she  Wdidd  K'^'' and  the 
weight  to  tlieir  views  in  tli<'  national  setllcnicnt  of  religion.  Queen. 
Jiiii  wliile  breaking  wiili  iIh-  Pajiacy  as  completely  as  her 
t'aliu'r  had  done  bet'oi'c  her,  so  tar  as  legislation  was  concerned, 
in  other  respects  she  showed  hei'self  averse  to  their  views  and 
to  such  changes  us  they  desired  in  (he  ceremonial  <il'  the 
Church.  Though  no  theologian  and  despising  disjmtation, 
she  was  an  uncompronusing  disciplinarian.  She  regarded  the 
Church  of  England  as  her  own  Church,  over  which  her 
personal  authority  was  supreme,  and  she  cared  for  order, 
pomp,  and  appearance  in  religion  as  in  other  things.  It  is 
certain  she  was  the  formative  power  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
The  most  prominent  bishops  and  divines  were,  in  the  early 
]iarf  of  her  reign,  in  close  sympath}'  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Swiss  Reformers,  by  whom  many  of  them  had- been 
hiispitably  recei\ed  in  the  days  of  exile  under  the  Marian 
persecution,  and  tliey  would  willingly  have  made  concessions 
to  the  Puritans  at  home.  Jewell,  who  may  be  taken  as  a 
r"])resentative  bishop  during  this  earlier  period,  wrote  to  his 
friend  Bullinger  at  Zurich,  in  1.566,  saying :  "  I  wish  that  all, 
even  the  slightest,  vestiges  of  Popery  might  be  removed  from 
our  Clnirch,  and  above  all  from  otir  minds.  But  the  <^)ueen 
at  this  time  is  unable  to  cndm-e  the  least  alteration  in  matters 
of  religion." 

Differences  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Piu'itans  came  to 
open  conflict  on  the  promulgation  of  the  orders  known  as 
Advertisements  (l.^Gt) :  p.  482).  These  sjiecified  the  niininmm 
of  ceremonial  which  would  be  tolerated  in  the  services  of  the 
Chiu'ch.  Uniformity  was  to  begin  at  a  given  date,  deprivation 
of  benefice  to  Ibllow  after  three  months'  n^fusal  of  eompliance. 
Proceedings  commenced  with  the  London  clergy,  who  were 
smiunoned  to  ap]iear  at  Lambeth  before  the  Archbishup,  the 
Bishop  of  Lo7idon,  with  others  of  the  Keclesiastical  Commission. 
The  controversy  deepened  in  seriousness  as  it  proceeded,  but 
at  first  the  wearing  of  the  clerical  vestments  was  one  of  the 
things  most  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  I'uritans.  As  those 
who   were  summoned  enteri;d   the   court   they  observed   Pobert 
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(,'(ilc,  a  clei-gynian  who  had  refuscil  at  tivst  l)iit  had  afterwards 
(•oiii])hed,  standing  di-essed  in  tuH  canonicals.  The  Bishoji's 
cliancellor,  pointing  to  this  man,  said  to  thoni  :  "  The  Council's 
pleasure  is  that  strictly  ye  kee]>  the  unity  "f  apjiarel  like  to 
this  man.  Ye  that  will  subscribe  write  volo  ;  yc  that  will  not, 
write  nolo."  Xo  explanation  was  permitted,  and  many  who 
refused  were  sequestrated  and  afterwards  deposed  and  deprived. 
Tiie  The    deposition    of  so    many    ministers    left   several    of  the 

Resist-         London  churches  unsupplied  with   preachers.     Meantime,   they 
ance.  continued    to    conduct    services    with    such    cono'regations    as 

gathered  to  them  in  secret,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
Many  of  their  adherents  were  arrested  and  sent  to  prison, 
but  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  sujjprcssiou  the  Puritan  rev<ilt 
grew  in  strength  and  determination.  A  centre  was  estal)lished 
at  Wandsworth,  the  Presbyterian  disiiplinc  was  elaborately 
organised  both  in  London  and  the  ^Midlands,  a  literature  was 
created  which  assailed  with  more  and  more  of  vehemence 
the  existing  Establishment  (p.  612),  till  at  length  the  hostility, 
directed  at  first  merely  against  the  use  of  the  vestments  and 
such  ceremonial  observances  as  kneeling  at  the  conmiunion 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  baptism,  widened  its 
range  and  extended  itself  to  the  entire  episcopal  system. 

Open  conflict  having  fairly  begun,  Puritanism  took  different 
directions.  The  main  body  of  the  l^uritan  ministers  still  re- 
mained Conformist,  still  held  Calvinistic  opinions,  and,  using 
only  such  ceremonial  as  they  were  compelled,  still  claimed  to 
be  faithful  members  and  representatives  of  the  Church.  They 
remained  in  her  communion,  not  for  what  she  was  but  for 
what  they  believed  she  .was  capable  of  being  made.  They 
stibmitted  to  many  things  they  did  not  approve  in  the  hope 
that  better  days  might  dawn,  and  a  simpler  and  more  scriptural 
system  come  to  prevail.  Their  desire  for  ecclesiastical  free- 
dom naturally  allied  them  with  the  party  of  liberty  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  men  who  succeeded  them,  inheriting  their 
]iosition  and  ]irinciples,  were  the  men  wlio  carried  on  that 
struggle  with  Charles  L  and  Archbishop  Laud,  wliich  came  to 
decisive  issue  at  Naseby  and  on  Marston  Moor. 

Beside  these  who  were  ('on  for  mists,  there  wore  Puritans 
who  were  Presbyterians  and  Puritans  who  were  Independents. 
These,  again,  differed  from  each   other  in  important   respects. 
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Those  who  wciT  I'rosbvti'rians  soiiijht  to  organise  the  (lonr^van  Preaby- 
(lisL-ipHno  within  the  pale  of  the  C'liMri:li  itself;  and  there  ^  *"^' 
came  a  time  when  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  ihcy  miv;iil 
even  have  some  <lianc-e  nf  sni-eess.  In  l.")71  Thomas  Carlwri^hL 
(p.  .")!l-i),  l,a(ly  .NhuL;areI  I'rol'essor  of  J)ivinity  at  ("ambridge, 
wiio,  ihrongh  the  intiuence  of  Whitgift,  linn  Xici-Clianeellor, 
had  been  expe]](>d  the  university  for  his  J'reslnleriaii  opinions, 
issued,  in  eonjnnetion  willi  others,  two  adch-esses  to  ParHa- 
ment,  under  liie   title   of   "A  First"  and   "  xV  Second   Adnioni- 
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tion."  Thes(^  addresses  -were  elaborate  attaeks  upon  the  Their 
episcopal  system  and  vigorous  assertions  of  the  divine  right  ^^  *""■ 
of  the  Cenovan  discipline.  Having  first  exercised  that  disci- 
pline ]irivatel\-  for  a  time,  they  then  to,ik  a  bolder  step.  They 
])rocecded  to  set  up  their  system  openly  in  the  parish  churches 
of  Northamptonshire  and  Warwickshire,  not,  howt>ver,  without 
some  disturbances  arising  in  consequence.  In  b")S()  ( 'artwright 
and  his  friend  Travers  published  the  "Book  of  Discipline," 
in  which  tlie  system  of  Presbyterian  government  in  use  at 
Geneva  was  ;ida])ted  to  English  life,  and  so  iniroduccd  as  to 
be  in  two  or  three  years  in  working  order.  The  i'uritan 
clergy  of  a  given  district  were   iormed   into   a  classic  or  eon- 
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ference,  these  classes  to  be  consolidated  into  a  National 
Assembly,  which  was  to  meet  in  London  at  the  same  lime 
that  Parliament  was  in  session.  There  was  to  be  a  consistory 
in  each  parish,  including  lay  elders  elected  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  actual  direction  of  affairs  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  classis,  which  was  to  decide  all  points  of  ceremonial,  and 
determine  who  were  tit  candidates  for  the  ministry-,  giving 
them  the  necessary  call.  The  real  Presbyterian  orders  were 
thus  conferred  upon  the  candidate  by  the  classis,  and  he  was 
then  to  apply  to  the  bishop  for  the  legal  rite  merely  as  a 
matter  of  form.  Thus  the  Presbyterian  system  was  to  work 
under  episcopalian  arrangements  until  such  time  as  it  was 
strong  enough  to  supersede  them.  These  men  asked,  not 
merely  for  the  toleration  of  their  ojjinions  but  for  their  endow- 
ment. Cartwright  contended  that  the  existing  clergy  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  form,  that  presbyters  only 
should  remain  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  and  deacons  to 
care  for  the  poor;  that  every  church  ought  to  be  governed 
only  by  its  own  ministers  and  ciders,  and  that  ministers 
should  be  openly  and  freely  chosen  by  the  people.  "  To  effect 
this  reformation,'  he  says,  "  everyone  ought  to  labour  in  his 
callmg — the  magistrate  by  his  authority,  the  minister  by  the 
Word,  and  all  by  their  jDrayers." 
Their  Thus  the  demand  of  the  men  acting  with  Cartwright   was 

for  a  National  Church  framed  on  the  Presbyterian  model,  and 
endowed  with  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  emoluments,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  rejected  the  spiritual  headship  of  the 
sovereign  as  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Presbjterians  were  the  first  to  contend  that 
their  system  existed  by  Divine  right.  Cartwright  assumed 
that  ever3'thing  was  as  precisely  ordered  of  (iod  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  in  the  worship  of  the  Jewish  temple. 
"  Is  it  likely,"  he  asks,  "  that  He  who  appointed  not  only  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  but  their  very  ornaments,  would 
neglect  the  very  essentials  of  the  Church  ?  Shall  we  conclude 
that  He  who  remembered  the  bars  there  hath  forgotten  the 
pillars  here  ? "  His  fundamental  position,  therefore,  was  that 
all  details  of  Church  government  not  having  express  Divine 
sanction  are  to  be  condemned  :  that  whatever  is  not  written 
is   erroneous,   and   that   the    practice   of    the    New   Testament 
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Church    is    as   binding  in  niattors  oC  (liscipliuc  as   its   teaching 
is  in  matters  of  (U)ctrin(-. 

Those  anions'  the  Puritans  who  wen'  l^uown  as  hide-  inde 
pendents  or  Separatists,  while  agreeing  with  liie  Presbyterians 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Episcopacy  and  in  tlieir  desire  to 
return  to  the  jn'iuiitive  umdel  (if  (.'lau'cli  gcivcruincnt  as  laid 
down  in  tlie  New  Testament,  differed  widely  lidin  llieiii  in 
other  rcsjiects.  Tlieir  startiug-])oint  in  (.'IiuitIi  |iiiliiy  was 
the  existence  of  spiritual  life,  the  personal  rclalidu  '<i'  llic 
individual  soul  to  (lod  :  and  a,  church  with  llicm  was  a 
connnunity  made  tip  exidusivcly  nf  spiritual  lucu.  The 
Presbj'terians,  while  desiring  to  have  government  of  the 
(_'hurcli  by  presbytery,  that,  is,  \<y  tht^  body  of  ministers  and 
ciders  in  synod  and  assembly,  instead  of  by  diocesan  bishops, 
and  while  desiring  to  substitute  the  Book  of  the  (ienevan 
Discipline  for  the  IJook  of  Common  Prayer  were,  iu  nther 
respects,  as  has  lieen  seen,  in  agreement  with  ilic  main 
features  of  the  Episcopal  system.  That  is  to  say,  they  wt'ie  iu 
favour  of  a  State  Church,  and  the  Church  in  a  given  jiarish 
ought,  in  their  view,  to  embrace  all  the  baptised  people  of 
that  parish  whether  they  were  spiritual  persons  (ir  unt.  The 
Independents,  on  the  contrary,  strenuously  maintained  that 
a  Christian  Church  should  bo  composed  exclusively  of 
Christian  men.  "The  kingdom  of  God,"  said  they,  ''is  u(jt  jj^^jj. 
to  be  begun  by   whole  parishes,  but  rather   of  the   worthiest,  view  of 

Church 

were  they  never  so  fewe."  Henry  Barrowe,  writing  from  and  state- 
the  Fleet  Prison,  in  1500,  raises  his  j^rotest  against  the  im- 
spirituality  of  the  Elizabethan  State  Church  in  such  words 
as  these:  "Never  hath  all  kind  of  simie  and  wickedness  more 
luiiversall}'  raigned  in  an}'  nation  at  anj^  time,  yet  all  are 
received  into  the  Church,  all  made  members  of  Christ.  All 
these  people  with  all  these  manners  were  in  one  daye,  with 
the  blast  of  (^)uecn  Elizabeth's  trumpet,  of  ignorant  papistes 
and  grosse  idolaters,  made  faitliiul  Christians  and  true 
professors."  He  protests  as  earnestly  against  what  he  (ie- 
scribes  as  the  rash  and  disorderly  proceedings  of  Jciliii 
Calvin's  Presbyterian  Churcli  at  Geneva  as  against  the  mixed 
constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Cliurch  at  liome,  for  the  reason 
that  "at  tlie  first  dash  Calvin  made  no  sr-ruple  to  receive  all 
the  whole   State,   even   all   the   profane,    ignorant   iieople   into 
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the  bosom  of  the  Church,"  a  method  of  jn-ocedure  which,  he 
contends,  could  not  possibly  -  tit  with  Christ's  heavenly 
governnicnt."  Takint,'  thus  as  tlirii-  liiiKlamcutal  position 
that  the  Church  visible  consists  of  a  company  and  fellowship 
of  faithtul  and  holy  people  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
they  went  on  to  maintain  that  a  Church  so  coni[)osed  is 
competent  for  self-government.  None  were  so  tit  to  govern 
II  spiritual  comnnmity,  they  held,  as  spiritual  men,  who 
themselves  have  the  guidance  and  eidightening  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  This  self-governing  power  they  iurther 
regarded  not  so  much  as  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed,  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  be  discharged.  They  went  to  prison  and  into 
exile,  and  even  to  the  scaffold  for  these  principles,  not  merely 
to  contend  for  supposed  rights  and  privileges,  but  because 
they  believed  that  Christ  had  trusted  His  truth  and  His 
laws  to  the  fidelity  of  all  who  loved  Him  ;  that  no  Christian 
man  could  escape  the  responsibility  which  this  trust  imposed  ; 
and  that  at  whatever  cost  and  in  the  face  of  whatever  peril 
the  responsiliilitv  niust  be  discharged. 
Their  The    period    when    these    men    actively    promulgated    their 

Lea  ers.  yj^jwc;  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  mav  be  roughly  stated 
as  between  1570  and  151>3.  Their  leaders  during  the  first 
half  of  t-his  period  were  Richard  Fitz,  the  pastor  of  a  London 
chtu-i.-h,  and  Robert  Browne,  and  Robert  Harrison,  who  formed 
a  Congregational  Church  in  Norwich  in  1580  :  and  the  most 
active  promoters  of  their  principles  in  the  second  half  of  this 
period  were  Henry  Barrowe  and  John  Greenwood,  with  whom 
was  associated  John  Penry,  the  Welsh  martyr  (p.  61-1 ).  all  ot 
whom  suffered  death  for  their  opinions  in  159:1  Robert 
Browne  has  often  fieen  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Inde- 
pendency in  England,  and  hence  arose  the  name  of  Brownists 
(p.  595).  But  these  people  persistently  maintained  that  the}^ 
were  "falsely  called  Brownists,"  that  while  this  man  at  one 
time  forcibly  expressed  their  convictions,  he  was  not  their 
founder.  In  support  of  this  view  there  are  official  documents 
among  the  State  Papers  showing  that  a  Congregational  Church 
was  in  existence  in  1571,  and  had  been  for  .some  time,  whereas 
in  that  year  Robert  Browne  was  a  mere  imdergraduate  at 
Cambridge. 

The  penal  laws  against    Nonconformity,  severe  before,  were 
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uiade  still  more  severe  iiy  the  CouveiilicK'  Ari  ni'  l,")!t:{,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  all  persons  aliove  sixteen  jears 
oi'  age,  being  present  al  unlawful  eonventieles,  should  on 
conviction  be  conunittcd  to  prison,  there  to  remain  without 
bail  or  mainprise,  until  the}'  made  open  submission  and  de- 
claration ot'  eont'ormitv  at  some  church  or  cliapel,  or  usual 
place  of  common  prayer. 
The  ott'ender  who  refused  to 
make  sueh  public  submission 
within  three  months  of  ivm- 
viction  should  be  compelled 
"  to  abjure  this  realm  of 
England,  and  all  other  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  dominions 
lor  ever."  This  sternly  re- 
pressive Act  of  35th  Eliza- 
beth explains  why  during 
the  ten  years  previous  to 
the  accession  of  Jame.s  I.  so 
many  Nonconformists  lan- 
guished in  prison,  while 
many  were  banished,  and 
many  more  went  into 
voluntary  exile. 

So  far  as  this  branch  of 
Puritanism  is  concerned,  the 
centre  of  interest  for  several 
years  to  come  lies  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  the}' 
were  permitted  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion, 
rather  than  in  their  own  lant 
was  denied  them. 


r,t;iitlaui:ofLniiit.lv.tti, 
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wiiere    liberty    of  conscience 


With    the  death  of  Grindal  in   l.")S:i,  and   tlie  a.pjioinlment   of    charles 
Whitgift    as    his    successor    in    the    primacy    ( 1 5iS8-l (j()4),    the     beazley. 
conditions  of  English  religion  undergo   a   change.      It   is   with     The  Re- 
tire   new    archbishop    that    the     Church    of    England    begins     struggle, 
clearly    to    work   on    an    independent    system    of    hyr   own — 
"niid\va\'    iielween    Koine    and    (ieneva " :    it    is    now   that    the 
132 
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persecution  of  the  Extremists  starts  afresh — the  systematic, 
continuons  repression  of  Puritan  Nonconformity  within,  and 
Puritan  Separatism  without,  the  Church :  the  High  Church 
party,  in  the  seventeenth  century  sense,  makes  its  first 
appearance,  or  reappearance,  in  these  last  few  years  of  the  age 
1  >f  P]Hzabeth :  the  Erastian  conception  of  Church  and  State, 
which  had  been  so  dominant  throughout  the  Tudor  period, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  Parliament  begins 
to  be  altered  into  the  Stuart  notion  of  an  alliance  between 
two  friendly  powers,  each  indispensable  to  the  other, 
whitgift.  AMiitgift    himself,    however,    hardly     represents     the     new 

movement.  His  churchmanship  is  more  of  a  repressive 
than  of  a  constructive  kind.  He  is  the  enforcer  of  con- 
formity— not  the  thinker  or  leader  who  brings  a  young  party 
to  the  front ;  and  the  choice  of  him  as  primate  alter  Grmdal 
rather  emphasised  the  Elizabethan  Erastianism  than  showed 
the  beginning  of  a  now  era,  a  new  school  in  English  religion. 
Piancroft,  Hooker,  and  Andrewes  were  the  real  chiefs  of 
Anglo-Catholic  reacti<;)n.  In  Whitgift,  Elizabeth's  Govern- 
ment simply  meant  to  have  a  loyalist  archbishop,  who  would 
give  no  trouble  with  Puritanismg  scruples  like  his  predecessor, 
who  would  carry  out  the  Establislied  system  vigorously,  and 
who  would  support  the  cause  of  Anglicanism  with  a  decent 
show  of  learning  and  controversial  force. 

He  had  long  been  the  foremost  man  in  Cambridge  as 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Master  of  Trinity — where  he  had  borne 
a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  expulsion  of  Cartwright ' 
from  the  Margaret  Professorship  (1571).  In  the  same  year 
the  (jueen  made  him  Dean  of  Lincoln  ;  in  1.572,  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  elected  him  their  Speaker  or  "  Prolocutor " : 
he  had  been  chosen  by  Parker  to  answer  the  Puritan  Ad- 
monition to  Parliament:  in  1577  he  had  become  Bishop  of 
Worcester:  now  —  on  August  24,  1588,  under  the  Crown's 
direction — the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  elected  him  primate. 

1  The  ■■  man  of  jjenras,"  accorrlinj;-  to  Mr.  Froude,  whose  "  apparition " 
was  then  "troubling'"  the  University.  Perhaps  Cartwright's  opinions,  more 
even  than  his  genius,  may  account  for  some  of  the  opposition  to  him. 
'•  Heretics,"  said  he — and  to  him  heretics  were  simply  those  who  did  not 
accept  the  Geneva  platform — ■'  ought  to  be  put  to  death  iiair  fin  answer 
to  those  who  alleged  that  a  time  of  grace  should  be  given).  If  this  be  bloody 
and  extreme  I  am  content  to  be  so  counted  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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Uf  at  once  ilcvolcd  liimsolf'  alVcsli  tn  llic  iiiaiu  Wdi'k  ut' 
his  lite — the  suppression  of  Js'oncoiit'ciniiii\ ,  iho  csublishment 
of  the  Elizabethiui  settlement  —  with  tlie  increased  visjfoiir 
given  by  increased  power,  but  with  the  same  spirit  that  he 
had  slidwu  at   ( 'aiiiliridgo  and.  at  Worcester. 

The   ojiposition   was  ot'  two  kinds:    first,  the  avowed  Se])ar- 


Vhoto:   \\aU;i-r  itiut  CinkrrrU,  i-iiihnds  lini.  L.C. 
ARCHBISHOP     WnlTGIFT. 
(National  Portrait  Gallertj.) 

.atism  of  the  Brownists '  or  Early  Independents  (p.  592),  of 
the  Family  of  Love,  and  of  the  Anabaptists,  whose  alarming' 
civil  doctrines  provoked  the  Government  in  1575  and  157!) 
to  burn  three  of  them ;  secondly,  the  Nonconformity  of  the 
Puritans  within  the  Church,  who  were  determined  to  reduce 
the  religious  Establishment  to  their  own  imidcl ;  who,  beginning 

'  Their  supposed  founder.  Robert  Hrown,  or  I'.rnwuc  (p.  5112).  a  Norfolk 
clergyman,  related  to  Lord  Bur<;hley,  who  h:i(l  puhlislied  a  "  Treatise  of 
Reformation  without  tarryinpf  for  any,  and  I'f  the  wickedness  of  those 
preachers  that  will  not  reform  themselves  because  they  will  tarry  till  the 
majjistrate  command  and  compel  them." 
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in  1563-7  by  formal  and  organised   resistance  to  the   clerical 

habits,  had  gone  on,  in    1572,  by   the    Admonition,  to   olyect 

to   the   whole   of   the   Prayer   Book   ceremonial;    and  now,  in 

15.S0,  by    adopting   as   their   own   the  Geneva   discipline,   had 

openly   declared    war   against  the   Episcopal   government    and 

Catholic   framework   of    the    Church   and   Litnrgy.      The   new 

Book  of  Discipline,   as  drawn   up  by  Cartwright   and  Travers, 

was    threatening   to   supersede    the   Book   of  Conxmon    I'rayer 

within  the  Church  of  England  itself 

Church  'phe  struggle  which  had  raged  under  Parker,  and  was  now 

sute  re-opened   with    far   greater    sharpness  by  Whitgift,  continued 

throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the 

Kevolution  of  1().S9,  and  even  after  this  was  revived  for  a  short 

time  under  Anne.     It  turned  upon  the  idea  of  a  State-Church 

in  which  the  whole  nation  was  to  be  included,  for  whose  good 

the  State  as  such  was  to  care,  outside  which  no  section  of  the 

people  was  to  lie,  and  which  was  in  all  respects  tij  represent  tlio 

nation  in  its  religious  aspect.     And  the  great  bulk  of  the  Puritan 

party  were  just  as  nuich  coimnitted  to  this  view  as  the  Anglican. 

Tolerated  Nonconformity  was    not  a  solution  that  occurred  as 

even  conceivable  to  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  till  some 

time  after  the  Kestoration.     Toleration,  except  as  a  matter  of 

personal  indulgence,  was  as  far  from  nearly  all  the  Parliauientary 

and   Liberal  chiefs   of  the  early   Stuart  time,  and  of  the  Creat 

Rebellion,   as  it   was  from  Charles   I.,  from   Strafford,  or    from 

Laud. 

The  power-holding  cause,  or  school,  or  ]>art3',  regularly 
and  consistently  tried — under  Elizabeth,  under  James  and 
Charles,  under  the  Creat  Rebellion,  in  America  as  in  England 
— to  bend  all  other  parties  to  its  will,  to  produce  a  uniformity 
in  religion  that  should  answer  to  the  uniformity  in  the  State, 
and  should  reflect  the  mind  of  the  Government  for  the  time 
being.  This  was  why  "  new  presbyter  was  but  old  priest  writ 
large  " :  this  was  Avliy,  as  Matthew  Arnold  j^ointed  out  in  "  St. 
Paul  and  Protestantism,"  every  one  of  the  Stuart  attempts  at 
compromise  between  Anglican  and  Puritan  was  such  a  hopeless 
failure :  this  was  why  every  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  failed 
to  satisfy.  For  the  opposition  was  one  which  aimed,  not  at 
broadening  the  Church  into  something  that  might  include  an 
expanding   national    life,   but    at    narrowing  it,    forcing  it   into 
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the  strappings  of  some  particular  discipline,  just  as  the  giant 
in  the  old  Greek  fable  fitted  all  passers-by  info  iiis  bed. 

The  only  solution — where  one  side  could  not  permanently 
conquer  and  suppress  the  other — was  a  policy  of  live  and  let 
live :    but   when    Whitgift   entered    upon    the   struggle,   eighty 


OVEIIMAXTEL    AT    WHITdlFT    HOSPITAL. 

{From    a   phnfa^jraith,    }'ij    prrmh^ioii.    of    the    Wi'fdni.) 

years  of  desperate,  fruitless  endeavour,  fii'st  on  one  sidr,  then 
on  the  other,  to  enforce  an  impossible  conformity,  were  still 
ahead.  And  the  loyalism,  the  statesmanship  of  the  Tudor 
time  was  passing  into  the  dogmatism,  the  fierce  sectarian 
misunderstandings  of  the  early  seventeenth  century — when 
the  sectarian  spirit,  no  longer  fully  controlled  by  political  ideas, 
by  the  State,  Avas  thrusting  its  way  into  politics,  producing 
division  within  the  body  of  the  State  itself,  and  breaking  up 
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tor  :i  wliilo  that  unity  wliiili  had  seemed  in  thought   and  action 
so  coiuplelo   and   pert'ccl  in   the  glory  of  the  Ehzabetlian  ago, 
where    men    hke    JJacon   seemed    to    themselves   to   see    truth 
and  to  see  it  whole. 
The  Whitgift   opened    the   battle  with    the   Fifteen    Articles   of 

of  1583.  1583,'  the  sixth  of  which  enforced  subscription  from  all  the 
clerg}'  to  three  main  jiositions  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement 
in  religion — the  Koyal  Supremacy,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  the 
soundness  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

To  secure  assent  and  consent  to  these  clauses,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission-  was  now  put  upon  a  permanent  footing, 
with  fuller  powers  than  before  (December,  1583);  and  the 
primate  himself  drew  up  a  series  of  Twenty-four  Articles  ot 
En([uiry,  on  which  any  one  accused  of  Nonconformity  before 
the  C'oimnission  was  required  to  purge  himself  on  oath  (1584). 
The  excitement  thus  aroused  reached  even  to  Lord  Burghley — 
the  one  steady  Churchman  on  the  Council  of  State,  who  yet 
"  fonnd  the  Articles  so  curiously  penned,  that  I  think  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  use  not  so  many  questions  to  comprehend 
and  to  trap  their  prey  "  ; — it  seemed  to  him  a  "  kind  of  proceed- 
ing too  much  savouring  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  rather  a 
device  to  seek  for  offenders  than  to  reform  any."  The  arch- 
bishop's carefully  tabulated  questions  and  the  method  of  asking 
them  he  thought  "  scarcely  charitable."  ^  He  had  "  cause  to 
pity  the  poor  men  who  should  have  to  reply."  From  the  poor 
men  in  (piestion  came  a  perfect  outcry.  The  ministers  of  Kent 
and  of  Suffolk  professed  in  general  terms  their  belief  in  the 
Boolv  of  Common  Prayer,  but  complained  of  certain  things 
needing  reformation :  were  they  to  be  suspended  for  details  of 
such  a  kind  ?     The  Privy  Council,  always  anti-clerical  at  this 

'  Strype's  Whit>;ift,  Book  iii.  2. 

"  Through  which,  though  intermittently,  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  things 
ecclesiastical  was  normally  exercised  from  the  bettinninj,'  of  the  reig:n.  when 
by  the  Act  of  Supremacy  (l.-i.'iH)  the  Queen  was  empowered  to  exercise  her 
religious  authority  through  commissioners.  The  High  Commission  Court. 
as  constituted  in  1.5SS.  consisted  of  44  commissioners,  including  12  bishops, 
with  privy  councillors,  clergymen,  and  civilians  ;  and  their  commission,  after 
reciting  the  Acts  of  Supremacj'  and  Uniformity  with  two  others,  directs 
them  to  inquire  from  time  to  time,  by  the  oaths  of  12  good  and  lawful  men.  by 
witnesses  and  all  other  means  they  can  devise,  of  all  offences  committed 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  several  Acts  and  Statutes.     (Hallam.) 

^  Strype's  Whitgift,  iii.  S,  gives  the  archbishop's  defence. 
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tiiiii',  was  iiiiliiicd  to  listen  Id  I  he  complaints  of  "  liit^h-prieslly 
tyranny "  tliat  canic  pourint;-  in.  Thcv  snnnnoncd  Whittifirt 
before  thcTn.  He  (leelined  to  be  catechised  on  a  "  matter  not 
incident  to  that  honourable  board,"  and  insist(Ml  nn  the 
aggrieved  ministers  appealing  to  himself.  He  would  save 
himself  as  nnicli  as  he  eonld  fnim  Parkers  troubles.  "  It  was 
impossible,"  he  declared,  "for  him  In  pcrfnrm  the  duly  her 
Majcst}'  looked  for  at  his  hands  il  lie  niight  not  jiroceed 
without  interruption.' 

The  archbishop  now  found  himself  engaged  in  a  fight  with 
a  three-headed  enemy:  the  Council,  added  to  tlie  Separatists 
and  tlie  Puritan  Nonconformists,  employed  the  weapons  of 
pamphleteering,  libel,  and  personal  intrigue  against  what,  by 
some  of  them  at  least,  was  believed  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
revival  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  "  Came  all  this  about," 
says  the  "  Practice  of  Prelates  "  (written  and  published  at  this 
time),  "  from  the  rigour  of  one  man  ?  Satan  himself  had  also 
liis  finger  herein,  without  all  doubt.  For  what  more  pernicious 
coun.sel  could  hell  itself  devise  ?"  As  for  Whitgift's  Articles  of 
Enquiry,  what  could  be  the  good  of  them  "  but  for  his  exercising 
tyranny  upon  his  fellow  ministers,  upon  a  mere  ambition, 
with  the  starving  of  many  thousands  of  souls,  by  depriving 
them,  and  discouraging  others  ...  all  because  the}'  could 
not  agree  to  his  Popish  opinions "  {  Leicester,  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  and  Beale  (the  Clerk  of  the  Coimcil)  attacked  Whit- 
gift's policy-  with  especial  bitterness ;  Knollys,  thinking  the 
"superiority  claimed  for  bishops  could  by  no  means  consist 
with  the  Queen's  Sovereignty,"  demanded  that  tlie  primate 
shoidd  '•  retract  his  claim  of  superiority  from  God's  own 
ordinance,  without  which  retractation  her  Majesty's  Supreme 
Government  could  neither  be  salved  nor  preserved,  as  he 
thought." 

Willi  the  opposition  of  the  Cotmcil  about  to  be  reflected 
with  greater  force  in  the  Parliament  stunmoned  for  l.")<S-i, 
with  old  friends  like  lUn-ghley  alienated,  the  libellers  m  full 
crv,  the  (i)iieen  an.xious  for  an.swers  to  Puritan  objections,  and 
the  great  danger  from  Sjiain  and  the  Catholic  reaction  still 
hanging  over  England  and  seeming  to  forbid  that  open 
division  in  English  Protestantism  whi(-h  was  only  excused  bv 
the  national  deliverance  of  the  Armada  vear,  AVhitgift  offered 
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conciliation,  and  wliilo  justifying  liiinself  to  l">lizabcth,  suni- 
nioned  a  conference  of  divines  to  Lambeth  in  the  autnnui  of 
loS-i,  one  of  the  earHest  of  a  long  series  of  hopeless  attempts 
at  compromise,  which  at  least  did  something  to  prepare  the 
English  mind  for  the  necessity  t>f  toleration. 

The  main  support  of  Nonconformity,  Whitgift  complained 
to  the  Queen,  came  from  the  Court :  the  "  greatest  number, 
the  most  ancient,  and  the  wisest  of  the  clei'gy,"  he  declared, 
were  conformable  enough ;  the  unmanageable  were  mostly 
young  and  foolish. '  In  the  Lambeth  conference,  where  dis- 
putations were  held  before  Leicester,  Gray,  AValsingham,  and 
others,  both  sides,  according  to  their  account,  as  so  often 
happened  later,  were  pathetically  certain  that  the  '  honourable 
personages "  were  highly  satisfied  with  their  arguments,  and 
that  the  opponent  had  been  utterly  reduced  to  silence — it 
only  remained  for  him  to  afijiu'e. 

In  the  Parliament  which  met  in  November,  1.5S4,  the 
Puritan  attack  upon  Anglicanism  found  a  voice.  Some  hoped 
that  this  session  might  see  the  Book  of  Discipline  suljstituted 
for  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Commons  were  first  approached 
by  petitions :  then  a  member,  directed  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers  outside,  was  to  l)ring  in  a  Bill  for  Reformation  of 
the  Church,  at  the  same  time  f)tfering  for  ratification  and 
statutory  approval  the  Book  of  the  Godly  Jlinistors.  - 

Now,  still  more  than  in  1586,  the  temper  of  the  House 
was  on  the  whole  plainly  favourable  to  tlie  "  further  reform  " 
desired  by  the  Puritans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Bill  was 
only  stopped  by  the  veto  of  the  Government :  the  main 
points  of  it  were  urged  liy  the  Conunons  upon  the  Lords, 
who  were  asked  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  (^)ueeu.  The 
Upper  House  politely  evaded  the  unpleasant  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  primate,  besides  doing  his  best 
as  a  peer  to  defeat  the  consideration  of  the  Conunons' 
petition,  now  passed  a  series  of  canons  through  Convocation, 
which  received  the  royal  assent  on  March  23,  1.585,  and 
dealt  with  points  insufficiently  noticed  in  the  canons  of  1576. 

'  Of  ten  dioceses,  there  were  returned  to  him  the  names  of  83.')  preacher.s : 
of  these  78fi  were  conformable,  and  only  411  not.  Many  of  the  latter  also 
yielded  after  "admonition."     (Strype's  Whitgift,  App.  iii.,  No.  viii.) 

'■'  Strype's  Whitsrift,  iii.,  c.  10. 
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But  though  phiimed  on  the;  hues  of  the  Enquiry  Articles 
of  lo.s:i,  they  deaU  mainly  with  practical  abuses  :  one  of  the 
most  glaring  of  all — the  manner  in  which  the  (^)ueen  kept 
sees  vacant  and  pocketed  the  revenues, '  they  could  not 
touch.  Other  Puritan  Bills  brought  into  the  Commons  during 
this  session  rather  annoyed  and  frigiitened  the  Anglican  party 
than  serious!}'  threatened  them.  -  The  Queen  took  advantage 
of  the  dissolution  to  delight  both  parties  (each  deeply  conscious 
of  the  other's  imperfections)  by  some  stinging  remarks  upon 
their  opponents.  "  There  were  some  fault-finders,"  she  began, 
"  with  the  Order  of  the  Clergy,  which  so  might  make  a 
slander  to  herself  and  the  Chur(_'h,  whose  over-looker  God 
had  made  her,  and  her  negligence  thereof  could  not  be 
excused  if  schisms  or  errors  heretical  were  suffered.  Some 
faults  might  grow,  as  in  other  great  charges  it  happened — 
and  what  vocation  without  ? "  Then,  turning  upon  the  Lords 
of  the  Clergy,  "  If  they  did  not  amend,"  she  went  on,  "  she 
was  minded  to  depose  them  :  she  bade  them  henceforth  look 
to  their  charges.  She  would  not  animate  Romanism,  but 
neither  woidd  she  tolerate  newfangledness.  She  meant  to 
guide  both  by  God's  true  rule."^ 

On  the  whole  the  conservative  or  Anglican  church  party 
weathered  the  first  storm  of  the  now  primacy  pretty  success- 
fully ;  and  by  relaxing  the  subscription  test  for  all  but  the 
newl}'  instituted  or  newly  ordained,  Whitgift  not  only  gained 
some  credit  for  conciliation,  but  a  "  great  increase  of  ease  and 
quietness."  In  February,  15SG,  while  Leicester,  the  Piu-itan 
figure-head,  was  absent   in    the    iiow    Countries    masquerading 

1  Fivf  were  beinp:  tlius  treated  in   Septemljer,   l.-|S4, 

-  One  of  these,  aimed  at  pluralities,  was  complained  of  by  the  cleriry  in 
Convocation  as  one  that  '-impeacheth  the  prerogative  Royal,  impaireth  the 
resources  of  the  Crown,  overthroweth  the  study  of  Divinity,  depriveth  men 
of  the  living's  they  do  lawfully  po.ssess.  beggaretli  the  cler<ry.  brinsreth  in  a 
base  unlearned  ministry,  taketh  away  all  hope  of  a  succession  in  learninpr." 
n.  Strype.  Whitgift.  iii.  11. 

"  After  the  prorop-ation  of  Parliament.  Convocation  continued  at  work, 
■passing  Whitgitt's  new  canons,  and  ordering-  systematic  study  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy.  Weekly  and  quarterly  exercises  were  to  be  composed  by  all 
ministers  and  submitted  to  the  ordinary.  (Strype's  Whitgift.  iii.  12.)  The 
primate  at  the  same  time  was  resisting  successfully  a  project  for  the  revaluation 
of  clerical  incomes,  which  he  lookeil  on  as  a  plot  for  forcing  more  money 
from  the  clergy  by  raising  the  value  of  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  paid  to 
the  Crown. 


Till-:  HELjnious  srnrcuLE. 
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as  o-cueral  "C  tlio  Xcthorlantl  insurrt'ction  against  Tliili])  II. 
and  Alexaudrr  nf  I'arina,  the  arcliliislid])  tfaiiicil  admission  Id 
tlir  I'rivv  (.'uuncil,  and  at  the  same  time  llio  lay  clrnunl  in 
the  same  tVirndlv  tn   I  lie  Cluuvli   was  streni^tlR'neil. 


llli:    LARL    OF    LEICESTER'S    ARMOUR. 
(Tov'fr  of  Londoit.) 


The    second    struirirle    of  Whitsjift's    tjovernnient    between    The 

^^  '  '  ...  Conflict 

the    Chnrch  and   Puritanism,   or    rather    lietweon    Anghcanisin    Renewed, 
and  Puritanism    within   the   same   Chnrch,   opened    with    the 
reassembling-  of  Parliament  in   October,   1.5X6.     It    be^^-an   with 
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the  Supplication  presented  to  the  Commons  against  the  bishops 
— their  neglect  of  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  their  harsh- 
ness in  insisting  upon  wliat  ought  not  to  be  done. 

Next,  it  was  moved  in  the  Lower  House  (February  27, 
ISST),  that  all  laws  then  in  force  touching  the  ecclesiastical 
settlement  might  be  repealed,  and  that  the  Book  (of  Discipline) 
might  be   adopted  as    the   legal    settlement   of  discipline   and 


IIOBERT    DUDLEY,    EARL    OF    LEICESTER. 
{UniversU)j  Library,  C(uiihriihjiu) 

public  worship.  But  the  Hou.se  was  less  pliable  than  in  15S4  ; 
it  refused  to  allow  the  Bill  embodying  the  advice  of  the 
Supplication  to  be  introduced,  and  the  Queen  told  the 
malcontents  that  their  "  platform  she  accounted  most  pre- 
judicial to  the  Religion  established,  to  her  crown,  her  govern- 
ment, and  her  subjects." 

Defeated  in  the   Council   and    in    Parliament,   driven  from 
their  j^osition  of  constitutional  resistance,  the  Puritan  E.xtrcm- 
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ists  now  Icll  bade  upon  tlic  secret  iionrDiifoi-iiiilv  nt'  \\u\ 
(•A(.sstx-.sysloin  .'p.  ").S9  i.  U[>i)u  tlu;  evasions  or  ii'rudgins;'  obedicnco 
of  earlier  times,  and  upon  I  lie  literary  warfan'  of  scurrilous 
painplileteering,  whicli  is  known  lo  us  hy  the  name  of  .Mavliii 
ilar[)relate  fj).  012,  the  iioni  dc  tjiterri-  ol'  a  number  ot  tin; 
most,  fanatieal  t)f  the  "  noncouformable "  ministtu's,  who  ''for 
Sion's  sake  could   not    holij    ilicir  peace." 

I>ut  the  un^iiveruetl  violence'  of  their  attacks  did  not 
really  advance  their  cause  among  the  mass  of  moderate  and 
sensible  men,  from  whom  alone  a  great  Puritan  party  c<iul(l  be 
built  up;  an  •■undoubted  reaction  against  Puritanism  marked 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  -  as  a  generation  arose 
whicli,  except  in  books  of  controversy,  knew  nothing  of  any 
religion  whicli  differed  from  that  of  the  I'hiu'ch  of  England  ; 
and  with  the  triiunph  over  the  Armada,  with  the  breakiun'  up 
of  the  thunder-clouds  which  threatened  England  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  Anglicanism  grew  less  and 
less  inclined  to  compromise,  took  in  hand  more  steadily  and 
more  successfully  the  repression  of  at  least  the  more  open 
and  extreme  Xoneonformity,  and  began  to  work  out  her  own 
distinctive  system. 

The   Marprelate  libels,  the  sign  that  the  advanced  Puritans 

'  As  Ht-ylin  remarks.  ■  Tliey  could  fiml  no  other  title  for  the  archbisliop 
than  Beelzebub  of  Canterbury.  Pope  ot  Rome,  the  Canterbury  Caiaphas,  Esau, 
n  monstrous  antichrist,  a  most  bloody  opposer  of  God's  saints,  a  very  anti- 
christian  beast,  most  bloody  tyrant.  The  bishops  are  unlawful,  unnatural, 
false  and  bastardly  {governors  of  the  Church,  the  ordinances  of  the  devil,  petty 
popes,  petty  antichrists,  incarnate  devils,  bishops  of  the  devil,  cog-^finj,', 
cozening:  knaves,  who  will  lie  like  dogs  :  proud,  popish,  profane,  presump- 
tuous, paltry,  pestilent,  pernicious  prelates  and  usurpers,  enemies  of  God  and 
the  State.  The  clergy  are  popish  priests,  monks,  and  friars,  alehauuters, 
drunkards,  dolts,  hogs.  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  simoniacs.  usurpers,  proctors  of 
autichrist.  popish  chapmen,  greedy  dogs  to  fill  their  paunches,  desperate  and 
forlorn  atheists,  a  cursed  uncircumcised  murderiug  generation,  a  crew  of 
bloody  soul  murderers,  sacrilegious  church  rolibers,  and  followers  of  anti- 
christ." Nothing  excited  the  Marprelate  controversialists  more  than  the 
clerical  Parliament  in  Convocation.  '•  Right  puissant,  poisoned,  persecuting, 
and  terrible  priests,  masters  of  the  Confooation  House,  and  the  holy  league  of 
subscription,  the  crew  of  monstrous  and  ungodly  wretches  that  mingle  heaven 
and  earth  together ;  liorned  monsters  .if  the  Conspiration  House,  an  auti- 
christian  swinish  rabble,  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  most  covetous,  wretched, 
popish  priests:  the  Confocation  House  of  devils,  and  of  l!eelzel)ub  of  Canter- 
bury, the  chief  of  the  devils." 

-  Gardiner,  "History  of  England."   i.   l.")(;. 
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liad  liccu  licatea  <>ut  of  the  open  field,  began  in  l.jS.S;  in  1.5!l() 
(September  1)  Cartwright  and  sixteen  others  were  committed 
for  noneonforuiity  and  seditious  distnrliance ;  in  1.593  the 
Commons  united  cordially  in  carrying  out  the  (Queen's  request 
•'  to  compel  by  some  sharp  means  to  a  more  due  obedience  those 
who  neglected  the  service  of  God."'  Jloro  important  still,  on 
February  9th,  1-589,  Bancroft,  in  a  famous  sermon,  declared 
the  divine  right  and  office  of  bishops,  rejecting  or  ignoring  all 
lower  or  more  political  claim,  and  thus  put  forth  the  first  clear 
manifesto  of  the  new  High  Church  party. 

The  statute  of  1.593  threw  the  burden,  though  not  the 
odium,  of  the  repression  of  Nonconformity  upon  the  common- 
law  judges  and  courts;  and  by  permitting  the  inflexible  to 
abjure  the  country  it  provided  an  outlet  so  effectual  that  the 
last  jears  of  Elizabeth  were  hardly  troubled  by  religious  divi- 
sion on  the  surface.  Most  of  the  advanced  dissentients  went 
into  Holland ;  some  of  the  Brownists  now  even  thought  of 
emigrating  to  Canada,  where  "  they  might  worship  God 
according  to  their  conscience  and  do  Her  Majesty  good  service 
against  the  persecuting  Spaniards."  - 

The  real  movement  of  this  time  in  EngHsli  religion  seemed 
to  lie  in  the  practical  improvement  brought  about  in  the 
Establishment,  in  the  gradual  fixing  and  elaboration  of  the 
Anglican  school  and  its  principles.  The  tinconscious  Anglo- 
Catholicism  of  Parker  was  now  passing  into  a  definite  form 
of  creed,  which  from  that  time  was  more  and  more  widely 
believed  to  represent  most  clearly  and  most  historically  the 
real  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  real  spirit  of  her 


'  Those  avoidin;;  church  for  a  mouth  together,  or  attiickiug  the  Established 
religion  in  writing-,  were  to  be  "  committed  to  prison  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,"  and,  if  they  did  not  submit  within  three  months,  to  be  banished  ; 
if  they  returned  without  leave,  to  die  without  benefit  of  clergy  (85  Eliza- 
beth, c.  i.). 

-  They  complained  bitterly  of  the  earlier  state  of  things,  when  they  were 
neither  tolerated  nor  allowed  to  emigrate  :  •'  Some  of  us  they  have  kept  in  close 
prison  four  or  five  years  with  miserable  usage  ;  others  they  have  cast  into 
Newgate  and  laden  with  as  many  irons  as  they  could  bear ;  others  into 
dangerous  and  loathsome  gaols  among  the  most  facinorous  and  vile  persons, 
where  it  is  lamentable  to  relate  how  many  of  those  innocents  have  perished 
within  these  five  years,  where  so  many  as  the  infection  hath  spared  lie  in 
woeful  distress :  and  these  have  been  grievously  beaten  with  cudgels  and 
cast  into  Little  Ease  for  refusing  to  come  to  their  chapel  service  " 
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religions  eoiujiroiiiisr,  the  i't';il  iniiid  nl  ilic  I'layrr  lionk. 
Hooker  and  JJilson,  Bancroft  and  Saravia,  Andrewcs  and 
Baro,  revolutionised  the  state  of  Knyiisli  religion  by  jjiitting 
a    living    sonl,    an    independent    life    and    nieannig,    into     tlie 


«M)  rfab  euct  O/to^ii  ©^itjjnj  'fo?  it  to  nttio;tI;iMuOil  r; 

o^  iSranrpitoint  of  tijc 

f^idc  2500UC  of  t!)<"it  n3i)t\Do;fl)ipfuai)o 

lumc  iwittif  11  agaiiift  tlir  piimaurs  iii ttii: tjrfnicf  of 

{he  noMcclcargir'  tij'iiatoo;niif<fnllap:ic|Tr    lalimiJyiJiifo- 

P;rf Uftcr  P;irfi  o;  rl&rr  aorto;  of  Omi'.fitic  twi  33«:ii.'  of 

.6  Jnim.tUljCTan  tljc  ac^piiiwiite  of  lijf  purn.inoarf 

niffcIrP;fDrmr!)  tijatrnljtn  tHtr  romcto  aiv 

ftocrc  fVt.  ^Saaas'  thty  miifl  tifrOta 

(ay  fometljtnfl  that  iiMlf 

lirnrfpolicii. 

ConipiltH  fojtl)c  bcDoofc  auD  otitnDjoil^  of 

tlic  patfoiie/ jrpcHcrff/aiil)  (£uttafS/rt)at  Ijabc  !nnir 

ffjcic  Catccljifmre/ana  iirc  p.ifl  aTMc:  <f>f>  tl)c  rrofTcnb 

niilj  wojriiic/Warfiii  inar)3;cli;tf  flcntlcmaiiaiutt 

bcOiCcitrt)  ro  t\)c  <Confociit(ait^oiifc. 

Z\)c  (Epitome  iSiiot  rrt  pubIifl)rD/but  it  (Ijai!  bcxtj^t 

ttjr  iiiOjopo  arr  at  romimif  nf  Irffurc  to  tntto  fyi  fame, 

fn  t\)c  mcanctiitir/Ift  t^cm  he  content  toitli 

tt)ia  IratncU  <?i)(fHc, 


it^r.nf  tD  oDcrfca  tn  Europe  ibirtiin  ttDo  ftir^ 

longs  of  a  23ounfuig  }Sucft/at  tt)c  coft  aiiD  tfjorgc? 

of /R  /Raq);clate/gcmicman, 


TITLK-rACE    or    A    ^1  AIlPliKLATi:     TILACT. 


body  of  that  Clinrch  wliich  liad  lately  seemed  to  be  tlie 
mere  creature  of  the  State,  an  antumaton  directed  by  the 
political  power. 

C'linvocation  was  kept  steadily  at  worlc  during  these  years: 
AVhitgif't,  us  the  Lanilieth  Articles  showed,  did  not  understand 
the  new  shape  in  which  the  Catholic  Reaction  had  taken  root- 
in   England — in    the    very    heart    of  a    Church   whicli   lu'   wiili 
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most  men  still  supposed  to  be  dosrmatically  Calviiiist :  but, 
at  any  rate,  he  Avas  resolute  in  perfecting  the  machincr}-  of 
Church  government.  Like  Laud,  he  wished  before  all  else  to 
see  an  ordered  uniformity,  to  have  a  discipline  which  his  con- 
servative instincts  could  recognise  as  such.  So,  after  ratifying 
the  Canons  of  1585,  and  passing  the  new  rules  about  clerical 
study,  "  order  was  taken  "  for  regular  preaching.  Every  licensed 
preacher  was  to  give  twelve  sermons  ever}'  year  in  the  diocese 
where  his  benefice  lay,  and  the  archdeacon  was  to  appoint  si.\ 
or   seven  to  minister  "  by  course "  Sunday  by   Sunday  in  the 

parishes  where  no  licensed 
preacher  was.  The  sanction 
of  Convocation  Avas  given 
to  four  books  of  staunch 
Protestant  character,  and 
their  public  or  private  use 
on  certain  occasions  and 
within  limits  was  author- 
ised. One  would  not  have 
thought  a  Puritan  could 
have  suspected  of  Popery 
the  Church  assembly  which 
recommended  Bullinger's 
"  Decades,"  Foxes  "  Mar- 
tyrs," Jewell's  "  Apology," 
and  No  well's  "  Catechism." 
In  15S9  the  primate 
took  some  measures  against  non-residence  and  pluralities: 
but  neither  he  nor  Convocation  looked  upon  these  abuses  as 
anything  like  so  serious  as  the  poverty  of  the  clergy,  and  up 
to  a  certain  point  were  inclined  to  excuse  such  irregularities 
as  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  learned  ministr}-. 

The  Church  Courts— now,  as  before  the  Reformation,  the 
Church's  own  worst  enemy— were  bitterly  attacked  in  the 
Parhaments  of  1593  and  1597.  Their  inunorality,  their  cost, 
their  delays,  their  numberless  abuses,  were  the  theme  of 
endless  tirades;  and  so  serious  did  the  scandal  become,  that 
both  in  1597  and  in  1601  AVhitgift  passed  canons  and  rules 
through  Convocation  for  the  better  regulation  of  these  Courts.' 

1  Cardwell,  "  Synodalia."  i.  147-163  ;  ii.  583. 
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Still  later,  in  an  (Mii-ydical  of  .lanuary  7,  1()()2,  the  primate 
warned  the  bishops  that  it  was  a  case  of  mending  or  ending 
for  the  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Prohihiiions  troin  the  comnion 
law  were  now  constantly  issiiccl  to  stoii  the  procedui'o  in 
ecclesiastical  cases:  and  llio  hatred  and  suspicion  (if  Caiinn 
Law,  even  as  rct'orinrd  and  safoguardrd,  rontinued  to  deepen 
in  the  mind  uf  the  laily  lili  the  sturin  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
swept  away  the  whole  sand  castle. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  some  very  terrible  weaknesses,  the  Chin-eh's 
growth  towards  the  self-conscious  and  vigorous  Anglicanism  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  great  religious  foct  of  Elixa- 
beth's  last  years.  Into  the  literary  controversies  upon  dog- 
matic points  we  cannot  enter  here,  more  than  to  notice  that  as 
Bancroft  in  158!)  denied  the  whole  divine  claim  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  government  and  re-assertcfl  the  old  Catholic 
theory  of  Apostolical  succession,'  so  Bilson  in  his  Perpetual 
Covernnient  of  Christ's  Church,  Bancroft  in  his  Surve}'  of  the 
Holy  Discipline,  Saravia  in  his  treatise  (Jn  the  Various  Orders 
of  Ministers,  Barret  -  and  Baro  in  their  Cambridge  sermons 
on  Predestination,  and,  above  all,  Hooker  (p.  GIG)  in  his  great 
attempt  to  re-condjine  politics  and  religion  in  a  single  view  as 
the  medieval  theorists  of  the  highest  order  had  combined 
them — all  took  their  part  in  founding  a  new  school  of  rcliginus 
philosophy. 

But  while  this  movement  was  progressing  under  the  very 
shelter  of  his  action  and  his  policy,  Whitgift  himself,  as  he 
showed  by  his  Landieth  Articles  in  1.59G,  liad  not  in  an}'  way 

'  In  a  region  where  for  many  years  the  Episcopalian  defence  had  Ijeen 
•  if  a  most  weak  and  halting-  nature,  only  objecting,  as  Whitf^itt  himself 
was  content  to  do,  to  the  absolute  necessitj-  and  indispensablencss  of  the 
fieneva  discipline. 

^  It  was  Barrefs  attack  on  the  Calvinistic  Theolog-y  tliat  prnduccd  the 
Lambeth  Articles  of  15',t(J ;  among  which  the  ninth  is  the  most  representative  : 
'■  It  is  not  placed  in  the  will  or  power  of  every  man  to  lie  saved."  They  set 
out  with  the  ordinary  Calvinistic  axioms.  '■  God  from  eternity  hath  pre- 
destinated some  to  life,  some  He  hath  reprobated  to  deatli."  and  the  "movinfr" 
or  efficient  cause  of  predestination  to  life  is,  "only  the  will  of  the  good 
pleasure  of  God."  (Strype,  Whitgift,  iv.,  c.  xvii.)  The  Queen  disliked  the 
articles  from  the  first,  and  through  this,  through  the  knowledge  that  the 
Puritans  were  also  attacking  Barret  from  the  same  dogmatic  platform,  and 
through  the  persuasions  of  Andrewes  or  Overall.  Whitgift  was  brought  to 
change  his  attitude.  (_Ibid.,  c.  xviii.)  By  Elizabeth's  order  the  articles  were 
leealled  and  suppressed. 
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consciously  separated  liiiiiscll'  tVnui  dortiinal  <  alvinisni  :  ho 
was  a  disciplinarian  rather  than  a  dogmatist:  and  ilmuyli 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  began  to  realise  more  clearly 
the  tlirection  in  which  the  Anglicanism  he  had  fought  for 
so  practically  was  travelling,  he  belonged,  like  Parker,  like 
Jewell,  like  Nowell,  like  all  the  earlier  Elizabethans,  to  the 
school  of  divines  who  took  their  religion  as  tlie  ])olitical 
sovereign  directed.  ( 'artwright  was  essentially  wrong,  to  his 
mind,  because  he  was  questioning  "  what  the  magistrate 
might  lawfully  ordain." 

From  the  same  point  of  view  he  resisted  the  new  Puritan 
attempts,  from  1595,  to  change  the  character  of  the  English 
Sunday '  by  "  more  than  either  kingly  or  pojjely  directions  for 
the  observation  of  the  Lord's  Day." 

But  in  English  society  at  large  "  those  -  to  whom  comely 
forms  and  decent  order  were  attractive  qualities  gathered 
round  the  institutions  which  had  been  established  m  the 
Church  under  Elizabeth.  In  the  place  of  her  first  bisliops, 
who  were  content  to  admit  these  institutions  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  a  body  of  jjrelates  grew  up  who  were  ready  to 
defend  them  for  their  own  sake,  and  who  believed  that  at 
least  in  their  main  features  they  were  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God." 


w-  H.         The  period  of  English  History  which  begins  with  the  defeat 

BUTTON  .  -,  . 

Religion      '•'   tl^ti   Armada  and   ends    with    the    death    of    Elizabeth  is  in 

^"•^  all   our  annals   the  richest  in  works  of  undyinu'  literature.     It 

Literature  .  .  . 

was   tlie   age  of   the  great    dramatists :    it  saw  the   publieation 

of  Bacon's  Essays ;  it  marked  the  first  fame  and  the  jirogross 
towards  maturity  of  Shakespeare.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible that  this  literaiy  awakening  should  not  have  been 
felt  in  the  sphere  where  men's  hearts  are  most  nearl}'  touched. 
The  literary  genius  of  the  age  was  expressed  to  the  full  in 
religion.  The  difficulties  of  Whitgift,  the  rise  of  a  Puritan 
part)',  were  reHected  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  and  political 
life   but   in   literature.      What  men    tlmui^lit,  that   they    wrote; 

'  C/.  Rogers,  "On  the  Articles"  (a  reply  to  the  Puritan  book  which  bejran 
the  controversy  :  "  Dr.  Bound's  Plea  for  Stricter  Observance  "). 
-  Gardiner,  '•  History  of  Eng-land,"  i.,  15S. 
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and  tli(iuL;li  the  ri'liirious  intcivst  of  tlie  time  was  I'ar  narrower 
than  tlie  dramatic,  it  was  quite  as  intense. 

The  priinacv  of  Whiluil't  was  marked  hy  an  tmion  of 
sectarianism  in  all  its  di\rri;iiit  phases  against  episcopal 
government  and  Ijhc  historic;  order  of  the  Chureli,  This 
union,  since  tho  "  prophesyings "  were  suppressed,  found  its 
easiest  outlet  in  liieratiire.  'i'ravers  and  (.'artwriglit  had 
already  published  their  "  Book  of  DiscipHne,"  anil  Wliitgift 
had  met  it  by  exacting  an  enlarged  form  of  subscription. 
Cartwright  had  embodied  the  spirit  of  antagonism  to  prelacy 
in  a  famous  prayer — ''  Because  the  bishops,  which  onuht  to  be 
pillars  in  the  Church,  combine  themselves  against  ( 'hrist  and 
His  Truth,  therefore,  O  Lord,  give  us  grace  and  power,  all,  as 
one  man,  to  set  ourselves  against  them."  It  was  this  spirit 
which  now  displayed  itself  in  a  series  of  pop)ular  attacks  upc)n 
the  episcopate,  which  for  violence  of  language  and  grossness  of 
conoeption  are  almost  unparalleled  in  English  literature. 

The  w'ay  for  such  writing  had  not  been  unprepared.  The  Attacks 
famous  work  of  Foxe,  which  was  in  every  man's  hands,  and  Epis- 
had  received  somethinsr  of  a  sanction  from  Convocation,  "  had  SpP^t^^ 
not  spared  direct  personal  allusions,  and  had  attributed  in 
many  cases  the  basest  motives  to  those  nr  authority. '  Much 
harm,  too,  had  been  done  by  the  incautious  language  of  Bishop 
Hooper,  and  the  coarseness  of  Bishop  Bale.  Since  1570  the 
series  of  Puritan  tracts  had  been  inci-easmg,  and  their  violence 
had  grown  with  their  number.  Dr.  John  Bridges,  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  wrote  a  large  quarto  in  1587  in  answer  to  many 
of  them — "  A  Defence  of  the  Government  of  the  Church 
of  England."  In  1588  Udall,  a  Calvinist  minister,  wrote 
"  A  Conference  on  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England," 
published  in  April,  and  a  "  Demonstration  of  Discipline,'' 
Avhich  appeared  later  in  the  year.  The  object  of  the  one 
was  destructive — a  denunciation  of  the  system  of  the  English 
Chui-ch  —  that  of  the  other  constructive.  Its  latest  editor 
(Mr.  Edward  Arber)  has  clearly  described  it.  "The  intention 
of  the  writer  of  this  '  Demonstration '  was  that  it  should  be 
a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  Euclid  of  Church  manao-ement :  and 
nowhere  else  do  we  get,  in  so  short  a  space,  such  a  dear 
tracmg  of  the  precise  rift,  in  matJters  of  public  worship  and 
church  order,  between  the  two  systems  of  the  episcopacy  and 
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the  uldership  as  they  subsisted  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  Dr. 
Bridges  in  his  '  Defence '  describes  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment as  a  Tetrarchy  of  Doctor,  Pastor,  Elders  and  Deacons; 
but,  accordins?  to  this  scheme,  the  deacons  had  no  shai'C  in 
the  eldership.  Udall's  process  hei-ein  is  tliat  of  rigid  logic. 
He  asserts  for  the  eldership  a  prescription  in  all  times  and 
places  until  the  end  of  the  world."  This,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  \vhole  series  of  the  "  Martin  Marprelate  Tracts," 
to  which  these  two  pamphlets  of  Udall  were  in  effect,  though 
apparently  not  in  intention,  an  introduction. 
•Martin  About    Michaelmas,    1.588,    "The    Epistle    of    Martin    Mar- 

late."'^^'  jirelate "  was  seci'etly  printed  in  a  private  house  in  East 
Moulsey.  It  was  followed  by  "  The  Epitome."  In  these  two 
works  the  thesis  maintained  is  the  unchangeable  prescription 
of  Church  government  by  presbyters,  which  is  declared  to  be 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament.  The  distinctive  feature, 
however,  of  these  writings  is  the  unsparing  use  of  j^ersonal 
accusation.  Every  charge,  from  inconsistenc}-,  weakness, 
ignorance,  to  gi'osser  accusation  of  simony  and  evil  living,  is 
brought  against  each  of  the  episcopal  bench  in  turn.  Tlie 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  had,  it  is  said,  two  wives,  and  "  the 
Devil  is  not  better  practised  in  bowling  and  swearing  than 
John  of  London  be." 

Violent  as  is  his  attack  on  Whitgift,  Martin  Marprelate 
seems  to  have  been  even  more  enraged  with  Aylmer,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  in  L55n  had  written  an  answer  to 
John  Knox  s  "  Eirst  Blast  of  the  Ti'umpet,"  called  "  An 
Harbour  for  Faithful  and  True  Subjects,"  in  which  he  had 
taken  up  a  position  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  l^uritans 
whom  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  suppress.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Marprelates  did  but  carry  out  the  rides  that 
had  been  given  them  in  former  days  by  those  who  had  after- 
wards accepted  the  full  teaching  of  the  Church  and  enjoyed 
preferment,  and  those  whom  many  regarded  as  ornaments  of 
the  Anglican  commimion.  Tyndale,  half  a  century  before,  had 
declared  "  that  bishops  were  antichrists,  inasmuch  as  in  their 
doctrines  and  doings  they  are  directly  against  the  \\'ord,"  and 
that  "  it  is  not  possible  there  should  be  any  honest  lord 
bishops."  Thus,  with  foes  within  and  without,  there  was  no 
slight    expectation     that     episcopacy     would     be    overthrown. 
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There  was  acUial  discussion,  iiidcod,  "  Iidw,  wlien  all  tlio 
Church  revenues  should  he  converted  to  maintain  their 
presbyteries,  the  (^)ueen  shoidd  be  recompensed  lor  her  tirst- 
fruits  and  tenths  "  ;  and  the  "  conditions  of  peace,"  which  aro 
set  lorth  in  the  "  E])istle,"  give  evidence  of  a  strange  con- 
fidence of  victory. 

The  ground    was    hotly    contested    in    continuous   literary  RepUes. 
slvirmishes.     The  Martinists  were  answered  at  first  by  Cooper, 


I'lfUi,-   11'.  (1.  P<l:j'\  iJiirriily/. 
THE    JIANdl!    IKirsK,    FAIVSI.EY,    KOUTIIANTS. 
(Ulicre   sime    u/  the    '•  Murprdalc    Tmds"    mrrr   2^riiilril.) 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  serious  style.  If  allowance  be 
made  for  occasional  eccentricities  of  areumont  and  illustration, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reply  is  conclusive  as  far  as  the 
personal  accusations  are  concerned.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  to  have  been  successful.  The  method  had  the  weakness 
which  always  attends  any  attempt  to  limit  the  legitimate 
weapons  of  defence  to  those  which  are  used  in  attack.  All 
appeal  to  antiquity  was  avoided,  and  the  arguments  were 
drawn,  in  Puritan  fashion,  either  from  the  Bible  or  from  the 
writings    of    Peter    Martyr,    liucer,    Calvin,    and    lieza — in    the 
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hope,  111)  doiilit,  that  the  Sectaries  would  lie  hoist  with  tliL'ir 
own  petard.  Thus  the  dispute  was  narrowed  to  a  ground 
which  the  I'uritaiis  had  already  occupied:  and  it  might  seem 
as  if  the  foreign  I'rotestant  writers  were  accepted  as  the  ablest 
interpreters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  fact,  Bishop  Cooper's 
"  Admonition "  made  the  Puritan  tracts  better  known,  and 
gave  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  Martinists :  while  every  one 
of  the  innumerable  personal  accusations  that  had  not  been 
specifically  noticed  was  now  proclaimed  to  be  admitted.  "  Ha' 
y'  any  work  for  a  cooper  ? "  was  Martin's  reply  to  the  Rishoj). 
The  Queen  issued  a  Proclamation  against  the  tracts :  many 
suspected  persons  were  arrested  and  examined.  The  secret 
presses  were  seized  in  May  and  August  (1589):  but  the  activity 
of  the  writers  was  not  checked  till  a  chamjjion  arose  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  to  meet  them  in  their  own  style.  "  An 
Almond  for  a  Parrot,"  "  Pap  with  a  Hatchet,"  "  The  Counter- 
cufte,"  followed  one  another  as  cpiickly  as  the  Martinists 
replied.  "  The  Return  of  Pasquil,"  "  Plain  Percival,"  "  Anti- 
Martinus,"  and  many  more  came  in  the  later  months  of  the 
controversy.  The  principle  of  the  whole  Martinist  attack  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  sentence  from  "  Ha'  y'  any  work  for  a 
cooper  ? " — "  Our  church  government  is  an  unlawful  govern- 
ment, and  not  allowed  in  the  sight  of  God."  How  far  the 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party  were  responsible  for  the  tracts 
remains  an  open  question.  Cartwright,  Paget,  and  Travers 
were  credited  at  the  time  with  approving  them,  and  there  is 
no  repudiation  of  the  charge  to  be  found  in  their  writings. 
Results.  Such  was  the  attack.      For  the  time  at  least  it  completely 

failed.  The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
very  violence  of  the  writings,  no  less  than  the  style  in  which 
they  were  met  by  Nash  and  others,  discredited  them.  The 
legislation  of  1593  placed  the  Pin-itans  within  the  power  of  the 
coumion-law  judges,  who  had  no  scruples ;  and  the  High  Com- 
mission took  action  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  more  vehement 
of  their  champions,  and  the  execution  of  Penry  fp.  592).  The 
accusation  of  treason  which  had  been  brought  against  the 
Presbyterians  had  received  some  countenance  from  their  own 
violence.  The  frenzied  plot  of  Hacket.  who  was  a  ridiculous 
caricature  of  John  of  Leiden,  was  also  connected  in  the  popular 
mind  with  the  views  of  the  Sectaries.     The  stage,  too  (cf.  the 
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rroclaniatiou  o['  15.S!)),  had  pursued  thciu  witli  ridiculo  au<l 
satire  in  every  spceies  of  drauiatic  eompositiou.  But  the 
controvei'S}'  tnrued  to  a  nohlcr  tield  wliru  thi'  j^Teat  work  nl 
Hooker  a]i])eare(L 

A    new    departure    in    controversy  was    the    sermon    of   Dr. 
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Bancroft  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  Fcliruar}-  !)th,  15,sf).  Here  the  low 
i.'-round  on  which  the  tracts  had  been  hitherto  met  was  decisively 
abandoned.  Episcopacy  was  now  formally  asserted  to  be  of 
Divine  right  and  of  Scriptural  origin.  "  There  is  no  man  living, 
I  suppose,"  said  Bancroft  boldly,  "  tliat  is  able  to  show  where 
there  was  any  church  planted  ever  since  the  apostles'  time,  but 
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tlie  bishop  had  authorit}-  over  the  rest  of  the  ministry."  Bunevot't 
was  I  he  precursor  of  Laud ;  but  he  was  more  immediately 
followed  by  Kichard  Hooker. 

Hooker,  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose  whom  the 
great  age  of  Elizabeth  jjroduced,  was  born  in  1554.  'riirongh 
the  patronage  of  Jewell,  of  Sandys,  and  of  Whitgift,  he  had  risen 
to  preferment  in  the  Church,  and  in  1585  he  became  Master  of 
the  Temple.  He  at  once  came  into  controversy  with  the  Reader, 
Travers,  an  extreme  Calvinist.  "  The  forenoon  sermon  spake 
Canterbury,  the  afternoon  Geneva."  The  dispute  begun  in  the 
pulpit  was  continued  (on  Travers'  suspension;  in  print.  Travers 
published  an  apjjeal  to  the  Privy  Council;  Hooker  replied. 
From  this  time  he  gave  him.self  to  the  vindication  of  the 
Anglican  position.  In  159-1  appeared  the  first  four  books  of 
his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  The  fifth  book  Avas  published  by 
itself  in  1597.  The  rest  of  the  work  was  not  issued  until  after 
its  author's  death.  Hooker's  only  aim  and  object  seems  to 
be  to  inculcate  a  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  in  the  treatment  of 
ecclesiastical  problems.  As  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 
Episcopacy  he  Avill  not  decide.  Like  Burke  in  later  times,  he 
will  not  discuss  whether  you  have  not  a  right  to  govern  your 
people  ill — he  will  declare  only  that  it  is  your  interest  to  rule 
them  well.  There  are  great  branches  of  religious  life,  he  insists, 
for  which  no  fundamental  rules  are  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  laws  of  the  Church,  as  there  are  laws  of 
man,  which  expediency  dictates,  but  which  have  still  a  binding 
force  on  all  who  would  be  governed  by  reason  or  constrained  by 
law  at  all.  Much  may  become  requisite  which  was  not  at  first 
ordained ;  something,  too,  may  be  abandoned  which  was  at  first 
required.  The  fixed  rule  of  Rome  and  the  fixed  rule  of  Geneva 
have  overstepped  the  limits  which  the  enlightened  and  reasonable 
consci^ce  allows.  The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  England  is  that 
which  most  nearly  satisfies  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  times. 
Yet  he  will  not  insist  that  it  is  immutable,  or  declare  that  it  is 
of  universal  obligation.  He  is  not  so  unhesitating  as  Bancroft, 
yet  in  him  a  clear  advance  on  others  of  his  predecessors  is  to 
be  traced.  The  earlier  opponents  of  the  Puritans  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  supporting  the  episcopal  system  by 
natui'al  reason  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Hooker  is  both 
historical  and  reasonable — but  he  says,  "  Let  us  not  fear  to  be 
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Heaven,  was  even  of  Uod  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  autlior  of  il." 
In  spite  of  his  dislike  of  doguiatism,  his  own  ojiinions  are  clear. 
He  o-ives  a  list  of  aiillini-itics  Iniiii  whose  opinion  of  lin'  e(|ii.dity 
of  bishops  and  prcsliytevs  he  speuities  his  dissent.  Ivirh  ot 
these  stands  for  a  scliool  of  thought,  and  they  range  from  the 
Waldenses  and  Wyeliffe  to 
Calvin  and  Jewell.  He 
thus  takes  his  place  on 
the  side  of  primitive  or 
Catholic  Christianity, 
opposed  to  medieval  per- 
versions or  modern  contra- 
dictions. 

But  Hooker  was  by  no 
means  only  a  theologian. 
He  was  a  scientitic  student 
of  politics.  As  he  met 
( 'art  wright  and  Travers  on 
the  battle-ground  of 
Chiirch  questions,  so  ho 
met  Machiavelli  and  the 
Renaissance  school  of  state- 
craft on  the  ground  of  the 
organisation  of  the  State. 
Society  as  organised  rested, 
in  his  conception,  upon 
contract. 

He  looked  at  i^olitical 
as  well  as  religious  ques- 
tions   from     the    point    of 

view  of  the  scholar.  He  w-as  the  tirst  of  oiu'  writers  who  had 
any  considerable  acquaintance  with  Greek  philosophy.  He 
was  deeply  read  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thus  his  political 
theories  show  the  iniiucnce  both  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  school- 
men. The  State  and  the  Church  were  alike  to  him  not  ends, 
but  means  to  make  man  good.  Government  and  positive  law 
find  their  .sanction  in  the  consent  of  the  society  subject  to  them. 
Religion  and  politics  touch  at  every  turn.     To  Hooker — in  eom- 
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plele  opposition  to  Machiavclli,  whoso  views  it  was  supposed  that 
Thomas  Cromwell  had  endeavoured  to  put  into  practice  in 
England — religion  was  the  mainstay  of  states,  and  their  eccle- 
siastical polity  was  thus  the  most  important  of  their  institutions. 
The  supreme  end  of  government  is  the  benefit  of  the  people; 
and  it  is  religion  •which  inspires  men  to  do  good.  In  the  wide 
scope  of  his  survey,  and  in  his  instinctive  appreciation  of  the 
unity  of  truth,  he  regarded  mankind  with  the  view  at  once  of 
the  moral  philosopher  and  the  Christian  priest. 

But  Hooker  is  famous  not  only  as  a  theologian  and  a  political 
theorist :  he  is  the  first  master  of  English  pro.se  whose  style  is 
not  only  characteristic  of  his  own  age,  but  expressive  of  the 
purest  genius  of  the  English  tongue.  The  rich  and  dignified 
vocabulary,  the  stately  and  majestic  periods,  which  mark  his 
best  passages,  are  instinct  with  the  power  and  the  enthusiasm 
Avhich  made  the  greatness  of  Elizabeth's  England.  He  does  not 
scorn  any  of  the  arts  of  the  rhetorician :  he  does  not  even  a\oid 
an  intentional  quaintness  of  expression  which  might  seem  at 
times  out  of  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  his  theme.  As  in 
thought  so  in  utterance,  he  aims  at  comprehensiveness  rather 
than  clarity.  There  are  passages  of  his  which,  it  is  not  bold  to 
say,  will  live  as  models  so  long  as  the  English  language  is 
written  or  read. 

Hooker  was  the  greatest  of  his  school :  but  he  had  many 
imitator.s.  Indeed,  the  historical  interest  of  his  work  chiefly 
lies  in  the  influence  that  it  exercises  on  the  siicceeding  genera- 
tions. Hooker  in  his  learning  and  his  tolerance  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  school  of  Andrewes  and  Laud.  And  in  his 
own  time  Bishop  Bilson's  "  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's 
Church "  stood  side  by  side  with  the  "  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  "  in  winning  a  victory  for  the  Church  in  the  literary  war. 
Bilson's  attitude  was  uncompromising;  and  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  writer  of  the  time  the  Caroline  divines  were 
indebted  for  the  clearness  and  decision  of  their  attitude  on  the 
question  of  the  historic  episcopate. 

The  religious  contests  of  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
were  on  different  subjects,  particularly  on  the  observance  of 
Sunday  and  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  A  reaction  against 
Puritanism  marked  the  last  years  of  the  great  Queen's  life. 
Heylin  notices  that  by  a  strange  irony  L'^dall's  son  was  as  zealous 
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lor  llie  Churrli  as  liis  falhcr  had  lieen  against  it,  and  suftorcd 
many  things  in  after  years  from  the  Long  Parliament.  J5nt  the 
reaction  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  measure  due  to  repression  and  to 
the  exercise  of  the  enlarged  powers  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission :  and  there  was  in  many  quarters  a  feeling  as 
if  men  held  their  breath  till  the  old  Queen  should  die,  and 
the  settlement  which  she  seemed  to  personify,  as  well  as  to 
enforce,  should  expire  with  her. 


c.  w.  c.       Fiio.M  the   military  point  of  view,   the    reiirn  of  Elizabeth    is 

OMAN  .  .  .  , 

The  'li*^  period   of   the  completion  of   that   transformation   of  the 

piza-  whole    character    and    organisation    of    the    armed    forces    of 

Army.         England  which  we  have  seen  commencing  imder  Henr^'  YIII. 
and  developing  in  the  times  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 

The  forty-five  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  full  of  wars, 
and  wars  many  of  which  were  most  important,  politicallv 
Yet  there  are  few  salient  features  or  points  of  interest  in  the 
military  details  of  the  fighting.  In  the  whole  period  we  do 
not  find  one  first-class  pitched  battle.  The  war  of  1.5.59-60  in 
Scotland,  the  expedition  to  Havre  and  HarHeur  in  1.503,  the 
campaign  of  Essex  in  the  Netherlands  in  1585,  the  "  Journey 
of  Portugal "  in  1589,  the  descent  on  Cadiz  m  1596,  were  all 
alike  in  this.  We  discover  in  their  annals  skirmishes  and 
sieges  in  plenty,  but  not  a  single  important  engagement.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  a  thing  is  ti)  be  found  in  the  two 
considerable  fights  in  Ireland,  the  defeat  of  Bagenal  on  the 
Blackwater  in  1598,  and  the  victory  of  ^lountjoy  at  Kinsale 
in  1601.  But  both  these  engagements  were  tought  with  a 
savage  foe,  and  throw  comparatively  little  light  on  the  changes 
in  English  tactics  and  organisation  Avhich  were  in  ]3rogress 
at  the  time.  The  very  considerable  armies  which  were  on 
several  occasions  raised  in  the  Queen's  name  for  service  both 
within  and  bej'ond  the  four  seas  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  their  efficiency  against  any  civilised  enemy.  There 
were  20,000  men  in  arms  in  15G9  to  suppress  the  rising  in 
the  North,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  ready  to  receive 
the  Spaniards  in  1588,  when  the  great  Armada  was  threatening 
our  southern  coast.  But  these  great  armies  had  no  opportunity 
of  sliowing   their   metal.      The   best    tests  which    the   English 
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had  of  trvini;-  rliinr  cHicicncy  M^;aiiist  a  ivally  loniiidalilc  foe 
were  ill  coinj)anitivuly  .small  eni;-aj;('iiiouis — such  as  the  skir- 
mishes at  Zutphen,  and  elsewhere,  wlien  the  Eni^'lish  troops  in 
Holland  tried  tlirii-  metal  on  Parma's  veterans,  the  rout  at  Vif^o 
during  the  "  Jotn-n(>y  of  I'orlugal,"  and  some  small  ti^'hts  during 
the  French  wars  of  religion,  wliere  Englisli  auxiliaries  were 
serving  in   cniiipanv   wiili   tln'    Huguenots. 

AVhen  Klizahetli  came  to  the  throne  the  military  organ- 
isation of  England  had  just 
been  modified  by  the  creation 
of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  in 
each  county  by  the  law  of 
riiilip  and  Mary.  This  or- 
dinance had  relieved  the 
sheriffs  from  the  duty  of 
taking  couunand  of  the  shire 
levies,  which  had  formed 
part  of  their  functions  ever 
since  the  times  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  From  1^'u 
onward  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
became  the  military  autho- 
rity in  each  county:  it  was 
he  who  appointed  the  officers, 
assessed  the  number  of  men 
to  be  supphed  from  each 
hundred  and  parish,  and  was 
supposed  to  take  couunand 
of  the  whole  in  the  case  of 
war.  But  the  full  force  of 
England  was  only  called  out 
on     the     occasion     of     the 

Armada.  It  was,  as  a  rule,  only  a  small  prnportion  of  the 
levies  of  each  county  that  was  suummniMl  under  arms.  Wh<'n 
the  Queen  wished  to  s(>nd  out  an  army,  it  was  now  procured 
by  drawing  on  each  shire  for  a  definite  contingent.  The  men 
were  procuri'd  by  volunteering,  so  far  as  possible;  but  as  this 
never  sufficed,  tlie  full  nundier  had  always  to  be  filled  u]i 
by  forcible  impressment.  When  the  men  were  nuistered,  they 
were    otfii'creil    by     local     commanders    chosen    b)"     the    Lord 
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Lieutenant  ot  the  shire,  .'uiil  a])])r(>ve(l  liy  the  Government. 
No  conception  of  an}'  larLfo  military  nnit  having  been  yet 
I'onned,  the  troops  were  divided  into  "bands"  ot  about  150 
or  200  men  under  captains,  each  <>(  whom  was  assisted  by  a 
heutenant  and  an  ancient.  It  was  only  at  a  nuieh  later  date 
that  the  custom  of  forming  four  or  tive  of  these  bands  into  a 
regiment  was  introduced.  In  an  arm}'  of  U,()()0  or  !S,000  men, 
comprising  forty  or  fifty  "  bands,"  there  was  no  unit  of  organi- 
sation beyond  the  small  band  and  the  old  triple  divisions  of 
"  vaward,    main-battle,    and    rearward,"    into    which    the    bands 

were  told  oK 

On  taking  the  field,  these 
select  shire  levies  Avere  sup- 
posed to  pass  into  the  charge 
of  the  Government,  and  to 
receive  their  food,  pay,  and 
clothing  from  the  ro3'al 
hands.  But  Elizabeth's 
habitual  parsimon}'  made  the 
soldier's  lot  a  hard  one :  the 
pay  was  always  in  arrears, 
the  f  "id  was  bad,  the  cloth- 
ing scantlalously  neglected. 
Whether  the  army  was  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Holland, 
we  find  the  same  invarialile 
complaint  that  the  men  were 
deserting  on  account  of  the  privations  they  had  to  endure, 
and  that  the  captains,  while  trying  to  draw  pay  for  their 
whole  "  band,"  coidd  generally  show  no  more  than  two-thirds 
of  it  w'hen  called  to  a  nmster. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  there  was  now  a  fixed  custom  of 
putting  all  the  men  belonging  to  the  same  band  in  a  fixed 
uniform.  But  each  shire  might  select  a  different  colour  for 
the  men  that  it  equipped,  and  we  find  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  enforce  any  normal  and  regular  costume. 
The  only  feature  common  to  the  whole  army  was  the  red  St. 
George's  cross  worn  on  cassock  or  jerkin  by  the  whole  army. 
The  levies  of  different  years  and  different  shires  are  noted  as 
having  \vorn   very  different  equipment.     In  the  early  years  of 
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the  reign  we  often  licar  nf  white  coals  wiih  the  ordinary  cross 
on  them.  A  little  laier  we  \\-m\  of  a  Lancashire  levy  in  dark 
lilue.  Iti'd  was  not  uin'oiinnon  :  an  ordinance  of  1584  for 
raising  troops  for  Ireland  orders  the  imii  to  be  dressed  in 
"some  motley  or  other  sad  green  colour  or  russet" — a  sutli- 
cieiith'  vagne  deliniiiou.  ( )ver  the  coat  the  archer  now  wore, 
for  the  most  ]iart,  a  huckskin  jerkin.  The  pikcmen  had  heavier 
uniis — a  liai'k-  and  breast-plate,  often  iittcd  with  short  tassets 
to  cover  the  npper  thighs.  The  han[ne- 
busier.s  also  seem  to  have  been  wont; 
to  wear  a  certain  amount  of  jilate 
armour — which  one  would  think  nnist 
have  tended  to  cumber  them  and  render 
the  play  of  their  arms  in  the  musket 
exercise  less  effective.  On  their  heads 
all  foot-soldiers,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, wore  the  peaked  and  pointed 
morion ;  very  occasionally  we  hear  of 
the  archers  with  felt  caps  instead  of 
the  steel  headpiece. 

The  cavalry  was  still  very  heavily 
armed,  though  a  tendency  to  lighten 
the  equipment  was  now  becoming  visible. 
\Not  even  the  "pistol-proof  mail,  of 
wdiieh  we  often  hear,  could  really  resist 
the  nuisket  ball ;  and  as  ti rearms  grew 
more  and  more  usual,  and  the  bow  less 
common,  the  long  contest  between  the 
penetrative  jjower  of  the  missile  and 
the  resisting  strength  of  the  armoiu' 
was  practically  settled  in  favoiu'  of  the 
former.  By  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  leg-armour  of  the 
heavy  horseman  below  the  knee  had,  for  the  most  jiart,  been 
replaced  by  long  leather  boots.  The  tliighs  were  still  protected 
by  tassets,  often  ciu'vcd  out  to  a  monstrous  size  to  cover  the 
enormous  breeches  of  the  period.  Hut  these  cumbrous  devices 
of  riveted  plate  were  not  worn  by  everyone.  Every  reader 
will  remember  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  lamentable  d(.'alh  at 
Zutphcn  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  I'orth  to 
the   skirmish  oidy  in  breast-  and    b:i(/k-plate,  so   that    the  shot 
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that  struck  liiin  IicIdw  tlic  lilp  met  no  resistance  I'roni  arindur. 

The    closed    hehnet   and   the   brassarts  for  the  arms  were  still, 

however,  worn  by  every  fully  equipped    horseman,  so  that  the 

"  hvnces  "  of  Elizabeth's  time  still  bore  the  general  appearance 

of  their  forefathers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tlie  '■demi- 
lances," or  light  cavalry,  contented  them- 
selves with  less — an  open  morion  tiiat  did 
not  cover  the  face,  and  a  plain  breast-  and 
back-plate.  Such  was  the  appearance  of 
the  many  thousand  Northern  moss-troopers 
who  used  to  swarui  to  the  royal  standard 
^\•henever  trouble  on  the  borders  of  Scotland 
was  afoot. 

But  the  great  feature  of  the  military 
history  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  long-bow — the  cherished 
weapon  of  the  English  yeomanry  for  the 
last  800  years.     In  the  '60's  it  was  still  the 

usual  weapon  of  the  bulk  of  the  host ;  in  the  'SO's  it  was  used 

by  only  one  man  in  three.     By  KJOO  it  was  almost  obsolete. 
Tlie  tirst  indications  of  the  fact  that  pidilic  opinion  was  at 

last    beginning    to    run    in    favour    of    the 

harquebus  niay  l_)e    found    as    early  as   the 

second  year  of  Elizabeth.     In  a  nuister  of 

the     select     train-bands     of    London,     held 

before  the  Queen  as  early  as  15.5!),  we  read 

that  there  was — j^robably  for  the  tirst  time 

on  record — not  a  single  archer  in  the  array. 

The  men  exercised  before  the  Queen  were 

the  picked  corps  of  the  city,  not  its  whole 

levy:  in  the  total  of  1,400  men  there  were 

800  pikes  in  morions  and  plate,  400  ■'  shot " 

in    shirts    of   mail    with    morions,   and   200 

halberdiers    in    almain    rivets,    i.e.    riveted 

plate-armour   of    German    fashion.      If   the 

whole  of  London's  force  had  been  out  in  arms  we  shoidd  have 

found   several    thousand    archers,    liut    the    choicest    companies 

included  "  shot,"   i.e.  harquebusiers  onl}'.     Outside  London  the 

harquebus  was  still  rare :   there  are  several  statutes  of  the  early 

times  of  Elizabeth  promising  ninnii-ipul  privileges  to  practised 
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marksmen  in  rnuntry  towns,  wliirli  shuw  that  they  were  still 
scarce  and  laiich  esteomed.  In  lo(J7  tlu^  (^)iieen,  in  sjsite  of  lier 
parsimony,  offered  a  retaining-  fee  of  £4  a  year  for  harqnebusiers 
with  competent  weapons  and  good  skill,  on  condition  of  their 
being  ready  to  tni-n  out  if  wanted  in  case  of  invasion.  In 
ir)(i9  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  watchniQ'  Scotland,  writes  to  London 
that  he  would  prefer  archers  to  the  "  so  ill-furniijhed  harque- 
Im.sier.s  "  that  have  been  jiut  at  his  disposal.  It  was,  in  fact, 
difficult  to  accustom  the  nation  to  turn  from  the  old  national 
weapon    to    one   that  was  still  hardly    miderstood :    again    arid 
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again   we   hear   i;om})laints   of   the   uncertainty   and  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  English  practic.te  with  firearms. 

The  change  from  bow  to  nuisket,  however,  was  inevitable : 
the  superior  penetrating  power  of  bullet  over  arrow  was  an 
argument  that  grew  more  and  more  cogent  as  the  make  of 
tirearms  improved  and  the  rapidity  of  their  discharge  was 
quickened.  We  are  told  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's 
rei^^n  a  skilled  harquebusier  coidd  fire  but  ten  or  twelve  shots 
an  hour,  wliile  at  the  end  the  pace  had  quickened  up  to 
thirty-five  or  forty.  The  archer  could  still  let  fly  a  much 
larger  number  of  arrows  in  that  lime — but  the  rate  was  no 
longer  so  infinitely  quicker  than  that  of  the  harquebus.  More- 
over, the  rapid  discharge  exhausted  his  sheaf  so  quickly  that 
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he    soon    Vfijiiirfd    a    fivsli   supph  ;    and    aii'ows    wrro  a   luill^y 
coiiniiodity  tor  i|nic-k  torwanliiiL;'  I"  tlic  iVoni  Ynw  of  liattle. 

Wc  an.'  t'tii'tinialely  in  possession  of  a  lull  di.srussion  as  to 
tlu'  relative  merits  of  bow  and  liarqueliiis,  conduet.ed  li\-  ?non 
who  had  seen  them  employed  together,  in  the  wars  of  tlie 
Netherlands.  Tliis  controversy  prodiieed.  indeed,  the  lirst 
considerable  instalment  of  technical  military  writing;'  in  tiie 
English  language.  The  disputants  were  Sir  Joiin  Smythe  on 
the  side  of  the  bow,  and  Sir  Roger  Williams  and  Humphrey 
Barwick    on    tlic    side    of   tlie    harcinebus.      Sm3'the    states    liis 
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preference  for  archers  to  rest  (1)  on  their  better  aim,  tor  the 
harqnebusier  can  only  take  true  aim  at  ]ioint-blaidv,  and  shoots 
wildly  at  anything  over  a  lumdred  yards  ;  (2)  on  the  liability 
of  tlie  tire-arm  to  get  out  of  order — wet  weather  spoils  the 
powder,  windy  or  rainy  weather  blows  out  or  extinguishes  the 
match,  the  ])iece  fouls  and  clogs  easily,  it  is  ditheult  to  re]iair  ; 
(3)  on  the  liability  of  tlie  soldier  to  mishandle  his  weapon  in 
the  excitement  of  the  battle — in  his  haste  he  forgets  to  ])ut 
wadding  between  the  powder  a.nd  the  ball,  or  lets  the  bidlet 
drop  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  piece  by  holding  it,  with  muzzle 
de)iressed  :  (4)  harqueb'.isiers  cannot  stand  more  than  two  deep, 
archers  ea,sily  eight  or  ten  deep,  and  the  latter  are  much  better 
able    to    defend    themselves    against    cavalry    than    the  former ; 
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(5)  the  extreme  heaviness  of  the  iimsket  and  harquebus  tire 
out  the  sokher  on  the  march,  and  render  his  aiui  unsteady 
after  a  half-hour's  ent;a_^enient ;  (G;  last  comes  the  old  and 
most  eft'ective  argument  as  to  rapidity  of  tire.  The  onl^i 
advantage  that  he  allows  to  firearms  is  for  use  "  in  Kulwarks, 
ramparts,  anrl  mounts  of  a  fortress,"  when  the  harquebusier, 
shooting  from  a  steady  rest  without  exposing  himself  much, 
may  be  of  good  service. 

Bar  wick,  in  replying  to  Smythe,  controverts  most  of  his 
propositions.  (1)  He  denies  the  impossibility  of  aiming  at 
long  distances  ;  (2)  in  bad  weather  bow-strings  grow  slack  or 
break,  and  arrow-feathers  flake  off,  so  that  the  archer  is  as 
much  in  danger  of  mishap  as  the  gunner;  i'.i)  archers  in 
battle  are  just  as  liable  to  accidents  from  nervous  luuuy  as 
harquebusiers — they  stoop  to  shield  themselves,  do  not  draw 
the  arrow  full  to  its  head,  and  let  fly  when  only  half  drawn — 
they  are  actually,  he  asserts,  scared  at  the  smoke  and  noise 
of  opponents  furnished  with  tire-arms  ;  (4)  when  archers  are 
drawn  up  more  than  two  or  three  deep,  the  rear  rank  shoot  at 
a  venture  over  the  front,  without  any  power  of  taking  aim  ; 
(5)  the  bowman  is  far  mure  dependent  on  being  unfatigued 
and  in  full  possession  of  his  bodily  powers  than  the  harque- 
busier— "  if  he  get  not  his  three  meales  every  daye,  as  his 
custome  is  to  have  at  home,  neither  his  body  to  lie  warme  at 
nights,  he  presently  waxeth  benumbed,"  and  cannot  draw 
his  biiw  to  any  good  effect  ;  (6)  a  good  harquebusier  can 
now  discharge  forty  shots  an  hour  with  steady  and  sure 
aim,  so  that  the  greater  pace  of  the  bow  is  no  longer  what 
it  was. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Roger  Williams  also  appears  in  the 
controversy  on  the  side  of  the  harquebus.  He  would  rather 
hav  with  him  in  the  field  500  good  nuiskets  than  1,500  bows. 
Archers,  he  says,  are  of  such  mixed  quality  that  out  of  5,000 
only  some  1 ,500  can  "  shoote  strong  shootes,"  and  he  then  pn  >- 
ceeds  to  back  up  Barwick's  fifth  contention  by  the  statement 
that  after  three  months  in  the  field,  in  winter  or  bad  weather, 
not  one  man  in  ten  can  keep  u]i  his  full  bodily  strength  to  the 
pitch  at  which  he  started.  "  Few  or  none  will  do  any  great 
hurt  at  twelve  or  fourteen  score  off"  (240  or  280  yards).  The 
harquebus,  on  the   other  hand,  will  shoot  as  strongly  as  ever, 
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SO   lonj;   as   the   suldier  has   strcii^-tli    enough   to  touch   off  his 
piece. 

While  tlie  coulrovcrsy  was  in  progress,  anil  all  through  Last  Days 
the  years  1570-1  ")!)5,  bow  and  nuisket  were  seen  side  by  side  bow. 
in  every  English  levy.'  A  band  was  often  composed  on  some 
such  scale  as  eighty  liarquebuses,  forty  bows,  forty  halberts, 
eighty  pikes,  as  in  the  instructions  for  the  Lancashire  levy  of 
ir).s4.  When  such  a  nii.xcd  body  was  drawn  up  in  battle  order, 
llic  halberts  took  post  in  the  centre  to  gtiard  the  standard 
ot  the  comjjany,  the  pikes  stood  on  each  side  of  them,  then 
came  the  bowmen  in  two  halves,  flanking  the  pikemen,  and 
tinally  the  men  with  c;illivers  or  hanjuebuses  formed  up  at 
the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  line. 

The  tactics  of  the  English  were,  of  course,  greatlv  moditied 
by  the  increasing  use  of  the  musket.  The  har<iucbusier  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  expected  to  drop  his  weapon  and  Join  in 
the   tiulee   with   sword   or   axe,  as  the   old  bowmen  had  been 

>   Cf.  ■■  ISallad  of  Br.ave  Lord  AVillouL^liliy  "  (c.  1.->SS)  : 
"  '  Stand  to  it,  noble  iiikenien.  You  musket  and  calliver  men 

And  loiik  you  round  about  !  Do  you  prove  true  to  me. 

And  shoot  you  right,  you  bowmen,  And  I'll  be  foremost  in  the  fight,' 

And  we  will  kee]i  them  out ;  Says  brave  Lord  Willoughby." 


IIATCIILUCK    OF    THE    ELIZABETHAN    PElCKJl).     II. 
(^I'iU-Rive.ra  Muscuia,  Oxford.) 
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wont  to  ilo.  Will  11  close  ti,Lrliting  occiUTed,  and  the  opposing 
lines  came  "  to  push  of  pike, "  the  musketeer  was  expected  to 
slip  to  the  rear  of  the  line  of  pikes  and  cover  himself  behind 
them,  or  at  best  to  keep  up  a  sidelong  tire  on  the  attacking 
force.  But  this  last  would  be  impossible  if  the  enemy's  Hanks 
were  furnished  with  horse,  to  whom  tlio  musketeer  would  liave 
to  expose  himself  in  the  open  field. 

The  muster-rolls  of  the  army  that  was  drawn  together  to 
oppose  the  Armada  give  excellent  data  for  the  balance  between 
the  two  weapons  in  15<S(S.  In  most  parts  of  England  all  the 
trained  men  of  the  regular  militia  were  now  fiu-nishod  with  tire- 
arms.  In  some  counties,  such  as  Somerset,  Wilts,  I'ambridge, 
Huntingdon,  no  archers  at  all  appear.  In  London  out  of 
0,000  train-bands  not  one  carried  bows,  but  of  4,000  imtrained 
men  ^SOO  kept  the  old  weapon.  In  central  and  northern  England 
the  proportion  of  bows  to  harquebuses  in  the  whole  array 
was  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  ;  only  in  the  two  counties  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  Uxfordshire  were  tlie  archers  more 
luimerous   than    the   men   carrying   firearms. 

(_)nly  seven  j-ears  later  [159-5]  the  Privy  Council  finally 
decreed  that,  the  bow  shoidd  never  be  plac-cd  in  the  hands  of  any 
member  of  regular  train-bands,  but  that  all  without  exception 
should  be  armed  with  callivers,  harquebuses,  or  muskets.  Such 
was  the  death-knell  of  the  old  English  weapon  that  had  done 
such  good  service  all  through  the  Middle  Ages. 


The  Eliza 
bethan 
Navy . 
Improve- 
ments. 


w.  LAIRD    ITxTiL  well  Oil  111  the  reitjn  of  Queen  Elizabeth   the  sixteenth 

CLOV/ES.  .  ,  ■-.,,..  ,      .        ,  ,. 

century  witnessed  comparatively  lew  iniprovemeiits  m  the  art  of 
shipbuilding  for  the  Navy  ;  but  then  came  many  considerable 
chansres.  Sir  Walter  Raleifdi  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the 
shape  of  English  ships  had  been  greatly  bettered  ;  that  the 
striking  of  topmasts,  "a  wonderful  ease  to  greaX  ships,  both  at 
sea  and  in  the  harbour,"  was  of  new  invention ;  and  that  another 
novel  device  was  the  chain  pump,  "  which  taketh  up  twice  as 
much  water  as  the  ordinary  one  did."  He  also  notes  the  addition 
to  the  courses  of  the  bonnet  and  the  drafil>lcr,  the  introduction 
of  studding-sails,  and  the  iira(;tice  of  weighing  the  anchor  by 
means  of  a  capstan.  "  We  have  fallen,"  he  continues,  "  into 
consideration  of  the  length  of  cables,  and   by  it  we  resist  the 
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ninlirr  (if  ihc  gi-calrsl  wiiuls  that  can  Mow.  Wilnrss  tlio 
Hollanders,  that  wcro  wont  to  ritlo  bclorc  Dunkirk  willi  the 
wind  at  nortli-cast.  niaiciuL;-  a  lee  shore  in  all  weathers:  tnr  true 
it  is  that  ihe  Irn^tli  hI  ihe  cabic  is  ihe  life  of  the  shi[>  in  all 
extremities;  and  the  reason  is  that  it  makes  so  many  beiidings 
and  waves,  as  the  ship,  ridini,'  at  that  len;4th,  is  not  able  to 
sireteh  it:  and  nutliinL;-  breaks  that  is  not  stretched."  Ho 
further  mentions  that  ships  hud  in  liis  day  been  rendered  more 
seaworthy  by  a  ])rinciple  of  so  constructing  them  as  to  raise 
the  sills  iif  till'   lower  ports   well  mit  of  the  water. 

The  device  of  jointed  masts,  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter,  is 
attributed  to  that  great  man  and  indefatigable  reformer,  Sir 
J.ihu  Hawkins,  who,  from  1578  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  yet  in  the  Elizabethan  era  but  one 
joint  seems  to  have  ever  been  used,  the  mast  consisting  only 
of  lower-mast  and  top-mast,  and  the  bowsprit  being,  apparently, 
still  always  a  pole.  The  chain  pump  needs  no  cxplairation  here. 
The  bonnet  was  an  additional  part,  made  to  fasten  with  latchings 
to  the  foot  of  a  sail  so  as  to  increase  its  area  for  fine  weather 
work.  Thougli  it  may  have  been  revived  in  Ealeigh's  time, 
it  was  not  then  really  of  recent  invention.  The  drabliler  was  an 
addition  to  the  boimet ;  arid  so,  by  latching  on  bonnet  and 
drabbler,  the  Elizabethan  seaman  attained  the  object  which  his 
descendants  have  attained  bv  letting  out  reefs.  As  for  studding- 
sails,  they  are  still,  of  course,  in  common  tisc.  Sprit-sails  and 
topgallant-sails  were  other  Elizabethan  innovations.  The  raising 
of  the  sills  of  the  lower  ports  was,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  im])rove- 
ment ;  but  it  Avas  not  carried  far  enough,  and  few  Elizabethan 
shi]is  could,  in  even  a  very  moderate  sea,  fight  their  lower  deck, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  heaviest  guns,  with  either  safety  or 
comfort. 

The  (.tueen  came  to  the  throne  five  years  after  the  Navy  had  suips  of 

■•        T  •  War 

siiftered  the  disaster  of  the  accidental  burning  of  the  Henri 
Grace  a  Dieu  at  Woolwich  on  August  27th,  1553  (p.  300).  The 
disappearance  of  that  notable  craft  left  the  Jemis,  a  vessel  of 
only  700  tons,  to  figure  as  the  largest  ship  of  the  fieet.  But  the 
Triiunpli,  in  which  some  of  Sir  John  Hawkins'  improvements 
are  believed  to  liave  been  embodied,  and  which  may  be  accepted 
as  a  typical  Elizabethan  man-of-war,  marked  a  distinct  advance 
upon  all  that  liad  gone  before  her  ;  and,  indeed,  she  remained 
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the  largest  and  tincst  British-built  vessel  ia  the  Navy  until 
the  launching  of  the  Prince  Roijal  in  IGIO  A  >S7.  Matthew, 
Tiientioned  in  a  list  of  1599,  was  as  large  and,  perhaps,  finer ; 
but  she  is  understood  to  have  been  a  Spanish  prize:  and  the 
Bear,  or  White  Bear,  which  served,  captained  by  Edmund, 
Lord  Sheffield,  against  the  Armada,  and  which  was  a  British- 
built  ship,  was  no  better  than,  if  as  good  as,  the  craft  which  flew 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher's  pennant  on  the  same  glorious  occasion. 

The  Triunipli  was  of  either  1,000  or  1,100  tons  burthen,  and 
had  four  masts  ;  but  no  trustworthy  account  of  her  dimensions 
survives.  A  manuscript  dated  1.57.S,  when  she  was  nearly  new, 
tells  lis  that  she  then  carried  700  men,  of  whom  450  were 
mariners,  or  seamen,  50  gunners,  and  200  soldiers,  the  first  being 
for  working  the  ship,  the  second  for  manning  the  heavy 
ordnance,  and  tlie  third  for  managing  the  lighter  guns  and  small 
arms,  and  probably  for  service  as  boarders.  Her  "  furniture,"  or, 
as  we  should  now  say,  her  gunner's  and  armoiu-er's  stores, 
included  250  harquebuses,  50  bows,  100  .sheaves  of  arrows, 
200  pikes,  and  100  corslets.  Other  ships  of  her  day  were  in 
addition  furnished  with  liills,  or  axes,  but  she  is  not  mentioned 
as  having  been  supplied  with  these.  Her  heavy  guns,  as  shown 
by  a  manuscript  of  1599,  were  4  cannon  (8  in.  60-prs.,  weighing 
6,000  lb.),  3  deini-cannon  (6J  in.  38-prs.,  weighing  4,000  lb.),  17 
culverins  (5i  in.  18-prs.,  weighing  4,500  lb.),  8  demi-culvei'ins  (4 
in.  9-prs.,  weighing  3,400  lb.),  6  sakers  (3i  in.  5J-prs.,  weighing 
1,400  lb.),  and  30  smaller  pieces,  such  as  falconets  (2  in.  li-jtrs., 
weighing  500  lb.),  serpentines  (li  in.  f-pr,s.,  weighing  400  lb.), 
and  rabinets  (1  in.  i-prs.,  weighing  300  lb.).  The  armament  was 
therefore  considerabl}'  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  Henri 
Grace  a  Dleih.  Omitting  the  smaller  pieces,  the  total  weight  of 
guns  carried  was,  in  the  old  ship,  83,720  lb.,  and  in  the  new, 
148,100  lb. :  and  the  weight  of  the  broadside  was  275  lb.  and 
374  lb.  respectively.  This  comparative  statement  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  how  vast  an  improvement  had,  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  about  two  generations,  been  made  in  the  offensive 
force  of  hrst-class  men-of-war.  It  is  granted  that  only  two  or 
three  English  ships  of  the  time  approached  the  Triumph,  either 
in  force  or  in  size  :  but  the  conunonly  received  opinion  as  to  the 
inferiority,  all  round,  of  the  English  ships  to  those  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  the  popular  belief  that  we  fought  at  an  immense 
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disadvantage,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  In  158.S,  of  vessels  of  1,000 
tons  and  upwards,  the  Spanish  Hcct  included  oid}-  the  flagship  of 
].)on  Pedro  de  Valdez  (1,550  tons),  the  Ihujcuoiie  (1,294  tons), 
the  Santa  Anna  (1,200  tons),  the  Graiujrina  (1,160  tons), 
the  San  Juan  (1,050  tons)  and  the  Trinidail  Valcncera  and 
San  Martino  (each  1,000  tons),  or  seven  in  all;  and,  although 
we  had  hut  two  of  this  lary'e  class,  we  had  on  the  other  hand  no 
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fewer  tlian  197  craft  to  op|iose  t«i  the  Spanish  132  all  told  ;  and 
the  greater  handiness  of  our  ships  is  undoubted.  Most  ot  the 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  Sjianish  fleet  were  written  bj'  those 
who  were  neither  seamen  nor  men  capable  of  forming  just  views 
on  such  subjects.  They  represent  Philiji's  ships  as  "  so  huge 
that  the  ocean  groaned  beneath  their  weight "  :  "  so  lofty  that 
they  resembled  rather  castles  or  fortresses"  ;  "so  numerous  that 
the  sea  was   invisible  "  ;    but   ( 'aptain  Feinicr,   who   nnist  have 
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been  :i  competent,  judi^'e,  wrote  tn  Sir  Franris  |)ral<e  I  hat  "..twelve 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  were  a  match  for  all  tiir  -allcvs  in  the 
Kinf(  of  Spain's  dominions."  ■■  There  is  no  doulit,  however,'' 
says  Professor  .1.  K.  Langliton,  K.X.,  "that  the  Spanish  ships 
looked  larger.  Their  poops  and  forecastles,  rising  tier  above  tier 
to  a  srreat  heiyht,  towered  far  above  the  lower-built  English. 
Not  that  the  large  English  ships  were  by  any  means  fiush- 
decked  :  but  they  were  not  so  high  charged  as  the  Si)anish. 
The  difference  offered  a  great  advantage  to  the  Spaniards  in 
hand-to-hand  fighting  " — a  species  of  combat  which  the  English 
for  the  most  part  successfidly  avoided  on  the  nceasion — "but  it 
told  terribl}'  against  them  Avhen  their  enemy  refused  to  close; 
it  made  their  ships  leewardly  and  unmanageable  in  even  a 
moderate  breeze :  and,  added  to  the  Sjianish  neglect  of  recent 
improvements  in  rig — notably  the  introduction  of  the  bowline — 
it  rendered  them  very  inferior  to  the  English  in  the  open  sea." 
Naval  Still    more    unportant    than    the   inferiority   of  the   Spanish 

^^^'  ships  and  of  the  Spanish  seamen,  who  were  neither  as  experi- 

enced nor  relatively  as  numerous  as  the  British,  was  the 
inferiority  of  the  S[)anish  guns  and  gunners.  Professor  Laughton 
has  well  brought  out  this.  The  following  comparisons  are  based 
upon  information  nnich  of  which  has  been  supplied  by  him  : 
and,  as  they  deal  with  typical  ships  of  the  close  of  the  tifteenth 
century,  the}'  should  be  conclusive  : — 

"Wkicht  De.sckipthin  of  Heavy  Gins.     Nil  of 

SHIPS.  No.  OF         OF  (Pounders.)  Small 

ToNH.  Mkn.  Gu.ns.  Broadside. •'• ^  GfNS. 

(Sl'ANlSH.)  II'S.  00      33       24       IS       12        H        .^i 

Sun  Lin-riizK     ...          .'  :!S(1  .Mi         ;!7ii  4       s     —       C,     _       C      111       Ifi 

N.  S.  (Ir  Rnsario   \.\:m  122  tl           I'.C,  _       H       7       +     _       1      _       2(i 

Aiiiiiiriada       ...        7ii:j  27."i  24           I17  —     —     —       S     —       :.     —       IS 

S.  Maria  th' Vlion    t\M  .■inr  is           :,{  —     —     —     —       1;     —     —       12 

(English.) 

Trivmph  ...  l.lOil  .-.iiii  i;s  4ii2  4  8  —  17     —       s  (i  .SO 

Aril  Itoyal  ...  SOI)  42.'.  ."."i  377  4  4  —  12—12  (1  17 

Mm- Honour  ...  SOU  4()ll  41  2S1  —  4  —  \:,     —      IC  4  2 

.Xoupanil  ...  r,()(l  2.-)(l  .lO  2(;4  2  3  —  7     —       8  12  24 

Forcsiijht  ...  :!i"i  ir,(i  :i7  1112  —  _  —  _  _  14  s  I.- 
Here we  have  a  typical  English  ship  of  800  tons  which  was  both 
more  numerously  manned  and  more  powerfully  armed  than 
a  typical  Spanish  ship  of  1,150  tons:  and  an  English  ship  of  800 
tons  which  in  weight  of  broadside  was  about  twice  as  strong  as  a 
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Spiinish  ship  of  more  tliaii  t  wice  her  size.  Moreover,  according 
to  DiUM,  "  the  cannon  was  considered  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  but 
an  ii^-noble  weapon,  gootl  merely  for  the  opening  of  the  fray,  and 
for  triHing  with  until  the  arrival  of  the  moment  for  engaging 
hand  to  hand.  With  these  views,  the  officers  directed  their 
gunners  to  aim  high,  so  as  to  disable  the  enemy  and  prevent  his 
escape :  but  as  upright  sticks  are  hard  things  to  hit,  the  result 
was  that  shots  flew  harmlessly  into  the  Avater,  or,  at  best,  made 
holes  in  the  sails  or  cut  away  a  few  ropes  of  no  account." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  found  that  the  high  Spanish 
hulls  made  excellent  targets.  The  Spaniards  themselves,  too, 
estimated  the  English  fire  to  be  three  thnes  as  rajiid  as  their 
own.  They  were  further  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  in  their 
ships  the  ports,  perhaps  in  order  to  keep  out  as  much  small-arm 
tire  as  possible,  had  been  made  so  small  that  the  guns  behind 
them  could  not  be  properly  trained,  depres.sed,  or  elevated.  All 
ports  were  unduly  small  in  those  days,  but  tho.se  of  the  Spanish 
Navy  were  the  smallest  of  any. 
The  "Ark  The  larger  English  ships  of  the  period  probably  carried  tlicir 

^^^•"  cTuiis  much  as  the  Ark  Royal  (or  Ark  Raleigh),  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham's  flagship  in  1588,  carried  hers.  So  far  as  is  indicated 
in  the  interesting  print  here  reproduced,  her  guns,  particulars  of 
which  have  been  already  given,  were  carried  as  follows  : — On  the 
lower  deck,  4  60-prs.,  4  33-prs.,  and  8  18-prs. ;  on  the  main  deck, 
4  18-prs.,  12  9-prs.  and  2  51-prs.;  under  the  poop,  4  5i-prs.,  and  6 
small  guns :  under  the  forecastle,  6  small  guns ;  and  in  the 
barricade,  waist  and  tops,  the  remaining  5  small  pieces.  We 
know  that  the  gallant  Revenge,  of  500  tons  and  250  men,  at  the 
time  of  her  capture  by  the  Spaniards  in  1591,  carried  20,  out  of 
her  total  of  48,  brass  guns  on  her  lower  deck,  and  that  these, 
weighing  from  4,000  to  (3,000  lb.  apiece,  were  18-prs.,  33-prs., 
and  GO-prs. :  and  that  on  her  ujiper  deck — for  she  had  but  one 
complete  covered  deck — she  mounted  the  remaining  23,  which 
in  no  case  exceeded  in  weight  the  weight  of  a  bastard- culverin 
or  5-pr.  She  was  built  in  157!l,  apparently  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  also  before  1583  the  designer  or 
modifier  of,  besides  the  Triumph,  the  White  Bear,  Elizabeth 
Jonas,  Arl  Royal,  and  Victory.  In  addition  to  such  improve- 
ments as  have  been  already  noticed,  these  ships  had  lower  poops 
and  forecastles  than  usual,  longer  keels  in  proportion  to  their 
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k'li^tli.  and  liner  anil  sliai-|ici-  linos.  All  nf  tluMn  were  cn^ii.ircd 
against  tlie  Armada  in  loSN.  Whore  the  ships  of  the  lime  were 
built  it  is  miw,  sav(>  in  a  lew  cases,  iin[)ossiblo  to  discover.  W'c 
know,  hiiwever,  that  members  of  the  great  family  of  naval  con- 
structors, the  Petts,  wore  concerned  iu  the  biuldin<T  of  many  of 
them,  especially  in  the  River  Thames.  That  family  sup])lied 
nearly  all  the  most  distinguished  shipbuddcrs  to  England  fur  a 
period  of  more  than  a  century. 

Of  the  current  prices  of  certain  naval  stores  in  the  year  of 
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the  Armada,  records  are  }>reserved  in  various  JISS.  in  the 
llritish  Museum.  The  cost  of  anrlmrs  for  the  Navy  was 
;-i:^s.  4d.  per  cwt. ;  black  oakum  was  7s.  per  cwt.  ;  boat  oars  cost 
2s.  8d.  apiece,  and  long  pinnace  uars  4s.  4d. :  compasses  suitable 
ior  the  (i)ueen's  ships  could  Ik;  had  for  8s.  -td.  each,  and  '  rumiing 
glasses,''  or  hour  glasses,  for  lOil  ;  sounding  leads  were  12s.  per 
cwt.:  and  a  sum  of  £15  in  all  was  paid  for  a  boat  of  :VA  ft. 
long  by  8  ft.  broad  for  H.M.S.  Swiftaure.  A  harquebus  cost 
80s,:  a  musket  complete  2()S.  8d. ;  a  caliver  complete  I8s. ; 
a  long  pike  4s, :  a  short  pike  8s,  4d, :  a  "  black  bill,"'  or  long- 
li;iiiillcd  axe,  8s.;  a  buw  with  its  due  allowance  (.)f  arrows.  (Ss.  8d. ; 
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a  hundredweight  of  lead  for  casting  small  shot  12s. ;  and  so  on. 
Of  victuals  for  ships,  biscuit  in  155()  was  10s.  od.  per  cwt. ;  beer 
30s.  8d.  per  ton  of  4  hogsheads;  beef  15s.  per  cwt.;  stock-tish 
(salt  cod)  2r)S,  per  cwt.;  cheese  2|d.  per  lb.;  salt,  for  salting  beef, 
Sd.  per  bushel,  and  butter  3d.  per  lb.  In  1570  bacon  lor  the 
fleet  was  3d.  per  lb.,  and  peas  were  24s.  per  quarter.' 
Tie  Navy  Jn  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Royal  Navy  began  to  take  form, 

fession.  as  it  had  never  done  before,  as  a  regular  and  permanent  organi- 
sation. It  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  profession.  iMany  officers 
entered  it  as  youngsters,  and  remained  in  it  all  their  active 
lives.  Previously  nearly  all  had  flitted  backwards  and  forwards 
between  it  and  the  n)erchant  marine,  between  it  and  such  army 
as  there  was,  or  even  between  it  and  civil  life  on  shore.  One  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  professional  naval  officer  was  Sir 
William  Monson,  who,  as  boy  or  man,  servetl  at  sea  in  every 
rank,  and  at  prettj'  frequent  intervals  from  15.S5  to  l(i35.  He 
is  also  memorable  as  the  author  of  the  "  Naval  Tracts,"  which, 
published  after  his  death  in  1643,  preserve  to  us  a  very  complete 
picture  of  the  English  Navy  as  it  was  in  his  day.  Concerning 
tlie  importance  of  having  trained  officers,  he  wrote :  "  The  best 
ships  of  war  in  the  known  \vi>rl<l  have  been  conunanded  by 
captains  bred  seamen  ;  and  merchants  put  their  whole  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  and  ability  of  seamen  to  carry  their  sliips  through 
the  hazard  of  pirate.s,  men-of-war,  and  tin'  (lungers  df  rocks  and 
sands,  be  they  of  never  so  much  value  :  whii-h  they  would  nevei 
do  under  the  charge  of  a  gentleman,  or  an  experienced  soldier, 
fur  his  valour  only":  and  again: 

"  The  sea  fauguage  is  not  .soon  feariit.  iinipli  fess  iiiuli'r.stooil,  bein<;  only 
proper  to  liim  (liat  Inis  served  liis  a]i])iviitiresliip ;  besides  tliat  a  boisterous 
sell  and  stormy  weatlier  wifl  make  a  man  not  bred  to  it  so  siclv  that  it  bereaves 
liim  of  legs,  stomach,  and  eourag-e.  sd  much  as  to  figlit  witli  liis  meat.  And 
in  sucli  weathpr,  when  lie  hears  the  seamen  cry  '  starbonrd  '  or  'port,'  or  to 
'  bide  alooff,"  or  ■  flat  a  sheet,'  or  '  lianl  home  a  cine-line,'  he  thinks  he  hears 
a  barbarous  speech  which  he  conceives  not  the  meaninaf  of.  Suppose  the  best 
and  ablest-broil  seaman  sliould  bnckle  on  armour,  and  mount  a  courageous 
great  horse,  .-nid  so  undertake  ths  le.'iding  of  a  troop  of  horse,  he  would  no 
doubt  be  accounted  very  indiscreet,  and  men  wcjuld  judge  he  could  perform 
but    very   weak    service;     neither  could  liis  soldiers  hope  of  good  security, 

1  ['MSS.  Sloane  2430.  Otho  E.   ix..  Harl.  :^iiCi.  quoted  in  Charnock,  H/.sfor,/  ,>f 

Murine  Architecture.  ISOO,  Vol.  II.     Oth.-r  lists  will  be  found  in   Arc/urohif/ia, 
Vol.  XXXIII.] 
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beiiifl  uikIim-  an  iiriioraut  i>ii|>taiii  llial  liii  nvs  not  si-ari-c  liovv  tii  iviiTM  lii"  Imrsc, 
)iiucli  lesi  to  take  advantage  for  cxenilioii  or  retreat.  And  yet  it  is  apparent 
to  be  far  more  easy  to  attain  ex]H>rienee  for  land  serviee  tlian  on  the  sea." 

The  ])ass:ii,''e  is,  liv  the  way.  inlereslinu'  a.s  sliowiii^  lli.ii  tlio 
use  lit'  'purt,  "  insiead  of  "larboard"  is  not,  as  some  sns]>ect,  a 
nioileni  haliit,  and  as  indicating-  the  origin  of"  the  expression  "to 
hiff."  Monson  iiad  Iiail  to  conii.lain  of  the  Navy  being  partially 
otticered  by  mm  who  were  nntit  tor  their  duties,  becansc;  they 
had  had  no  proper  training.  His  views  took  r<iot.  and  after  his 
time  the  non-professional  naval  oftieer  became  yearly  i-ai-er  and 
rarer,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  disappeared 
entirely,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  servici'. 

The  rise  of  the  Itoval  Xavv  as  a  professional  rare;  r  was  Naval 
naturally  aecompanied  by  the  framing  for  both  men  and  otHeers 
of  regulations  more  precise  and  exiiheit  than  had  ])rcviously  been 
in  force.  In  some  instructions  and  Articles  whicli  were  drawn 
up  while  Lord  Howard  of  Ettingham  was  Lord  High  Admiral, 
we  have  in  rudimentary  form  the  Articles  of  War  of  the  present 
day,  combined  with  the  (i)ueen's  Regulations  and  llie  Admiralty 
Listructions.  In  these  swearing,  brawling,  dicing,  contentions 
and  disorders  were  forbiddi'ii  :  picking  and  stealing  were 
threatened  with  punishment  under  martial  law;  the  preserva- 
.  tion  and  hnsbantling  of  victuals  were  enjoined :  precautions 
against  tire  were  recommended :  waste  of  powder  was  depre- 
cated :  cleanliness  was  insisteil  on  ;  sanitary  measures  were 
]ires(^ribed  ;  distribution  of  prize-money  was  pirovided  for,  and 
much  mor(^  The  practices  and  the  traditions  of  the  service 
were  rapidly  crystallising.  Dating  from  this  era  conies  to  ns 
the  earliest  record  of  a  regular  naval   court-martial. 

This  interesting  court  was  held  in  the  course  of  I)rake's 
Cadiz  E.xpedition  in  L5S7  for  the  "singeing  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  beard,"  and  the  account  of  it  is  jirescrved  in  the  CVesar 
Papers  in  the  British  Museum.  It  arose  out  of  a  mutiny  in  the 
Golden  Lion,  the  captain  of  which  (William  Burroughs)  had, 
owing  to  misconduct,  been  superseded  by  Ca])tain  Marchaunt 
— Drake  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility.  Dr.  Julius 
(Ae.sar  styles  the  proceedings  "an  excellent  forme  of  a  Sessions 
kept  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  other  captains  on  boarde  of  one 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth's  ships";  but  the  minute  of  the  inipiiry 
calls  it  "a  general  ( 'oiirte  holden  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty 
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aboarde  the  Elizahelhe  Buiuiccntarc."  All  the  captains  and 
masters  of  the  fleet  were  fonnally  suiiiiiinneil,  aiul,  in  tlieir 
|iresenco,  "the  (Jeuerall,"  Sir  Francis  ])rake,  "called  in  question 
and  jtidiciallye  demanded  of  C'aptaync  Marchaunt  howe  he  colde 
discharge  himselfe  and  answere  the  departure  of  Her  Majesties 
Shippe  the  Golden  Lijon  which  he  latelye  gave  him  in  charge." 
Captain  Marchaunt  spoke  in  his  defence,  explaining  that  upon 
the  first  symptom  of  mutiny  in  his  shij).  he  had  ordered  her 
master  to  keep  her  close  to  the  General  (the  flagship) ;  but  that 
immediately  afterwards  a  quarter-master  had  handed  to  him,  on 
behalf  of  the  crew,  a  letter,  complaining  that  the  people  were 
short  of  food  and  drink,  and  were  not  properly  treated,  and 
declaring  that  the}'  intended  to  at  once  carry  the  vessel  home 
again.  The  men  then  refused  to  obey  orders  although  Marchaunt 
himself  expostulated  with  them.  Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  sided 
with  him.  He  demanded  to  be^  set  on  board  the  Qwen's  Pin- 
nace ;  and,  after  some  discussion,  this  was  agreed  to.  Captain 
Clifford,  of  the  Qaeen's  Finiutce,  who  took  Marchaunt  on  board, 
testified  that  he,  too,  had  remonstrated  with  the  nuitineers. 
They  called  him,  however,  "  Arrante  Villaine."  Drake's  sentence 
upon  the  contumacious  nuitineers  lends  to  the  jjroceedings  the 
character  of  a  court-martial,  although  the  court  had  really  been 
originally  summoned  rather  as  a  court  of  inquiry.  The  great 
seaman's  word.s,  divested  of  Dr.  Ciesar's  erratic  spelling  of 
them,  were : — 

"  Altlumgli  I  am  not  doubtful  wljat  to  do  iu  tliis  case,  nor  yet  want  any 
authority  but  myself  have  from  Her  Majesty  suffieieut  juvisdictiou  to  correct 
and  punish  with  all  severity  as  to  be  in  discretion  shall  be  meet,  according:  to 
the  quality  of  the  offeuces,  all  those  seditious  persons  which  shall  bn  in  the 
whole  fleet,  yet,  for  the  confidence  I  have  in  your  discretions,  as  also  to 
witness  our  agreement  in  judgment  in  all  matters,  I  pray  you  let  me  have  your 
several  opinions  touchiun;  tliis  fact  which  hath  l)eeu  declared  in  your  hearing 
tliis  day."  [Possibly  after  the  other  officers  had  spoken,  Sir  Francis  cou- 
tiuued]  : — "In  my  judgment,  it  was  as  foul  and  intolerable  a  uiutiny  as  ever 
I  liave  known.  Captain  Marchaunt  hath  discharged  his  duty  faithfully  as  a 
true  servitor  unto  her  Majesty.  All  the  rest  of  tliat  ship,  excepting  only 
those  twelve  or  sixteen  wh'ch  held  up  their  hands  to  witness  iheir  willingness 
to  return  to  our  company,  have  deserved  a  shamefid  death,  in  that  they  have 
forsaken  her  Majesty's  standard  aud  commission,  and  forsaken  her  Majesty's 
ships  royal,  being  distressed,  aud,  as  niudi  as  in  them  lietli.  hindered  the 
service  iu  hand  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  her  Majesty's  realms  and 
dominions.     And,  therefore,  mv  final  and  definite  sentence  is  this — that  the 
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master  uf  tlie  said  sliip,  tlio  lioatsWiiiii,  ami  Mr.  Biirnnif^lis  and  Cnur,  tiio 
priucipal  coutrivers  aud  workers  of  tliis  mutiny,  siiall.  as  soon  1  come  by 
them,  wheresoever  I  find  them  within  my  power,  aljide  the  Jiain  of  death. 
If  not,  they  sliall  rriTiaiu  .is  dead  men  in  law.  All  the  rest  sh;ill  remain  also 
at  lier  Majesty's  nierey  as  aeee.ssories  (o  tliis  treacherous  defection.  And, 
thouifh  it  sliall  jilease  her  Majesty  to  look  upon  tliem  with  mercy,  yel  my 
sentence  is:  They  sIi.m11  all  conn?  to  the  court -sate  with  lialtcrs  aliout  their 
necks,  for  an  exami)le  to  all  sm-h  idVen<lers."" 

The  whole  court,  it  is  dcclavccl,  approved  this  sentence. 
From  tliat  time  the  naval  cuin-t-inartial  seems  to  litive  liecome  a 
common  institution,  tuid  not  Ioul;'  at'terwar<ls  it  .vas  rero'^iiiscd 
and  regnlarised.  If  Drake  had  any  preceileiits  to  otiide  him, 
be^-ond  the  terms  of  his  eommission.  he  kept  them  to  himself 

As  the  prartiee  of  the  sea  crystallised,  so  did  the  language.  Nautical 
The  Elizabethan  setiman's  voctdndary  t'ontained  a  very  large 
proportion,  indeed,  of  the  terms  which  are  even  now  in  common 
nse  in  sailing  ships.  Among  the  man\-  technical  words  and 
expressions  which,  bearing  their  present  meaning,  one  finds  with 
some  surprise  in  maritime  letters  and  papers  of  i:hrce  hundred 
years  ago  are  :  tu'ti tings,  awnings,  to  belay,  bitts,  to  bowse,  breech- 
ings,  bulkheads,  cambers,  caps,  carlings,  case-shot,  cluw-g:irnets, 
coamings,  d.avits,  "  dead-men's-eyes  "  (deadeyes),  fenders,  "foot- 
hooks"  (futtocks),  gratings,  grommets,  "  gun  walls  "  (gunwales), 
hatchwavs,  "  hamacos  "  (hair, mocks),  heaving  the  log,  junk, 
'■  keel-son  "  (kelson),  lashings,  marling-spikes,  moorings,  nettings, 
peak,  purclia,ses,  quarters,  scuttles,  seizings,  to  serve,  shackles, 
.sheers,  shrotids,  skifts,  scuppers,  spun-yarn,  in  stays,  stern-sheets, 
steerage,  tarpaidin,  yaw',  and  scores  of  others. 

\'ery  important  in  their  bearins;  upon  the  development  ot  science 
,      ,.    -  ^  ,.     ,  •      ^-T.      T  •  1    •  and  Sea 

the  ^avy  were  many  ot  the  scicntihc  discoveries  and  improve-   manship. 

ments    of  the   p]lizabethan    period.      In    one    passage,    Monson 

regrets  the  general  introduction  of  the  spj'glass,  because  it  would 

have  the  effect  of  rcndt'riiiy-  useless  one  of  his  numerous  ■'  strata- 

gems"  for  the  deception  of  an  enemy — namely,  the  motmting 

of  dimitiiy  guMs  so  as  to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  ship's 

force.     Originally  contrived  in   1.560,  or  thereabouts,  by  Porta, 

(he  telescope  was  brought  into  practical  use  before  the  close  of 

the  century   by  .latissen  of  Middelburg,  and  presently  became 

part  of  the   equipiiKntt  of  every  seaman.     The  cross-staft'  iiad 

been  devised  before  Elizabeth's  tine.     It   was  during  her  reign 
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almost  superseded  liy  the  back-staft',  the  invention  of  John 
Uavis,  the  navinator.  The  variation  ot  tlie  eonipass  had  been 
observed  by  Cohuid)Us  and  (abot:  bnt  it  was  not  nntil  the 
illizabctlian  ajj^e,  and  liy  En^ylish  seamen  and  scientists,  that 
anything-  detinite  and  useful  was  estabbshrd  coneerninq:  terres- 
trial magnetism.  The  completion  in  J5(i!l  <if  iiercator's  famous 
chart  of  tlio  world  was  a  signiticant  event  of  the  same  period. 
The  art  of  navigation  was  still  more  particularly  furthered  by 
the  publication  in  Knglish  form  of  Martin  Cortes's  "  Brief 
Compendium  of  the  Sphere"  in  1.5G1,  of  (jnevara's  Treatise  in 
1578,  and  of  Medina's  "  Rules  of  Navigation  '  in  1.5.S1.  Mean- 
while, Bourne  had  is.sued  the  tirst  original  English  woriv  on 
the  subject — the  '"'  Regiment  of  the  Sea  " — in  1.573  ;  and  Thomas 
Blundeville  followed  in  1594  with  his  "  Exercises."  AVilliam 
Burrough,  by  his  "  Discourses  of  the  Magnet  and  Loadstone  " 
(1581)  ;  Robert  Norman,  by  his  "  New  Attractive " ;  and  Dr. 
Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  who,  in  1600,  lirst  propounded  the  theory 
that  the  earth  itself  is  a  magnet,  rendered  valuable  ancillary 
service :  and  Edward  Wright,  by  his  explanation,  or  ratlier  by 
his  .scientific  discovery,  of  the  principles  of  Mercator's  projection, 
made  himself  the  father  of  modern  marine  cartography.  But 
jjerhaps  as  really  useful  as  the  labours  of  any  of  these  was  the 
work  of  the  aforesaid, John  Davis,  the  navigator,  entitled  "The 
Seaman's  Secrets,"  and  first  published  in  1504.  The  hydrograpliy 
of  the  period  was  surprisingly  good.  Before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  all  the  harbours  and  estuaries  of  England  lia<l 
been  fiiirly  well  surveyed,  and  the  information  obtained  had 
been  embodied  in  charts  which  were  both  detailed  and  accurate. 
Activity  in  this  direction  was,  no  doubt,  furthi^red  by  the 
influence  and  example  of  the  Corporation  of  Truiity  House— a 
guild  which  had  become  powerful  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  which,  after  having  at  first  undertaken  many  other  duties, 
settled  down,  under  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  responsible 
authority  on  certain  questions  of  pilotage,  and  as  the  conservator 
of  the  buoys  and  beacons  of  the  coast. 

Pay  and  The  pay  of  the  officers  and  men  of  tlie  Navy  was  still  small. 

Pensions,     j^^   ^„-    ^j^^  j^^^,^^   j^j^j^   Admiral   himself  receive.l    but    £200 

ayear:  the  Vice-Admiral  £100;  a  captain  £30:  a  gunner  from 
4d.  to  Is.  a  day ;  a  car]ienter  8d.  a  day :  the  Pilot  to  the  Navy 
£20  a  year ;  the  Surveyor  of  Naval  Ordnance  £40  a  year ;  the 
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Treasurer  of  the  Navy  £60  los.  4d.  a  year ;  the  \'ictualler  of  the 
Navy  £58  a  year  ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Navy  £8S  (is.  sd. :  the  Clerk 
of  the  Storehouse  at  Depttord  £o2  IG.s.  4(1.  ;  and  ilie  Master  of 
Naval  Ordnance  £6G  18s.  4d.  (100  marks).  Nor  was  there  i'or 
officers  any  scheme  of  half-jiay  or  regular  ]iensions.  As  for  the 
seamen,  they  fared  little  better  in  the  matter  of  wages  than 
they  had  fared  iir  earlier  j)eriods,  and  they  did  not  always 
punctually  receive  even  what  was  due  to  them.  Their  ultimate 
interests  were,  however,  in  some  sort  provided  for  by  the  estab- 
lishment in  1590  of  the  benevolent  organisation  which  was 
known  as  the  Chest  at  Chatham.  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  then  Lord  High  Admiral,  was  the  prime  mover 
(with  Hawkins  and  Drake)  in  this  reform,  which  was  dictated  bj- 
the  consideration  '■  that  by  fre(|uent  employment  by  sea  for  the 
defence  of  this  kingdom  "...  divers  and  sundry  "  masters, 
mariners,  shipwrights,  and  seafaring  men,  by  reason  of  hurts 
and  maims  received  in  the  service,  are  driven  into  great  poverty, 
extremity  and  want,  to  their  great  discouragement."  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  perpetual  relief  should  be  provided 
for  such  cases  ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  it,  it  was  voluntarily 
arranged  that  every  man  and  boy  in  the  Navy  shoidd  regularly 
forfeit  to  the  fund  a  small  proportion  of  his  monthl}'  wages,  such 
contributions  to  be  from  time  to  time  placed  "  in  a  strong  chest 
with  live  locks  to  that  purpose  especially  provided."  The 
constitution  of  the  Chest  was  subsequently  amended  and  altered, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  were 
at  one  time  abused:  and,  down  to  a  quite  recent  period,  the 
benefit  societj^,  thus  set  on  foot  by  the  seamen  who  liad  com- 
manded against  the  Armada,  did  its  good  work  in  England. 
The  original  chest  itself  remains  to  this  day,  carefully  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Creenwich. 
The  It    is   scarcely    to    be    sujiposed    that    under   a    jjrincess    ol 

o°the'^       Elizabeth's  temperament   any  of  the   pretensions,  cither  of  the 
Flag,  Country  or   of  the   Crown,   were  voluntarily  surrendered  ,   and, 

naturally  enough,  the  proud  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  flag  was, 
by  her  officers,  insisted  upon  with  greater  determination  than 
ever  before.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  tolls  us  how  his  father,  the 
great  Sir  John,  once  enforced  this  claim.  A  Spanish  fleet  was 
on  its  way  to  fetch  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philip  11. ,  from 
Flanders.     Sir  John  Hawkins,  with  a   small    English   siiuadron, 
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lay  in  ( 'at  watoi- ;  and  \\\i-  Spani'-li  Adniiral,  inTix'iviiij^  liini 
thorc,  iicvertlieless  endeavouiX'd  to  pass  intu  IMynioutli  Sound 
with(int  jiayinL,'  tlie  usual  salute.  Sir  John  at,  once  ordered  tlie 
j^'unner  of  liis  own  slii[i  to  tire  at  the  Spaniard's  rigging,  and 
then,  no  notice  lieing  tak^n,  to  tire  at  the  Spaniard's  hull; 
whereupon  the  strangers  took  in  their  flags,  lowered  their  toj)- 
sails,  and  aucdiorcd.  I'lie  Admiral  presently  sent  an  otiieer  ol 
rank  to  carry  his  compliments  and  liis  remonstrances  to  Sir 
John,  who,  at  the  gangway,  refused  either  to  liear  or  to  admit 
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the  messenger,  and  bade  him  tell  his  chief  that,  having  neglected 
the  respect  due  to  the  Queen  of  England  in  her  seas  and  jiort, 
and  having  so  large  a  fleet  at  his  connnand,  he  nmst  not  expect 
to  lie  there,  but  mu.st  weigh  and  be  Lfone  in  twelve  hours  :  other- 
wise  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  so  treated,  his 
conduct  being  already  suspicious.  Receiving  the  message,  the 
Spanish  Admiral  in  person  Vv'ent  alongside  Sir  John's  flag.ship, 
the  Jesus  of  Luhp,cl\  Sir  John,  after  some  dcnmr,  consented  to 
speak  to  him  ;    and,  when   he   had    listened    to   a  long  expcjstu- 
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liition,  iiir<iriiie(l  the  Spuuiunl  that  lie  luid  niily  liimsolf  to 
blame,  and  indeed  spoke  so  Hnnly  and  couvinein!;-!}-  that  the 
foreigner  at  last  not  only  admitted  his  fault,  but  submitted  to  a 
penalty  which  Sir  John  imposed  upon  him.  The  flag  of  the 
])eriod  was  still  the  simple  red  cross  of  St.  George  upon  a  white 
ground — the  flag  which,  hoisted  on  board  ship  at  the  main,  is 
now  used  only  as  an  ensign  of  ranlc  by  a  British  admiral ;  but 
Elizabethan  ships-of-war,  although  they  alwa^'s  carried  the  St. 
Georo-e's  flaw,  and  ffeneralh-  carried  it  as  well  at  the  fore- 
topgallant-mast  as  at  the  mizzen-top-mast-  truck,  usually  wore 
other  flag.s  also.  A  contemporary  print  of  the  ^4/7,'  lioi/al,  flag- 
ship in  155.S  of  Charles,  Lord  Howai'd  of  Ettingham,  shows  her 
with  four  masts — the  fore-mast  and  after-mast  having  the  St. 
George's  flag  at  their  trucks,  the  mainmast  having  the  Royal 
Standard  (as  flag  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral),  and  the  third 
mast  having  a  flag  bearing  a  Tudor  Rose.  In  addition,  from  one 
enil  of  the  fore-topgallant-yard  flies  a  pennant-shaped  streamer 
bearing  a  lion  rampant  (perhaps  for  Fitzalan) :  from  the  foretop 
flies  a  similarly-shaped  streamer  bearing  an  anchor;  from  the 
maintop  flies  a  third  pennant  of  a  striped  ])attern;  and  from 
the  spritsail-yard  flies  aiK.ither  striped  pennant,  surcharged  witli 
a  St.  George's  Cross.  At  the  waist  apjiears  a  large  banner, 
having  on  it  the  Lord  High  Admiral's  private  arms. 
The  Mis  R  is  impossible  to  read  the  despatches  and  official    corre- 

ment^'of  spoudence  of  the  critical  Armada  year  without  being  strongly 
the  Navy,  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  miscarriage  of  the  Spanish 
attempt  was  due  nuich  more  to  the  devotion  of  the  English 
officers  and  seamen  afloat  than  to  the  forethought  of  the 
authorities  on  shore.  The  Navy  certainly  did  its  duty  glm-iously  ; 
but  the  administration  disgraced  itself  And  when  one  speaks 
of  the  administration  of  1.588,  one  means  the  Queen.  Her 
personal  penuriousness  kept  the  seamen  unpaid,  the  ships  ill- 
victualled,  and  the  magazines  inadequately  su]3plied.  On  the 
last  da}-  of  Jidy  Hawkins  wrote,  from  the  Yictorii  at  sea,  to 
AValsingham,  pointing  out  the  absohue  necessity  of  constant 
and  copious  supplies  of  anununition.  and  continuing: — "The 
men  have  been  long  unpaid  and  need  relief  I  pray  your 
Lordsliip  that  the  money  which  should  have  gone  to  Plymouth 
may  now  lie  sent  to  l)over.  August  is  now  coming  in,  and  this 
coast  will  spend  gromid   tackle,  cordage,  canvas,  and   provisions, 
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all  of  which  should  be  svut  to  Dover  in  tfooH  plenty."  On  the 
day  after  Easter  Day,  Howard  wrote  to  Jiuri^hk^y: — "I  thought 
good  to  remind  your  Lordship  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a 
better  provision  of  victuals  than  for  one  month.  ...  1  think 
"since  ever  there  were  ships  in  this  realm  it  was  never  lieard  of 
that  but  a  month's  victuals  was  prepared  for  to  victual  withal." 
On  May  18th,  the  Admiral  wrote  again  from  Plymouth: — '  We 
have  here  now  but  eighteen  days'  victuals,  and  there  is  none  to 
be  gotten  in  all  this  country ;  and  what  that  is,  to  mi  without  to 
sea,  your  Lordship  may  judge."  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  though 
we  starve,  we  will  push  forward  to  meet  the  enemy."  On  June 
19th,  he  wrote  a  touching  appeal  to  Walsingham.  "  For  the 
love  of  God,"  he  said,  "  do  not  let  her  Majesty  care  for  charges"; 
and,  a  few  daj's  later,  ho  besought  the  (^ueen  personally,  '■  for 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,"  to  rouse  her.self  to  the  miserable  ca.se 
of  the  gallant  men  who  were  guarding  her  honour  and  her 
throne.  When  provisions  and  anununition  did' reach  the  fleet 
they  appeared  only  in  grudging  cpiantities.'  Lidecd,  the  recol- 
lection of  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  her  splendid  defenders  at 
that  time  is  enough  to  make  a  cool  man's  blood  l.ioil.  In  that 
very  year  she  had  been  considering  a  proposal  whereby  she  could 
further  diminish  the  cost  to  herself  of  her  unpaid  and  underfed 
seamen,  by  giving  them  Hsh,  oil,  and  peas  instead  of  meat.  She 
could,  she  found,  in  that  way  cut  down  the  victualling  expenses 
by  one  half.  In  that  very  year,  too,  she  had  taunted  Sir 
Francis  Drake  with  having  used  too  nuich  powder  and  shot  in 
"  mere  practice."  If  her  devoted  officers  had  waited  for  her  to 
succour  them,  and  if  they  hail  not  purchased  out  of  their 
private  resources  supplies  for  their  ships,  the  fleet  could  not,  as 
a  whole  at  least,  have  ])roceeded  to  sea  at  all.  The  destitution 
occasioned  by  the  miserly  remissness  of  her  Majesty  nmst  have 

'  Prof.  Laughton  (Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  p.  Ivii.,  Navy  Records  Society.  18',)4)  says  :  — "The  Queen 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  victualling  of  the  fleet.  No  doubt  she  insisted  on 
rigid  economy  in  everything  ;  no  doubt  Burghley  and  Walsingham  knew  that 
their  accounts  would  be  subjected  to  a  strict,  probably  an  unsympathetic 
scrutiny,"  etc.  But  this  does  not  altogether  clear  Elizabeth.  The  charge  .against 
her  is  not  that  she  was  careful  in  legitimate  matters,  but  that,  knowing  of  the 
misery  of  her  seamen,  she  did  not  interfere  to  correct  it.  A  personal  sovereign 
of  Elizabeth's  type  cannot  like  a  modern  constitutional  monarch,  find  shelter 
behind  her  Ministers.  Moreover,  she  must  have  known  that  her  previous 
economies  risked  the  phy.sical  efficiency  of  the  men. 
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ini-ivascil.  it'  imlrcil  ii  iliil  nni  (H'i^inato,  tlic  ]ioiilciHi'  \vlii(:li 
rag'cd  in  ihi'  s(|U;i(lri'ii  :  ami,  In  ilir  sliaiiic  uf  Mli/alni  li,  it,  iiii:st, 
be  recorded  that,  neither  the  sick  nor  the  wounded — tiie  sufterers 
ill  her  eause — ever  rceeived  any  proper  care  or  treatment  at,  her 
cliaru'es.  I'lHzalirtli's  tlirat  rical  ajipearance  at  'I'lUiiii-y  is  apii-tiire 
that  has  al\va\s  tilii-d  a  larL;'e  space  in  the  pojndai-  I'Vc  'i'lic 
spectacle  of  t!ie  yi'cat  <^)ueen  endeavouring,  at  a  niiiniiui  nf 
uatinnal  crisis,  t,o  lioard  up  a  trw  pounds  at  the  sai-ritice  nl'  tlie 
lieahh  of  20,000  seamen  is  a  less  inspiring  one.  Vet  it  siiouhl 
not  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  other  is  remembered,  (ireater 
than  even  her  father,  she  was  meaner  than  even  her  grandfatlier- 

Yet,  ahhough  EHzabeth  was,  on  this  and  other  occasions.  England's 
parsimonious  to  the  verge  of  peril,  she  possessed  a  largt;  fund  of  po^^gr, 
statesinanhke  forethought,  and  she  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
being  served  tliroughout  her  long  reign  by  men  of  unrivalled 
ent(^r)n-ise  and  ability.  To  her  forethought  the  country  owes  the 
establishment  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  which  she  planted  on  the 
site  of  the  present  (hinwharf,  and  the  fortification.^  of  the 
iledway.  To  her  servants  the  countiy  owes  a  most  remarkable 
extension,  especially  in  the  Western  world,  of  Engii.sh  maritime 
influence.  Much  of  that  influence  was  secured  by  what,  judged  ' 
by  modern  canons,  must  be  regarded  as  illegitimate  and  piratical 
methods,  and  was  won  at  the  expense  of  Spain — a  ])o\ver  with 
which,  until  the  eve  of  the  sailing  of  the  Armada,  England  wa-s 
nominally  at  peace.  But  the  mformal  wars  wdiich,  almost  con- 
tinuousl}',  were  waged  by  English  adventurers  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  new  hemisphere,  were  waged  with 
e([ual  pertinacity  by  the  Spaniards,  Avho  thus  had  little  to 
complain  of  The  results  were  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain, 
and  all  to  the  advantage  of  England.  Apart  from  the  solid 
gains  which  we  won.  and  from  the  prestige  acquired,  we  profited 
in  various  minijr  ways  by  every  one  of  these  e.\])editions. 
England  liad  always  had  a  considerable  section  of  the  jiopulation 
inclined  to  a  life  of  adventure  and  peril.  Before  Elizabeth's 
day  th(!  tendencies  of  that  section  had,  in  peace  time,  generally 
found  scope  in  the  business  of  smuggling  or  piracy  in  home 
waters;  ami.  in  consequence,  the  narrow  seas  had  been  unsafe, 
and  the  revenues  had  suffered  greatly.  The  ojiening,  in  South 
and  Central  Amerii-a  and  in  the  I'acitic,  of  new  Helds  for  restless 
energy,  not  onl}'  drew   away  from  home   numbers  of  turbulent 
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spirits,  but  also,  in  coiirsu  of  time,  rctnruud  llifiii,  infused  with 
discipline,  hardened  by  peril,  tempered  by  experience,  and  trans- 
formed into  splendid  seamen.  iforeovcr,  those  of  them  wlio 
came  back  after  having  done  well  fur  themselves — and  tluy 
were  man}' — reverted  no  more  to  their  old  irregular  courses. 
They  may  have  been,  and  sometimes  certainly  were,  unscru- 
pulous fellows  enough  while  at  sea  in  the  presence  of  a  Spaniard. 
On  their  own  Devonshire  slopes  they  were  lionest  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.  And,  if  the  lust  for  adventure  still  inspired 
them,  it  was  open  to  them,  during  the  latter  jiart  of  the  reign, 
to  enter  the  Queen's  service,  and  to  fight  Spaniai'ds  to  their 
heart's  content  uixli^r  the  sanction  of  regularly  i-ec(.)gniseil 
hostilities. 

The  piracies  of  the  Elizabethan  sea  heroes  luust,  almost  fmui 
the  commencement  of  the  reign,  have  lieen  excessively  galling 
to  Spain,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  so  proud  and  warlike  a 
country  should  have  delayed  until  1-588  before  undertaking 
official  reprisals  of  any  seri<jus  kiufl.  During  his  second  voyage, 
begun  in  1.564,  John  Hawkins  (p.  (j75)  more  than  once,  at  the 
sword's  point,  obliged  the  Spaniards  of  what  is  now  Venezuela 
to  trade  with  him  ujion  his  own  terms,  his  usual  method  being 
to  march  a  hundred  of  his  ruffians,  fully  armed,  into  any  town 
that  sought  to  levy  duties  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  During 
his  third  voyage,  begun  in  1.567,  he  pursued  the  same  violent 
policy.  At  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  where  trade  was  prohibited,  he 
landed  200  men,  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  had  his  own  way. 
At  San  Juan  de  l^lloa,  where  he  actually  took  credit  to  himself 
for  not  falling  upon  and  seizing  a  Spanish  treasure  Heet,  he 
occupied  and  fortified  an  island  in  Spanish  territory,  and  behaved 
in  so  arbitrary  a  fashion  as  to  induce  the  Sjjaniards  to  attack 
him.  It  is  possible  that  the  Spaniards  behaved  badly,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  guilty  of  many  cruelties,  but  the  provo- 
cation given  was  most  flagrant.  A  little  later,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  the  pretence  that  it  ^\as  contraband  of  war,  had 
seized  a  large  sum  of  money  destined  for  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
when  it  was  generally  believed  that,  in  revenge,  Alva  and  the 
King  of  Spain  were  endeavouring  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  England, 
Enghsh  cruisers  put  to  sea  in  such  numbers  to  prey  upon  Spanish 
commerce,  and  did  so  much  damage  that  the  Queen,  fearing  to 
be  involved  in  open  war,  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  she 
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forbiule,  iKii  s(i  iniirli  ilir   ili]iiT(hir,iiiiis  ;is  ilic  purchase  l)v  her 
subjects  of  the   |)ruceecl.s  of  them. 

Drake's  o])eniti()iis  au'iiinst  S[)aiii   were  diclutud   in   the  lirst  Drake, 
instance    bv    ])ers(inal   considerations   only.      He    had   lost  his 
foriiiiic  in  Hawkins'  iliinl  voyaye,  and, aware  of  the  impossibiHty, 
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tui  arransje- 


and  j)erhaps  of  the  unreasonableness,  of  any  peacel 
nicnt  whereby  he  niight  obtain  compensation,  he  made  the  work 
of  securing,'  satisfaction  by  force  the  business  of  his  life  for  many 
years.  He  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  pretend  that  his  pro- 
ceedings were  legal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  discreetly  kept  his 
])rojects  secret.  But  he  was  no  worse  than  many  other  adven- 
lurers  of  his  dav-      The    first   craft  he  met  witli  after  his  arrival 
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Oxenbam. 


Fenton. 


in  Aiiiei'ican  waters  in  1572  was  the  pirate  hark  of  James  Kawse, 
who  had  just  captured  a  Spanish  caravel  and  sloop,  and  who 
was  t^lad  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  tlie  expedition.  It  is 
impossible  to  defend  Drake's  descent  on  Nonibre  do  Dios,  his 
innumerable  captures  on  land  and  sea,  and  his  various  higli- 
handed  proceeding's :  but  it  is  equally  inijiossible  not  to  admire 
his  undaunted  boldness  and  never-failing  resource. 

AVhiie  Drake  was  preparing  for  a  new  exiiedition,  Joliu 
Oxenham  liorrowed  the  great  freebooter's  mantle,  and  in  1575 
lying  near  the  Pearl  Islands,  took  two  rich  )jlate  ships.  He 
might  have  got  away  with  his  prizes,  but  his  own  in(lis(.'.retions 
led  to  his  capture,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  and  all  those 
of  his  associates  who  were  taken,  except  some  boys,  were  con- 
demned as  pirates.  Andrew  Barker  was  another  of  those  who, 
while  Drake  was  making  ready  for  more  serious  ojierations, 
harried  Spain.  He  captured  several  valuable  prizes,  ;uid  would 
have  returned  with  his  gains  had  not  his  followers  nuUinied  and 
allowed  him  to  fall  into  Sjianish  hands. 

William  Cox  suci-eeded  to  the  command,  and  took  the  town 
of  Truxillo;  but  he  lost  one  of  his  ships  in  bad  weather,  and 
when  he  returned  to  England  he  was  niit  much  better  off  than 
he  had  been  at  his  departiu'C.  Drake,  in  his  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation, was  more  tj'ramrical  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
He  seized  Portuguese  as  well  as  Spanish  vessels,  he  sacked 
towns,  he  robbed  private  individuals,  he  despoiled  churches. 
Kc  made  him.self  master  of  more  gold  and  silver  than  suthced 
to  ballast  his  ship,  and  when  he  reached  England  he  was 
favoured  by  the  (iHieen.  Put  there  were  not  a  few  personages 
of  consequence  wdio,  regarding  Drake  as  little  better  than  a 
common  cut-throat,  declined  to  countenance  him  :  and  even  the 
Queen  was  constrained  to  make  some  kind  of  reparation  when 
Drake's  enormities  were  formally  brought  to  her  notice  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  although  in  her  public  language  she 
defended  him. 

Edward  Fenton,  in  15.S2-83,  headed  another  expedition  which 
was  essentially  piratical  Drake's  expedition  of  1585-8(3  was  less 
so,  for  although  he  went  mainly  for  his  own  protit,  and  although 
there  was  as  3'et  no  war  between  England  and  Sj^ain,  the  great 
seaman  carried  with  him  regular  letters  of  reprisals.  George, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and   lialeigh,  in  ISSti,  were,  however,  as 
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frank  pinilcs  at  licari  as  liail  ever  set  sail  iVom  Kiii,'lisli  liarlioiirs, 
and  (4'  all  tlicse  woilhics  it  may  lio  said  that  with  them  personal 
gain  and  love  of  excitemuni-  provided  stronger  prom])tings  tiian 
patriotism  or  a  sense  of  right,  lint,  while  we  condciini  thi'ir 
motives  and  many  of  their  actions,  we  nuisl  not  forget  that  they 
trained  a  s[)lendiil  set  of  fighting  .seamen  for  the  eountry,  and 
established  traditions  of  steadfast  courage  which  have  ever  since 
insjiired  t.he  British  Navy.  Nor  were  their  exploits  oftm  tainted 
with  deliberate  cruelty. 

The  naval  resources  of  tin/  kingdom  luTanic  tin'  subject  ol    England's 

.  ,  .  1-1  Naval 

two   very   interestmg  iiKjuu'ies    m    the    years  mimediately   pre-   Resources. 

ceding  the  attempt  of  the  Armada.  ( )ne,  made  in  l-lN-'i.  was, 
in  ett'ect,  a  census  of  the  seafaring  population  of  iMigbunb 
exchisive  of  Wales.  It  showed  that  there  W(;re  then  1,4.^4 
masters,  11. 5 15  mariners, ■2,299  Kshernien,  arid  !)57  Thames  wherry- 
men,  or  in  all  1(1,2-").')  jtersons  who  were,  in  some  sort,  aceustomed 
to  the  sea.  The  other,  made  in  lo87-8.S,  was  a  computation 
compiled,  by  means  of  certificates,  of  the  number  of  sliips  in 
Enghxnd.  It  showed  that  there  \vere  1.S2  vessels  of  100  tons 
and  upwai'ds,  ISO  of  SO  but  less  than  100  tons,  and  1,.S92  of  h/ss 
than  SO  tons,  or  in  all  1,7.);").  London,  with  129,  headed  the  list 
of  towns;  Norfolk,  with  241,  the  list  of  counties.  The  Cimiue 
Forts,  it  is  curious  to  note,  were  returned  as  possessing  220 
ve-ssels,  not  one  of  which,  however,  was  of  SO  tons  or  upwards 

The  charges  of  the  navy  at  this  most  critical  period  of  its  Naval 
history  were,  even  if  full  allowance  be  made  for  the  then  ^^^es. 
relati\ely  high  purchasing  power  of  money,  astonishingly  small. 
In  the  year  of  the  Armada  the  total  payments  were  only 
,£90,837  2s.  2|d.  In  the  eleven  years  ending'  with  15SS  the}- 
were  no  more  than  £248,996  14s.  9d.,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
period  the  treasurer  had    a  balance  in    hand   of  above  £4,(i00. 

The  classification  of  men-of-war  into  "rates,"  or  their  special  Proposed 
■        I      •  1  ■      I'l       i"      1  •      Naval 

adaptation  for  particular  duties,  was  not  attempted  in  Elizabeth  s  Keforms. 

reign:    but  in  the  closing  years  of   the  si.\teenth  century  Sir 

Robert  Dudley,  commonly  called  Duke  of  Northumberland,  jiiit 

forward  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Heet  upon  principles 

the  general  outlines  of  which  were  long  after  his  death  adopted. 

He  proi)osed  the  building  of  vessels  of  seven  types,  of  wiiieh 

the  first  was  the  galleon,  of  two  complete  gun  decks,  carrying  80 

guns;  the  second,  the  ramb.u-go.  with  one  complete  covered  gun 
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deck,  earning  58  guns:  the  tliird,  tliu  galizabni,  carrying  4.S 
g;ms ;  the  fourth,  the  frigate,  carr3'ing  'Mi  guns ;  the  tifth.the  galley, 
to  be  propelled  b}'  sweeps,  and  to  carry  only  a  few  heavy  guns; 
the  sixth,  the  galerata  ;  and  the  seventh,  the  passa-volante.  His 
first  four  classes  became,  roughly  speaking,  the  first  four  classes 
of  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  the  Commonwealth  period. 
Sir  Robert  caused  to  be  built  for  himself  a  small  specimen  of 
liis  proposed  galleon,  and  made  a  satisfactory  voyage  to  India  in 
her  in  15!»4:  but  he  did  not  carry  his  ]jrojected  reforms  further, 
and  most  of  his  ideas  remained  in  a  purely  theoretical  condition 
at  the  day  of  his  death.  They  no  doubt  inspired  some  of  the 
great  constructors  who  followed  him,  and  although  it  may  be 
admitted  tliat  many  of  his  plans  were  mistaken,  it  nmst  be  con- 
fessed that  many  were  also  singularly  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  that  all  were  well  reasoned  out  and  solidly  leased  upon  such 
rude  general  principles  of  marine  architecture  as  were  then 
known.  To  hhn  certainly  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first 
publicly  advocated  the  Ixiilding  of  war-ships  suited  for  the 
various  services  for  which  experience  had  already  begun  to  show 
that  war-ships  were  reipiired.  He  first  grasped  the  ideas  which 
to-day  give  us  vessels  with  the  characteristic  qualities  of  battle- 
ships, cruisers,  gun-vessels,  and  despatch-vessels. 


CHARLES 

RAYMOND 

BEAZLEY. 

Exploration 

under 

Elizabeth. 


English  exploration  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  main 
lines  of  national  progress.  It  is  no  longer  a  by-path  of  our 
history ;  it  is  more  and  more  plainly  connected  with  that 
essential  development  of  English  life  on  which  our  empire 
depended  and  depends.  For  it  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  New  World  in  East  and  West,  by  sea 
and  land,  was  fully  revealed  to  our  countrymen,  as  it  had 
been  disclosed  to  Italians  and  Portuguese,  to  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  same  century :  the  excite- 
ment, the  hopes  and  fears,  the  boundless  expectations,  the 
astonishing  achievements  which  had  gone  to  in.spire  the  heroic 
ag-e  of  the  countrymen  of  Columbus  and  Cortez,  of  Da  (iama 
and  Magellan,  were  all  realised  over  again  by  the  islanders  of 
the  Protestant  North.  Cnder  Elizabeth  our  forefathers  entered 
into  the  fulness  of  the  national  Renaissance  for  which  they  had 
been  slowly  educated  since  the  Tudor  dynasty  began. 
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Til  I'lillmv  llukliiyi's  (iwii  divisions  as  we  have  lol lowed  liifiii 
before,  we  Ir.ive  lo  look  at  the  e.\]xinsion  of  England  in  three 
directions — to  S.  and  S.E.,  to  N.  and  N.E.,  and  to  W  On  all 
these  sides  the  advance  made  under  Elizabeth  is  so  great  as  to 
dwarf  all  earlier  efforts,  though  it  is  on  the  American  or 
Western  siile  that  the  development  is  most  striking,  novel,  and 
suggestive.  Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  results  hardly  less 
tremendous  were  involved  in  the  Eastern  ventures  of  the  reign: 
if  between  1578  and  15M5  the  tirst  steps  were  taken  towiu'ds  the 
settlement  of  those  English  colonies  which  at  last  became  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  charter  of  KiOO  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company  is  no  less  clearly  the  beginning  of  the 
English  empire  in   India. 

The  tirst  English  voyages  round  tlie  globe,  the  discovery  of 
the  North  Cape  of  Eurojie,  of  the  White  Sea,  and  of  the  empire 
of  Muscovy  or  of  Knssia,  the  opening  of  Persia,  Tartary,  and 
Malabar  to  English  trade,  the  immense  extension  of  English 
connneree  and  enterprise  on  the  Mediterranean  and  African 
coasts,  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  in  the  Guinea  slave- 
market,  the  partial  successes  and  daring  achievements  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  in  the  enterprises  of  a  N.E.  or  N.W.  passage  to 
<_'arbay.  are  of  only  less  importance  than  the  beginnings  of  the 
American  colonies  and  the  Indian  dominion:  and,  taken  together 
with  these,  they  explain  perhaps  better  than  anything  else, 
except  (nu-  literatni-e,  why  the  age  of  Elizabeth  means  more  to 
England  than  any  other  epoch.  The  victory  over  Spain  and  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  the  glory  of  the  Armada  year,  is  itself  the 
outcome  of  the  nation's  development  upon  and  over  sea,  as 
much  as  of  a  healthy,  a  su]5remely  active  Hie  at  home.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  England  tirst  saw  what  it  could  do — first 
laid  hold  of  imperial  ambition. 

I.  First,  of  voj-ages  to  S.  and  S.E.,  we  have  that  of  Robert  Africa. 
IJaker  to   Guinea   in    October,    ].5(i2,    described    in    form   of   a 
rhyming  (dironicle,'  which  tells   the  stciry  of  the  negro  robberies 

'  Wliich  <lii)ws  till-  iiovi-lty  even  then  of  this  coast  and  it,<  nejiroes  to  Enfjli.--h 
sailors  ; — 

■•  Ai.il  r.pwnii;  loii^,  at  lasl  lint  all  as.  Ijlack  .as  dials. 

A  1  iver  we  f.spy    .    .     .  Tlieir  laplaid  cauie  to  liic 

Ami.  entering  in,  we  see  As  naked  as  my  nail, 

A  nunilier  of  black  roilIs.  Not  liavinf;  wit  or  honesty 

Whose  likeness  seemed  men  to  be  To  cover  once  his  tail." 
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of  the  wliito  moil's  lll(•l■(•ll:ul(lis(^  ,'111(1  the  desperate  fi;,rlit  tliat 
ensued  in  some  imnaiiied  rixer  of  tlie  Guinea  coast.  in  liis 
second  voyage  (Nov.,  l.)(i:ii  JJaker  reached  La  ilina,  and  heard 
the  nativos  talk  Portuguese:  hut  he  was  separated  t'rom  las 
ships,  and  passed  some  time  in  miserable  captivity  among  the 
negroes.' 

i'ulilic  interest  in  the  proti table  gold  and  blacks  of  (Iniiiea 
was  not  allowed  to  slacken.  On  .luly  11,  15(i4,  there  was  a 
meeting  at  Sir  William  Gora,rds  home  "  for  the  setting-forth 
of  a  voyage  "  to  that  coast,  "  the  success  of  which,"  we  are  told, 
"in  part  appeareth  by  certain  relations  extracted  out  of  the 
second  voyage  of  Sir  John  Hawkins"  in  1564.  The  "success," 
however,  was  not  without  a  check,  one  of  the  vessels  being 
blown  up,  and  the  flagship,  the  MinimK  beaten  off  with  loss  b}' 
the  "  Portugals." 

Passing  by  the  voyages  of  Fenner  and  others,-  our  next 
memorial,  the  letter  of  Thomas  Stevens  from  (ina  (1-579), 
mentions  English  pirates  cruising  oti'  Madeira  and  the  Canaries, 
who  attacked  the  Portuguese  s?hip  in  whicli  Stevens  was  sailing  ; 
describes  the  great  rolling  seas  off  the  Cape  of  Tempests  or 
Good  Hope, — "  the  point  so  famous  and  feared  of  all  men  " ; 
and  distinguishes  two  routes  to  India  from  Natal, — -one  I)}-  the 
channel  of  Mozambique  "  where  ships  refresh  themselves,"  the 
other  outside  Madagascar  (St.  Lawrence  Island)  when  the  .season 
is  too  advanced  for  the  other  course. 
The  111  the  iloditerranean  the  Turkey  trade  was  steadily  pressed 

f^-^llT  forward  under  Elizabeth,  as  under  Henry  YIII.  In  June,  l."iSO, 
the  Charter  of  Liberties  to  English  merchants  in  Turkey  i.s 
formally  issued  ;    a  year  later,  certain    disorders  committed  by 

'Already,  in  l.'ilil.  the  veteran  .xeiuiiau  Jolin  Lok  hail  lieen  orden-rl  by  tlie 
"  \^■  or.shipf  111  Gompanj-  of  Slerchaiit  Adventurers  to  Guinea  "  to  "  procure  to 
understand  what  river.s  and  liarbours  there  be  there.  a)id  to  make  a  plan  thereof, 
and  to  learn  what  commodities  helonir  to  the  jilaces  touched  at."  But  tliis  voyaij;e 
was  put  off. 

-  The  worthj-  enterprise  of  .Tolm  Fox.  in  delivering  2(ili  Christians  out  of 
the  captivity  of  the  Turks  at  Alexandria  (Jan.  li,  l."i77),  can  only  be  mentioned 
here,  though  it  is.  as  a  story,  one  of  the  most  stirrin<;'  and  brilliant  of  this 
time  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  interestinp-  '•  Embassage  of  Edmund  Hogan 
to  Morocco"  (l."i77)  is  only  to  be  noticed  for  the  evidence  it  gives  of  Spanish 
intrigues  to  prevent  any  such  new  o])enings  uf  English  enterprise,  and  of 
previous  English  broils  with  thr  liarbary  Corsairs  and  the  Emjieror  of 
Morocco. 
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Kiinlisli  iVei 'In "iters  in  t,lu'  l^evaiit  are  to  In'  reilrcsscil  ;  at  tho 
same  time  occurs  the  voyage  of  Lawrnuc  Alilcrscy  to  Jerusulein 
and  Tri|)olis. 

Furtlior  cvidi'iicc  lur  tliis  Mi'ditcrranoaii  ciilcriirisc  is  i;i\-cii 
lis  li\'  llakliiyt's  "  Notes  on  llic  Trade  of  Ali;ier.s  and  Alex- 
andria." In  Algiers,  we  are  told,  the  surest  lodging  lor  a 
Christian  is  in  a  .lew's  house:  "for  if  he  have  any  hurt,  the 
•lew  shall  make  it  good  ;  so  he  taketh  great  care  of  the 
Christian." 

Once  more,  the  journeys  of  Mr. 
John  Newberie  tell  a  stor}'  of  Eng- 
lish intercourse,  not  only  with  the 
Levant,  but  with  lands  as  far  distant 
as  Bengal.  Xewbcrie  started  fnmi 
Falmouth,  March  11th,  15S.'{,  anil 
reached  Syria  in  Jlay.  His  chief 
purpose  was  trade,  and  for  this  he 
found  Aleppo  an  excellent  centre,  as 
he  sends  word  by  George  Gill,  purser 
of  the  Tiger.  But  at  Babylon  he 
becomes  more  despondent  as  to  com- 
mercial prospects.  Beyond  Bab^don 
his  route  lay  through  Bassoi'a  to 
Oruuiz,  where  he  writes  "  from  out 
of  prison,  for  that,  as  they  say,  I 
brought  letters  from  Don  Antonio," 
the  Pretender  to  the  Portuguese 
Crown,  just  annexed  by  Philip  II. 
Sent  on  to  Goa  to  answer,  before 
the  Viceroy,  the  various  charges 
brought  against  him,  Newbei'ie  met  Thomas  Stevens,  now  a 
professed  Jesuit,  who  procured  his  release  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  Archbishop,  and  enabled  him  to  start  a  flourishing 
trade  in  jVIalabar.  With  Newberie  was  also  discharged  the 
famous  Ralph  Fitch,  who  tells  us  the  whole  story  of  their 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  Italian  rivals  ;  "  for  the  Italians," 
he  adds,  "are  our  great  enemies  for  this  trade." 

Fitch  reappears  later :    for  the  jDresent  we  must  return  to 
the  Levant  voyages,  recorded  under  the  year  15.S(),  of  Evesham 
and    x\ldersey,   whose   accounts   of  the  wonders   of  Egypt  are 
136 
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especiall}^  interesting.  Alexandria  Evesham  fomrd  "an  old 
thing  decayed  and  ruinated,  all  vaulted  undei'neath  for  pro- 
vision of  fresh  water,  Avhicli  conieth  once  a  year  out  of  one 
of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  called  Nilus."  The  Court  of 
Pharaoh's  Castle  reminds  him  of  Gresham's  New  Exchange  in 
London:  the  Pyramids  are  one  of  the  nine  wonders  of  the 
world,  "  built,  as  it  were,  like  a  pointed  diamond,  four  square^ 
and  the  height  of  them,  to  our  judgment,  doth  surmount  twice 
the  height  of  Paul's  steeple  "  ;  in  Cairo  itself  is  "  great  store 
of  merchandise  out  of  the  East  India."  Aldersey,  after  giving 
us  his  measurements  for  Pharaoh's  needle,  and  "  Pompey  his 
pillar,"  discourses  pleasantly  of  "Joseph's  House,  a  sump- 
tuous thing  j'et  standing,  having  a  place  to  walk  in  of  fifty-six 
mighty  pillars,  all  gilt  with  gold,"  and  describes  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  witness-box  the  breadth  and  height  of  the 
Pyramids :  "  Every  of  the  squares  as  long  as  a  man  may  shoot 
a  iTjving  arrow,  and  us  high  as  a  church." 

But  the  English  merchants  had  to  tight  for  their  position 
in  the  Mediterranean;  as  the  pirate  warfare  of  Spanish  and 
English  mariners  deepened  in  the  open  and  legitimate  struggle 
of  two  nations,  the  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
became  more  and  more  hazardous.' 
Eidred's  ^he  voyage  of  John  Eldred  to  Babylon  and  Bassora  brings 

Journey  to  •/    o  ./       ^  <^ 

Babylon.  US  back  to  the  story  of  John  Ncwberie  and  Ealph  Fitch. 
Starting  from  London  in  their  company  upon  "  Shrove  ilonday," 
he  separated  from  them  in  Syria,  May  1st,  1583,  and  traded 
some  time  in  Tripolis,  a  city  "  about  the  bigness  of  Bristol," 
where  all  Engli.shmen  had  to  "  abide  in  one  houise  Avith  their 
Consul,  as  is  the  use  of  all  other  Christians  of  several  nations." 
From  Tripolis,  Eldred  went  (May  21st,  15N.S)  with  a  caravan 
over  Lebanon  to  Aleppo,  and  then  embarked  (May  81st)  upon 
the  Euphrates  at  Birrah.  After  a  month's  journey  he  "  took 
land"  again,  and  crossed  a  short  desert  to  New  Babylon.  The 
voyage  had  to  be  made  in  flat-bottomed  boats  for  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water.     Li   the  desert,  our  traveller  saw  the  ruins 

'  Thus,  in  1.58r>  we  have  a  "  true  report  of  a  worthy  fight  lastiiifr  five 
hours,  performed  in  the  voyage  from  Turkey  bj'  five  .ships  of  Lontion  against 
eleven  galleys  and  two  frigates  of  Spain,  at  Pantaleria,  within  the  Straits." 
The  English  vessels,  though  '■  intending  only  a  merchant's  voyage,''  are  now 
armed  to  the  teeth;  and  their  success  in  the  Nearer  was  now  leading  to  more 
frequent  ventures  in  the  Further  East. 
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of  the  iincioiiL  city,  with  the  "Old  Tower  ot  llalMh  ahnost  as 
high  as  the  stonework  of  Paul's  steeple  in  Lniidon."  New 
Babylon  on  th(^  Tigris  ho  found  to  be  a  "  ])la(H>  of  great  traffic 
and  a  thoroughfare  from  the  East  Indies  to  Aleppo,  furnished 
with  victuals  from  Mosul,  called  Nineveh  in  old  time,  which  are 
brought  on  rafts  borne  n[)on  bladders  of  goats'  skins."  In  15S4 
Eldred  was  in  Bassora,  "  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  having 
a  good  port,  where  come  monthly  ships  fi-om  ( )rnuiz,  with 
Indian  merchandise,  which  ships  are  sewn  together  with  cord 
maile  of  the  bark  of  date-trees,  having  no  kind  of  iron-work, 
save  only  their  anchors."  Here  he  heard  of  Newberie's  arrest, 
and  after  Hnishing  his  business  in  Bassora,  struggled  up  the 
river  for  forty-four  days  to  liabylon,  and  thence  made  his  way 
back  to  Aleppo  overland,  with  a  caravan  of  i't)ur  thousand 
camels,  noticing  on  his  way  the  "  S])rings  of  Tar"  or  bitumen, 
near  the  Euphrates."  ' 

He  returned  to  Enirland  early  in  the  Armada  year,  but  ntoh  in 
Ivalph  Fitch,  who  had  left  London  with  him  in  1583,  did  not  indies. 
reappear  at  home  till  1591.  Accompanying  Newberie  from 
Aleppo  to  Urnmz,  and  from  Ornmz  to  Goa,  the  follower  went 
far  beyond  his  leader,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen 
who  visited  for  trade  or  any  other  object,  Bengal,  Malacca, 
and  "  all  the  coast  of  the  East  India."  His  account,  of  no 
small  value  in  connection  with  the  great  exploring  movement 
of  his  countrymen  at  this  time,  and  containing  some  of  the 
earliest  English  first-hand  notices  of  the  further  East,  is  not 
without  some  of  the  spice  of  quick  and  humorous  observation.^ 

Beaching  ( )rmuz,  "  down  the  Gulf  of  Persia  in  a  ship  made 
of  boards  sewed   together   with   thread  of  the  husk  of  cocoas," 

1  After  this,  lii.s  first  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Eldreil  not  only  made 
two  more  journeys  to  Babylon  on  Ijusiness,  liut,  "  as  one  de.sirous  to  see  the 
country,"  travelled  to  Antiooh,  Joppa.  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  "of 
which  places,  because  others  have  publisheil  large  discourses,  I  surcease  to 
write." 

-  Ag-ainst  the  Arab  thieves  of  the  Euphrates  he  tells  us,  "  A  friin  is  good, 
for  they  do  fear  it  much."  He  heartily  despised  the  Brahmins  of  India, 
■'a  kind  of  crafty  people  worse  than  the  Jews,"  and  their  images,  "some  like 
beasts,  some  like  men.  and  some  like  the  Devil";  still  more  the  Fakirs — 
"prating  and  disseml)ling  hypocrites"  to  whom  India  was  much  given.  One 
such  he  saw  "  sitting  upon  a  horse  in  the  market-place,"  who  '•  made  a,s 
though  he  slept;"  the  people  "took  him  for  a  great  man,  but  sure  he 
was  a  lazy  lubber." 
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Fiteh  tells  us  about  the  gi"eat  rortuguese  emporium — "  the 
dryest  island  in  the  world,  with  nothing  growing  in  it  but 
only  salt." 

On  the  way  to  Goa  he  notices  Diu,  near  the  modern  Bombay, 
then  "  the  strongest  town  that  the  Portugals  have  in  these 
parts,"  and  passing  by  Chaul,  still  on  the  same  journey,  he 
relates  in  a  half-bewildered  manner  the  strange  customs  of  the 
natives :  the  veneration  of  the  cow,  the  horror  of  killing  any 
living  thing,  the  practice  of  suttee,  the  burning  of  the  dead. 

At  Goa,  "  the  most  principal  city  that  the  Portugals  have 
in  India."  Fitch  found  things,  in  spite  of  the  kind  offices  of 
Father  Stephens,  so  dangerous  that  he  "  determined  presently 
to  seek  liberty  rather  than  for  ever  to  be  a  slave,"  and  so,  on 
the  5th  April,  1585,  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  Deccan,  and 
made  his  waj-  by  Golconda,  "  where  be  the  Diamonds  of  the 
Old  Water,"  to  Agra  and  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul  at 
Futtehpur.  Both  these  cities  he  thought  "  much  greater  than 
London":  they  inflamed  his  desire  to  see  more;  and  while 
Newberie  started  for  Lahore,  "  determining  thence  to  go  for 
Persia,"  he  gladly  obeyed  his  superior's  order  to  visit  Bengal 
and  Pegu,  and  sailed  down  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hoogly.  Merchants  from  China  and  Tartary, 
Fitch  tells  us,  were  to  be  seen  in  n,umbers  down  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  the  latter  "  apparelled  with  woollen  clothes  and 
hats,  white  hosen  and  boots  of  Muscovy  or  Tartaria." 

Li  Pegu  we  hear  of  the  lake  dwellings,  the  palanquins,  the 
houses  built  on  piles,  the  boat-huts,  and  the  white  elephants 
of  the  natives  and  their  king.  Travelling  inland,  Fitch  juet 
another  concourse  of  Chinese  merchants ;  but  though  now  so 
near,  he  did  not  go  on  to  the  Celestial  empire.  Turning  south 
to  Malacca,  he  saw  there  the  famous  fort  built  by  Albiicpiercpie 
in  1512-13,  and  noticed  with  some  surprise  the  immense  energy 
and  vast  expenditure  of  the  Portuguese  in  maintaining  their 
East  Indian  trade  and  empire. 

On  March  29th,  1588,  Fitch  turned  back  from  Malacca,  his 
furthest  point,  and  slowly  made  his  way  first  to  Pegu  and 
Bengal,  then  to  Ceylon,  where  he  seems  to  have  seen  the 
Portuguese  fort  at  Colombo,  and  to  Malabar,  where  he  tells  us 
"how  pepper  groweth,"  and  how  the  Nairs,  or  fighting  caste 
of  Calicut,  "  have   always   wars   with  the  Portugals."     Thence 
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he  retraced  his  steps  to  Onmiz,  tlie  Euphrates,  and  Aleppo, 
making  a  special  journey  to  visit  Mosul,  "  near  to  Nineveh,  all 
ruinated  and  desti-oj^ed,"  and  arriving  again  in  England  on 
April  i:!)th,  1591,  after  eight  years  of  absence. 

The  last  of  these  voyages  to  S.  and  S.E.'  which  need  bo 
noticed  here  is  that  of  Raymond  and  Lancaster  roinid  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1591 ;  and  we  may  add  a  mention  of 
the  naval  expeditions  to  the  West  African  coast,  and  to  the 
"  South  quarters  of  the  world  outside  the  Straits,"  especially 
in  1589,  1590,  and  1591,  which  gave  England  the  heroic  episode 
of  the  last  fight  of  Richard  Grenville  in  the  Revevgc 

Ralph  Fitch  had  won  a  name  chiefly  by  overland  travel ; 
Raymond  and  Lancaster's  venture  was  entirely  maritime. 
Leaving  Plymouth  on  April  10th,  1591,  they  made,  like  Cabral 
in  1500,  a  wide  sweep  westward  to  Brazil  to  avoid  the  currents 
of  the  African  coast,  doubled  the  Cape  with  some  difficulty 
after  a  meeting  with  "  certain  black  savages,  very  brutish,  who 
would  not  stay,"  and  were  then  nearly  wrecked  upon  the 
shoals  of  Madagascar,  but  just  saved  by  a  bright  moonlight 
night. 

After  touching  at  some  of  the  Moorish  settlements  along 
jthe  East  African  coast,  the  English  crew  found  rest  and  shelter 
at  Zanzibar,  in  spite  of  the  treachery,  the  "  false  and  spiteful 
dealing-  of  the  Portuo'als,"  and  thence  "  set  forward  for  the 
East  India,"  steering  for  Cape  Comorin,  "  the  headland  of  the 
Main  of  Malabar,"  meaning  there  to  lie  off  and  on  for  ships 
from  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Malacca,  China,  and  Japan,"  which  ships 
are  of  exceeding  wealth."  In  May,  1592,  they  reached  the 
Cape ;  by  June  1  they  were  close  upon  Sumatra,  when  winter 
came  upon  them  "  with  nmch  contagious  weather,"  and  the}^ 
had   to  lie   up   till   the   end   of    August.     Then  sailing  on  to 

'  A  very  large  number  are  recorded  in  Hakluyt's  collection  which  contain 
points  of  interest,  but  which  must  be  omitted  here,  as  there  is  only  space  to 
notice  repi'esentative  journeys.  But  cf.  the  narratives  of  William  Huddle's 
vo,yage  in  inss,  of  James  Welsh's  in  1.590,  of  Raynold's  and  Daniel's  in  1.J91, 
of  Burrough's  in  the  same  year,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Cum'oerland's  fleet  in  lail-t 
— all  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Also  the  Levantine  journeys  of  Henry 
Austell  in  1586,  of  Richard  Wrag  in  I.")'.)."),  with  their  glowing  descriptions  of 
Stamboul,  '•  to  be  preferred  before  all  the  cities  of  Europe."  the  patents  of 
1588  for  the  Guinea  trade,  of  1585  for  the  Barbary  commerce,  and  the  em- 
bassage of  Hem'y  Roberts,  with  the  consequent  edicts  and  documents,  to 
Morocco  in  the  same  year,   1585-6. 
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Malacf-a,  they  look  a  rifli  jj-alloon,  laden,  ainoiiLr  olln'i-  tliimrs, 
with  "  counterfeit  stones  I'nmi  Venice,  to  deceive  tlie  rude 
Indians    witlial." 

Keturniug  to  (\n'lon,  LancasliT  was  forct'd  liy  liis  nu-n  to 
take  adwintage  of  a  current  "tliat  would  set  them  ofl'  to  the 
southward  from  all  known  kuid,"  and  to  make  a  straiglit 
course    for  England   by   the  Cajir   uf  (lood  Ho]ie.     Prolonged 
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calms  near  the  line  hindered  a  quick  return.  To  escape  the 
misery  of  these  delays,  Lancaster  bent  away  Avestward  to  the 
American  "Indies,"  and  it  was  not  till  j\lay  24th,  1594,  that  he 
landed  at  Eye,  in  Sussex,  bringing  the  news  "  I'rom  some 
Portugals  which  lie  took "  that  the  Coast  of  China  had  been 
lately  discovered  to  the  latitude  of  59",  and  the  sea  found  still 
open  to  the  northward,  giving  great  hope  of  tlie  North- Ivist 
and  Xorth-West  passages. 

Of  the  other  South  Atlantic  or  ^^'est    African  ventures  of 
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this  time  the  voyage  of  1591,  on  which  Richard  Grenvillc 
fought  his  last  tight,  and  of  which  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  the 
story,  is  the  only  one  that  ought,  or  is  likely,  to  be  remeniberod. 
The  rest  are  of  purely  commercial  and  military  interest ;  but 
the  stand  made  by  the  Revenge  ofi'  the  Azores,  so  well  known 
from  Tennyson's  famous  ballad,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
feats  of  English  seamanship  and  daring  in  this  age  of  Elizabeth. 

The  great  and  permanent  result  of  these  triumphs  of 
English  enterprise  and  daring,  by  the  overland  as  well  as  by 
the  maritime  routes  to  the  East  and  South-East,  was  the 
Association  for  trading  with  India  formed  in  London  in  15!)9, 
which,  as  the  East  India  Company,'  received  its  charter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  KiOO,  and  which  was  certainly  inspired  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  corresponding  successes  of  the  Dutch 
in  these  last  years  of  the  century.  Whenever  and  wherevei- 
tltey  had  broken  up  the  exclusive  hold  of  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies,  Englishmen  might  hope  to 
follow  ;  and  the  heroic  age  of  English  exploration,  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  did  not  pass  before  the  first  step  had  been  taken 
towards  that  last  and  greatest  of  European  dominions  in  the 
Indian  seas  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the  visits  of  Nowberie 
and  Ralph  Fitch,  of  Drake  and  Cavendish,  of  Lancaster  and 
the  unlucky  adventurers  of  1-596. 

II.  Of  voyages  to  the  North  and  North-East,  we  have 
already  seen  the  new  beginning  made  under  Edward  VI. 
(p.  308),  and  we  have  traced  the  development  of  this  line  ol 
enterprise  throughout  the  Tudor  period  to  the  end  cf  Mary's 
reign  (p.  325).  At  that  point  we  had  to  leave  Anthony 
Jenkinson  on  his  journey  "  from  Moscow  to  Boghar  in  Bactria," 


1  £.^0,000  were  sub.scribed  for  the  Indian  Company  in  l.i90,  only  four  years 
after  the  Dutch,  in  l.">;t.">,  had  sent  tlieir  first  fleet  to  the  Spice  Islands.  The 
Queen's  hesitation  about  grantinpf  a  charter  for  Land  and  trade,  claimed  in 
monopoly  by  Spain  (and  Portugal),  was  removed  by  a  list  of  countries  in  the 
East,  to  which  the  Spaniards  could  not  pretend  ;  were  they  to  bar  Englishmen 
'■  from  the  use  of  the  vast,  wide,  and  infinitely  open  Ocean  Sea .'  "  The 
E.I.C.  Charter  of  KiOO  was  for  fifteen  years.  It  empowered  the  Company  to 
trade  to  all  places  in  India  unclaimed  by  other  Christian  nations,  to  buy 
land  for  factories,  to  make  bye-laws,  etc.  Its  first  fleet  was  sent  out  in 
1601.  under  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  commander  of  the  only  successful  ship 
of  l-JIll.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Achin  in  Sumatra,  gaiued 
permission  to  build  a  factory  in  the  island,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch, 
attacked  the  Portuguese. 
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lipdii  the  banks  of  tho  Oxiis.  Now,  wliilc  all  unkiniwii  in  liini 
a  new  reign  had  be,i,nin  in  England,  he  wi\s  steadily  ]iushing 
on  towards  tlie  Tartar  eapitid,  whieh  lie  reached  Dectnnlx'r 
2:>rd,  ir)"),s,  after  a  brnsh  with  ro\ing  brigands. 

In  Bogliar,  we  are  told,  a  third  jiart-  of  the  city  was  for 
merchants  and  markets,  "for  there  is  yearly  great  resort  of 
merchants,  which  travel  in  caravans  from  the  countries  ad- 
joining, as  India,  Persia,  lialkh,  and  Kiissia."  In  time  past, 
adds  Jenkinson,  there  was  trade  from  Cathay  to  ]3oghar,  but 
it  was  now  trilling.  Anthon}-  then  describes  the  great 
commercial  routes  crossing  Bactria,  and  the  conunodities 
brought  from  and  returned  to  China,  India,  Persia,  and  llussia- 
He  was  chagrined  to  find  that  all  the  gold,  jewels,  and  spices 
of  the  South  passed  "  to  the  ocean  sea,"  and  that  "  the  veins 
where  all  such  things  are  gotten "  were  "  in  the  subjection  of 
the  Portugals."  The  Chinese  trade  also  was  not  active,  as  the 
caravans  from  Cathay  were  then  in  danger  from  border  warfare  : 
"  and  when  the  way  thither  is  clear,  it  is  nine  months'  journey." 

So,  giving  up  all  idea  of  reaching  the  Furthest  East, 
Jenkinson  now  tried  to  go  south  into  Persia ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  back,  and,  in  the  company  of  envoys  from 
the  Jiactrian  Soldans  to  Czar  Ivan  the  Terrible,  at  last  reached 
"  JIare  Caspium  "  (April  2;h'd,  15.59),  after  more  than  six  weeks' 
travel  over  the  steppes.  Here  he  found  the  bark  he  came  in, 
but  neither  anchor,  cable,  nor  sail.  "  Nevertheless  we  brought 
hemp  with  ns  and  spun  a  cable  ourselves,  with  the  rest  of  our 
tackling,  and  made  us  a  sail  of  cloth  of  cotton.  And  while 
devising  to  make  an  anchoi'  of  wood  of  a  cart-wheel "  there 
came  a  boat  irom  Astrachan  with  two  anchors,  which  supplied 
the  want,  and  so,  "  with  the  said  six  ambassadors  and  twenty- 
five  Eusses,  which  had  been  slaves  a  long  time  in  Tartaria," 
the  daring  Englishmen  set  out  across  the  stormy  inland  sea.' 

^  He  lost  his  anchor  in  a  tempest,  Ijut  found  it  apjain  with  the  help  of  the 
compass,  '-whereat  the  Tartars  much  marvelled.'"  "And  note  (adds  the 
narrative)  that  during-  our  navigation  we  set  up  the  Red  Cross  of  St.  George 
in  our  flag's  for  honour  of  the  Christians,  which  I  suppose  was  never  seen  in 
the  Caspian  Sea  liefore."  .Jenkinson  describes  the  Caspian  very  carefuUj',  notes 
that  it  is  "  without  any  issue  to  other  seas,"  for  '•  it  avoideth  not  itself, 
except  it  be  underground."  and  gives  a  list  of  the  bordering  nations  and  of 
the  great  rivers  that  fall  into  it.  and  especially  tlie  Volga,  wliose  source 
"near  Xovgorod,"  and  its  length,  "above  2.iin0  English  niili-s."  are  related 
with  wonder. 
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Keaching  Astrachan  on  the  2SLh  ^lay,  after  fifteen  days' 
sail,  the  travellers  remained  there  till  June  10th  "  pi-eparing 
boats  to  go  up  against  the  stream  of  Volga."  Jenkinson's 
attempt  to  do  a  little  quiet  trading  at  this  time  was  a  failure, 
and  he  seems  to  have  despaired  of  the  overland  commerce 
with  Persia  altogether.  In  any  case,  he  thought,  the  Caspian 
route  was  hopeless.  On  June  10th,  1559,  under  an  escort  from 
the  Czar,  he  started  for  Moscow  with  the  company  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  on  September  4th  he  came  before  Ivan  IV. 
Jenkinson's  venerable  beard,  which  a  later  story  declared  he 
could  wind  three  times  round  himself,  was  a  special  delight 
to  the  "  English  "  emperor  :  he  was  said  to  stroke  it  like  a  holy 
relic.  However  this  may  be,  tlie  (Jzar's  personal  favour  to  the 
London  trader  was  a  mainstay  of  the  alliance  of  the  tv.'o  Courts 
and  countries. 

Returning  to  England  to  report  his  discoveries  to  the 
company  he  served — the  Merchant  Adventurers  Trading  into 
Russia — Jenkinson  started  for  the  East  once  again  on  Jlay  14th, 
15(il,  furnished  with  letters  from  the  Queen  to  Ivan  IV.,  and 
to  the  Shah,  or  Grand  Sophie,  of  Persia;  as  well  as  with  a 
'■  remembrance "  from  the  C'ompany  suggesting  certain  ex- 
jjlorations,  as  of  the  North-East  Passage,  with  a  view  to  further 
trading  profits. 

Reaching  Moscow  on  August  20th,  and  receiving  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  Czar,  he  set  out  for  Persia  on  April  27th, 
15G2,  "  by  the  great  river  of  Volga,"  crossed  the  Caspian 
reached  Derbend  on  August  4th,  and  soon  after  entered 
Hyrcania  and  Persia,  passing  the  mythical  Alexanders  "  Wall 
of  Gog-Magog "  on  the  way ;  thence  he  was  sent  on  to  the 
Court  of  the  Shah  at  Casben,  by  way  of  Tauris  (Tabriz). 
Endangered  here  by  the  rivalry  of  Turks  and  Venetian-s, 
Jenkinson  was  not  well  received  —  called  an  unbeliever,'  and 
put  in  danger  of  his  life.  But  the  King  of  Hyrcania  befriended 
him  steadily,  and  on  March  20th,  15(i:3,  he  was  dismissed 
unharmed  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  Caspian,  seizing 
various  chances  that  occurred  on  the  way  of  opening  up  an 
Enrrlish  commerce  in  Georgia.  He  had  traded  for  Ivan  as  well 
as  for  his  own  Company,  and  on  his  return  to  Moscow  (August 

^  "They  esteeming-  all  infidels  whii;h  do  not  believe  in  their  false  filthy 
prophets,  Mahomet  and  Murtezalli  "     (Ali.  the  special  hero  of  the  Shiah  sect). 
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•2lMli,  l")t).'i)  ho  easily  gained  Irom  tlie  < 'zar  liie  reward  (iT  a  new 
•■  privileL;'e  "  for  liis  fellow  countrymen  in  Ixussia,  as  extensive 
as  the  charter  he  had  won  from  the  King  of  Hyrcania.  On 
September  ■2.Sth,  15(i4,  he  was  again  in  Lomlun,  and  he  did 
not  return  to  lltissia  till  tlie  summer  of  15(i(J — perhaps  his 
"great  arid  extreme  dangers,  of  loss  of  ship,  goods,  and  life," 
Tuay  have  been  in  part  the  cause  of  this. 

Jenkinson  is  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  our  overland 
travellers  in  the  Elizabethan  age  ;  at  any  rale  he  is  the  un- 
questioned leader  of  English  enterprise  in  Russia  and  the 
North-East ;  and  tlie  subsequent  narratives  of  his  servants 
and  successors  in  Muscovite,  Persian,  and  "  Tartarian "  trade 
and  exploration  may  for  the  most  part  be  taken  as  reflections 
of  his  own  account,  only  adding  unimportant  details.  No  one 
else  goes  so  far  into  Central  Asia:  no  one  else  enjoys  an  equal 
experience,  or  shows  the  same  commanding  enoi-gy  of  thought 
and  action,  on   this   side.' 

Jenkinsou's  third  journey  (15(J(J-7)  is  mainly  of  diplomatic 
interest ;  its  main  achievement  is  the  new  mercantile  privilege 
gained  from  Ivan  on  September  22nd,  1507,  and  it  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  Act  of  15(j(i  from  the  English  side  "for 
the  discovering  of  new  trades,"  which  expressly  mentions 
Media,  Persia,  Armenia,  Hyrcania,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  among 
the  parts  to  which  the  iluscovy  Company's  monopoly  extended. 

In  the  same  way  Thomas  Randolph's  Embassage  to  the  Randolph. 
Czar  in  ISGS  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  new  trading 
"  privilege,"  the  most  interesting  clause  of  which  declares  that 
"  when  the  Company  send  to  the  discovery  of  Cathaya  (China), 
they  shall  be  licensed  to  repair  unto  this  country  of  Russia,  and 
have   such  conducts  and  guides,  vessels,  men,  and  victuals  as 

Thus  the  voyage  into  Persua  of  Thomas  Aloook,  who  was  killed  there,  and 
of  Richard  Cheinie.  who  carried  on  his  work  (l.^{iS-(;4"),  is  only  a  version  of  some 
of  the  incidents  that  followed  upon  Jenkinson's  last  journey ;  it  throws  fresh 
light  on  one  point — the  "  vicious  living; "  of  some  of  the  English  merchants, 
which  had  made  them  to  be  "  counted  worse  than  the  Russes."  The  travels 
and  letters  of  Arthur  Edwards  and  Richard  Johnson  are  evidence  of  a  slow 
but  steady  extension  of  English  commerce  in  Persia,  and  of  growth  of 
English  knowledge  upon  the  Asiatic  trade  routes,  but  they  are  nothing  more  : 
and  the  curious  account  by  Sowtham  and  Sparke  of  their  journey  on  the 
waterways  in  the  interior  of  European  Russia  from  Colraogro  to  Novgorod, 
performed  with  a  pilot  "none  of  the  perfectest ''  (l.jiiii).  cannot  be  more  th.an 
barely  noticed  here. 
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the}'  shall  stand  in  need  of."  That  such  aa  attempt  was  iu 
preparation  at  this  time  we  see  from  a  commission  given  by 
Randolph  in  15iiS,  appointing  three  persons — James  Bassardine, 
James  Woodcock,  and  Richard  Brown — "  in  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  be  made  by  them  for  searching  of  the  sea,"  from  the 
River  Petchora  to  the  eastwards,  but  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  realise  this  till  1580. 

The  next  group  of  documents  in  Hakluyt's  collection  refers 
to  Arthur  Edwards'  fourth  voyage  into  Persia,  and  is  full  of 
revelations  of  difficulties  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
Persian'  venture — the  Shah's  letters  being  often  regarded  "but 
as  a  straw  in  the  wind." 

In  1571-72  we  come  back  to  Anthony  Jenkinson — i-estoring 
the  good  understanding  that  had  been  ior  a  time  broken 
between  England  and  Russia,  obtaining  the  release  of  English 
merchants  who  had  ott'ended  the  Czar,  and  procuring  the 
renewal  of  the  old  mercantile  privileges.  The  evil  doings  of 
the  Company's  agents,  he  declares,  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  rupture. 

This  is  the  last  time  that  Anthony  appears  prominently 
iu  the  history  of  English  exploration,  and  Haklnyt  here  ap- 
pends a  list  of  the  ciiuntries  visited  by  him  since  his  first 
important  journey  began  on  (.)ctober  2nd,  154(),  before  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  All  tlie  western  lands  of  Europe  he 
had  "  thorougidy  travelled  "  ;  he  had  been  through  the  Levant 
seas  and  in  all  the  chief  islands  of  the  same,  in  many  parts 
of  Greece,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  S3'ria,  in  North 
Africa,  in  Norway,  Lapland,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean — while  no 
Western  of  his  day  had  anj'thing  like  the  same  personal  know- 
ledge of  Russia,  Northern  Persia,  and  Turkestan. 

With  1580  we  come  to  a  resumption  of  the  serious  attempts 
to  find  the  North-East  Passage — this  time  by  Arthur  Pet  and 
Charles  Jackman,  who,  starting  on  May  30th,  and  keeping  jiretty 
steadily  iu  latitude  70^,  passed  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the 


•  At  the  same  time  Georjre  Turberville,   liandolph's  secretary,  writies  home 
a  bitter  complaint  of  the  Russian  winter  and  people  : 

"  Willi  Irish  are  as  civil  as  tlie  Russes  in  tlic-ir  kind. 
Hard  choice  which  is  the  be.st  of  buth — each  blor)dy,  rudp,  and  blind.'' 

"Live  still  at  home,"  is  his  rather  commonplace  advice  to  his  friends,  "and 
covet  not  these  barbarous  coasts  to  see." 
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iiKiiiilaiul,  (.'OHst-cd  tlic  island  dl'  N'aigats,  and  were  then  stopped; 
"  Winds  wo  had  at  will,  but  ice  and  fog  against  iHir  wills,  if 
it  had  pleased  the  Lord  God  otherwise."  The  results  uf  the 
voyage  were  painfully  disappointing.  Both  as  to  the  Xorth-East 
and  North-West  passages  the  confidence  and  hopes  of  students 
at  home  were  in  exactly  inverse  pro]-)oilion  i'>  the  practical 
chances  of  success,  and  even  to  the  amoiini  of  dis(;overy 
realised  in  these  directions. 

With    the    death   of  Ivan    the    Terrible  (l.jfs4;  the   Knglish   Decline  of 
traders   and    travellers    in   Russia   fell   under  a   cloud;    Dutch  Trade' 
interlopers  began   to    threaten  the   English   monopoly,  and  in  ^itn 
spite  of  embassies  like  those  of  Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  of  .Jerome 
Horsey,  of  Giles   Fletcher,  the  Muscovite  enijiire   now  cea.sed 
■for  many  years  to  be  an  English  high-road  t<i  llie  Further  East 
and  a  main  field  of  English  commerce.' 

III.  Lastly,  of  vo}-ages  to  the  West,  to  Ameri(^a,  we  have  a  voyages 
great    and    rejiresentativc    collection    in  Hakluyt   himself,  with   westward. 
a  number  of  other  notices,  and  it  is,  of  course,  in  this  direction 
that   we   must   look   for   the   most   distinctive   and  prominent 
achievements  of  English   exploration  and  the  first  movements 
towards  English  colonisation  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  series  of  trading  ven- 
tures, such  as  those  of  John  Hawkins,  in  l-5(i2  and  l.)()4,  and 
of  Roger  Bodenham  in  15t]-t.  Hawkins'  "  third  unfortunate 
voyage"  of  1567-68,  was  the  story  of  an  attempt  like  that  of 
1564  to  force  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  to 
trade  with  him  for  negro  slaves,  in  face  of  King  Philip's  pro- 
hibition. The  cheerful  insolence  of  the  English  captain 
"  forcing  to  friendly  commerce "  was  not  now  so  completely 
successful  as  on  the  earlier  voyages.  But,  though  foiled  in 
his  slave-dealintr,  he  raiiffed  the  coast  of  Flc^'ida,  noticed  and 
described,  all  too  vividlv,  the  "sobbing"  crocodiles  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Hacha,  formed  the  conclusion  that  "  labourers,  not 
loiterers,"  were  necessary  to  inhabit  new  countries,  and  ob- 
served the  "mystery  of  tobacco,  and  the  virtue  thereof"  jS'ot 
onlj'  was  gold  and  silver  plentiful  in  Florida,  he  rejsorted,  but 
unicorns    flourished    there    most    remarkably.       To    settle    and 

'  The  writing,s  of  Horsey  and  Fletcher  brinpf  us  to  the  hast  of  tlio  notices 
remainins:  of  Elizabethan  exploration  in  this  quarter  (,(■/'.  Fletcher's  "  Russ 
Commonwealth  '). 
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colonise   this   country  wonld   be   an   "  attempt  requisite   for  a 
prince   of    power " :    the   increase   from    cattle    alone,    without 
counting  the  precious  metals,  would  raise  jarofit  sufficient. 
Drake.  Two  famous  expeditions  to  Central  America,    iumaediately 

following,  are  related  in  Hakluj't,  both  from  English  and 
Spanish  accounts  —  the  first  voyage  of  Francis  Drake  to 
Nombre  de  Dies  in  1572,  and  the  last  voyage  of  John  Oxen- 
ham  "over  the  isthmus  of  Darien "  in  1575.  Drake,  the 
Spaniards    declared,   was   repulsed   in   his   attack,   but  gained 


Oxenliam. 


.SOUTH    AMERICA    AND    TlIK    AXTARCTIO    COXTIXEXT. 
{Haklnufs  iUtp  of  158(1.) 

great  plunder  by  his  seizure  of  the  treasure  mules  on  their 
way  from  Panama ;  and  by  his  burning  of  the  "  House  of 
Crosses "  he  was  said  to  have  destroyed  200,000  "  ducats  in 
merchandise." ' 

Oxenham,  who  met  the  fate  which  would  infallibly  have 
befallen  Drake  if  he  had  ever  been  taken,  fell  into  Spanish 
hands  in  trying  "  that  which  never  any  man  before  enter- 
prised."  Hiding  his  ship  under  boughs  and  earth  in  a  little 
cove  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus,  he  went  some  twelve 

1  This  bucoaneering,  of  course,  going  on  while  peace  nominally  subsisted 
between  the  Courts  of  London  and  Madrid,  Drake  and  most  of  the  other 
English  adventurers  at  this  time  were  looked  on  by  the  Spaniards  simply  as 
pirates. 
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leagues  iulaiiil  till  \\f  cainc  to  the  wuterslicd  nf  ;i  r'wrv  tli;it 
flowed  into  tlie  I'arilic  'I'licn,  luakiiiL;'  a  ]iiiiiiacc  4.')  feet 
long,  to  earry  himself  and  his  incii,  lie  sailed  down  into  that 
"Spanish"  ov  "  Sonth^ern "  Sea  uhidi  lew,  if  any.  Englishmen 
had  ever  entered  hefoiv.  Ildv  he  reaped  a  i-idi  harvest  of 
plunder.  Imt   trying  to  return  liy  ihe  way  he  had  emiie,  he  was 
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TIIF,    ATLAMIC    OCEAN,    WITH    SOME    IMAIilXAI'.Y    ISLAMiS. 
(Ilnkluyfs  Jfoji  iif  1580  ) 

pursued,  and  his  route  up  stream  diseoven.'d  hy  the  "feathers 
of  hens"  that  came  tioating  down  from  his  boat.  Taken 
prisoner  with  most  of  his  men,  he  sntfered  as  a  pirate  al 
Lima,  while  King  I'hili]),  in  alarm  at  the  new  daring  of  the 
English  buccaneers,  "  built  galleys  to  keep  the  seas." 

With  all  this  practical  energy  westwards  there  was  natiu'ally 
a  good  deal  of  speculation.     Before  Martin  Frobisher  resumed 
Cabot's    attempts    in    the    direction    of   a    Xnrth-West  passage, 
137 
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tlic  feasibility  of  this  scheme  had  been  eagerly  discussed,  and 
a  national  interest  was  now  aroused  which  had  been  quite 
wanting  in  earlier  time,  Avhen  the  project  had  been  broached 
under  the  first  Tudors  by  learned  men. 

Thus  we  have  Humphrey  Gilbert's  Discourse  to  prove  a 
j>assag-e  by  the  North-West  to  Cathay  and  the  East  Indies, 
which  undertakes  to  show,  first  by  authority  and  second  by 
experience,  that  this  passage  existed,  and  that  the  opening  of 
it  liad  been  already  made.  In  this  the  writer  revives  arguments 
alleged  for  the  North-East  passage  by  Anthony  Jenkinson, 
answering  them  one  by  one  in  favour  of  the  less  tried,  and  so 
more  hopeful,  Western  experiment.' 

From  this  theorising  we  come  to  the  most  important  of 
those  achievements  which  suggested  and  supported  it.  The 
three  voyages  of  Martin  Frobisher,  in  lo7(),  1577,  and  1578,  "  for 
the  search  of  the  Xorth-West  passage,"  though  they  came  far 
short  of  their  ultimate  object,  resulted  in  a  great  extension  of 
English  and  European  knowledge  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador, 
Greenland,  and  the  American  side  of  the  Arctic  Basin.  He  first 
started  from  Greenwich  on  June  13th,  1576.  Sighting  land  on 
the  2Sth  July,  "  supposed  to  be  Labrador,  with  great  store  of 
ice  about,"  the  admiral  named  it  Meta  Incognita,  and  coasted  it 
steadily  till  the  26th  August:  on  the  19th  he  had  sight  nf  the 
country  people — the  Esquimaux  of  the  far  North  of  America 
and  of  Greenland.  Trusting  the  natives  too  much,  five  of 
the  Englishmen  were  made  prisoners,  and  all  ettbrts  to  regain 
them  were  futile.  Equally  disappointing  was  the  "  hope  of  the 
passage." 

The  next  year  (ilay  31st,  1577)  Frobisher  started  again 
with  a  larger  ship,  "  for  the  further  discovering  of  the  way  to 
Cathay.'     On  July -Ith  he  sighted  the  coast,  near  the  landfall  of 


'  Richai-rl  Wilkes  also  wrote  to  the  same  effect.  At  any  rate.  (I)  the  X.E. 
and  X.W.  schemes  then  looked  as  feasible  as  the  S.E.  and  S.'ff.  had  looked  liil) 
years  before.  With  the  successes  of  Diaz  and  Da  Gama,  Columlius  and  Ma;i'ellan, 
in  the  near  past,  the  plans  of  Willoug'hby,  of  Cabot,  of  Gilbert,  or  of  Jeukinsoa 
did  not  seem  at  all  impossible  ;  and  (2)  though  the  schemes  themselves  failed, 
they  led  to  a  great  deal  of  incidental  jjain — r.ij.  the  trade  with  Russia,  the 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  and  the  English  discoveries  in  the  N.E.  and  N.W. 
Even  the  American  Colonies  as  first  founded  were  not  without  reference  to 
the  X.W.  attempts.  Virginia  would  be  a  good  half-way  house,  some  thought, 
for  Labrador  and  Frobisher's  Straits, 
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the  jjrevious  j'ear,  mountainous  and  fori  lidding,  within  strong 
barriers  of  ice  and  snow;  passing  through  the  strait  nanie(l 
after  himself,  and  searching  anxiously  for  traces  of  cnjld  he 
took  possession  of  the  country  (20tli  July,  1577)  and  loaded 
the  ship  with  the  stones  and  earth  supposed  to  contain  precious 
ore.  For  he  and  his  men  expected  "  a  nuieh  more  benefit  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  Septentrional  parallels  "  (or  Arctic  circle) 
than  had  ever  been  dreamt  of.  The  natives  proved  cpiite 
hopeless,  and  on  the  28rd  August,  as  the  "  maze  "  of  ice  ahead 
seemed  imjienetrable,  Frobishcr  turned  back  for  England  with 
the  cargo  which  it  was  hoped  would  reward  the  adventiu-e,  but 
which  was  only,  as  Hakluyt  sorrowfull}-  admits,  to  add  another 
to  the  proof  "  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glistencth." 

The  third  voyage  was  a  more  sustained  and  serious,  but  not 
a  more  successful,  attempt.  Frobisher  had  first  sailed  in  1.57G 
with  two  tiny  barks  of  twenty-tive  and  twenty  tons  apiece ;  now, 
in  1578,  in  the  new  hope  ot  enormous  profits  from  the  golden 
ore  of  Meta  Incognita,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  was  prepared.  The 
Queen  herself  bore  a  share  of  the  expense,  the  sons  of  many  of 
the  English  gentry  embarked  as  volunteers,  and  100  men  were 
specially  picked  to  form  the  colony,  with  three  ships ;  the  other 
twelve  were  to  take  in  loads  of  the  ore  and  to  conje  back  at 
once.  The  first  English  vision  of  a  private  El  Dorado  lor  the 
nation's  peculiar  benefit  placed  it  to  the  north  of  Labrailor. 

On  June  20th,  157.S,  Frobisher  sighted  the  high  and  craggy 
land  of  Friesland,  covered  with  snow  and  "  foggy  mists,"  and 
after  great  difficulty  in  entering  "  his  own  straits,"  came  at  last  to 
the  "  wished  port "  in  the  Countess  of  Warwick's '  Sound.  Fogs 
and  icebergs  had  been  very  dangerous,  however;  and  the 
weather  continued  so  rough,  and  the  "  distemperature  of  the 
country  so  plainly  declared,"  that  in  spite  of  the  discovery  of  a 
new  sound,  running  into  Frobisher's  Straits,  the  North-West 
passage  again  proved  insoluble.  The  supposed  gold  of  the 
islands  (to  the  north  of  the  straits  now  called  Hudson's),  turned 
to  bitter  disappointment  on  the  final  return  home;  and  the 
belief  in  this  Esquimaux  treasure-house  grew  dim — a  significant 
silence  is  still  preserved  b^'  all  accounts  about  the  use  made  of  the 
cargo,  which  at  starting  had  almost  superseded  the  passage  itself 
in  men's  minds,  as  the  main  object  of  the  voyage ;  finally,  the 

'  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  had  been  one  of  his  most  libei'al  patrons. 
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natives  turned  to  their  old  treacherous  tricks,  'i'lic  plan  of  tlie 
colony  was  n'iveu  U|>,'  and  l''rol)isher,  after  buildinj,'-  a  little  house 
in  the  Countess  of  Warwick's  island,  and  "garnishing  it  with 
trifles,  to  allure   the  people   to  some   faniiliai'il\-,  against    other 
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years,"  saile<l  for  Kngland  on  August   ::ird,  still  tirudy  persuaded 
that  his  scheme   was  feasible. 

;  Yet  Captain  Fenton  and  otlier  gentlemen  had  formed  a  plan  of  staying 
behind  and  w.nterinff.  They  were  prevented  l,y  tl>e  sinking  of  the  bark  Uionyse, 
and  the  absence  of  the   nom»s  of  Ipuckh.  with    their  stoj-es. 
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Voyage 
of  the 
"  Golden 
Hind." 


In  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  the  admiral  had  hoped  that 
the  passage  lay  through  the  present  Hudson's  Straits;  and  if  he 
had  followed  his  inclinations,  he  would,  at  an}^  rate,  have  dis- 
covered the  greatest  of  American  bays,  the  largest  inland  sea  of 
the  New  World.  But  to  his  duty  as  a  trad'i'r  he  sacriti(_'cd  his 
hopes  a.s  a  discoverer. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  do  more  than  notice  the  sensible  . 
suggestions  for  colonisation  given  by  Richard  Hakluyt  to  gentle- 
men who  went  with  Frobisher,  or  the  memorials  of  the  Jjrazil 
trade  which  form  a  tiansition  from  the  extreme  North  to  the 
extreme  South,  from  Frjbisher's  failure  in  the  North-West 
passage,  to  Drake's  success  m  the  South-West.  The  greatest 
and  most  famous  of  Elizabethan  voyages  is  certainty  that  of  the 
Pdican  or  Golden  Hind  "into  the  South  Sea,  and  thence  about 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,"  between  1577  and  15S0.  It  was 
the  first  English  encircling  of  the  world  :  it  brought  home  more 
treasure  than  any  other  single  venture  of  the  time  ;  it  was 
sup]3osed  to  have  explored  the  Northern  Faeitic  and  the  Cali- 
fornian  coast  bcj'ond  the  furthest  of  any  other  nation.  TIk? 
moral  effect  of  Drake's  achievement  ujjon  the  nation  was  in  its 
way  only  second  to  that  of  the  victory  over  the  Most  Famous 
and  Invincible  Armada  of  loSS. 

Leaving  Plymouth  on  December  18th,  1577,  with  five  ships 
and  (ine  hundred  and  sixty-four  gentlemen  and  sailors,  the 
admiral,  "  giving  out  his  pretended  voyage  for  Alexandria " 
first  hung  about  the  African  coast  till  he  reached  Cape  Verde, 
then  struck  across  the  ocean — fifty-fotu'  days  without  sight  of 
land — to  Brazil,  and  sighted  the  Western  Continent  on  A]_)ril  5th, 
157N.  Disappointed  of  finding  a  good  harbour  "within  the 
river  of  Plate,"  but  noticingr  on  the  coast  footmariNS  of  people  of 
great  stature,"  the  squadron  coasted  southward  to  Port  St. 
Julian,  in  Patagonia,  wdiere  was  still  standing  a  grim  relic  of 
earlier  explorers,  "  the  gibbet  whicl  i  we  supposed  to  be  where 
Magellan  did  execution  upon  his  rebellious  company."  By  a 
curi<jus  fatality  Drake  did  not  leave  this  gloomy  spot  without 
adding  another  tragedy :  Thomas  Doughty  was  here  executed 
for  "actions  tending  to  mutiny,"  and  the  crews  were  sworn  afresh 
to  obedience  and  unity,  every  one  receiving  the  Sacrament 
upon  it. 

On  August  20th,  157S,  the  fleet  entered  Ma<j-ellan's  Straits, 
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and  after  sluwly  tliroadiuL;'  their  way  lliroiiuli  its  cnM  anil 
desolat^c  windinn's,  passed  through  on  Septciiiber  Gth  into  tlio 
great  South  Sua,  that  wonderful  Paeific  whieli  had  first  n^vcaled 
the  ditt'ercnce  between  Anierira  and  Imlia,  the  ti-uc  l>ulk  of  the 
earth,  and  the  pro]M)rtion  and  ilistrihution  of  the  Ocean  ti-at;ts 
by  the  side  of  the  terra  lirma  of  the  world. 

Driven  st)uth  of  the  straits  by  storms  inio  laliludo  .').'>'■',' Drake 
soon  recovered  liiniself,  and,  rnmiing  rapidly  north,  found  to  his 
surprise  that  Peru,  instead  of  lying  "  as  the  general  maps  havf! 
described "  north-west  (of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan;,  trended  to 
east  -  north  -  east,  "  whereby  it 
appeareth  that  this  part  hath 
not  been  duly  re]>orted  by 
twelve   degrees   at   least." 

C)ti'  the  coast  of  L'hili  the 
English  took  up  an  Indian  in 
a  canoe,  who,  taking  them  for 
Spaniards,  told  tlieui  of  the 
whereabouts  of  one  of  the  great 
Peruvian  treasure  -  ships,  and 
piloted  theiu  to  Valparaiso. 
Avhere  they  seized  a  huge  booty. 
Thence  Drake  coasted  on  to 
Lima,  which  he  found  fFebrii- 
aiy  13th,  1.579)  "most  secure, 
having  never  been  assaulted  by 
enemies,"  and  in  rifling  the 
ships  in  the  port  [Callao],  the 
buccaneer  chief  got  what  was  worth  more  than  the  plunder  ot 
his  twelve  captive  merchantmen — news  of  the  ('(icdftfrijo,  the 
great  treasure-galleon,  which  had  just  started  for  Paita.  The 
English  hurried  after  her — only  to  find  that  slie  had  gone  on 
to  Panama,  '■  whom  our  general  still  piu'sued,"  and  about  three 
o'clock  John  Drake  sighted  her  from  the  masthead.  l>y  si\ 
the  Golden  Hind  was  up  with  her.  Three  guns  f)roiight  down 
her  mizzen,  and  she  struck  with  all  her  riches — "  thirteen  chests 


DU.UvES    ASTIluLAliE. 

{Navid  Museum;   Gveenwidt.  Ihspildt) 

{Utj  pirmissloii  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 

of  the  Admirtdty.) 


'  \\'here  tliey  saw  an  eclipse  of  tlio  moon  (Septemljer  l.'ith).  about  whicli  the 
Englisli  noticed,  sarcastically,  that  it  '"did  neither  impair  our  state  nor  her 
clearinj;  amend  iis  a  wiiit." 
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full  of  Rn3'als  of  plate,  eighty  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and 
twent3'-six  tons  of  silver."  The  cargo  was  carefully  transferred, 
and  then  the  Englisli  admiral  "cast  off  this  Cticafiwgo,"  and 
jDutting  into  shore, 
lightened  several  passing 
slii]3s  of  a  good  deal  of 
their  inconvenient 
wealth :  then,  thinking 
"Her  Majest}^ would  rest 
contented  with  this  ser- 
vice," he  began  to  think 
of  return — not  by  ilagel- 
lan's  Straits,  for  fear 
both  of  Spanish  reprisals 
and  stormy  weather,  but 
])y  the  jMoluccas  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

But    to    get    to    the 
Moluccas,   Drake    conceived 
course "    by    the    far    North 
from  the   16th   of  April   to 
he    was    "in    42°    towards 


THE    GOLDEN    HIND    AT    NEW    .\LBIOX. 
(From  a  mniemporarii  chart.) 

that  he  nuist  take  a  "  Spanish 
across  the  Pacific.  Accordingly 
the  8rd  of  June  he  kept  on  till 
the  Arctic  Pole,"  and  his  men, 
"  grievously  pinched 
with  the  cold,  com- 
plained of  the 
extremity  thereof" 
Finding  the  land 
"covered  with 
snow,"  he  dropped 
down  into  3!S°,  "  in 
which  height  it 
pleased  God  to  send 
us  into  a  fair  and 
good  baj'."  The 
]>eople  of  the 
country  showed 
themselves,  and 
being  "  courteously  entreated  "  by  the  English,  who  "  bestowed 
on  them  necessary  things  to  cover  their  nakedness,  supposed 
them  t(j  be  gods,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  the  contrarv" 


THE    GOLDEN   HIND    IN    THE    MOLUCCAS. 
{From  a  contemponrrjj  chart.) 
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iy  htf  lave  Majiru  yirlu   fil-ftni,  f*r  t^nh  e^uam  intirr vtltu-] 
lUimm  tanhim  abtnjfnj  pfrt^i"  ">  ,'1n^h4m  ftit  ui>t  rri;'^  [ 


THE    GOLBKX    lirxu    AT    .I.VXA. 
(From  a  miUe.mporarij  chart.) 


— a  cunoiis  iMSf  (if  iiiviiii'ilili.'  in'iidram-i.'.  I  Iiov  wont,  so  Car 
ill  this  ihat  llic'ii-  kiiii^'  rcsiLjiic'il  liis  crown  ami  kiu'^-dom  iiiln 
Di-akc's  liands^   ■  wliirh   lliiui^'  lie  llmuuhl  not  meet  to  reject," 

and  so  received  "  to  tho 
use  of  llor  Majesty." 
The  country'  —  tho 
( 'alilbrnia  of  our  maps 
— lie  called  \c\v  Alliion, 
and  at  his  de])arture  set 
ii|i  a  monnnient  of  his 
visit  and  ovcrlordship, 
being  convinced  the 
Spaniards  had  never 
been  there,  "neither  did 
ever  discover  by  many 
decrees  to  the  South- 
wards." 

From  this  point  the 
Guillen  Hind  struck  across  the  open  sea  till  October  18th, 
157!) — "which  day  we  fell  with  certain  islands,"  in  S8  N. — and 
so  thi'eading  her  way  among  the  islands  of  the  West  Pacific, 
reached  the  Moluccas  on  November  14th.  Here,  like  the 
Californian  king,  the 
Prince  of  Ternate 
offered,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  offer,  him- 
self and  his  kingdom 
to  the  service  of  the 
(^t^een  of  England. 
The  Indian  chief 
came  in  person  to 
see  Drake,  with  a 
barbaric  pomp  that 
greatly  impressed 
the  strangers,  and 
the  visit  was  returned 
by  English  envoys 
sent  by  the  Admiral,  who  were  emboldened  to  hojie  for 
great  things  in  the  future  for  national  enterprise  with 
such   allies   in    the    East    Indies  —  "enemies  to  the  Portugals, 


Tin;    i:i>l.l)EX    H!\l>    ASIIOUE. 
(From  It  lonlciiilMiriirii  rhmi.) 
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sovereigns  over  seventy  islands,  and  chief  of  all  the 
Moluccas." 

Between  Ternate  and  Java,  while  steering  his  way  among 
the  dangerous  shoals  and  reefs  of  the  Archipelago,  Drake  ran 
upon  a  rock  (Jannary  !Jth,  loMO),  l.mt  got  off  again  after  eight 
hours  of  terrible  suspense,  the  wind  changing  from  starboard  to 
larboard,  "  as  it  were,  in  a  moment,  by  the  special  grace  of  God." 
In  Java  the  Greater  ho  was  well  leceived.  but  learning  that  not 
far  off  there  were  "  such  great  ships  as  ours,"  resolved  to  hasten 
forward  to  the  Cape  "  of  the  Portugals,"  "  of  Tempests,"  or  "  of 
(iood  Hope,"  which  was  the  first  land  sighted  after  leaving 
"  India."  Even  here  Drake  would  not  land,  but  only  noted  "  the 
report  most  false  that  it  is  the  most  dangerous  Cape  of  the 
World,"  though  in  truth  it  was  "  a  most  stately  thing,  the  fairest 
we  saw  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth." 

On  the  3rd  November  he  was  again  in  England  :  the  first 
English,  the  third  European,  captain  Avho  had 

" circled  ocean's  plain  profound, 

And  irirdled  earth  in  one  continuous  round." 

The  Gohh'ii  Hi vd  became,  like  Nelson's  Victori/  afterwards, 
a  sacred  and  historic  vessel,  preserved  at  Deptford  for  the  won- 
derinij  admiration  of  sightseers.  ])rake  liimself  was  knighted, 
and  became  the  undisputed  leader  of  English  navigators,  ex- 
plorers, and  dare-devils  in  the  deepening  struggle  with  Spain 
and  the  Catholic  Reaction.  Eor  b}-  his  voyage  he  had  claimed 
an  absolutely  world-wide  expansion  for  his  people.  He  had 
asserted,  as  well  as  one  man  and  one  fleet  could  assert,  the 
empire  of  the  seas  for  England,  or  at  least  her  right  to  struggle 
for  such  empire — the  right  of  great  and  unique  success.  He 
had  throwir  down  the  gauge  to  Magellan's  Southernei's.  For 
his  island,  for  the  Teutonic  North,  for  the  men  who  were 
struggling  against  Spain  and  against  Rome,  he  had  been  the 
first 

" to  open  up  fliose  wastes  of  tide 

No  generation  opened  before." 

The  spirit  Drake  had  roused,  and  the  impulse  he  had  given, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  next  voyage,  reported  by  Hakluyt,  of  Edward 
Fenton  and  Luke  Ward  in  1.582,  and  in  a  mnnber  of  subsequent 
attempts  to  reach  the  Indies,  not  by  the  Northern,  but  by  the 
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Sdiitheni    rcuilcs.   as    well    as    in  ihe  Ul\v   schcuios    for    (l»_'tinito 
coliinisat ion   in   ilir   New    Wurlil, 

Tlu!  first  sjo'iis  of  this  lust  din-eloiiinent  in.iy  lie  tracod  back   coioni- 

-.  ~~  1       ''   1  1  /•         •  '    LI-     1 1  1  sation 

to  lo<S,  and  to  the  ])ateiit  t;'ranted  tor  six  yoai's  to  Sir  Jluniphrey   Begins. 

Gilbert   for  lln'  "  jilanrini^'  of  dur  jiciiplc  in   Ainci'ii-a   '  :   l>iit    no 

serious  result   followed  upon  these   till  loS;-!,  wlieii  ( iilhcrl  liini- 

sclf  sailed  with  five  shi])s  and  2()()  men  (.Innc  lltli).' 

Here  we  cnti'i'  iqimi  I  hr  scccind  pcricid  of  I'lnijlish  intereourse 
with  the  >«ew  World — the  age  of  settlement,  and  con(jiiest, 
following  that  of  discovering  voyages  and  ])irate  raids.  'i'lie 
disastriiiis  result  of  this  first  venture  ought  not  \i_>  hlind  us  to 
its  signifieanee  as  the  first  stej)  towards  the  jiossession  of  Xoith 
America  by  the  English  race. 

On  the  ;5rd  August  the  Heet  an<-hored  off  the  coast  of 
IS'ewfouutlland,  and  after  taking  possession  for  tjiiieen  Elizabeth 
(August  ")th,  loMS),  sailed  tbrward  to  Cape  Jireton  "on  a  fair 
evening,  yet  not  without   t(.iken  of  storm," 

On  the  29tli  the  tempest  broke  on  them,  with  dense  fog  ;  the 
flagship  ran  aground,  and  perished  :  and  so  frightliil  was  the 
outlook  that  even  Gilbert  was  pre])ared  to  have  compassion  on 
his-  men  and   to  turn  back  t(.i  England. 

The  wind  was  "large"  for  home,  but  high  and  rough,  so 
that  Gilbert's  frigate,  the  SquuTcl.  of  ten  tons,  was  almost 
swallowed  up;  but  he  would  not  change  into  his  "great  ship," 
the  Gijldcn  Hind,  of  forty  tons — this  would  be  to  forsake  his  little 
company,  with  whom  he  had  passed  through  S(.i  many  perils. 
And  so  came  the  end,  with  its  mo.st  jiathetlc  picture  ;  of  all 
the  Elizabethan  sagas,  there  is  none  with  the  peculiar  charm  ot 
Gilbert's  death. 

North  of  the  Azores  he  met  with  terrible  seas,  breaking 
short  and  high,  "  pyramid  wise  ;  men  which  all  their  life  had 
occupied  the  sea  never  saw  more  outrageous"  billows;  and 
on  the  9th  September,  in  tiie  atfernoon,  the  frigate  was  "  near 
cast  away  ;  3'et  at  that  time  recovered."  Jovful  signals  were 
exchangi'd,  and  the  "(Jeneral,   sitting  abaft  with  a  book   in  bis 

•  "Every  requisite  w;h  on  t)o."iril,  even  music  in  good  v<ariety,  for  soI:ii'i'  of  our 
people,  and  alluremejit  of  (tie  savages,  not  omitting  the  least  toys,  as  Jtorris-ilancers, 
hotjljy-horses.  and  JIay-lil>e  conceits  to  delicht  tVie  savage  people  :  and  to  that  end 
we  "were  indift'rr'ntly  furnisluil  of  haberdashery  wares  to  l)arter  with  thosi'  siiuplo 
people." 
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liand.  cried  out  to  us  in  the  Hind:  '  Wo  are  as  near  Heaven  by 
sea  as  b}-  land';  Imt  the  same  ilonday  night,  about  twelve,  the 
frigate  being  ahead  ot'  us  in  tlie  (jolden  Hind,  suddenly  her 
liglits  were  out,  and  in  that  moment  she  was  swallowed  up." 
The  "great  ship"  effort}-  tons  reached  Plymouth  alon(^  on 
September  22nd,  loSo.^ 
Virginia  l!ut    the   ill-fated   expedition   had  been    the   outcome    of  a 

i-eally  national  interest  in  "  Western  planting."  The  loss  of  (iilbcrt 
hard]}'  checked  this  at  all;  Raleigh  stepped  into  his  place;  and 
the  voyage  of  1584  to  Virginia  made  at  his  "  charge  and  direc- 
tion," led  to  the  first  English  exploration  and  possession  of  this 
part.  Next  year  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet 
largely  equipped  by  Raleigh,  founded  the  first  Englisli  settlement 
in  the  New  AVorld — the  "  new  fort  in  Virginia  '' — in  the  "  good- 
liest soil  vmder  the  cope  of  Heaven,"  of  which  Ralph  Lane  was 
put  in  charge.  Although  t'nis  was  not  a  permanent  colony,  yet 
its  importance  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  successful  venture 
of  l(jOS.  The  later  years  of  Elizabeth  saw  the  exploring  and 
colonising  movement  setting  more  and  more  steadily  westward, 
till  the  decisive  victory  of  15S8  secured  England's  foothold  upon 
the  high  seas  as  it  had  Hc\er  been  secured  before. 

With  the  faihu-e  of  Spain  t(_)  crush  her  Northern  enemies — 
English  and  Hollanders — ])ractieally  ended  the  attempts  of  the 
same  Power  to  shut  up  the  new-discovered  seas  and  lands  from 
all  other  nations.  Thomas  Cavendish,  by  successfully  repeating 
Dralce's  achievement,  proved  that  a  "  venture  around  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth  "  was  ojjen  to  any  resolute  English  captain 
even  without  the  exceptional  genius  and  fortune  of  Sir  Francis, 
and  the  enterprises  of  the  Virginia  colony,  of  the  "  trial  of 
Guiana,"  and  of  the  North- West  Passage  showed  how  universal 
was  the  interest  taken  in  the  new  movements,  evcii  liy  the 
highest  classes  of  English  society.  The  ambition  of  the  buc- 
caneers and  sea-dogs,  of  tii(>  merchants  and  factors  of  earlier 
times,  had  now  reached  njjuaril  to  the  most  stationary  and  least 
impulsive  part  of  the  nation. 

'  (T.  '■  The  relation  of  Richiinl  Clailce  of  AVeymouth  "' :  Sir  Goorye  Knight's 
true  report  of  the  late  discoveries  from  Kdwanl  Hayes'  account:  Thomas  Aid  worth'.s 
letter  to  "Walsinsham  (March  27th,  loSS)  concerning  a  "Western  voyage:  Carlile's 
hrief  and  sinnmaiy  discourse  of  April,  Io83,  upon  the  inteniled  \oyage  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  letters  patent  granted  to  Walter  Raleigh  similar  to  those  given 
to  Gilbert. 
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(till    nftlir  ilMllli'llsc    IIUIIlIiiT  of  acCDIlllls  wliirli  illusll'atc   tlic 

expiiusion  ot  Knulaiid  in  ihcse  last  yuars  of  llio  sixtcontli 
cc-nlury  we  have  only  sjuicc  to  notieo  some  four  or  five,  wliieli 
represent  the  main    lines  of  the  national  Olitti'oini;-. 

1.  'I'he  first  olihcsu  is  the  voyayv  of  Cavemlisli,  the  onlv  suc- 


OOrc  ilia  ifl  i-oniif  in/fcrOr.  t'iUfiripiim  Thcrur  Caw^pfTt  nMajh  ■■ 
itmz  amiiam  cwv3nTua'^ayit.reJrt^  m  pair^x  jvrrtat  'FhvumrthjjStptjffS. 


CAVENDISH    AXD    Ills    I'.OrTK. 
(F.i.irt  It  Coiilemporarii  Cltuil.) 

ccssful  follower  of  Drake,  Tip  to  IfiOS,  on  the  path  of  his  greatest  voyage  of 
exi)loit.      Thomas   Canchsh,    as    Haklnyl    ealls    him,   .started    on    C^''^"'^*^'-'- 
July  21st,  1.5S6,  upnii  his  -  admiraMc  uiid  jirnspcrons  jonrnev  in(i> 
the  South  Sea,  and  thenee  round  about  the  whole  earth,"  and 
returned  on  Septemher  9th,  Io.ns,  just  after  the  "  overthrowin.L;- 
of  the  Spanish  fleet:"  but    this,  the  second  Enij-lish  eireiumiavr 
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gatioii,  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  less  eventful  repetition  of 
the  first.  One  of  its  chief  novelties  was  the  discovery  of 
King  Philip's  City,  which  had  been  built  to  command  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  l)ut  the  life  of  which,  by  Cavendish's 
account,  had  been  one  ghastly  story  of  misery  and  mutiny 
during  its  two  yt'ars  of  struggle  against  the  soil  and  (•limat(! 
of  Patagonia. 

Coasting  along  (.'hili  the  admiral  captured  some  prisoners ; 
"  one  Fleming  and  three  Spaniards "  he  "  tortured  for  news," 
especially  of  the  treasure  galleons ;  then,  guided  b}'  their  direc- 
tions, after  storming  and  sacking  Paita,  he  found  and  took  his 
prize  the  Great  St.  Anne,  off  Cape  Lucar,  in  California,  "  between 
7  and  .s  in  the  morning."  She  yielded  122,000  pezos  of  gold, 
and  with  this  Cavendish  set  off  for  home  "  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  "  (November  19th,  1587)  by  the  way  that  Drake  had 
first  opened  to  his  countrymen — the  "  course  of  the  Portugals," 
through  the  East  Indies  and  an)und  Africa.  On  January  3rd, 
15SS,  he  "  had  sight "  of  the  Ladrones,  and  passing  on  to  the 
Philippines,  the  new-comers  noticed  with  wonder  the  meeting  of 
trade  at  Manilla  from  South  America  on  one  side  and  from 
(Jhina  on  the  other,  the  elaborate  tattooing  of  the  chiefs,  and  tlie 
pleasantly  familiar  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  tlie  devii, 
'"  whom  they  wholly  worshi]i.'' 

After  hanging  the  Spanish  pilot  for  his  intended  treachery, 
and  making  some  of  the  islanders  pay  him  tribute,  Cavendish 
"  sent  commendations  "  to  the  Spaniards  of  Manilla,  "  willing 
them  to  provide  good  store  of  gold,  for  he  meant  to  visit  them 
again  within  four  years,"  and  so  left  them  to  their  own  retlecticins. 
Passing  between  the  (ireater  and  Lesser  Java  (Java  and  Sumatra) 
on  March  1st,  the  English  heard  from  some  Portuguese  they 
met  on  this  coast  that  Philip  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  his  concjuest 
(if  the  home  kingdom,  might  not  be  recognised  by  tlie  successors 
(if  xVlbuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  another  opening  for  our 
interference  and  possible  euipire.  Like  1  (rake,  Cavendisli  made 
a  straight  course  from  Java  tor  the  South  of  Africa,  and  from 
March  IGth  to  Maj'  16th  was  traversing  that  "mighty  and  vast 
sea";  on  the  8th  June  he  landed  in  the  '•  marvellous  fair  and 
pleasant  valleys  "  of  St.  Helena,  so  long  used  for  the  "  refresliing 
of  the  Portugals,"  on  their  way  to  India  ;  on  September  3rd, 
soon  after  passing  the  Azores,  he  heard  troiii  a  Flemish  liidk  the 
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riewT,  .if  the  AiMii.ula, -Id   llir  singular  r..iiilort()r  us  all,"  .nid  .ni 
the    Itth   uC   ihu  same   niunili    he   was   sate    a.u'aiii    iii     riyiii.iiilh 

harhciur. 

■'     As    Caveiiilish's   veyaiTC    represents    the    inid-oeean    enter-    Davia's 
^ '  .01  -  1        1  Arctic 

prise  ef  our  explorers,  traders,  and  warriMfs  in  the  latter  yetirs  voyages. 
ut'.-Kli/alieth.  so  Davis's  attempts  in  Inlluw  Frobisher  in  loN.'}, 
locSG,  and  l.'jST  represeiil  the  euntinned  stnit;-glo  I'ov  the  ^■|lrth- 
West  passage,  which  EngHsh  enterjiris.^  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  '/we  up;  in  ennni'etien  with  which  the  earliest  Ainerieau 
c-ol.inies  were  jilanned  and  supjidrted,  at  least  rrum  some 
(jnarters  ;    and   whieh  no   tailures  seemed   ahle  to  sto]).' 

On  the  7th  June,  1.JS5,  he  started  from  Dartmouth  wilh 
the  Siiii'^Iiiiii-  and  Mooyishiru',  of  fifty  and  thirty-five  Ions 
respectively  ;  on  the  lUth  July  he  heard  the  rolling  of  the 
drift  ice  tln-ough  the  fog;  on  ihe  I'Oth  he  sighted  land— ■' the 
most  deformed,  rocky,  and  mountainous  that  ever  we  saw.' 
The  first  glinipse  of  it  "  showed,  as  it  hud  been  in  form  of  a 
sugar-loaf,"  the  snow  mountains  ap]>earing  over  the  iog  and 
(douds,  "like  a  white  list  in  the  sky":  the  shore  was  beset 
with  ice,  "making  such  irksome  tioi.se  that  it  seemed  to  be  the 
true  pattern  of  desolation,  and  so  our  ('aptain  named  it  'the 
1-and   of  Dt'solation.'  " 

(.'easting  along  this  uninviting  cotuitry,  they  had  drift-wood 
floating  by  every  day.  in  the  "black  and  thick  water,  like  to 
a  filthy  standing  pool,"  and  soon  Davis  came  in  sight  ot  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  were  no  friendlier  to  liini  than 
thev  had  been  to  Frobisher,  though  his  men  for  somo  luiie 
trafficked  with  them   busily  enough. 

On  the  81st  .luly  the  shi]:)s  started  again  to  follow  up  the 
North-West  track,  "and  on  the  (ith  August  discovered  land 
"altogether  void  of  the  pester  of  ice,"  and  anchored  in  a  "  ian- 
road,  under  a  lirave  mount,  with  a  sotnid  compassing  the  mount 
and  a  foreland,"  which  they  named  (Jape  Walsingham,  Exeter 
Sound,  Mount  P.aleigh.  and  Totnes  Fu.ad.  On  the  lltli  August 
Davis  came  to  the  most  southerly  cajx'  of  the  island,  and  in 
s]Mte  of  foggy  weather  his  hopes  of  the  jiassage  rose  high  ; 
but    on  the  24th   the  signs  of  approacdiing  storms   warned  him 

'  John  Davis,  like  Frobisher.  was  the  agent  of  an  imjiortant  syndicate— 
consistinsr  of  "  certain  honourable  personages,  gentlemen  of  the  court  and 
country,  with  divers  merchants  of  J.i/iicloii  and  the  W'-*/  Cunnlri/.' 
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t<i   turn  back,  and  he  repassed   the   Land  of  iJesolation  on  the 
lOtli  September,  reappearing'  in    !>artniouth  on  the  80th. 

With  perverse  ingenuity,  comfort  was  extracted  ont  of  the 
most  adverse  facts ;  the  "  way  by  the  North-West "  was  de- 
clared to  be  practically  opened,  and  1  )avis  set  out  again  in 
15.S6  fMay  7th)  with  four  ships,  in  the  greatest  show  of  con- 
fidence that  could  be.  Sighting  land  on  June  15th  anil  2nth, 
wliero   ho  had   touched  the  year  before,  he  struggled  through 
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(Conteinjiurorii  ilraLriny  bii  Jnhii    White.) 


enormous  masses  of  broken  ice,  and  in  face  of  "very  stickle 
and  strong  currents,"  till,  on  July  •24th,  iinding  all  the  shrouds, 
ropes,  and  sails  frozen,  and  the  seas,  which  last  year  were 
navigable,  "  now  encompassed  with  ice  and  gross  fog,"  all  ''hope 
was  banished  of  proceeding."  The  Esquimaux,  too,  wei'e  now 
found  to  be  enchanters — "  though  to  small  purpose,  thanks  be 
to  (lod" — and  what  was  even  worse,  "marvellous  thievish."  ' 

'  At  first  Davis  declared  this  only  "  ministered  occasion  of  laug'hter "  to 
him,  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  treat  them  g-ently.  "  supposing  it  to  be  hard  in 
so  sliort  time  to  make  them  know  their  evils "  :  but  afterwards  he  got  as 
angry  as  his  men.     From  the  first,  he  let  the   Esquimaux  know  plainly  that 
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Alterin--,  iln'ivtoro,  his  course  to  East-Soulh-East,  the 
admiral  was  aWo  liy  tho  2ihI  of  Aii<,nist  to  harliour  his  ships 
in  (Hi  :  and  tlience  to  keep  a  North-West  eoursc  for  50  leagues, 
with  '^reat  hojie  of  a  "  througli  passage "  by  Davis  Straits. 
Till  tile  -isih  he  continued  coasting  from  ()7'  to  r^T.  and 
noticed    that    the    country    was    well    stocked    with    birds    and 


liSyLIM.U-X    ATTACK  INCi     EXI'LORBRS. 
(Contempnmry  dnivbio  >nj  ■Mm  Jt'hite.) 

woodhind;  on  the  4th  of  September,  "among  great  store  of 
isles/'  ho  had  a  "  perfect  hope  of  the  passage,  finding  a  mighty 
sea  passing  between  two  lands  west." 

But    the    wind   stood    obstinately    against  further   progress; 
the  brutish   people    of    the   country   attacked   the   sailors:    and 

he  "did  contemn  tlieir  sorcery."  wliich.  at  any  rate,  would  clear  tlieir  niinds. 
The  worst  thin<r  about  them  was  their  way  of  '•  praotisinnr  their  devUish 
nature  "  with  sling's  and  stones. 
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nn  the  Gtli  of  September  "  it  pleased  God  further  to  increase 
our  sorrows  Avith  a  mighty  storm."  It  was  only  His  "  as 
mighty  mercy  "  that  "  gave  succour,"  said  the  English  captain, 
and  with  tempests  blowing  right  in  his  teeth,  he  had  nothing 
left  but  to  shape  his  course  for  England  (September  11th). 

"  I  have  now  brought  the  passage,"  he  reported  at  home 
with  a  proud  and  pathetic  hoping  against  hope,  "  to  that  cer- 
tainty as  that  I  am  sure  it  must  be  in  one  of  four  places,  or 
not  at  all." ' 

Davis's  third  and  last  attempt  was  in  1587.  On  the  19th  of 
May  he  sailed  from  Dartmouth  with  "  two  boats  and  a  clincher," 
which  proved  at  sea  like  a  "  cart  drawn  with  oxen."  Sighting 
land,  of  the  "  Desolation  "  type,  at  five  in  the  morning  of  June 
lith,  the  English  soon  fell  in  with  the  natives,  who  were  not 
long  in  getting  to  their  old  tricks,  stripping  the  iron  off  the 
pinnace,  hurling  stones,  and  afterwards  tr^'ing  to  barter,  offer- 
ing "  birds  for  bracelets,"  and  showing  pieces  of  "  unicorn's 
horn"  (narwhal?).  On  the  30th  of  June,  Davis  was  off  the 
"  land  called  London  coast,"  in  72'^,  with  the  sea  all  open  to 
the  West  and  North.  Naming  the  furthest  point  of  this  Hope 
Sanderson,^  the  admiral  pressed  on  till  he  fell  in  with  a  "  mighty 
bank  of  ice  to  the  westward"  (on  the  Snd  of  July),  and  found 
the  wind  would  not  let  him  "  double  out  to  the  North." 

On  the  19th  he  "  had  sight "  of  his  old  friend  Mount 
Raleigh,  and  by  the  same  evening  was  "  athwart  of  the  straits 
discovered  the  first  year " ;  but  with  stormy  weather  and 
"  frisking  gales "  at  the  North- West  preventing  any  further 
progress,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  turn  back  (on  August  15th), 
naming  the  fresh-discovered  places  after  his  friends.^  He 
noticed  "forcible  currents  westward  "  in  (il",  and  still  believed  as 
implicitly  as  ever  that  only  accident  prevented  his  full  success  * 

■  On  the  outwardcourse  (second  voyajre)  Davis  had  divided  his  fleet,  send- 
ing two  ships  to  seek  the  passan:e  between  Greenland  and  Iceland  up  to  the 
latitude  of  S()°  if  possible.  These  vessels  performed  the  first  part  of  their  task, 
and  then  fell  to  desperate  fighting  with  the  Esqnimanx. 

'•^  After  one  of  the  chief  merchant  patrons  of  these  ventures. 

3  Earl  of  Cumberland's  Isles.  Lumley's  Inlet.  AVarwick's  Foreland.  Chidlie's 
Cape.  Darcie's  Island. 

*  Thus  he  found  hope  in  Lumley's  Inlet,  etc..  in  the  "great  ruts  of  the 
water,  whirling  and  overfalling.  as  it  were  the  fall  of  some  great  water  through 
a  bridge  '' — proving,  he  thought,  an  open  sea  beyond. 
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— "having  bnen   in  TH'',  and   lindint;'  tlio  soa  all   upon,  and  40 

Ica^MU's  between  land  and  land." 

:>.    i'>v    the    side    of  an  Arctic    t'ailnre    we    have    also    to    re-   settle- 
■  ,  .  .      ,  ...  .  ments  in 

member    two    others    ni    trojiical    or    senn-tropicai    qnarters    ot   Virginia. 

the  world.  The  Vii-giiua  (."olony  and  t  lie  "  trial  of  Guiana " 
dill  not  oonie  to  any  )u'rniaiient  success  under  Elizabeth.  And 
yet  llio.se  ventui'es  did  as  much  for  England  at  this  time  as 
aj\y  single  enterprise.  For  tluni,  as  at  other  times — in  ex- 
ploration, as  elsewhere — it  was  largely  by  means  of  the  falliu-es 


INDIAN'"    VILL.iGE    OF    POJIEIOC 

Conlcmporcmi  (Imwiiig  hy  John.  While.)  • 

that  the  great  successes  were  won,  that  the  men  of  England 
-were  trained  to  hold  their  own  in  every  country  and  on  every 
sea. 

We  have  seen  (p.  r;.S4)  how  in  1.").S.5  a  settlement  had  been 
made  in  Virginia,  and  Ralph  Lane  and  Harlot  left  in  charge. 
Hei-e  they  soon  made  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  English  dis- 
coveries— that  in  this  continent,  of  unknown  greatness,  there 
was  a  natural  wealth  such  that  "no  realm  in  Christendom  were 
comparable  to  it,"  and  thnt  "what  commodities  soever  Spain 
France,   Italy,  or  the  East  parts  do  yield  to  us,  these  parts  do 
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abound  with  them  all."  The  settlement  was  at  iirst  in  Roanoke 
Island;  Inil  a  site  of  such  goodness  was  found  on  the  main- 
land, that  Lane '  thought  of  moving  there.  Unhappily,  the 
savages   began    to  plot  against    the   colonists,    who    tlnis   soon 
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IXDIAJfS    SPE.IRIXG    FISH. 
(CimU'mpnrtrrt/  th'OAvinij  by  John  White.) 

came    "to    their    dogs'    porridge,    that    they    had   bespoken   for 
themselves  if  that   bcfel   them  which  did."     Lane  had  to  out- 

'  Lane  and  Ilariot  were  the  two  keenest  observers  of  the  colony.  Ilariot 
combined  something  of  the  missionary,  the  botanist,  and  the  farmer,  with 
the  foresight  and  breadth  of  a  statesman's  view. 


AgL-ii  Iiuiiaii  in    wiiitirr  j;jiniieiit. 


Indian  in  fi.stivc  iiltir*.- 


Imliiui  rt'Iij^iuus  ni:ui.  Wile  i.f  an  Jk-iowan  uf  I'liniLinc 

IXIHANS    OF    VIIUMMA. 
{Co  litem  pom  nj  ilrawiiiys  Jjy  John   White.) 
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match  the  savages  at  their  own  treacherous  weapons — "  our 
watcliword  was  Christ  our  Mctory  " — aud  the  relief  was  uni- 
versal when  (June  1st,  1586)  twenty-three  ships  under  Francis 
Drake  were  sighted  off  the  coast.  He  was  on  his  way  back 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  came  to  supply  the  colony's  neces- 
sities. But  a  storm  prevented  his  revictualling  ship  from 
entering  the  harbour  ;  and  the  colonists,  who  had  at  Hrst  only 
thought  of  sending  home  the  weak  and  luifit,  became  eager  to 
escape  in  a  body.  Drake  agreed  to  take  them  home,  but  in 
embarking  "  most  of  all  they  had,  with  their  cards,  books,  and 
writing's,"  was  cast  overboard.  And  so  ended  the  first  English 
Colony  in  Virginia.' 

But  iunnediately  after  their  "  departing  out  of  this 
paradise  of  the  world,"  a  third  expedition,  equipped  by 
Raleigh,  arrived  there,  spent  some  time  in  vainly  searching 
for  Lane's  settlers,  and  returned ;  and  a  fortnight  later 
Grenville  himself,  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  brought  the 
long-promised  succour.  Finding  the  colony  gone,  yet  un- 
willing to  lose  the  possession  of  the  country,  he  left  behind 
fifteen  men  in  Roanoke,  with  provisions  for  two  years,  "  to 
retain  it." 

The  next  step  was  also  due  to  Raleigh.  In  15(S7  he  sent 
over  John  White  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  giving  them 
a  charter  of  incorporation  as  founders  of  the  City  of  Raleigh 
in  Virginia.  Starting  on  the  Sth  of  May,  they  were  off  the 
American  coast  on  the  22nd  of  July ;  and  White  landed  at 
Roanoke,  only  to  find  Lane's  old  fort  razed,  the  houses  over- 
grown with  melons,  on  whichi  deer  were  feeding.  Hostilities 
soon  began  with  the  savages,  who  murdered  an  Englishman 
they  found  straying,  and  beat  his  head  in  pieces  with  their 
wooden  swords;  but  on  the  ISth  of  August  a  child  (Virginia 
Dare)  was  born  in  the  settlement,  who  was  named  "  Virginia, 
as  being  the  first  Christian  born  there."  Soon  after  tliis  White, 
the  Governor,  after  "  extreme  entreating,"  consented  to  return 
home  for  fresh  supplies — some  ninety  men,  .seventeen  women, 
and  eleven  children  "  remaining  to  inhabit." 

'  The  failure  of  the  colony  is  imputed  by  Hariot  to  the  "  nice  brinfjing:- 
up"  of  some  coloni.sts.  [The  part  of  "Virginia"  in  which  these  early  settle- 
ments were  made  was  included  in  Carolina  by  Charles  II. 's  grants  of  liiQ'i 
and   IGd.").] 
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The  last  of  those  Virginian  c.\])C(Hlions  under  Klizabctli  is 
that  of  1590.  Starting  on  thc^  2()th  March  ot  tliat  year,  on  liis 
fifth  American  voyage,  Wliilr  landed  in  Roanoke  on  tlir  liiili 
August,  near  "where  the  culony  had  been  left  in  lo87.  ilut 
finding  nothing — "no  man  nor  sign" — he  searched  high  and 
low  till  he  came  upon  the  message,  carveil  on  tree  trunks,  that 
the  settlers  had  moved  away.  White  wished  to  stay  and  Iielp 
the  fugitives,  if  he  could  :  Imt  the  rest  of  the  company,  territicd 
by  the  weatlier  and  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  forced  him  to 
make  for  England. 

The  remarkable  vo3'ago  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  l(i02, 
■which  result(xl  in  the  discoveiy  of  Cape  Cod  and  Buzzard'.': 
Bay  (Gosnold's  Hope),  and  the  erection  of  a  fort  and  store- 
house on  Cuttyhunk,  was  the  venture  of  a  man  of  genius,  who 
revived  the  old  direct  route  of  the  Cabots  to  the  nearest 
shores  of  North  America,  and  who  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
found  our  tii'st  New  England  colony.  It  was  not  of  a  piece 
witli  the  Virginia  entei-prises  it  was,  and  was  meant  to  be,  an 
improvement  upon   them. 

4.  The  "  discovery  of  Guiana "  was  the  last,  the  most  The 
mistaken,  and  the  most  fruitless  of  the  great  enterprises  of  jq^h 
Elizabethan  explorers  and  colonisers.  Raleigh,  like  many  Dorado. 
others,  had  been  deeply  bitten  with  the  delusive  hope  of  find- 
ing that  richer  Peru  called  Guiana,  El  Dorado,  or  the  enqiire 
of  Manoa,  which  adventurers  of  the  time  declared  they  had 
discovered,  and  which  one  tradition  traced  back  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Pizarros,  and  a  nn'gration  of  the  Inca's  subjects 
from  the  Pacific  towards  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  South  America. 
Captain  Whiddon  had  been  sent  out  in  1594  to  reconnoitre 
the  approach  to  (iuiana ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruar}-,  1595,  Raleigh  himself  started  with  the  main  force, 
supposed  "to  be  bound  only  for  the  relief"  of  the  English  in 
Virginia.  Arrived  off  Trinidad,  he  first  explored  the  entrances 
to  the  great  waterways  which  he  hoped  would  lead  him  into 
the  heart  of  Manoa :  but  the  pilots  proved  incompetent, — "  if 
God  had  not  sent  us  another  help,  we  might  have  wandered  a 
whole  year  in  that  labyrinth  of  rivers," — and  after  pushing 
400  miles  into  the  country,  describing  all  he  saw  in  a  "  ( 'hart 
of  Discovery,"  and  marvelling  at  the  tropical  beauty  of  the 
riverside — the  grass,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the  deer,  all  so  splendid 
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that  it  was  a  "  good  passing  of  the  time  "  only  to  see  them — 
Ealcigh's  "  heart  grew  cold  to  behold  the  great  rage  and  increase 
of  the  Orinoco,"  and  he  gave  over  the  enterprise  for  the  time, 
but  without  losing  his  hope.  Like  the  adventurers  in  the 
North-West,  failure  only  seemed  to  make  his  certainty  of 
ultimate  success  more  sure.  He  was  convinced  thst  the  "  sun 
covered  not  more  riches  in  any  part  of  the  earth."  He  had 
yet  to  learn  that  his  pleasant  prospects  were  not  bound  to  be 
anywhere  out  of  fairyland  because  "every  child  affirms  the 
same."  El  Dorado  remained  inaccessible  in  spite  of  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  Raleigh  and  Keymis  in  1590-97;  because, 
like  the  ideal  city  of  philosophers,  it  was  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  earth. 

These  four  illustrations  of  English  exploring  and  colonising 
tion.  energy   at   the   end   of  the   sixteenth   century   must   end   this 

short  account  of  Elizabethan  enterpi-ise :  of  the  voyages '  to 
Cape  Breton  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Brazil  and  the  "River 
of  Plate,"  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Newfoundland,  the  Cape 
Yerdc  Islands,  and  other  outlying  parts  of  the  ocean  that 
English  seamen  had  now  made  their  home;  of  the  various 
attempts   to   reach    the  South  Sea,   or   Pacific,    which   got   no 

1  Cf.  (1)  Of  voyages  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc.  :  John  James  to  Burleig-h. 
Sept.  14th,  1591,  on  the  discovery  of  Ramea  (the  Mag-clalen  Islands), 
from  St.  Malo ;  the  voyases  of  M.  Hill,  of  Redrife,  to  Cape  Breton  with  the 
Marigold  in  1593;  of  George  Drake,  of  Apsham,  to  Ramea  in  159.3:  of  Rice 
Jones  in  the  Grace,  of  Bristol,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1594  ;  of  Charles  Leigh 
to  Cape  Breton  and  Ramea  in  1597.  (2)  Of  voyages  to  South  America  :  James 
Lancaster's  journey  to  Brazil  in  1594  ;  Thomas  Cavendish's  last  voyage,  in 
1591-9.?.  to  Magellan's  Straits  ;  the  Earl  of  Cumberland's  expedition  in  1586, 
"  intended  for  the  South  Sea,  but  performed  but  little  further  than  the  River 
of  Plate";  and  the  same  earl's  attempt  in  1594,  which  stopped  short  at  the 
Azores.  (3)  Of  voyages  to  the  West  Indies :  those  of  Sir  Robert  Duddeley 
in  1594-95  ;  of  Sir  Amyas  Preston  in  1595  ;  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  in  1596-97  ; 
and  the  last  one  of  the  great  sea  kings,  Drake  and  Hawkins,  in  1595.  (4)  Of 
other  voyages:  Those  of  Richard  Rainolds  and  Thomas  Daniel  in  1591  ;  of 
Sir  John  Burrough  in  1592;  and  of  the  Tobie  in  1593.  which  all  stopped  at 
or  came  to  grief  upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Among  these  enterprises. 
Preston's  "entered  Jamaica"  in  1595;  Lancaster's,  in  1594.  was  of  purely 
military  interest,  but  shows  the  aggressive  Protestantism  of  English  sailors 
in  the  bitterest  manner:  Duddeley's.  in  1594,  is  remarkable  for  its  ships' 
names — the  Bear,  the  Fri.skoii/,  and  the  Earwiff,  like  the  Vliii  Not  I.  of  Cum- 
berland's fleet,  in  1594  ;  and  the  wreck  of  the  Tobie  near  Cape  Sprat  in  1593. 
with  the  dying  men  singing  their  metrical  psalms  ("Help,  Lord,  for  good 
and  godly  men  "),  reads  like  a  chapter  of  Cromwellian  Puritanism. 
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further  than  ^Iiiu;clhui's  .Straits,  or  some  point  on  the  coast  of 
South  Anu'rica ;  of  disastrous  faihu-es,  such  as  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Curubcrlaud  anil  of  Cavendish  on  his  last  voj'age,  it 
may  i>e  cnoui^h  to  say  thai  ilny  are  simply  passed  h}'  as  being 
less  representative  of  liiu  uiaiu  lines  of  national  expansion  at. 
tliis  time.  ThouL^-Ji  iaierestiug  in  themselves,  they  only  add 
detail,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  various  sides  of  a  movement 
which  has  already  been  sketched  in  outline  ;  they  are  sulior- 
dinate  examples  of  the  development  of  the  spirit  which  is 
still  better  shown  in  those  leading  and  typical  achievements 
of  a  great  epoch  which  we  have  tried  to  follow :  and  they 
can  all  be  read  at  length  in  llakluyt,  "  the  prose  epic  of  the 
modern  English  nation,  our  unrivalled  treasure  of  material  for 
the  history  of  geography,  discovery,  and  colonisation,  our  best 
collection  of  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  in  wliom  the  new  era 
was   revealed."  ' 

The  period   here   dealt    with    is   signalised    in   science   by    tjie  thomas 
publication  of  Gilbert's  famous  treatise  on  the  Magnet  (lliOO).  taker 
AVilliam   Gilbert,   of  Colchester  (1540-l(j03),  was  physician  to  Natural 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  even  apart  from  his  magnetic  researches,  Gilbert.' 
was   remarkable   for   his  general  scientific  s)iirit.     He  was,  for 
example,  one  of  those  who  accepted  the  Gopernican  astronomy. 
Here  he  showed  more  insight  than  his  younger  contemporary. 
Bacon  (15()1-162G) — who,  indeed,  was  not  usually  fortunate  in 
his  judgments  on  the  ideas  that  were  to  become  important  in 
special   science.      Bacon,    though    he   recognises    the   value  of 
Gilbert's    work,  in    one   place  speaks    rather  slightingly    of  his 
theories— classing  him  with  those  who  would  make  a  philosophy 
of  Nature  out  of  some  particular  grouji  of  natural  facts.     Thus 
Gilbert,  according   to   Bacon,  would  interpret   everything   as  a 
sort  of  magnetism.-     Galileo  was  able  to  appreciate  his  merits 
as  a  thinker  more   aceurately.     Gilbert's   general    observations, 

•  The  spirit  of  the  new  enterprise  was  never  lietter  expressed  tlian  l)y 
Duddeley's  confession :  "  Having  ever  since  I  could  conceive  of  an.vthing  been 
delighted  with  the  discoveries  of  navigation,  I  fostered  in  myself  that  dis- 
position till  I  was  cf  mere  years  and  better  ability  to  undertake  such  a 
matter." 

^  Rousseau  has  a  similar  remark  on  an  acquaintance  who  seems  to  have  had 
geological  ideas.  His  notion,  Rousseau  says,  was  that  the  whole  earth  was  a 
sort  of  '■  coquillage.'' 
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as  to  the  mode  in  •which  truth  of  Xature  is  to  be  discovered, 
are  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon's  own. 

His  principal  treatise — "  On  the  Magnet  and  Magnetic 
Bodies  and  the  Great  Magnet  the  Earth " — is  admitted  by 
modern  anthorities  to  contain  descriptions  of  all  the  funda- 
mental phenomena  of  the  science :  so  that  it  is  classical  to 
this  day.      He  had  collected  and  verified  the  observations  of 


IVILLIAJI    c;II,I!F.RT. 

(After  (I  portrait  t'll  Tlariliur!.) 

the  ancients  and  those  that  had  come  to  light  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  compass,  and  had  added  others.  He  also 
theorised  scientifically  on  his  observations.  As  the  title  of  the 
book  indicates,  he  saw  that  the  earth  itself  may  be  regarded 
as  a  magnet;  explaining,  from  its  magnetic  character,  the 
phenomena  of  the  needle.  The  starting-point  for  a  theory  of 
the  kind  had  been  given  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the 
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magnet. 


This  was  a  modern  discover}" — the  phenomenon  of 
may'uctic  polarity  having  been  unknown  to  the  ancients :  for 
although  Lucretius  had  observed  that  the  loadstone  occasionally 
repels  as  well  as  attracts,  ho  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  constant  conjunction  of  repulsion  and  attraction  in  which 
polarity  consists.  Gilbert,  by  his  .systematic  study  of  magnetic 
phenomena,  at  once  experimental  and  theoretical,  definitely 
constituted  a  new  science.  In  the  theory  of  tlie  science,  the 
doctrine  that  the  earth  is  a  "  great  magnet "  is  still  fundamental. 
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TWO    PAGES    OF    DU.    TYE'.S    "  ACTF.S    OF    TIUO    APOSTLES." 


The  advance  in  Music,  which    we  have   recorded,  during   the  w,  s. 
earlier    years    of   the    Tudor    period,    continued,   without    inter- 
ruption,   until   ujedieval  counterpoint   was   superseded   by    the 
dawn  of  modern  Art. 

In  the  Hixtii  Eiifjlixh  ScluKtl.  contcmjaorary  with  the  "golden 
age"  of  Italian  art,  contrapmual  music  reached  the  highest 
level  it  was  destined  to  attain  north  of  the  Channel. 

Its  founder  was  Dr.  Christopher  Tye  (d.  1.5():i),  and  its 
brightest  ornaments  were  Thomas  Tallys,  AMlliam  Byrd,  I'obert 
Whvte.  .Tiihu  Hall,  Richard  Farrant,  r)rlaiido  Gibbons,  and  the 
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great  madrigali.sts,  Thomas  Morley,  John  Douland,  Thomas 
Weelkes,  John  A\'ilbye,  John  Benet,  John  Ward,  ]\Iichael  Este, 
John  Hilton,  Thomas  Forde,  William  Cobbold,  Thomas  Bateson, 
George  Kirbye,  and  a  host  of  others,  scarcely  less  famous,  whose 
works  seem  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  must  have  seemed  to  their 
hearers  at  the  time  they  were  written,  and  will  certainl}'  be 
remembered  in  years  to  come  when  many  later  productions 
are  deservedly  foi'gotten. 

Tye.  I'r.  T}'e's  compositions  are  characterised  by  a  sober  dignity 

well  worthy  of  the  period  at  which  he  wrote.  He  is  best  known, 
perhaps,  by  the  beautiful  nmsic  adopted  to  his  quaint  master- 
piece, entitled,  "  Tin'  Adc-^  of  tlw  ApoMvn,  translated  into 
Englyshc  Metre,  witli,  notes  to  eche  Cliapter,  to  synye,  and  also 
to  'play  upon  the  Lute  "  (London,  1553).  The  "  Engiyshe  Metre" 
is,  indeed,  little  better  than  doggerel ;  but  the  "  notes "  are 
beautiful  enough  to  deserve  an  adaptation  to  poetry  of  the 
highest  order. 

Taiiys.  Thomas    Tallys    (d.    15S5),    best    known    by    liis    matchless 

Responses  and  Litany,  united  the  most  jji'ofound  learning  to  a 
taste  so  cultivated  and  refined  that  his  compositions  exceed 
in  sweetness  those  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  scarcely  excepting 
even  Richard  Farrant  or  Orlando  (jilibons,  who,  at  least,  are 
the  only  two  who  can  be  compared  with  him  for  graceful  con- 
ception and  delicacy  of  treatment.  His  anthems  and  hymns 
are  equally  perfect  in  technical  form  and  beauty  of  expression, 
while  his  stupendous  motet — Spern  in  aliwin  nan  ladiuA — for 
eight  five-part  choirs,  in  which  he  employs  the  innnense  body 
of  forty  independent  voices  with  an  amount  of  ingenuity  truly 
marvellous,  is  a  monument  of  artistic  power  and  learning. 

Byrd.  William  Byrd  (d.  1()23),  Thomas  Tallys's  illustrious  "pupil, 

rivalled  his  master  in  contrapuntal  skill,  though  not  in  graceful 
exjiression.  His  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  his  anthems  rank  among  the  finest  now  sung  in  our 
cathedrals ;  but  he  is  licst  known  by  his  canon,  Non  nobis, 
Domine,  an  ingenious  little  masterpiece,  capable  of  at  least 
.seven  distinct  solutions,  and  so  wonderfully  effective  that  it  is 
still  sung  at  all  our  great  ]niblic  lianr|uets  as  a  "  grace  after 
meat." 

Farrant.  The  few  works  by  Richard  Farrant  (d.  1585)  that  have  been 

preserved  are  so  full  of  ex]iressivc  beauty  that  they  mf)re  than 
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make  us  inourn  over  the  spirit  of  destruction  wliicli,  duriiit,'' 
the  course  of  the  (ireat  KebeUiou,  reduced  our  ecclesiastical 
libraries  to  ruin.  Of  the  compositions  of  Orlando  Gibbons 
(d.  1625),  a  greater  number  have  been  pi-eserved.  He  was  the 
Gibbons.  I'^^t  great  Master  of  the  School,  if  we  except  the  famous 
madrigalists,  a  few  of  whom  survived  him  :  and  with  him  the 
truest  school  of  conti'apuntal  art  died  out  in  England,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  more  modern  style,  which  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe. 


GEORGE  In  giving  a  rapid  .survey  of  Elizabethan  literature  proper — • 
BURY.  which,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  means  the  literatiu-e 
Eliza-  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  Queen's  reign — circumscription 

Literature,  of  space,  if  the  writer  keeps  his  eye  and  the  reader  is  willing 
to  have  his  eye  kept  on  the  object,  is  in  some  respects  a  gain. 
There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  period  in  English  or  in  any 
other  literary  history ;  and  the  fuller  the  treatment  of  it  is,  the 
more  likely  are  the  chief  points  of  real  value  and  interest  to  be 
obscured  rather  than  brought  out,  unless  there  is  room  for  an 
exceedingly  copious  handling  of  particulars.  At  the  end  of 
the  eight  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century — even  if  we  include 
the  remarkalile  work  of  which  account  has  been  given  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  of  which  most  appeared  within  some  twenty 
or  thirty  months  before  and  after  the  close  of  1.580 — it  would 
have  been  permissible  for  a  by  no  means  hasty  critic  to  say  that 
for  the  best  part  of  two  centuries  England  had  been  without  a 
great  literature,  and  that  it  was  very  doulitful  when  she  would 
have  one.  Nov,  of  course,  we  see  what  Tottel's  "Miscellany," 
what  the  contributions  of  Sackvillc  to  the  "  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates," what  the  younger  work  of  Spenser,  and  Sidney,  and 
Watson,  and  Lyl}-,  what  even  the  respectable  attempts  of  the 
other  persons  mentioned,  meant.  But  flower  no  more  necessarily 
means  fruit  in  this  variety  of  vegetation  than  it  does  else- 
where— perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  an  even  less  certain  index. 

So,  at  the  end  of  our  present  period,  while  there  certainly 
Avas  none,  it  Avould  be  rather  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there 
shoidd  have  been  any  critic  able  to  point  out  that  for  half 
a   century   to   come  the  beauties   of  English   literature   would 
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take  nil  new  rolonr,  would  siiii|ilv  be  a  continuation  of  what 
tiic  ]>ast  twenty  years  had  made  known.  Yet  tliis  was  so;  and 
to  the  ])resent  day  we  call,  and  ])rolialily  as  long  as  there  are 
persons  who  lake  an  exari  view  of  ihe  I  ruths  as  distinguished 
from  the  appearances  of  literature,  shall  call  by  the  name  of 
"Elizabethan"  Literature  the  wcirk  of  men,  some  of  whom 
died  seventy  years  and  more  after  ihe  (j>ueen  had  gone  where 
Essex  and  where  ]\Lut  Stuart,  had  gone  before  her. 

Before  attempting  to  indicate  in  a  few  broad  lines  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  central  [)eriod  of  our  Letters — this  brief 
time  in  which  they  gathered  up  all  their  early  and  pristine 
force,  and  developed  the  germs  of  all  their  later  and  sometimes 
a  little  overmature  variety — it  is  imperative  to  sketch  the  chief 
actual  tigures  and  [)rodnets  of  the  time. 

One  thing,  in  piu'suance  of  what  has  already  been  said,  is  Periods 
specially  to  be  remarked.  As 'we  pointed  out,  that  uiuil  the  estp"<^ 
remarkable  outburst  of  "vital  signs  "about  15S0,  the  first  half  auction, 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  not  extraordinarily  prolific  in  positively 
good  literature,  so  we  shall  find  that  even  in  the  last  half  the 
later  years  are  far  more  prolific  than  the  earlier.  From  the 
eighties  of  the  century  we  have  indeed  most  of  the  remarkable 
wcirk  of  what  is  generally  called  the  University  groiqi  of  ]ilay- 
wrights,  the  greatest  of  whom  is  Marlowe ;  we  have  the  singular, 
and  from  the  literary  point  of  view  hitherto  rather  undervalued, 
"Martin  Marprelate  "  controversy  (p.  ()12);  and  we  have  from 
the  same  hands  as  the  plays  certainly,  and  probably  if  not 
certainly  from  the  same  hands  also  as  the  pamphlets,  a  great 
body  of  iniscellane<Mis  literature — novels,  social  sketches,  and 
what  not — wliii-h,  though  for  the  most  part  hastily  and  form- 
lessly  written,  is  full  of  interest  and  promise,  and  may  indeed 
be  said  to  contain  the  germs  of  niost  of  the  matter — including 
even  literary  criticism — which  fills  the  modern  periodical.  But, 
on  the  other  lumd,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  Marlowe's 
work,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  single  one  of  the  great 
books  b}'  which  the  Elizabethan  age  is  known  to  posterity 
dates  from  this  decade.  On  the  conirary,  the  'nineties  simply 
swarm  with  masterpieces.  No  doubt  some  of  these  had  been 
written  I'arlier  ;  but  taking  actual  publication  as  the  criterion, 
the  date  of  159-  stands  as  that  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  and  all 
Spenser's  minor  poems,  except  the  "  Calendar"  ;  of  the  "  Poems" 
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and  the  earlier  certain  plays  of  Shakespeare;  of  the  thronging 
cluster  of  sonneteers,  of  whom  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  them- 
selves are  bnt  the  chief;  of  the  earliest  historical  and  other 
poems  of  Drayton  and  Daniel ;  of  the  satires  of  Hall,  Lodge, 
and  ilarston  ;  of  the  earliest  plaj^s  of  Jonson,  Chapman,  and 
Dckker ;  of  Bacon's  "  Essays "  and  Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical 
Polity."  There  may  be  another  ten  years  in  which  it  might 
be  possible  to  point  out  an  equal  number  of  original  master- 
pieces and  masters  in  their  respective  kinds.  But  if  there  is, 
I  confess  that  I  at  least  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it, 
either  in  the  history  of  English  or  of  any  other  literature  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  most  complete  and  accomplished  ]_)ri>duction  in  either 
decade  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  Spenser,  who  died  in  loUO,  who  had 
given  a  taste  of  his  quality  twenty  years  earlier,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  whose  work  in  its  ])erfect  charm  and  flower  was 
wholly  published  between  T.litO  and  ICOO.  The  "  Shepherd's 
Calendar"  is  interesting;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for 
it  anything  like  the  interest  of  the  "  Amoretti "  and  the 
"  Hynms,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  Indeed,  if 
the  "  Calendar  "  had  remained  uncompleted  by  any  other  work, 
it  is  possible  that  Spenser  might  never  have  attained,  with 
good  judges,  even  the  position  of  a  great  poet  cut  off  in  his 
prime  ;  he  would  certainl}'  never  have  attained  that  of  being 
a  great  poet  in  truth  and  in  fact. 

The  "  Faerie  Queene  " — and  only  half  of  that  half  of  it  which 
is  all  that  we  possess,  except  the  splendid  fragment  of  the 
"  Cantos  of  Mutability " — was  registered,  or,  in  other  words, 
announced  for  publication  in  December,  1589.  It  was  published 
a  few  months  later.  It  is  tempting  but  impossible  to  imagine 
the  effect  that  the  reading  <if  it  nuist  have  produced.  We 
cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  men  of  that  day. 
No  intellectual  gymnastic  will  avail  to  shut  out  the  conditions 
which  are  present  to  our  view  and  were  absent  from  theirs  ;  and 
though  a  little  less  diftii/idt  in  appearance,  it  is  probably  not 
less  impossible  in  reality,  to  restore  the  conditions  which  were 
present  to  their  minds  and  have  been  removed  from  ours.  In 
English  literature  itself  there  was  absolutely  no  writer  of  the 
first  class  in  verse  or  prose  except  Chaucer ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  L'hauccr  was  kiunvii  to  or  read  bv  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  then  small  "  reading'  public"  There  was  as 
y(!t  no  (Tornian  vernacular  literature  of  the  first  class  at  all ;  and 
the  language  was  ver}-  little  l^nown.  Freiieli  li.ul  a  inagniticent 
past  and  a  great  present,  Init  was  in  tlic  same  stage  of  struggle 
and  tentative  with  English,  or  in  (.me  only  a  little  more  advanced. 
The  greatest  of  the  Spaniards  were  writing,  or  about  to  write 
only.     Italian,  in  those  examples  which  it  has  never  surpassed 


ED3IUXD    SPEKSEE,    BY   ALESSANBBO   ALLOEI. 
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or  equalled,  was  indeed  there,  and  was  not  neglected  :  but 
Italian  itself  was  dominated  by  the  notion  whicli  )>revailed 
everywhere,  and  not  least  in  England,  and  which  might  have 
been  thought  likely  to  interpose  an  insuperable,  as  it  did  in 
fact  interpose  a  very  serious,  bar  to  the  accomplishment  of 
really  great  things  in  the  vernacular.  That  notion  was  the 
idea  of  the  nncliallengeable,  and  therefore  unchallenged, 
superiority  of  the  classical  tongues,  and  especially  Latin.  Th(! 
Eenaissanec  pretended  to  be  and  (though  to  a  nnich  smaller 
139 
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extent  than  is  usually  thought)  really  was  a  revolt  against 
the  Middle  Ages.  But,  practically,  it  outdid  the  Middle  Ages 
themselves  in  the  superstitious  reverence  which  it  paid  to  "  the 
tongues."  The  attitude  of  Dante  towards  Virgil  and  Statins — 
his  inferiors  as  poets,  the  one  by  a  great,  the  other  by  an  almost 
immeasurable  degree — was  little,  if  at  all,  changed  till  quite  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  centiu'y  ;  and  the  very  philosophers 
who  affected  to  dethrone  Aristotle  tried  to  do  it  by  having 
recourse  to  Plato,  to  the  Stoics,  to  Sextus  Empiricus.  Bacon 
himself  notoriously  held  that  the  vulgar  tongues  were  mere 
instruments-of-all-work,  imsuited  for  the  choicer  feats  of 
literature.  Spenser  himself  as  we  know,  succumbed  to  the 
mania  for  forcing  English  into  cla.ssical  metres;  and  was 
sharpl)-  snubbed  by  his  chief  literary  mentor  for  devoting 
himself  to  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  at  all. 

Nevertheless  the  "  Faerie  Queene "  came,  and  in  it  the 
second,  if  not  the  first,  great  poem  in  English.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  call  or  think  Spenser  a  greater  poet  than  (Jhaucer 
in  order  to  give  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  as  a  great  poem,  the 
precedence  over  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  In  some  qualities, 
at  least,  of  the  poet,  the  master  had  the  advantage  over  the 
scholar.  But  in  others,  the  scholar's  greatest  production  has 
by  an  even  greater  interval  the  precedence  over  any  single 
work  I  if  the  master's.  It  had  more  unity,  a  deeper-ingrained 
and  more  individual  colour,  a  subtler  if  less  primitive  charm, 
and,  above  all,  it  has  the  attraction  of  an  individual  and 
original  and,  to  some  fiincies,  at  any  rate,  an  absolutely  un- 
equalled metrical  medium.  Long  romances  in  verse — especially 
long  romances  in  verse  with  an  allegorical  framework — were 
nothing  new  to  the  age.  But  how  far  did  the  novel  qualities 
of  this  particular  romance  strike  it  ? 
TiieCon  To  this  question  there  is  practically  no  answer.     We  know 

Estimate!^  that  Spenser  founded— chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  in  his  own 
university — a  vigorous  school  of  imitators.  We  know  that  he 
had  a  great  and  increasing  inflvience  over  the  poets,  his  succes- 
sors, from  Milton  doAvnwards.  But  what  his  own  age  really 
thought  of  hiiu,  save  for  a  few  official  and  "  officious  "  panegyrics 
which  )night  be  paralleled  in  the  case  of  second-  and  tenth-rate 
contemporaries,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  true  that  in  his  time 
there    existed    some    curious    and    careful    critics   of    Eno-lish 
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literature.  But  tliry,  Um,  were  disirai'inl  li\  ilial  miM  lunn  nl' 
"squinting" — if  it  may  bt;  so  called — to  wiiicli  reference  has 
already  been  made.  Tluis  the  exceil(>nt  Webbe — writing,  it  is 
true,  with  only  ilic  "  Slii'|iiirrd's  ('alcndar"  bcldi'c  liim — docs 
indeed  do  himself  immortal  iionoiu'  by  culling  Spenser  "  thi! 
rightest  English  poet  he  ever  read."  And  then  he  goes  on 
to  show  the  value  of  this  praise  b\'  coupling  SjK'ust'r  with 
(iabriel  Harvey;  by  saying  in  anothcM-  place  that  he  is  llie 
cipuil  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  "  but  for  the  coarseness  of  our 
Engli.sh  tongue";  and  by  endeavouring,  in  a  tliird,  to  translate 
the  Calendar  into  English  sapphics  ! 

In  such  a  mist  were  the  minds  even  of  men  of  the  best 
intentions  and  the  most  unfeigned  love  for  letters,  when  the 
"Faerie  Queene"  appeared.  Prof  Hales,i  it  may  be,  is  right 
in  saying  that  it  was  "  received  with  the  utmost  delight  and 
admiration."  Let  us  hope  it  was,  for  it  certainly  deserved  both. 
Such  a  melodious  burst  had  never  sounded  in  the  English 
tongue  before.  The  wonderful  web  of  imagination,  woven  so 
silently  and  ciuiningly  in  its  pages,  the  splendid  creations — 
not  merely  of  poetic  fancy  but  of  actual  character  drawing  and 
ethical  construction — which  it  displays,  the  consunnnate  skill 
in  language  and  metre  (the  former,  it  may  be,  like  the  latter, 
a  little  mannered  and  artificial,  but  with  such  an  exquisite 
manner,  such  a  consummate  art),  the  learning,  the  grasp,  the 
evident  reserve  of  sustained  capacity  behind — these  were  things 
which  had  never,  or  but  once,  been  seen  before  among  us.  And 
thes(!  were  to  be  seen  whenever  Spenser  sang  again,  in  the 
rest  of  the  "  Queene,"  in  the  sonnets,  in  the  "  Epithalajuiuni," 
in  the  "  Hymns,"  during  the  too  brief  career  which  was  allotted 
him  and  ■which  he  filled  so  full. 

The   fortunes,   like    the  work,  of  the   next  group  differ   re-   Marlowe 


and  his 
Fellow 


luarkably  from  Spenser's.  Although  his  end  was  tragic,  and 
although  his  life  seems  to  have  been  saddened  by  more  than  Dramatists, 
one  disappointment,  yet  had  his  lines  been  cast  in  places  not 
unpleasant  and  in  a  manner  distinguished.  He  was  early 
introduced  to  the  best  society,  and  not  very  late  to  Court ; 
he  had  pensions  and  large  grants  of  land,  and  but  for  the 
Irish  outbreak  would,  to  all  appearances,  have  hnishcd  his 
days   as    a   sufficiently    prosperous   country    gentleman.      The 

'   Introduction  to  "  Globe  "  oil.,  p   42. 
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men  wild,  workin;;-  inuiid  Marlnwc,  did  must  to  kiuiicli  the 
English  dranui  on  the  new  and  untried  seas  which  were  to  be 
its  proper  home,  were  for  the  most  part  university  men.  Ljly 
(who  belonged  to  the  group  in  an  outside  kind  of  way,  and 
had  made  his  mark  before  any  of  them),  Peele,  and  Lodge 
were  Oxford  men  ;  llarlowe,  Greene,  and  Nash  were  of  Cam- 
bridge. Of  Kyd's  education  nothing  is  certainl}-  recorded,  but 
he  is  much  more  likely  to  ha\-e  been  a  university  man  than 
not.  These  seven,  chiefly  in  the  decade  between  ]5.s()  and 
1590,  with  a  few  years  of  the  next,  struck  oiu  one  of  the 
faultiest  but  (.ne  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original  kinds  of 
drama  that  the  world  has  seen.  It  is  certain  that  all  of  them 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  tragedian  Seneca  ; 
and  one  of  them,  Kyd,  translated  one  of  the  chief  plays  of 
the  Continental  Senecans  —  Robert  tjarnier's  Cornelia.  And 
it  has,  as  we  noticed  before,  been  contended  that  the  blood- 
and-thunder,  the  ghosts  and  terrors,  the  iuHatecl  language  and 
stilted  verse  in  which  they  revelled,  were  due  to  the  intiuence  of 
this  powerful  but  rather  ill-conditioned  dramatist  of  the  Latin 
silver  age.  However  this  ma}"  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
scheme  of  their  drama  not  only  owes  little  or  nothing  to 
Seneca,  but  is  about  as  direct  a  revolt  against  the  "regular" 
tragedy  as  can  be  conceived.  Nor  did  they,  as  has  been 
so  often  done  since,  go  to  some  modern  literature  as  a  re- 
source atjainst,  and  an  alternative  from,  the  ancients.  Indeed, 
there  was  none  for  them  to  go  to,  vmless  anj-one  chooses  to 
exaggerate  the  very  faint  lead  that  the  old  mystery,  through' 
more  i-ecent  interludes  and  mongrel  plays  of  the  kind  referred 
to  previously,  may  have  given  them.  They  simpl}-,  retaining 
acts,  scenes,  and  general  dramatic  arrangeiiients,  gave  the 
rein  to  their  imaginations,  threw  the  "  unities "  to  the  winds 
and  cast  into  theatrical  form  the  substance  of  chronicles  ;md 
romances  after  a  fashion  of  which  ancient  comed}'  may  have 
given  some  slight  foretaste,  but  ancient  tragedy  certainlj-  none 
at  all.  And  they  did  more  than  this.  'Jiic}'  broke  up  the 
stately  stilted  decasyllabics  of  Gorhodtic,  they  shortened  and 
furbished  the  lolloping  and  lumbering  fourteeners  and  doggerels 
of  other  plays  into  verse — the  most  majestic  in  Marlowe,  the 
sweetest  and  softest  in  Peele,  that  English  had  j'et  known. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  hurry  and  whirl  of  action  and 
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interest  vei-iuintt'cl,  oceasionalK'  at  least,  in  verse  ot  sueh 
iniprecedented  splendnur  ami  diai'm,  sIkhiM  liave  niaile,  (w 
at  least  helped  to  make,  ilic  iIhmivc  the  most  |)()|iulai'  n\'  all 
amusements.      It  is  true   that   the  )ilays — nf   which    .Mai'Kiwe's 


7^  " 

QVl?    FOR    ANVP. 

ftart  Courtier; 

Or, 

A  quaint  difputc  between  Veluet  breeches 
and  Clothbrcethcs. 

I-flxrein  isfUintly  fet  downe  the  diforden 

tn  M  Ell'tei  tnd  Trtdts. 


LONDON 

Imprinted  by  lohn  Wolfe,  and  are  to  bee  fold  at  his 
fliopatPoulcschaync.  i  i  3  i. 


VELVET    YKRSVa     CLOTH. 
{T'ltk-j^njc  tn  Oirrin:'^  "  Quip  for  an   Upstart  Courtier,"  lo'.l-.) 

Jjiirfur  FitastitK,  Ttt iiihit riti i III',  Jiir  cf  Mii/fit,  and  EiJifttnl  Ihc 
Sect  III  il ;  Peele's  Ai'i'tthjiiincrit  af  Pit.rli^,  (Jlil  IFio'.s'  Tulr,  and 
JJavid  and  Befhsabe ;  Greene's  Friiir  Ritroii  :  Kyd's  Spdinnh 
Tni(/ed>/,  are  the  most  tanious  —  had  almost  every  fault  e.\- 
cejit   tameness    that    a    play    can   liave.     The    most    chaotieally 
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iiiiprobiiblc  action,  tliu  linist  carefully  adjusted  cliuractcrs,  the 
wildest  rant  of  dialojjfue.  rlic  most  shocking  impropriety  of 
incident  and  phrase  meet  one  al  every  turn.  The  poets  cannot 
or  will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  ke<']>  u])  their  poetry. 
Lines  of  incomparable  beauty,  of  such  a  combination  of 
sonority  and  poetic  suggestion  as  no  modern  jjoets,  save  Dante 


THEARTOFCON' 


ny-catching. 


^|i^i3  ^^^  Iticrcbc  ictiiiiDtcfftctunlvto  Mllx 
iiv^l  n^^tJ  i^rtorConv-CiitdiiiisefcafcucMl 
"l)^rlics:tl!C&c;tcr,l()tacLfcr,ai'l> 
rtiE  Jrarnschlc.  Eljciialiircoftte 
fettt[r,ii!lD6;nlii.invpcifciifanti» 
iMrli'  tocjinkc  Uifli  tjuii,  mtiib 
prrfon  lljcj  call  Ibc  ilcnic.  i  Urir 
ractbobc  is  attojoing  to  (licjiy'L 


THE    I'ltKY    or    THE    SlIAEPER. 
(Greene    *^  Notable  Di^ovcni  of  Coosimrie,"  1501.) 


'Bohemians 


and  Chaucer,  had  eipiallod,  are  jostled  by  mean  and  trmnpery 
doggerel.  Except  Marlowe,  and  once  and  twice  Feele,  no  one 
of  them  can  keep  even  a  moderately  long  speech  at  a  high 
level,  and  Marlowe  himself  is  by  no  means  to  be  trusted  to 
do  it  constantly. 

Nothing  is  more  treacherous  than  the  attempt  to  argue 
backwards  and  forwards  from  a  man's  life  to  his  works ;  but 
in  this  case  thei'e  does  seem  to  have  been  some  connection 
between  the  irregular  life  and  the  irregular  work  of  these  men. 
Lyly,   indeed,   stands  apart  from  the  rest  in  this  as  in   other 
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ways.      J^od.n'e,    il 
probable,    settled 


(IdUll      llllli 


TuM     NAMI.  Ills    cllcisr. 
Uart'eti,   ''  TrimniiK'j  of  T.   Xabk.") 


\v:is  I<>|-  a  lime  "  linhciinaii, "  «!iii-li  is 
a  sipImt  |)liysician  :  and  nl  l\vd 
"ur  prrsoiial  kiin\vlcd,L;e  is  still 
JiinI  iiiit  a  blank.  15iit  it  is 
pntty  certain  that  Marlowe, 
(ireene,  Peele,  and  Nash,  espet^i- 
ally  the  tirst  three,  lived  lives 
of  tile  greatest  irre.ffidarity,  and 
it  wiiiild  appear  thai  all  these 
llifcc  eaiiic  t(i  what  is  faiiiiiiiirly 
callcil  a  bad  end.  Tiiere  is 
ci'iiainly  some,  and  may  be 
much,  exagu'eration  in  the 
tfa(Htionid  reports  of  i'eele's 
\'illonesi[ue  practices.  Nor  will 
a  wise  man  accept  witiiont 
iicsitation  the  stories — comptict 
ill  the  oddest  fashion  of  ac- 
cusations    from      enemies     and 

confessions  from  tlic  parties  tlicmselves — of  the  roistering,  the 

impecuniosity,  and  the  irreligioii 

of   Marlowe,  of   (irecne,  and    in 

a  less  degree  of  Nash,     liiit  the 

tcstinionv    as     to     the    general 

tenor    of    the    life    of    Marlowe 

and  Greene  is  too   strong  to   lie 

resisted.     It  may  not  have  been 

extremely  criminal  but  it  must 

have    been    utterly,    to    use    the 

word    just     used,    "Bohemian." 

The  habits  and  ways  of  a  large 

town,  such  as  London  was  tlien 

becoming,  crowded  with  returned 

adventurers    of    all    kinds,    and 

most    imperfectly    policed,    are 

sure  to  be  at  all  times  unedif}- 

ing ;    and    unless    there    is    an 

unusual     amount     of     literary 

exaggeration  in    the   curious   series  of   pamphlets  (by   Greene, 

Nash,  and  Dckker  chiefly)  which  describe  the  humours  of  the 
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c;a]ntal,  and  in  iho  full  and  constant  references  to  them  in  the 
li<4-hter  plays  of  tiie  dramatists  other  than  Shakespeare,  Eliza- 
beth's London  must  have  been  at  least  as  unedifying  in  some 
of  its  phases  as  any  capital,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  Into 
this  kind  of  life  these  dramatists  seem  to  have  plunged,  with 
a  mixture  of  individual  and  of  professional  greediness,  for  the 
necessity  of  "  seeing  life  "  is  the  innneniorial  excuse  of  the  artist. 
It  is  possible  that  something  of  the  whirl  of  sj)irits  in  which 
they  lived  may  have  helped  the  rush  and  recklessness  of  their 
genius.  But  it  certainly  seems  to  have  left  them  no  time  to 
polish  and  perfect  their  work,  and  its  eif'ect  upon  their  lives 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  kindly.  For  Peele  was  Ijarely  forty, 
(ireene  but  thirty-two,  and  Marlowe  not  thirty  when  the^'  died, 
while  Nash  was  certainly  not  a  long  liver.  And,  in  the  case  of 
(ireeneand  Marlowe  at  least,  one  or  another  kind  of  loose  living 
directly  or  indirectly  brought  about  the  end. 
Shakespeare.  It  is  a  question  of  the  first  interest  how  tar  Shakespeare 

was  in  relation  with  these  men,  and  what  is  the  precise  position 
of  his  work  in  regard  to  theirs.  Tiie  locus  dassicus  on  the 
subject  is  a  thousand-times-quoted  passage  from  a  pamphlet, 
which  is  either  what  it  pretends  to  bo — the  last  dying  speech 
of  Robert  Greene — or  something  put  out  in  his  name  as  such. 
It  contains,  besides  a  lamentable  description  of,  and  apology 
for,  the  supposed  writer's  evil  life,  anrl  an  expostulation  with 
his  friends  and  comrades,  a  violent  tirade  against  a  certain 
"  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  who  thinks  himself 
"  the  only  Shakescene  in  the  country."  Almost  every  con- 
ceivable view  and  side — with  many  views  and  sides  which  to 
plain  folk  seem  inconceivable — has  been  taken  about  Shake- 
speare and  Shakespeareana :  and  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
hold  that  the  allusion  here  is  not  certain,  that  "Shakescene," 
despite  its  tempting  jingle,  is  only  a  contemptuous  variant  upon 
"  scene-.shifter."  Still,  it  nuist  be  admitted  that  the  allusion 
is  extremely  plausible,  and  even  very  likely.  If  it  is  one  it 
would  date  from  1592,  when  Shakespeare  was  eight-and-tAventy, 
when  he  is  supjw.sed  to  have  been  for  about  seven  years  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  in  one  way  or  another,  when  he  was 
about  to  publish  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  when,  though  we 
do  not  certainly  know  that  thev  were,  some  of  his  earlier  plays 
must   have   been   put  on   the  boards.     If  the  Greene   passage 
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aspersed  Shakespeare,  C'liettle,  (irecues  t'diter,  promjuly  apolo- 
gised for  it  with  a  handsome  testimonial  to  the  person  attacked. 
An<l  as  it  happens  we  have  a  very  curious  couiiterliliisl-  in  this 
quarrel  of  rniversity  Wits  r.  "  Shakeseenes  "  in  the  odd  series 
of  Farnassii^  plavs,  which  also  coutiiin  very  hit^h  euloeies  of 
Shakespeare,  both  as  poet  and  |il;iywriv;lit.  It,  is,  however,  fair 
to  say  that  this  seems  In  dale  a,  few  years  later — ci'rtaiidy 
aftcn-    I5!)7. 

We  have  little  or  no  mom  lor  miiiuii;e  of  this  kind  here. 
The  Parnast<an  notices,  however,  are  speciall}-  valualile,  inas- 
much as  the}'  .show  us  t.liat  u])  to  the  end  of  the  century 
Shakespeare,  thoueh  very  hii^hly  ihoug'lit  of,  was  only  or 
chiefly  known  as  tlie  author  of  love  ]5oems  and  of  ]'lays  like 
Riiiiico  iivd  Jidii'f,  and,  perha]is,  some  of  the  li<,;'hter  comedies 
and  chronicles.  This  is  more  valuable  than  all  the  endless 
ai-e-nments  wliich  have  lieen  used  to  ascertain  the  exact 
chronolooy  of  a  matter  inijiossilile  to  fix  to  accurate  dates. 
AVe  may,  therefore,  quite  safely  assume  (as  indeed  we  minht 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  whatsoever)  that,  before  Shake- 
speare's return  to  Stratford,  two  or  three  years  before  the 
century  closed,  his  ])oems,  iuidudine'  some  at  least  ot  the 
sonnets  and  some  of  the  classes  of  plays  above  referred  to, 
were  his  sole  productions.  And  it  is  quite  evident  that  in 
these  latter  he  was,  like  every  man  of  n'enius  in  the  world, 
luidcr  oblip^ations  to  his  predecessors,  both  to  the  erouji  just 
referred  to,  and  to  the  crowd  of  unknown  or  scarcely  known 
writers.  For  the  mass  of  jilay-writin,^-  which  thcsi>  years  saw 
and  which,  never  having-  got  into  print  or  out  of  the  actor's 
hands,  has  perished,  was  inunense.  In  some  cases,  and  these 
not  mere'y  chronicle-plays,  Shakespeare  undoubtedly  "  wrote 
up"  earlier  productions;  and  even  where  he  did  not  do  this 
he  benefited  by  the  models  at  his  disposal.  Sometimes  ho 
burlescpiinl  them,  somi.'times  he  copied  them.  I  daresay  he 
sometimes  "stole  their  thunder"  to  an  extent  suttieient  to 
account  for    if  not  to  justify,  Greene's  indignation. 

Nobody    can  doubi    that,  Shakesiicare,   if   he   had   been  left  His  Debt 

.  .  to  Prsd'^' 

entirely  to  himself,  would  ha\'e  elalioratefl  a  dramatic  machiuer}'   cessors. 
equal   to  anv  production.     But  nobody   who   does   not  take  an 
altogether    urdiistorical    and    inartistic    view    of    literature    can 
doubt    that    to    have    had    before    him    such    exanqiles    as    the 
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versification  of  Marlowe  and  rrclt',  and  as  the  draniatie  sclunuo, 
not  merely  of  these,  but  of  a  whole  crowtl  of  lesser  men,  was  an 
inestimable  advantage — an  advantage  such  as  falls  only  to  the 
lot  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
onl}'  the  greatest  men  of  genius  are  ready  and  able  to  take; 
advantas;e  of  it. 

And  so  in  his  hands,  and  in  those  of  that  wonderful  group 
nf  predecessors,  of  contemporaries,  and  of  successors,  whose 
work  on  the  whole  covered  some  seventy  years,  though  the 
best  of  it  was  done  in  fifty,  there  was  evolved  what  we  call 
the  Elizabetlian  drama.  Of  its  accessories  and  conditions 
much  has  been  written;  but  very  little  need  here  be  said.  It 
is  known  and  certain  that  at  first  the  companies  of  players 
-\vere — as  was  in  those  days  almost  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  interference — in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  if  not  all 
'•  servants  "  of  some  great  man,  whose  protection  could  give  them 
iinnuinity,  or  rejiresentatives  of  some  public  institution,  under 
whose  shield  their  performances  coidd  be  safely  jiroduced. 
IJut  by  degrees,  and,  indeed,  very  early,  the  passion  of  the 
cunnnon  people  for  this  kind  of  entertainment  secured  oppor- 
tunities for  its  indulgence,  either  at  tho.se  or  at  other  hands. 
The  form  of  the  earliest  theati-e  has  been  conjectured  rather 
than  known,  with  a  suttieient  probability,  to  have  been  given 
by  the  inn-yards  of  the  period  with  their  tiers  of  galleries 
(p.  TT-i).  These  places  happened  at  once  to  prcivide  the  most 
likely  places  of  exhil.iition,  and  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ments for  seeing.  When  independent  theatres  wen.'  built  they 
weri'  on  tlie  same  ])lan,  which  retained  its  own  advantages,  and 
possessed  in  addition  tlu>se  of  reqmriug  the  minimiun  of 
expense  in  building,  of  dispensing  with  artificial  light  (which 
conhl  thru  iiidy  have  been  supplied  at  great  expense  and  in 
insntfi(_'ient  quantity),  and  of  allowing  the  entertainment  to 
be  given  in  the  daytime  at.  a  ]ieriod  when  hoiu's  were  early, 
and  the  streets  anything  but  safe  after  nightfall.  In  other 
words,  the  earliest  theatre  was  a  structure  with  the  centre  or 
jiit  open  to  the  sky,  and  with  the  galleries  onl}'  roofed.  The 
stage  was  relatively  of  a  good  size:  but  it  was  encroached  on 
by  the  habit,  long  prevalent  in  all  Eiu'opean  countries,  of  allow- 
ing stools  to  be  placed  on  it  for  favoured  spectators.  The 
scener}'    was    non-existent,    replaced    by    sign-boards    with    de- 
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scri])ti()ns  of  tin-  imisi  I'lidiiiiciiliiry  iliaractcr.  ami  iiidsl  cit  llie 
properties  were  hiiinble.  It  would  not,  liowever,  appear  that 
this  ]iovcrty  always  extended  to  the  wardrobes  of  the  actors, 
who  seem  to  have  in- 
dulued  in  a  u'ood  deal  of 
]>roliaMv  tarnished  finery. 
That  the  receipts  of 
casual  performers  were 
not  larye,  and  their  life 
a  hard  one,  is  very  likely, 
and  that  the  stuns  paid 
to  the  regularly  retained 
poets  of  the  theatre  were 
small  cnoug'h  we  know 
from  positive  records. 
But  that  there  was 
money  to  be  made  by 
those  who  were  actor- 
shareln)Iders  in  a  com- 
pany, and  who  did  not 
fling  away  their  earnings 
in  careless  debaiicherj', 
the  instances  of  Shake- 
speare himself,  of 
AUeyne,  of  Bnrbage,  and 
others,  show. 

In  this  rough  i/ireiuii- 
stance,  with  the  occa- 
sional but,  perhaps,  not 
much  more  stimulating, 
substitution  of  the  halls 
of  great  men's  houses,  Shakespeare,  in  eoiinnon  with  those  others  shakespeare'3 

Life 

who  have  been  and  will  be  mentioned,  launched  the  English 
drama.  As  is  generally  known.  prarticall\-  nothing  is  known 
of  liim.  He  was  born  in  1564,  and  died  in  Killi  a  wealthy 
hou.seholder  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  lie  was  married,  and  had 
children;  he  had  debts  owed  him,  and  got  or  eiideavoiu'od  to 
get  them  in:  ho  suffered  from  literary  je:dousies,  and  enjoyed 
literary  complitnents.  For  the  rest  we  know — distingui.shing 
knowledge   from    t'litile   and    idle  gossip  mostly  long  after  da.te, 
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tVoiii  liasrloss  inf'orencc.  ami  Iniiii  tlic  rccunl  oi  p(n'tcctly  nii- 
iiiiportiint  unci  to  a  rational  iniml  uninteresting  details — notliing 
at  all  abont  hi)n.  It  is  an  almost  crucial  instance  of  the 
extraorclinary  reluctance  to  acquiesce  in  farts  which  is  chai'- 
acteristie  of  humanity,  that  even  this  nescience,  when  it  is 
admitted,  has  been  twisted  into  a  basket  for  the  reception  of 
fresh  figments  of  the  imagination  to  the  effect  that  he  really 
nuist  have  been  somebody  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  man  of  letters  of  the  Elizabethan 
time  is  of  the  scantiest.  Of  Spenser,  a  man  always  in  contact 
with  distinguished  persons,  we  know  little;  of  Ben  .Jonson,  a 
literary  patriarch,  and  frequenter  of  younger  men  of  letters  at 
a  time  when  the  man  of  letters  was  both  a  more  established 
and  a  more  respectable  character  than  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
we  do  nf>t  know  very  much.  Of  Chapman,  Drayton,  Daniel, 
and  others,  who  were  all  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  of  some 
standing  in  the  world,  our  knowledge  is  shadowy  to  the  last 
thinness  of  shadows.  Of  inost  of  the  other  Elizaliethan 
dramatists  and  poets,  the  dates  of  their  matriculation  and 
degree,  when  they  happened  to  lie  university  men,  of  tlicir 
appointment  to  offices,  when  they  chanced  to  be  office-holders, 
and  (by  no  means  invariably)  of  their  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  sum  up  the  most  of  our  knowledge.  Of  even  such , a 
man  as  Donne,  who  lived  to  fill  a  post  more  important  than 
many  English  bishopries,  and  whose  life  was  written  not  long 
after  his  death  by  a  personal  friend,  the  record  is  aljout  as 
definite  and  substantial  as  the  flickerings  of  firelight  on  the  wall. 
How  should  we  expect,  save  by  the  merest  accident,  to  know 
much  of  Shakespeare,  who  was  born  in  a  ver}^  small  town  of 
an  undistinguished  family,  went  to  no  university,  belonged  to 
no  recognised  profession,  filled  no  office,  was  only  conjectnr- 
ally  connected  with  any  man  of  importance,  puljlished  nothing 
during  his  lifetime  except  a  tiny  handful  of  juvenile  poems, 
and  passed  nearly  the  last  two  decades  of  a  by  no  means  long 
life  in  the  town  or  rather  the  village  of  his  nativity  ? 
His  Work.  His   work,  on  the   other   hand,   we   have   and   know:    and 

very  foolish  persons  must  they  be  who  would  exchange  the 
worst  and  most  dubious  part  of  it  for  a  Life  as  copious  as  those 
we  possess  of  Byron  or  of  llacaulay.  The  exact  part  of  the 
work    which    belongs   to    the   present   chapter,   and   the   exact 
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part  of  lluil  part  wliirli  liulouys  in  \n\Yv  iiux']il,ii)n  uiul  uiitiro 
.execution  to  Shiikcspeiire  himself,  may  l)e  matters  of  doubt — 
to    the    present    writer    they    are    matters  of   tloulil    wliidi    lie 
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neither  can  tmr  would  ,L;-reatly  eare  to  solve.  lint  there  is  no 
doubt  that  ill  these  years — the  commonly  accepted  twelve 
from  1585  or  15.S(i  to  1597  will  do  very  well — he  was,  as  the 
phrase  was  used  of  the  next  greatest  man  of  letters  in  p]nglish, 
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"  inakins,'  liiinself,"  ;iiul  nuikinn'  the  English  drama  at  the 
same  time.  Of  the  characteristics  which  under  his  hands 
and  those  of  others  it  put  on,  somethino-  may  be  said  later; 
we  nuist,  for  the  moment,  turn  to  the  companions  whom,  in 
this  last  ten  or  fifteen  \ears  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  had 
in  the  business. 

The  eldest  of  them,  and  in  not  a  few  ways  the  chief  was 
George  Chapman,  Shakespeare's  elder  of  some  half-dozen  years, 
though  he  outlived  him  nearly  twenty — a  remarkable  dramatist, 
a  ]3oet  of  merit,  and  an  altogether  admirable  translator.  It 
was  practically  impossible  for  an^-one  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  stage  to  keep  out  of  "Bohemian"  ways  and  -Bohe- 
mian "  troubles ;  nor  did  Chapman :  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  them,  and  to  have  on  the  whole 
liveil  aloof.  But  the  stage  evidently  had  a  strong  attraction  for 
him  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  contributed  to  it  from  well 
within  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  well  within  that  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  an  Oxford  man,  and,  as  his  Homer  and  other  things 
show,  no  mean  scholar;  but  he  could  never  put  off  the  some- 
what unscholarly  grandiosity,  the  towering  aims  not  wholly 
proportioned  to  means,  the  tendency  to  rant  in  dialogue  and 
to  melodrama  in  incident  and  action,  which  Shakespeare,  after 
experiencing  the  attractions  of  these  "  Delilahs  of  the  theatre," 
pretty  rapidly  vanquished  and  outgrew. 

A  sort  of  minor  Chapman,  like  him  a  gentleman  and  an 
Oxford  man,  like  him  a  member  of  the  extreme  blood-and- 
thunder  tragic  school,  a  lesser  poet,  but  a  satirist  of  great 
virulence  and  some  vig<3ur,  was  John  Marston,  whose  birth-date 
is  quite  unknown,  but  who  would  seem  to  have  been  a  young 
man  in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  his 
satires  and  poems  appeared,  and  had  difficulties  with  tiie 
authorities.  He  wrote  drama  copiously  in  the  early  j-ears  of 
the  next  century,  and  seems  to  have  taken  orders,  abjured 
the  stage,  and  died  about  the  same  time  as  Chapman,  circa 
1()84.  In  no  English  dramatist — not  in  Mai'lowe  and  his  group, 
named  and  anonymous :  not  in  that  nominls  umhra  Cyril 
Tourneur,  the  very  titles  of  whose  plays  (the  Revengers  Tragedy 
and  the  Atheist's  Tragedy)  speak  for  themselves;  not  in  Chettle 
and  others,  such  as  those  contributors  to  the  Shakespearian 
apocrypha,  who  wrote  Arden  of  Fcrcrshaia  and  the  Yurk^:hire 
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Tntgedi/  ;  not  in  llio  great  ex;uni)les  ol'  tlu;  tiine,  wiio  uro  l,o 
be  named  hereafter — Webster  and  Ford — is  tlie  tendency  to 
rely  on  mere  liorror,  on  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
more  distinct  than  in  ilarston. 

It  is  far  less  obvious  in  the  ])ersoually  aimosi  uiil;iin\vn  Dekker. 
Thomas  Dekker,  whose  alnuuhint  work  begins  in  Elizal>elh's 
reign,  and  is  alwa_ys  characterised  by  a  sweet  and  gracious 
kindliness.  And  it  is  not  eminently  present  in  that  of 
llenjamin  Jonson,  who,  as  the  ruling  figure  of  the  next  literary 
period,  nuist  lie  chietly  dealt  with  then,  but  whose  rather  stormy 
youtli  was  l)eginning  to  subside  into  (piietcr  ways  before  King 
James  came  to  the  throne,  and  whose  admirable  (-omedy,  A'rcrij 
2f(io  in  Hif  Humoar,  at  any  rate  in  its  earliest  form,  was 
pro(bi<'ed  some  five  years  befoi'(!  the  Qneen's  death.  But  when 
it  is  said  that  these  four  were  only  the  most  prominent  of  a 
great  company,  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of 
the  time  in  drama  and  (h'amatists  iiia\-,  perliaps,  lie  better  given 
than  by  jeimie  lists  or  unintelligible  alhisions. 

In  the  minor  and  general  departments  of  poetry  proper, 
somewhat  less  was  done  in  this  period  tlian  in  that  which 
succeeded  it.  Vet  it  is  significant  that  not  mere]}'  Spenser, 
but  both  the  chiefs  of  the  dramatic  school — Marlowe,  and 
Shakespeare  himself — distinguished  themselves  at  this  time. 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  indeed,  though  not  Marlowe,  are 
the  chiefs  of  a  very  curious  outburst  of  sonnet  writing,  which,  The 
with  a  somewhat  di.ssimilar  (or,  ])erliaps  we  may  saw  comple-  sonnet 
mentary)  development  in  the  writing  of  historical  poems,  is 
the  chief  featiu-e  in  poetry  proper  of  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth. 
The  two  gTeat  "historians,"  Drayton  and  Daniel,  were  sonneteers 
also  ;  the  third,  as  usually  ranked,  Warner,  does  not  seem  to 
have  indulged  in  this  diversion.  But  the  "  sugared  sonnet "  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  chief  delight  and  exei'cise  of  the  really 
Elizabethan  poet.  We  have  seen  (pp.  1:58  .vrY/.,  47N)  ho\v 
Wyatt  and  Sin-rey  introduced  this  alluring  form  ;  how,  many 
years  later,  Sidney  and  Watson,  soon  to  be  followed  by  Spenser, 
pom-ed  out  m  it  the  sprightliest  and  choicest  ruimings  of  the 
new  poetic  spirit.  But  it  was  not  till  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  and  more  particularly  till  the  foiu-  years,  l."5!)3-!)(j, 
that  the  influence  of  the  sonnet  showed  itself  in  its  fullest 
force.     The  date  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  is  as  unlvjiown  with 
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;iny  certainty  as  most  other  things  in  reference  to  that  niar- 
vellous  collection :  but  there  can  be  no  moral  doubt  tliat  they 
(late  in  composition  trom  this  very  time.  About  the  sonnet  pro- 
duction of  others  there  is  w-  doubt  of  an}-  kind.  The  majority 
of  the  collections  published  during  this  period  bear  each  the 
name  of  some  real  or  fancied  mistress:  as  had  been  the  case  with 
the  earlier  garlands  of  the  French  i'leiade,  to  the  list  of  imitations 
whereof  formerly  given  ma}'  here  be  added  Lodge's  paraphrases 
of  Desportes,  and  the  curious  adespoton  called  Zepheria. 

In  15!)3  Barnabe  Barnes  a])peared  with  Parthencqyhil,  Giles 
Fletcher  the  elder  with  Licia,  and  Thomas  J^odgo  with  I'hlllis. 
1594.  gave  Willoughby's  Avisit,  Percy's  Caelia,  the  just  named 
Zepheria  of  an  imkiiowu  writer,  Constable's  B'niiui,  Daniel's 
Delia,  and  Drayton's  Idea  ;  loiJo  saw  the  appearance  of  Alcilia, 
by  a  certain  "J.  C  "  ;  159U  supplied  Spenser's  Amoretd,  Lynch's 
Diella,  Griffin's  Fidessa,  and  Smith's  Cldori>>. 

It  must  be  understood  that  by  no  means  all  the  poems  in 
these  collections  arc  direct  sonnets,  even  in  that  moditied  sense 
of  directness  which  identifies  the  sonnet  with  any  quatorzain. 
AVatson  himself  had  extended  the  sonnet  in  length  to  eighteen 
lines ;  and  his  successors  very  often  gave  the  nauie  (it  may 
almost  be  said)  to  any  love  poem.  But  the  majority^  of  them 
are  sonnets ;  there  is  strong  likeness  between  them,  and  tliey 
constitute  i>ne  of  the  most  remarkable  divisions  of  English 
poetry,  scale  and  substance  being  alli)wed  for.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  best  of  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  or  in  that  sim[>ly 
magnificent  thing  beginning — 

''  Since  there's  no  lielp.  eomo  let  us  kiss  and  (lavt" 

— wliicli  appears  in  some  cilitiims  of  Drayton's  Idea,  but  which 
is  entirely  unlike  his  general  style,  they  may  also  challenge 
quite  the  top  place  in  the  achievements  of  that  jioetry  ;  while 
the  rest,  in  ver}-  different  and  ^•arious  gradations  of  merit  at 
least,  betra}'  the  presence  of  a  quite  extraordinary  poetical  tone 
and  temper  in  the  mind  of  the  time.  Of  the  other  chief  forms 
in  which  this  tone  and  temper  displayed  itself,  one  was  very 
closely  akin  to  the  sonnets,  one  pretty  tar  apart  from  them. 
These  were  the  purely  "  song-literature "  of  the  time,  the 
poems  which  were  actually  meant  to  be  sung  to  the  lute  or 
otlicr  instrument ;    and  the  Satires,  which  were,  for  a  time  at 
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iinv  rate,  very  iiiiirli  artectrd,  and  wliicli,  as  written  by  Hall,  satire. 
Marston,  Donne,  Lodge,  and  others,  sulkily  a  )>iitnr(!  nf  manners 
to  be  used  with  a  little  caution,  and  an  instance  of  inntation  of 
the  ancients  (lor  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  perhaps  Persius  most 
of  all,  are  always  before  the  writer's  mind)  which  is  not  e(pially 
dangerous  ground  to  tread  on.  To  Persius,  in  all  probability, 
the  singularly  harsii  and  crabbed  style  which  these  Satires  affect 
is  mostly  due;  to  Juvenal,  the  somewhat  strained  air  of  nidi'al 
indignatioir  "which  they  affect  also. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  companion  smig-litcrature,  The 
which  is  larger  in  bulk  and  of  infinitely  greater  charm,  slioidd 
have  failed  to  keep  the  literary-  vogue  which  these  Satires  nc\er 
wholly  lost.  I'erhajjs  it  may  be  due  to  the  gradual  disuse  of 
the  lute  and  its  congeners  as  ordinary  implements  for  the 
amusement  and  accomplishment  of  every  gentleman  and  lady, 
which  came  about  after  the  Restoration  (though  we  find  the 
old  system  maintained  by  Pepys  and  others).  For  tlie  songs 
were  commonl}'  printed  with  the  airs  ;  and  when  the  latter  were 
not  in  request  the  former  naturally  dropped  out  of  sight.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  delightful  division  of  Elizaliethan  litera- 
ture was  one  of  the  latest  to  be  discovered ;  and  it  is  only 
witliin  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become  known  to  any  fnit 
pretty  careful  students  in  the  nias.s,  or  has  overflowed  in  sample 
and  by  the  channel  of  anthologies  and  "' ptoetry-bnoks  "  to  the 
cognisance  of  the  general  reader.  Yet  its  poetical  merits  are 
quite  astonishing :  and  there  is  to  this  day  something  a  little 
unintelligible  and  not  quite  "canny  "  in  the  attribution  to  men, 
sometimes  quite  unknown  themselves,  and  if  known,  of  no  other 
known  accomplishment  in  letters,  of  such  ineffably  beautiful 
things  as  those  which  are  scattered  about  these  books.  It  is 
not  merely  that  the  very  soul  of  music  seems  to  have  passed 
into  them  ;  that  they  sing  of  themselves  like  the  magic  lutes 
of  the  legends,  fashioned  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  strung  with 
dead  girls'  haii\  For  mere  poetry,  without  thought  of  accom- 
paniment, they  are  not  seldom  e(]ually  wondrous. 

The  prose  of  the  period  is,  perhaps,  to  the  reader  less  Prose, 
interesting  than  the  poetry ;  though  we  have,  in  the  early 
work  of  Bacon,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  others,  anticipations  of  the 
gorgeous  music  which  in  the  next  age  was  to  cany  English 
prose  to  the  very  highest  pitch,  in  some  respects,  that  it  has 
140 
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ever  attained.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  though  there  were 
great  individual  exponents  of  it,  prose,  as  a  whole,  was  in  a 
state  of  half  disorganisation  and  half  reorganisation,  just  as 
poetry  had  been  between  Wyatt  and  Spenser.  Something  has 
been  said  in  earlier  sections  of  the  prose  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance writers,  of  whom  Ascham  is  the  chief  in  England,  of  its 
decent,  sensible,  but  not  very  inspiriting,  combination  of  Latin 
order  and  vernacular  strength.  This  was,  during  our  present 
period,  to  reach  the  highest  point  it  ever  attained  in  the 
Hooker  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  which,  as  far  as  it  appeared  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  author,  belongs  to  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  first  instalment  having  appeared  in  1594,  and  the 
second  in  1597.  From  some  points  of  view,  no  doubt,  it  may 
seem  as  if  prose  lost  as  much  as  it  gained  by  deserting  the 
norm  of  Hooker,  who  writes  wonderfully  at  his  best,  and 
combines  a  very  great  advance  in  clearness,  correctness,  and 
elegance,  with  a  total  freedom  from  anything  like  jejuneness 
or  aridity.  If  the  diversion  of  a  great  part  of  the  educated 
intellect  of  England  from  theological  study  and  ecclesiastical 
feeling  should  be  accompanied  by  a  disuse  of  the  reading  of 
Hooker  and  the  great  divines  who  follow  him,  it  will,  taking 
the  literary  view  only,  be  a  most  serious  loss.  There  is,  indeed, 
still  about  him  a  perhaps  midue  reminiscence  of  the  Schools 
^not  in  method,  subject,  or  quotation,  but  in  general  stamp 
and  scheme  of  sentence  and  phrase.  He  still  suggests  to  us 
a  little  the  man  to  whom  it  would  bo  at  least  as  easy  to  write  in 
Latin  as  in  English,  who  is  not  quite  sure  that  he  ought  not 
to  write  in  Latin,  and  who,  even  when  writing  in  English, 
cannot  help  showing  the  moulds  of  the  Latin  sentence,  the 
memory  of  the  Latin  syntax.  Yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
assert  or  insinuate  that  there  is  any  constraint  in  Hooker ; 
and  certainly  liis  achievement  in  English  is  a  noble  one.  The 
more  argumentative  passages  may  smack  a  little  of  the  thesis, 
which  was  still  a  live  thing ;  the  more  historical  and  rhetorical, 
of  the  pulpit  which  the  writer  so  often  occupied,  and  which 
was  more  and  more  attracting  the  talents  of  Englishmen  in 
expression  and  the  taste  of  Englishmen  in  reception.  But 
there  are  not  many  greater  books  in  English  than  the  "  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,"  nor  to  the  reader,  who  has  even  a  little  care 
for  and  expertness  in  the  subject,  many  more  attaching. 
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While  lliis  soher,  sclmlarly  [u-nsc  till  rxpresscd  llu-  chiet' 
{icooiiiplishiueiit.  of  English  letters  in  this  depurtnicnt  on  one 
sirlo  :  and  while  the  strange  rocnro  euphuism  of  Lyly  (p.  4.58), 
(if  which  enough  has  been  said,  gave  a  new  expression  in 
another,  prose  became  more  and  more  the  vehicle  of  those  who 
wi.shed  to  communicate  with  tliu  public.  On  the  great  scale 
and  on  the  small  it  was  bemg  practised  and  |iiit  to  all  manner 
of  pm-poses.  Knolles,  in  his  country  honii',  was  elaborating  KnoEes. 
that  huuv  "History  of  the  Turks"  which,   when  more    than   a 
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century  and  a  half  had  passed  after  his  death,  seemed  to  some 
pulges  still  the  greatest  history  on  a  large  scale  in  English, 
and  which,  by  all  ci>mpetent  censure,  is  a  great  book  in  many 
other  respects  besides  bulk.  The  educational  writers,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned,  were  building  their  schemes  for  the 
teaching  of  youth  and  for  the  elaboration  of  something  like 
what  Dante,  centuries  before,  had  endeavoiu'cd  and  to  a  great 
extent  succeeded  in  J'orging  for  Italy — an  "  illustriotis,  cardinal, 
cnrial.  and  courtly"  speech  for  .England.  Th(>  e([ually  re- 
markable though  curiously  .shortlived  school  of  literary  critics  criticism, 
(for  till  Dryden's  day  there  was  little  resvnnption  of  their 
efforts) — Webbe,  Puttenham,  Campion,  Harington,  and    Daniel 


Travel 
and 
Politic  J, 


Bacon. 
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— were  devoting  their  attention  to  the  same  thin'.^-  uiih  s[iefial 
reference  to  the  kinds  and  vehicles  of  Enghsh  poetry.  The 
records  of  the  geographical  explorations  which  employed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age  were  being  digested 
in  all  sorts  of  forms — some  of  them  to  take  sooner  or  later  tlie 
shape  of  the  great  collections  of  Hakluyt  (who  puhlished  in 
1579)  and  Purchas.  The  huge  miscellaneous  pamphlet  litera- 
ture, which  had  already  been  of  so  much  service  to  us,  Avas 
being  ceaselessly  compiled  and  devoted  to  almost  every  kind 
of  subject.  Once,  moreover,  in  the  famous  instance  of  that 
"Martin  Marprelate"  controversy,  which  coincided  with  the 
Armada  (p.  612),  this  pamphlet  production  gathered  itself  up, 
and  disengaged  heat  and  force  in  a  fashion  never  (juite  equalled 
since  (except  at  the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot),  and  hardly  com- 
prehensible to  a  generation  the  oldest  mendjcrs  of  which  have, 
nevertheless,  seen  the  first  tights  over  the  P»eforiii  IJili,  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  agitation,  and  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  " — not  to 
mention  later  controversies.  Starting  ostensibl\'  as  a  sort  of 
offshoot  or  incident  of  the  deliato  between  Presbyterianism 
and  Prelacy,  it  seems,  in  some  not  elearl_y  undi'i'stimd  way,  to 
have  attracted  the  sympathies  or  antipathies  of  some  of  the 
chief  literary  men  of  the  day.  It  Ibund  its  way  on  to  the 
stage  (though  this  was  [irom}itly  checked,  and  the  results  are 
not  extant),  it  mixed  itself  up  in  the  oddest  manner  with  tlie 
jealousies  of  the  Cambridge  and  London  literary  cliipics.  It 
was  ill  fact  a  sort  of  anticipation  (with  its  course  made  more 
lively  by  the  circumstances  of  clandestine  printing,  (Govern- 
ment interposition,  and  a  few  executions  as  a  climax)  of  the 
newspaper  controversies  of  later  times.  But  these  latter,  it 
may  be  admitted  by  folk  not  very  enthusiastic  about  our 
"  glorious  gains,"  have  some  advantages  in  point  of  comfort 
and  consequences. 

It  is  one  of  the  things  which,  though  they  have  been 
constantly  remarked  upon,  can  never  be  omitted  in  any  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  to  which  they  lielong — that  the  greatest 
man  (with  Hooker)  of  this  period  in  prose,  Francis  Bacon,  was 
an  utter  heretic  and  misbeliever  in  respect  of  English  prose 
itself  Breaking  a.Avay  from  the  admirable  tradition  for  English, 
which  no  lesser  scholars  in  the  Classics  than  Aschain  and  Cheke 
had  started  in  his  own  university.  Bacon  constantly  expressed 
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his  i-oiitenipt  for  nuHlrnt  languages  as  vehicles  of  hterature,  iiis 
bohet  that  things  wriiten  in  them  were  destined  to  be  lost  and 
forgotten.  He  would  probably  (if  he  liad  dared,  anil  if  his 
ambition  had  not  fn'cn  of  the  lifi'  of  him,  so  ili:it  he  ((iiild  not 
neglect  the  set  of  jiopular  taste)  have  written  wholly  in  J>atin; 
and  as  it  was,  he  wrote  in  batin  when  he  dared,  and  wlien  he 
did  not  dare,  generally  ti-anslateil  or  caused  to  be  translated 
his  Knglish  writings  into  that  tongue,  as  he  thonglit  ])reserva- 
tive.  Yet  nobody  then  living,  w'ith  the  doubtful  e.\ce]itions  of 
Kaleigh  and  Lord  ISrooke  (the  latter,  for  all  his  wilful  oliscmity, 
master  of  a  splendid  English  style,  very  liaconian  in  jjarts), 
could  have  written  the  "  Essays "  wdiich  Bacon  ])ublished  in 
their  first  and  rought'st  form  during  our  pi/riod,  in  \'i'M. 
His  most  gorgeous  work  was  to  come  later;  but  alrea(l\-  in 
this  he  exhibited  that  faculty  of  magnitical  phrase — not  cuni- 
brously  end.iroiilercd  upon  meaning,  but  clothing  it  like  a 
natural  giunnent — which,  in  his  own  later  days  and  the  time  after 
liim,  was  to  be  cultivated  with  such  wonderful  success,  and  in 
the  hands  of  Milton,  Tajdor,  and  Ih'owne  more  particularly^ 
and  of  a  crowd  of  writers  who  were  but  little  their  inferiors,  to 
enrich  the  language  with  imperishable  treasures.  It  would  not 
be  just  to  say  that  Bacon's  classical  predilections  deserve  no 
credit  for  this  phrase.  His  precision  owes  some  royalt}'  to  the 
Latin  Augustans,  and  his  gorgeousness  perhaps  .something  to 
the  Latin  decadents.  But  in  the  main  ho  is,  as  usual,  debtor 
to  but  two  things — his  own  innate  genius  and  acquired  or 
developed  faculty  on  the  one  part,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  on 
the  other. 

And  so,  with  a  few  words  on  that  very  S])irit  of  the  age — 
parth"  of  smimiai'N',  partly  of  additional  definition — we  may 
conclude  this  surv<y  of  a  mighty  subject. 

Some  critics,   with   more  or   less   sustained   and   deliberate  The 

paradox — all,    perhap.s,    who   with    any    competence  have    tried  of  Eliza- 

to  disenfjawe  and  co-ordinate  literary  cause  and  effect  in  relation  betnan 

•     1        1  I-  1      T  1  /     1  11  1  ■  Literature, 

to  ])eriods — have  felt  disposed  to  doubt  whether  anything  more 

can    be  said    than  that,  at  one  time,  a  very  large  number  of 

persons  of  unusual  abilities  took  to  the  writing  of  books    and 

that   at   other    times  they   did   not.     Li    the   present  instance, 

however,  some   more   definite   advance    on   this    negative   and 

Pyrrhonist   attitude   may  not  unreasonablj-  be  attempted.     All 
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the  exciting  causes  which  were  mentioned  carhcr  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  made  for  Uterary  production ;  while  there 
nuist  be  specially  added  to  them  the  effects  of  the  now  con- 
siderably developed  and  diffused  invention  of  printing.  The 
changes  in  the  Church  (which  introduced  in  every  parish  a 
family  of  children  who  were  at  least  likely  to  be  brought  up 
with  some  tincture  of  letters,  instead  of  a  celibate  clergy)  more 
than  made  up  for  the  dispersion  of  the  monastic  orders,  wliich 
had  hardly  lieen,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  dissolution, 
active  fosterers  of  learning.  And  thougii  far  too  small  a  part 
of  the  secularised  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  devoted  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  part  which  did  directly  or  indirectly  find 
its  way  thither  (through  the  fancy  for  founding  colleges  and 
grammar  schools)  was  not  inconsiderable,  and  must  have 
exercised  no  small  influence  on  the  popularisation  of  letters. 
These  things  at  once  created  a  smaller  class  with  a  tendency 
to  study  and  write,  and  a  much  larger  class  with  at  least  no 
unwillingness  to  read  if  not  to  study.  Add  the  theatre,  add 
the  burning  social  and  ecclesiastical  controversies,  add  the 
fermenting  force  of  the  great  political  changes  which  were  to 
take  place  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  will  at  least  appear 
that  it  would  have  been  more  odd  if  Elizabethan  literature 
had  not  been  great  than  surprising  that  it  was. 
^*8  .  And   yet,    as    always,  the    unknown,    the   inexplicable,    the 

element  of  chance  and  idiosyncrasy,  still  counts  for  the  greater 
art  of  the  matter.  The  campaigns  of  Alexander  might  have 
been  thought  likely  to  stinudate  literature  as  much  as  the 
voyages  of  Columbus ;  yet  they  hardly  influenced  it  at  all :  and 
the  most  specious  ex]ilanations  of  the  Augustan  age  at  Rome 
leave  a  tolerably  well-trained  sceptic  unable  to  admit  any 
particular  reason  why  it  should  not  have  come  a  centmy  before 
or  a  century  after.  So  also  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  while 
we  can  perceive  some  reasons  why  it  may  have  been  what  it 
was,  we  cannot  ascribe  the  whole  causation  Avith  anything  like 
accuracy  or  satisfaction.  After  all,  there  were  certain  men  who 
could  and  did  write  verse  and  prose,  as  only  a  single  English- 
man had  hitherto  written  verse  and  as  no  Engjlishman  had 
written  ])rose.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  still  larger  number 
or  inferior  but  not  contcmptil)le  talont.s — all  imitating  or  in- 
novating, experimenting  or  practising.     There  was  yet  a  larger 
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public  which  was  purely  receptive:  let  it  be  rcuieiubered  that 
so  vast  a  l)ook  as  KiioUes'  ••History"  went  through  three 
editions  in  tweniy  years,  and  that  many  dllur  hooks— though, 
perhaps,  no  very  large  number  of  copies  was  reprinted  at  any 
one  time— w(M^e  constantly  reissvied.  There  nnist  have  been- 
though,  excepi  in  the  case  of  playwriglits,  we  have  very 
indcHnitc  inlui'iiiation  as  to  what  it  was-sonie  kind  >>['  regular 


rollTltAIT    OF    BAJAZET. 
(A'n.i^te,  "Ilistury  of  the  Turks,"  1603.) 

remuneration  which  made  it  worth   while  to  write  books,  and 
possible  even  to  nuxke  a  livelihood  as  a  writer  of  books  only. 

But,  above  all,  there  was  an  incalculable,  indefinable  spirit 
abroad 'which  is  there  or  is  not,  which  is  traceable  often  from 
the  comparative  point  of  view  even  more  in  the  mediocre  or 
lower  authors  of  a  time  than  in  its  chief  illustrations,  and 
makes  the  time  notable  or  unnotable,  according  to  its  presence 
or  absence.  The  average  work  of  the  strictly  Elizabethan 
period  is  notoriously  of  the  most  unequal  character.  jMany 
plays,  even  by  authors  of  high  general  repute,  are  extremely 
ditficult  to  read  as  wholes,  and  perhaps  owe  part  of  the  steadj- 
maintenance  of  their  reputation  to  this  very  fact.     Really  un- 
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flawed  and  equable  work  is  excessively  rare,  even  with  the 
very  greatest  names.  iliicli  of  the  non-dramatic  verse  is 
mannered,  aii'ected,  unreal;  while  much  else  is  slovenly  and 
trivial.  The  prose  is  often  pedantic,  often  conceited,  often 
dull.  But  the  everlasting  and  overmastering  justification  of 
the  place  assigned  to  the  Elizabethans  is  not  affected  by  these 
admissions,  and  lies  qtiite  elsewhere.  It  lies  not  more  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  greater  writers  beatifies  of  the  most  dazzling 
kind  are  common,  and  that  the  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of 
passion,  of  pathos,  of  vague  promise  and  potency,  than  in  the 
fact  that  things  hardly  less  beautiful  are  quite  likely  to  be 
fotmd  in  writers  on  the  whole  quite  inferior.  In  reading  a 
fourth-rate  Elizabethan  play,  a  sonneteer  who  is  evidently 
writing  in  a  school,  an  industrious  teacher  of  the  viol  who 
li-as  got  some  words  to  his  airs  or  some  airs  to  his  words,  Hashes 
and  spurts  of  exquisite  literature  are  not  likely,  but  are  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  make  their  appearance.  There  are  more 
books  written,  with  a  vast  deal  more  knowledge,  and  even  with 
a  certain  advance  in  strict  formal  merit,  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  centtiry  than  there  were  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  sixteenth.  I  think  the  average  quality  of  the  books  of 
this  our  time  is  as  respectable  an  average  quality  as  you  shall 
find  at  any  j^eriod-  in  literary  history.  But  3'ou  will  not  find 
in  them  often — if  you  will  find  in  any  but  those  of  the  very 
greatest  authors — the  flash,  the  shock,  the  startling  and  yet 
deliglitftil  thrill  which  comes  again  and  again  on  the  readers, 
not  merely  of  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  not  merely  of  Marlowe 
and  Donne,  but  of  iJr.  Thomas  Canqiion  and  Captain  Tobias 
Hume. 


R.  E. 

PROTHERO. 
The  Agri- 
cultural 
Counter 
Revolution. 


The  characteristic  feature  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  that  the  transition  stage  from  tillage  to  sheep-farming  came 
to  an  end.  The  balance  was  once  more  restored  between  them. 
Enclosures  continued  to  be  made  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century;  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  review  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  features  which  had  so  greatly 
aggravated  the  miseries  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  popular 
saying  had  been  verified,  that  "it  was  never  merry  with  poor 
craftsmen  since  gentlemen  had  become  graziers."  At  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however,  the   high  prices  of  English  wool 
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declined,  and  al  the  sanio  time  tlic  value  of  corn  and  meat 
rose  raitidly.  lienee.  a  stimulus  was  given  to  aralile  I'arming 
which  provided   employment   tor  the  rural   ])opulation. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  English   wool   atlni'ds  a  ctHMous   Fall 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  enclosure   had  been  carried,  value  of 
When  English  wool  first  came  into  the  Flemish  mark<'t.  it   was  wool, 
distinguished  for  its  Hncniess,  and  sold  at  a  higher  rale  ihnii  its 
Spanish  rival.     It  was  indispcnsalilo  for  the  weaver.     The  liest 
fleeces   were  those  of    the  K\eland   or   Herefordshire   sheep,   of 
which    Leiiminster  was   the  market.      In   the   da\s   of    Skiltmi^ 
Elyimur    llumm^-nge,    ale-wife    ol'    Leatlierlicad,    received    fnmi 
her  customers  payment  in  kind  : 

"Some  fill  tlieir  put  full 
Of  i^dod  Leiiistor  wool." 

Drayton's  Dawsabel  had  a  "skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wool." 
Rabelais  makes  I'anurge  cheajjen  the  flock  of  Dingdong ;  and 
when  the  latter  descants  upon  the  fineness  of  their  fleeces,  the 
translator  (ilotteux  :  1717)  compares  them  to  the  quality  of 
"Lemynster  wool."  The  second  price  was  fetched  by  Cotswold 
wool.  The  sheep  that  are  kept  upon  heaths  and  commons, 
and  walk  for  their  food,  produce  the  finest,  though  not  the 
most  abundant,  fleeces.     It  was  the  experience  of  Yirgil — 

"  Si  tibi  lauicium  ciirae.     .     .     .     f  ii<je  ])ahula  laeta." 
["Is  wool  tliy  care?     Rifli  pasture  must  be  slnumed."] 

In  the  same  sense  writes  Dyer : 

■'  On  spacious  airy  dowus,  auJ  gentle  liills, 
Witli  grass  and  thyme  o"er,spread,  and  clover  wild 
The  fairest  thx'ks  rejoice  !  " 

As  the  commons  of  England  began  to  be  extensively  enclosed, 
the  qualit}'  of  the  fleeces  deteriorated.  Heavier  animals — better 
suited  to  fat  pastures,  and  producing  coarse  but  abundant  wool 
— were  introduced.  English  wool  lost  its  pre-eminence;  and, 
though  still  obtaining  high  prices,  was  no  longer  indispensable 
to  the  weaver.  Thi.o  decrease  in  value  was  at  least  as  influential 
in  checking  the  conversion  of  arable  land  to  pasture  as  Acts 
of  Parliament.  Tlie  last  of  those  Acts  (1507)  orden^d  that  all 
arable  land  which  had  been  made  pasture  since  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  should  lie  reconverted  to  tillage,  and  none 
then  under  the  plough  should  be  laid  dnwii  to  grass. 
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The  flvietuation  in  the  price  of  wool  probably  checked  the 
break-up  of  the  open-field  system.  \Vhen  enclosures  began 
again,  sheep  once  more  supplied  the  impetus.  So  long  as 
roots  and  artificial  grasses  were  unknown  to  English  farmers, 
sheep  were  cotted  in  the  winter  months.  When  winter  keep 
became  known,  a  change  was  passing  over  sheep-farming. 
The  animal  was  originally  prized  more  for  its  fleece  than  its 
carcass.  In  the  eighteentli  century  the  value  was  reversed. 
Meat  grew  more  profitable  tlian  wool.  Heavier  animals  were 
cultivated,  and  turnips  put  the  means  of  keeping  them  into 
the  farmer's  hands.  In  this  new  source  of  wealth  was  found  a 
strong  incentive  to  break  up  the  heaths  and  commons  which 
belonged  to  the  open-field  system,  and  to  substitute  enclosed 
compact  tenancies,  on  which  turnips  could  be  grown  and  eaten 
off  by  folded  sheep. 

Simultaneously  with  the  decline  of  profits  irom  sheep- 
farming  came  an  advance  in  the  value  of  other  agricultural 
produce.  The  Legislature  was  prompt  to  encourage  a  change 
which  promised  relief  to  the  congested  labour  markets,  and  to 
the  poverty  of  rural  districts.  Restrictions  on  the  exportation 
were  gradually  lightened,  while  protective  duties  were  imposed 
on  foreign  grain.  For  owners  of  land  (whether  landlords  or 
yeomen),  for  copyholders  and  tenant-farmers,  the  times  were 
prosperous.  Even  agrictiltural  labourers  shared  in  the  good 
fortune;  for,  though  their  wages  remained  low  and  only  fitfully 
rose  with  the  decline  in  the  purchasing-power  of  money,  they 
were  more  secure  of  employment,  and  thus  the  worst  of  their 
evils  was  over. 

"  The  soil,"  says  Harrison,  "  had  growne  to  be  more  fruitful, 
and  the  countryman  more  painful,  more  careful,  and  more 
skilful  for  recompense  of  gain."  Internal  communication  was 
facilitated,  and  new  roads  opened  up  new  markets.  Increased 
attention  was  paid  to  manuring.  In  Cornwall,  farmers  rode 
many  miles  for  sand,  and  brought  it  home  on  horseback  ;  sea- 
weed was  extensively  used  on  the  land  in  South  Wales  ;  in 
Sus.sex,  lime  was  fetched  from  a  distance  and  at  considerable 
expense.  In  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire,  the  sweepings  of 
the  London  streets  were  bought  up  for  the  fields  The  yield 
per  acre  was  rising.  On  the  well-tilled  and  dressed  acre,  we 
are  told  that  wheat  averaged  twenty  bushels,  barley  thirty-two 
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bushels,  oats  iind  bc:ins  forty  bushels.      The  cuUivation  of  liops 
was  assuming'  iiiiportance.  though  the  distich,  cif  whieh  another 
Ycrsion  has  ah-cady  been  quoted  (^'ol.  11,  p.   7'MJ)  — 
"  Hoiis,  reformation,  bays,  and  beer 
Came  into  England  all  iu  one  year" 

puts  the  date  of  their  introduction  into  England  too  late. 
Their  use  was  borrowed  from  the  Low  Countries  by  the  farmers 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  at  the  end  of  the  fiftoenth  century. 
By  the  reign  of  Edward  VT.,  the  cultivation  of  hops  had 
assumed  such  importance,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  per- 
mitting their  growth  under  certain  restrictions  was  passed  in 
1.552.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  ajjpeared  the  first  treatise 
on  the  industry.  Reginald  Scot's  "  Pertite  Platformo  of  a 
Hoppe  Garden  "  was  published  in  1576  ;  and  contains  minute 
instructions  for  the  growing,  picking,  drying,  and  packing  of 
hops.  Hasted,  in  his  "  History  of  Kent,"  notices  that  orchards 
were  turned  into  hop-gardens  ;  and  in  Sutiblk,  in  the  da3-s  ot 
Tusser,  hops  were  extensively  cultivated. 

Part  of  the  unprovcment  was  undoubtedly  due  to  enclosures, 
and  to  the  new  scope  -which  the  possession  of  a  separate  farm 
gave  to  industrial  energy.  Essex  and  Suffolk  are  quoted  both 
by  Fitzherbert  and  Tusser  to  prove  the  superior  cultivation 
of  enclosed  land.  The  proverbial  expression  "  Suffolk  stiles  " 
seems  to  point  to  the  early  extinction  of  open  fields.  Norden, 
in  his  "  Essex  Described  "  (1594),  calls  it  the  "  Engiishc  Goshen, 
the  fattest  of  the  Lande,  comparable  to  Palestina,  that  fioweth 
with  milke  and  hunnye."  So  "  manio  and  sweete "  were  its 
"  connnodities  "  that  they  compensated  for  the  "  moste  cruell 
quarterne  fever"  which  he  caught  among  its  low-lying  lands. 
To  these  witnesses  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  '■'  W.  S., 
Gentleman,"  whose  "Compendious  Examination  of  Extra- 
ordinary Complaints  of  our  Countrymen "  was  published  in 
1581.  To  the  husbandmen — who  complained  that  aralile  land 
is  enclosed  and  turned  into  piasture,  that  rents  are  raised  and 
labour  unemployed — it  is  shown  that  the  most  prosperous 
counties  are  those  which  (like  Essex,  Sufiblk,  and  Xorthampton- 
shire)   arc  most  enclosed.' 

•  It  must  be  rememljered  that  the  value  of  the  sheep  on  aralile  land  was 
at  this  period  totally  unknown.  Hence  the  two  branches  of  farming,  which 
now  are   combined   with   advantajre   to   both  the   sheep   farmer  and  the  corn 
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.1  •  xu    ■       t    Prosperity 

iiiiniiniity    there   is   sumcient  of  the 
the   (;onntry   gentleman  Avas  Gentry 


aliundant,  if  not  profuse.  The 
(Hnner  whicli  Justice  Shallow 
ordered  Inr  FalslalV  nnL;lit  he 
ipioted  as  an  ilhisl  ral  ion.  Hut, 
more  direct  testimony  may  lie 
produced.  Harrison,  writing  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
hcth,  says  that  tli(>  usual  diimer 
ol'  a  eoimtry  gcnllrman  was 
'•  fotire,  iive,  or  six  dishes,  when 
they  have  hut  small  rrsort." 
Gurvase  ]\Iarkham  —  whose 
"  English  Housewife,"  though 
puhlished  somewhat  later,  was  written  ahout  the  same  time 
ives  directions  for  a  "great  feast,"  and  lor  "a  more  humhlo 
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{Roxbunjitc  Ballad.) 
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man    may 
true   and 
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keep  in  his  family,  for  the  entertainment  of  h 
worthy  friend."  The 
"humble  feast  or  oi'dinary 
proportion  "  includes  "  six- 
teen dishes  of  meat  that 
are  of  substance,  and  not 
empty,  or  for  show."  To 
these  "  sixteen  full  dishes," 
he  adds  "  sallets,  fricases, 
quelque  chose,  and  devised 
paste,  as  many  dishes  more 
which  make  the  full  service 
no    less    than    thirt^'-and- 

grower.  were  entirely  dissevereii. 

The  arable   farmer  had   only  his 

commons  or   hi.s  pasture  to   rely 

upon      for      the      summer      and  {Eurclai/, 

winter    keeji    of    his   flock.      His 

land  was  tilled  for  wheat,  barlej',  oats,  and   ljean>;.     He  knew  no  other  croiis. 

Artificial   g'rasses.    turnips,    swedes,  mangolds,  were    not    yet    introduced,   and, 

until  tliej-  took  their   place  amonif   the  ordinary   crojis   for  which  arable  land 

was  cultivated,  no  fai-mer  experienced  the  truth  of    the   sayin<;-  that  the   foot 

of  the  sheep  turns  sand  into  gold. 
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two  dishes."  In  dress,  also,  the  country  gentiy  were  growing 
more  expensive  and  costly,  imitating  the  "  diversities  of  jagges 
and  change  of  colours "  of  the  Frenchman.  Already,  too,  as 
liishop  Hall  has  described  in  his  "  Satires,"  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  deserting  their  country  houses  for  the  gaiety  of  towns, 
and  the  "  thankful  swallow  "  built  her  "  circled  nest "  in 

''  The  tuweri'd  I'hiiuiiies.  wliieli  slioiild  be 
The  wiutli)ipes  of  good  liospitalitie." 

Of  the  yeomen,  or  substantial  farmers,  Harrison  says   that 


niO.V  CHI.\I.\KY  PLATE    Upswich  Mltseim). 
iFi-iirii  a  photograph,   Inj  perviusion  of  the  Cvratoi-). 

they  "  connnonlic  live  wealthilie,  keepe  good  houses,  and  travell 
to  get  riches."  Their  houses  were  furnished  with  "  costlie 
furniture,"  and  they  had  "  learned  also  to  garnish  their  cujv 
boards  with  plate,  their  joined  beds  with  tapistrie  and  silk 
hangings,  and  their  tables  with  carpets  and  fine  dra|)erie."  Old 
men  noted  the.se  changes  in  luxurious  habits — "  tlie  nniltitnde 
of  chimnies  latelie  erected,"  "  the  great  amendment  of  lodging," 
and  "  the  exchange  of  vessell,"  as  of  trecno  platters  into  pewter, 
"  and  wooden  spoones  into  silver  or  tin."  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Sir  John  Oglander,  comparing  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  \^'ar, 
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says:  ■' ^roncv  ^vas  as  plentil'iil  in  tlic  A-ciniirn's  imrscs  a^  now 
in  liie  licst  of  tlie  gcntr}',  ,'fiiil  all  nf  tlir  L;cnlr\'  lull  nl'  nmnry 
and  out  of  debt." 

The  cop_yliolder'sliouse  is  desevilu'd  liyltishoj)  Hull  as  beings 

"  Of  uiR'  i)ay's  hroailtli,  (joil  wot.  a  silly  cdto 
Whose  thateliocl  spars  arc  furred  witli  sluttish  soote 
A  whole  iucli  thick,  shilling;  like  lilaekmoor's  brows. 
Through  smoke  that  dowue  the  headlesse  Ijariel  blows. 
At  his  bed's  feete  feedeu  his  stalled  toame. 
His  swiue  beneath,  his  pulleii  o'er  the  beanie." 

But  the  fare  which  he  enjoyod  was  jii-obablv  move  rudely 
plentiful  than  thai  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  laboin-cl-  of 
to-day.  In  one  of  the  Elizabethan  jiastoral  poem.s,  a  noble 
huntsman  tinds  shelter  under  a  shepherd's  roof.  The  food, 
even  if  we  allow  somethinii;  for  Arcadian  licence,  was  good.  The 
guest  is  welcomed   witli  the  best  llial   the  host  can  furnish  : 

"Browne  bread,  whifT.  baeou.  curds,  and  milke, 
Were  set  liini  on  the  borde." 

At  this  time,  it  was  probable  that  no  great  rise  in  rents  had 
been  matle.  'I'lie  benelit  of  the  rise  in  prices  of  produce  was 
chiefly  felt  by  llie  cultivators  of  land ;  and  their  prosperity 
arose,  not  from  advanced  science,  nor  increased  economy,  nor 
improved  methods  of  cultivation,  but  from  the  rajiid  rise  in 
the  ]iiices  of  corn  and  meat.  It  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  unjust  labour  laws,  which  prevented  wages  from  rising  to 
their  natural  level,  and  thus  cheapened  the  labour  bill  of  the 
employer.  It  was  due,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  sudden 
influx  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  consequent  rapid  rise  in 
prices.  But  no  permanent  prosperity  could  in  f^xct  be  expected 
until  substantial  improvements  were  effci'ted  in  agricidture, 
which  sluadd  at  once  increase  the  amount  and  cheapen  the 
cost  of  production.  The  only  new  crop  whii'h  was  introduced 
into  sixteenth  century  farming  was  the  cultivation  of  liop.s. 
Dining  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the 
contraiy,  a  variety  of  improvements  and  fresh  materials  for 
profitable  faninng  were  introduced  into  the  country,  though  it 
was  not  till  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  that  they  were  ex- 
tensively adoi)ted  in  English  agriculture. 
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J.  E.  The  second  halt'  ot    Elizabeth's  reign  saw    a  great    increase    of 

Thf  Pro-     iiJilional    wealth    and    of    national    connnerce  ;    but    it   was    not 
gress  of      n  larked    bv   any    great    change    in   industrial    policy,   nor    by 
Commerce.  ^^^^^     ^^^^_^^    ^^^^^_    industrial    tendencies.      The    organisation    of 
industry    and    eoiniuerce    by    the    Statute    of    Apprentices  and 


1,  Oak  shovel  from  stream-work,  iio.nr  Altarnnn  :  2.  Tronshod  shovel,  1''^''  e.-nt  ,  fmiiHl  in  stream- 
work  at  Lnxulyan ;  3,  oak  pickaxe  founil  nM>eat-moss  at  Roseteague.  St.  Just :  4  and  :..  <>ak  shovel  from 
Btreaiu-work  on  tlie  Goss  Moor  .and  near  I, anivet  respectively  .  C.  spotm  shovel  hewn  ont  of  one  piece  of 
oak,  from  Carnon  Stream. 

eonXISII   3IINEBS'   TOOLS   OP    THE   SIXTEENTH   AND   SEVENTEENTH   CENTUItlES. 

(Truro  M'useum.      By  permimon  of  tha  Royal  InstU^ttion  oj  Comvxdl, 

From  a  photograph  Ini  (i,  Penrose,  Esq.) 


the  trading  companies :  the  ]iolicy  of  protecting  native  ni- 
dustries,  and  of  encouraging  the  importation  of  silver  and 
gold:  the  rise  in  prices,  and  the  slower  rise  in  (mono}')  wages; 
ihe  building  up  of  new  manufactures,  with  the  hel])  of 
refugees  from  the  Netheidands  and  from  France — all  these 
tendencies  and  forces  continued  at  work  during  the  second 
half  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  then  that  their 
results    were    most   clearly   to    be    seen.       The    peaceful    and 
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ecoiumiical  jxiliov  »>t'  llic  greal  Queca  aidcil  the  act-uimilalidu  Maritime 
of  capital :  whilst,  tho  encouragement  given  to  rovers  and  tm.e_ 
pirates  stiinulate<l  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  tin;  arts  of 
seamanship,  and  indirci-tly  promoted  our  foreign  trade.  Tiiat 
English  gentlemen  ol'  good  fii-ili  and  high  character  rusiird 
into  the  profession  ol  ])iraey  (p.  ti5U)  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic tacts  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  We  nmst  connect  it  ]>artly 
with  the  new  spirit  of  cnirrju'isi'  wliirh  ilir  lienascence  iiad 
ushered  in,  partly,  perhaps,  with  the  loost'uing  of  moral  lionds 
which  accompanied  the  religious  nnohuion.  We  cannot  alto- 
gether wonder  that  refugees  from  iii<' persecutions  under  Ivluard 
YI,  and  Mary  had  sometimes  taken  to  liii-acy  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood;  or  that  imsci'upulons  adventurers,  like 
Lord  Seymour,  had  been  attracted  by  the  possibilities  whii-h 
it  offered.  But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  piracy  accpiired  a  new 
moral  and  religious  character,  from  its  connection  with  that 
hatred  of  Spain  and  of  Kome  which  many  good  rrotestants 
reganled  as  a  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment.  To  rob 
Spaniards  was  to  a\cnge  the  martyrs  of  the  Inquisition  and 
to  spoil  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  The  Government  encouraged 
the  movement  for  its  own  ends.  It  felt  that  the  pirates  might 
form  a  useful  naval  reserve,  and  it  was  glad  to  see  its  enemies 
annoyed  and  injured  without  the  expense  and  risks  of  a  formal 
war.  In  the  earl}'  part  of  the  reign  this  weapon  was  chiefly 
used  against  France  :  but  the  sea-rovers  soon  found  that  the 
Spanish  vessels  offered  a  richer  spoil.  The  mutual  jealousies 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  desire  of  both  for  an  English 
alliance,  drove  them  to  submit  to  these  depredations.  Philip, 
indeed,  resorted  to  retaliation,  but  the  event  j)i'oved  that  this 
was  a  game  in  which  the  English  gained  more  than  they  lost. 
Philip  could  not  bring  himself  to  declare  war,  though  Spanish 
treasures  and  Spanish  subjects  were  being  openly  sold  in 
English  ports,  and  rich  ransoms  were  being  obtained  for  the 
liberation  of  some  of  those  who  were  thus  captured.  In  1572, 
when  the  Government  only  owned  thirteen  armed  ships,  it 
reclioned  its  navy  at  146,  for  there  wei-c  138  armed  vessels, 
which,  although  private  property,  and  used  for  piracy  or  trade, 
could,  at  any  crisis,  he  pressed  into  the  Queen's  service. 

With  the  same  object  of  strengthening  its  naval  forces,  the 
Government  encouraged  the  tisheries.     W^e  have  seen  that  for 
141 
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Flsteries.  tliis  ])nrpose  they  enforced  fasts,  in  the  religious  efficacy  of 
wliich  they  had  httle  belief  (p.  493).  Iceland  was  the  chief  of 
the  more  distant  resorts  of  English  fishermen.  Hakluyt  tells 
us  that  in  1577  Ave  had  only  iifteen  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  against  150  French,  100  Spanish,  and 
fifty  Portuguese ;  but  he  adds  that  our  ships  were  the  best,  and 
gave  the  law  to  the  rest,  and  protected  them  from  pirates. 

wnaiing.  'Phe  same  writer  records  the  beginning  of  the  English  whale 

fisheries  in  1593.  The  Russia  Company  soon  afterwards  made 
this  industry  part  of  its  regular  work ;  and  though  they  seem 
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to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  value  of  whalebone  and  fins,  they 
made  considerable  profit  out  of  the  oil.  This  company,  however, 
rapidly  decayed  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Sir 
A\'alter  Raleigh,  in  his  "  Observations  Concerning  the  Trade  and 
Conmierce  of  England"  (1()03),  informed  King  James  that, 
whereas  down  to  about  1590  a  store  of  goodly  English  ships 
Avent  annually  to  Russia,  only  four  had  gone  in  1600,  and  only 
tAvo  or  three  in  l(i02.  By  that  time  the  Netherlands  had 
secured  their  independence  from  Spain,  and  Avere  recoA-ering 
Avith  extraordinary  rapidity  from  the  persecutions  and  deA'asta- 
tions  of  their  late  ruler.s.     They  had,  in  fact,  already  become 
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tlio  ioreiiiost  commercial  nation  of  llir  udilil,  and  were  ousting^ 
the  English  IVom  many  ln-anches  of  foreign  trade. 
An  im-  Til    the    earlier   ^ears,    however,    of    the    period    here    dealt 

our'com-  ^^''l'-  ^^^°i^'  immigrants  had  continued  to  render  iiiestiuiable 
merce.  services  to  English  industry.  Tlie  sacking  of  Antwerp  by 
Alva  in  1585  completed  the  ruin  of  what  had  been,  till  the 
previous  sacking  in  1576,  by  far  the  greatest  mercantile  em- 
|Kirimn  in  the  world.  Much  of  its  business  was  now  transferred 
to  J^ondon,  Avhich  was,  indeed,  becoming  the  clearing-house 
of  the  world,  receiving  large  quantities  of  goods  for  re-expor- 
tation, and  settling  many  international  financial  transactions. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  Netherlands  soon  recovered 
the  foremost  position  in  European  commerce,  Amsterdam 
taking  the  place  which  Bruges  and  Antwerp  had  successively 
enjoyed.  In  manufactiu-es,  on  the  contrar}^  England  steadily 
progressed.  We  no  longer  sent  wool  to  be  worked  ujj  in 
Flanders,  except  for  some  of  the  finer  processes,  and  especially 
for  dyeing. 
The  Our   African   slave    trade   is   said    to  have  been  started  in 

15(i2  by  John  Hawkins.  Ho  fitted  out  three  ships,  by  sub- 
scription, and  sailed  with  them  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  There 
he  obtained  slaves,  whom  he  carried  off  to  Hispaniola.  Having 
sold  his  liviug  cargo  he  purchased  hides,  sugar,  ginger,  and 
pearls.  Then  he  returned  home.  The  profits  made  by  these 
transactions  encouraged  him  to  make  two  other  similar  voyages, 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  permission  to  add  to  his  coat-of-arms 
a  deiui-Moor  proper,  bound  with  a  cord  !  Elizabethan  English- 
men viewed  the  slave  trade  with  no  moral  abhorrence;  in  fact, 
it  was  at  first  such  negroes  as  would  otherwise  have  been  put  to 
death  as  criminals  or  enemies  who  were  sold  to  Europeans  ;  and 
it  might  plausibly  be  uiaintained  that  they  were  the  chief 
gainers  by  the  transaction.  Soon,  no  doubt,  the  gaudy  articles 
brought  by  the  traders  tempted  native  chiefs  to  sell  innocent 
members  of  their  own  tribes,  or  to  engage  in  wars  simply  in 
order  to  capture  prisoners ;  but  such  considerations  did  not 
trouble  our  ancestors.  Queen  Elizabeth  lierself  did  not  hesitate 
to  share  in  the  risks  and  profits  of  HaA\-kins'  second  voyage  ;. 
and  if  Burghley  had  "  no  liking  for  sucli  proceedings,"  it  was 
apparently  because  he  knew  that  the  slaves  were  to  be  sold 
in   Spanish   colonies  against    the   laws   of    Spain,   rather   than 


Slave 
Trade, 
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I'roiu  any  pity  for  ilio   imhh-  Africans.     At  a  later  fiino  a  com-  Tne 
pany,   known    as    tliu   (iuiiua    or  African  Company,    was   incor-  comply. 
poratcd   to  carry  on   ilic   African  trade.      In  addition  to  slaves 
they   dealt  in   various   cnnimodities,   more  espociallv  importing 
into  England  gold,  wlii.  li   was  coined  into  guineas. 

Tn  I5!l-J  a  new  eiinrh'r  was  given  h<  liie  Levanl.or  Turkey  The 
Company.  This  company  was  originally  incorporated  in  l;JSl":  company, 
but  its  privileges  were  only  granted  to  it  for  seven  years.  1  )urmg 
the  four  years  between  158,s  and  1.592  tlie  Levant  trade  appears 
to  have  been  free,  and  when  the  new  charter  was  given  provision 
was  made  for  giving  outsiders  a  share  in  the  trade.  This  com- 
pany, however,  like  most  of  the  others,  had  only  a  veiy  moderate 
degree  of  prosperity.  The  demoralising  influence  of  the 
monopoly,  the  energetic  rivalry  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  fluc- 
tuaiing  policy  of  the  Turkish  (iovernment,  probably  account 
for  its  want  of  success. 

Near   the   close    of  Elizabeth's   reign   (December   31,  KiOO)  THe 
the   East   India  Company,   the   one   brilliantly  successful   trad.'   India 
company,   was    incorporated;    but    it    will    be  more  convenient  Company, 
to  deal  with  its  early  career  in  the  next  chapter,  to  which  also 
we  may  defer  the  American  trade,  which  was  inconsiderable  in 
Elizabeth's  time. 

In  the  jieriod  we  arc  dealing  with,  Elizabeth's  (iovernment  The 
continued  its  etfbrts  to  regulate  and  organise  the  various  of^Suin'i- 
domestic  industries.  By  Acts  passed  in  the  thirty-ninth  and  v°^^^- 
forty-third  years  of  the  reign,  the  Statute  of  Apprentices 
was  extended  and  amended,  and  the  re-organisation  of  com- 
panies, referred  to  in  the  last  chapter,  was  energetically  pushed 
forward.  The  system  of  granting  patents  and  monopolies  was 
also  extended,  and,  indei-d,  was  greatly  abused.  The  right  of 
exclusive  dealing,  originally  given  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
the  connnunity,  was  now  being  granted  to  favourites  and 
courtiers,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  other 
cases  the  monopolies  wore  sold  by  the  Crown  for  the  sake  of 
the  revenue  they  brongbl  in.  The  purchasers  naturally  made 
use  of  their  monopoly  to  demand  high  prices,  and  to  ])ass  off 
inferior  goods  on  the  public.  At  first  the  monopolies  were 
confined  to  luxuries  of  foreign  growth,  but  the  system  had 
now  been  extended  to  common,  and  even  necessary  articles — 
such  as   salt,  steel,  starch,  coal,  and  leather.      Public   iudigna- 
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tion  rose  hi,L,4i,  and  in  the  ]\irlianient  of  1597  the  subject  was 
resolutely  brought  forward.  The  (.^ucen  "  hoped  her  dutiful 
and  loving  subjects  would  not  talve  away  her  prerogative " ; 
and  promised  to  examine  into  all  the  patents  that  had  been 
granted,  and  to  see  that  no  illegality  had  been  practised.  But 
the  promises  came  to  little,  and  when  Parliament  met  again 
in  1001  the  Commons  returned  fiercely  to  the  charge.  The 
ilinisters  urged  that  the  House  should  satisfy  itself  with 
a  petition,  and  one,  at  least,  of  the  courtiers  offered  to  re- 
sign his  monopolies.  But  the  0])i)osition  persisted  in  their 
denunciations  till  the  Queen  thought  it  best  to  }-ield,  and  Cecil 
announced,  in  her  name,  that  all  the 
existing  patents  should  be  repealed,  and 
no  more  shoidd  be  granted.  This  an- 
noimccment  was  received  with  gratitude, 

I^KL.  to  which  the  <^)ueen  rejilied,  "  I  have  more 

L  cause  to  thank  you  all  than  you  me,  for 

had  I  not  received  a  knowledge  from  you, 
I  I    might    have    fallen   into  the  lap  of  an 

k  error  only  for  lack    of   true    information." 

Elizabeth  knew  when  to  yield,  and  could 
K,  yield  graciously  :    but  it  is  interesting  to 

notice  that  she,  who  so  often  overruled 
the  wishes  of  her  subjects  on  political  and 
religious  matters,  should  have  given  way 
so  completely  on  a  purely  commercial 
question. 
The  Queen's  promises  wei-e  not,  however,  kept.  Some  of 
the  most  objectionable  patents  wei'e  withdrawn,  but  the 
majoi'ity  were  left  untouched,  and  the  subject  became  one  of 
the  matters  of  contention  between  the  Stuart  kings  and  their 
Parliaments.  It  was  not  till  1024  that  the  granting  of  mono- 
polies was  definitely  made  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and, 
even  then,  exceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  new  inventions 
and  of  certain  specified   commodities. 

The  growth  of  the  commercial  sjiirit  among  Englishmen 
in  the  sixteenth  century  is  evidenced  by  the  changed  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  taking  mterest  ("usury").  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1.54.5,  while  formally  condenming  all  lending 
at  usury,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  morality,  practically 
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siuTt'ndere(l  llu.'  ])rini'i|ili',  ami  only  strove  to  ]ii'c\iut,  excessive 
interest.  Seven  years  later  the  old  eonilemnalioii  was  revived, 
hut  in  loll  Elizabeth's  I'arliainent  reverted  to  the  settlement 
of  ir)4.").  The  legal  niaxiniinii  rale  was  at  this  time  ten  per 
cent.,  bill  in  l(i24  it  was  only  eiyht  per  cent.  The  aiTiinmlaiicin 
of  wealth,  and  (^specially  of  -wealth  in  tlie  loriii  of  money, 
increased  the  desire  to  loud  at  interest,  whilst  the  growin<f  spirit 
of  adventure  and  tho  iimltiplyin<;'  openings  for  trade  simul- 
taneously   increased    thr   ilesire   to  borrow  and   the   willingness 
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to  pay  for  thi'  accommodation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  borrowing 
implied  misfortune  or  thriftlessness,  and  lending  at  interest 
meant  generally  tlie  taking  advantage  of  a  neighbour's  distress 
or  folly.  We  can,  tlierefore,  easily  understand  why  it  was  so 
strongly  condemned  by  tlie  (_'htu-cli  and  public  opinion.  Jiut. 
in  a  more  industrious  age  the  desire  to  borrow,  even  at  interest, 
would  often  arise  from  fresh  opportunities  of  profitable  trading ; 
instead  of  being  a  step  in  the  .spendthrift's  downward  coiu-se, 
it  would  often  be  part  of  a  prudent  progress  to  greater  wealtli. 
The  old  idea  lingered  long  in  men's  minds,  btit  the  lending 
at  interest   had   become   in   so  many    eases  a  convenit'uee  and 
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lulvantago  to  both  parties  and  to  the  comuiunity,  that  we 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  both  the  law  and  public  opinion  were 
gradually  modified.  The  law  still  professed  to  condemn  usury, 
but  it  practically  limited  its  aim  to  the  prevention  of  excessive 
rates  of  interest.  The  next  step  was  naturally  a  system  of 
intermediaries  discharging  some  of  what  we  now  call  banking 
functions.  The  goldsmiths  began  to  borrow  at  interest  in  order 
to  lend  out  to  traders  at  a  higher  rate.  In  other  words,  they 
became  the  connecting  liidc  between  those  who  had  money 
to  lend  and  those  who  wished  to  borrow  for  trading  purposes, 
or  it  might  be  to  improve  their  estates.  No  doubt  at  first 
the  goldsmiths  merely  acted  as  guardians  of  their  clients'  hoards, 
but  they  soon  began  to  utilise  those  hoards  much  as  bankers 
now  make  use  of  the  money  deposited  with  them.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  soon  took  to  borrowing  at  interest  from  bankers  for 
short  periods,  till  the  taxes  or  other  forms  of  revenue  came 
in.  There  had  been  a  bank  at  Venice  as  earl}-  as  the  twelfth 
century,  and  at  Genoa  in  the  fourteenth,  but  the  bank  at 
Amsterdam  (founded  1609)  soon  outstripped  all  its  rivals. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  middle  and  ujjper  classes  who 
profited  chiefly  by  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce 
in  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth.  The  actual  money  wages  of  labour 
hardly  increased,  while  the  prices  of  almost  all  connnodities 
Avere  rising.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  magistrates'  assessments 
for  wages  in  Rutlandshire  for  1564  and  for  1610,  we  get  the 
following  results : — 

Ordinary  artisan  (sninmer) 

.,  „       (winter) 

Agricultnral  labourer  (summer)  ... 
J.  ,.         (winter)     ... 

Mower     ...  ...  ...     (not  j 

Reaper    ... 

Here,  we  see,  the  only  advances  were  a  fractional  increase 
in  the  summer  wages  of  an  artisan,  and  perhaps  some  extra 
remuneration  of  the  more  skilled  Idnds  of  fiirm  labour. 
Meanwhile,  wheat  had  risen  from  19s.  9-|-d.  per  quarter  to 
£2  Os.  4d.  ;  malt,  from  10s.  Sd.  to  13s.  4fd.  :  and  prices 
generally,  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  to  be  noticed  that  the  rise  was  somewhat  less  in  the 
articles   consumed   by   labourers    than  in    those   consumed   by 
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1610. 

9d. 

9d.  or  lOd.  per  diem. 

8d. 

8d. 

7d. 

7d.                     „ 

6d. 

6d. 

I  separately) 

lOd. 

8d. 
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the  upper  and  iiii<l(lle  elasses  ;  and  that  while  wages  probabl}' 
rose  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  magistrates'  assessments, 
tlu>re  was  also  aj)pareiitly  more  regularity  of  euiployuient. 
Moreover,  many  of  tlu'  labourers  kejit  a  cow,  and  did,  generally, 
more  agricultural  work  on  their  own  aceount,  and  thus  often 
gained  a  little  by  the  rise  of  priees.  If  we  compare  the 
decenniinn  beginning  ]o.S8  with  that  beginning  1603,  we  Hnd 
that  wheat,  which,  we  must  renieiuber,  was  not,  to  any  great 
extent,  an  article  of  laboiu'ers'  consumption,  rose  fifty  per  cent., 


WEIGHTS     OF    TIIK    MEDU^IVAL    AND    STUART    I'EllIODS. 
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but  oats  only  twenty-Hve  per  cent.  In  the  same  periotl  malt  rose 
thirty  per  cent,  and  the  average  price  of  sheep  about  twenty-live 
percent:  while  the  wages  of  common  laboiu-only  rose  about  three 
per  cent.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  diftereuce  outweighed 
the  cotmterbalancing  facts  referred  to  above,  and  therefore  we 
conchide,  though  with  some  hesitation,  that  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  class  was  actually  deteriorating  during 
the  twenty  years  that  we  are  dealing  with;  while,  if  we  made 
the  comparison  with  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  should  find  the  deterioration  very  nmch  more  considerable. 

How  far  this  deterioration  was  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
currency  is  less  easy  to  determine.  Taking  Ein'o])e  as  a  whole, 
Mr.  Jacobs  calculates  the  total  stock  of  monc^y  in  silver  and  gold 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  centMiy  at  £84,000,000  ;  and  the  addi- 
tional produce  of  the  mines  during  the  century,  after  uialcing 
allowance  for  wear  of  coins,  at  £138,000,000.  But  of  this, 
much  went  to  Asia,  and  much  was  used'in  arts  and  manufacture, 
and  for  vai'ious  purposes  other  than  coinage.  This  Mr.  Jacobs 
estimates  at  £42,000,000.  Accordingly,  the  stock  of  money  in 
Europe  at  the  end  nf  the  century  was  about  £130,000,000,  as 
asfainst  £34.000.000  at  the  beginning-.  How  much  of  this  cir- 
culated  in  England  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  Elizabeth 
coined,  on  an  avei'age,  during  the  forty-four  years  of  her  reign, 
£125,311  annually,  viz.  £107,240  in  silver,  and  £18,071  in  gold, 
making  a  gro.ss  total  for  the  reign  of  £5,513,717.  Of  this,  only 
£733,248  was  issued  from  the  Mint  at  the  general  re-coinage. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  great  rise  in  prices ;  but  the 
effects  on  the  condition  of  the  lal)ourers  seenr  opposed  to  the 
popular  view  that  such  a  rise  is  likely  to  benefit  the  labouring 
classes.  In  reality,  it  seems  that  all  rapid  fluctuations  generally 
have  the  opposite  effect,  whether  the  movement  of  prices  be 
upwards  or  downwards. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  jjrices  of  typical  com- 
modities, as  calculated  by  Thorold  Rogers  for  the  decennial 
periods,  1583-1593,  and  1603-1013  :- 

Wheat,  per  quarter 
Bailey     ,.         ,, 

Oats        „         „  

Malt        „         „  

Cloth  I  common)  per  12  vard.s    ... 

Velvet  per  yard  ... 

Linen,  second  best  table,  per  12  yards 

Canvas  (commonest  tabic) 

Iron  (wrought)  per  ewt. 

Lead  (wrought)  „      ,, 

Sugar  per  12  lb. 

Rice       „      „ 

Herrings,  120 

Oy.sters,  J2(»         

Haberden  (salt  cod)  120 

Candles,  12  lb.     ... 

Beans 

Peas 

Oxen  (highest  price)       

Sheep  (average) 

Horses,  Coach  (highest  price) 


i.")S;^- 

IIH. 

liio:^- 
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£     s. 

d. 

£ 
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d. 

1  3 
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..   1 

15 
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11 
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..   0 

19 

10 

1  1 

7 
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4 
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3 
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..  1 

13 
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3 
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8 
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1  4 

7 
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4 
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1 

0 

3i 
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9 

..   0 

6 

Of 

0  2 

8 

..   0 

3 

7i 

0  0 

7i       . 

0 

0 

9 

3  4 

3 

..   3 

3 

o 

0  3 

6i   . 
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4 

0| 

0  16 

ll'   . 

..   0 

19 

o 

0  1C> 

7V   . 

0 

17 
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1 

0 

9 

8 

0  7 
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0 

9 

04 

11  4 

10 
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16 

2 
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The  following  are  specimens  of  the  average  weekly  wages 
during  the  same  decennial  periods:  — 

1583-93.  1603-13. 

X,     s.     (1.  &     s.     (1. 

Carpeuters  0     .5  11'  ...  0     6     U^- 

Bi-icklayers  0     .5  11  ...  0     C     8i 

Sawyers ' 0     5     3^  ...  0     .5     9i 

Women  (ordinary)  0     1  llf  ...  0     2     6 

We  may  now  briefly  review  the  economic  movements  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  whole,  this  period  was  one  of  great 
coumiercial  progress.  While  the  population  of  England  steadily 
increased,  her  wealth  increased  far  more  rapidly.     From  being 

almost  purely  agricultural 
•  ind  pastoral,  our  country 
had  now  entered  on  that 
career  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  made 
her  foremost  among  the 
nations  l)Oth  in  manu- 
factures and  connaerce ; 
but  agricultiu'e  remained 
iiLiin,  K,  1.7     I:  )  our   chief    industry,   and 

we  were  still  tar  behind 
the  JJutch  in  almost  all  branches  of  commerce.  This  progress 
was  made  possible  and  inaugurated  by  the  restoration  of  the 
currency.  It  was  stimulated  by  the  advent  of  skilled  im- 
migrants, by  the  rise  in  prices,  and  especially  by  the  growing- 
energy  of  the  people.  It  was  fostered,  directly  by  the  peaceful 
and  economical  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and  indirectly  by  the 
havoc  wrought  by  religious  wars  among  our  foreign  rivals. 
It  manifested  itself  in  the  great  outbui-st  of  luxury  and 
splendour  which  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  reign. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noticed  that  it  was  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  who  secured  for  themselves  almost  the  whole 
of  the  increment  in  natural  wealth.  Whilst  the  money  wages 
of  the  labourer  increased,  his  real  time-wages  (measured  in 
the  commodities  purchasable  for  a  day's  wages)  undoubtedly 
decreased.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  diminution  was 
balanced  by  greater  regularity  of  employment ;  but,  at  best, 
the  labourer  was  worse  off  than  his  great-gi'andparents  had 
been  at  the  close  of  the  tiftcenth  century,  and  not  perceptibty 
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better  off  than  liis  purruls  in  the  early  years  of  I^lizabeth.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  ij'real  authority  nl'  'I'horold  Rogers,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  labourer's  position  steadily  deteriorated 


^n  miitxcfthc  tookc  ofS'ml'lus. 

pianctn. 


PAriE    FROlt    liFLLKIX'S 


Cilia. 


Q.U, 


'BOOK    OF    .SIMPI.ES." 


in  the  sixteenth  century.  T  should  rather  maintain  that  it  grew 
worse  down  to  about  ].")(;();  that  it  then  improved  for  a  few 
years,  and  that  after  that  it  remained  fairly  stationary  till  the 
close  of  the  century. 

The    classes    immediately    above   that    of   the    wag-e-earners, 
whirh  included  small  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and  small  employers. 
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naturally  profited  greatly  l)y  the  rise  in  prices.  Those  who  buy 
to  sell  a(,^iin,  whether  what  they  sell  is  in  the  same  form  as 
when  bonght,  or  worked  up  by  their  own  industry,  or  the  forces 
of  Nature,  obviously  gain  something  more  than  the  iiatiu'al  fruit 
of  their  industry,  if  prices  rise  between  the  time  when  they 
buy  and  the  time  when  they  sell.  Accordingly,  we  are  not 
surjjrised  to  find  that  the  middle  classes  grew  greatly  both  in 
numbers  and  wealth  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was 
these  classes  Avho  were  most  attracted  towards  Puritanism, 
which  thus  became,  before  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  an 
important  factor  in  the  national  -  life,  though  it  Avas  still  only 
slightly  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  still  more 
slightly  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Among  the  upper  classes,  too,  we  find  many  evidences  of 
increased  prosperity.  The  rise  in  rents  was  not  indeed  pro- 
portionate to  the  general  rise  in  prices ;  but  the  upper  classes 
invested  largely  in  the  trading  and  buccaneering  enterprises  of 
the  time,  which,  in  spite  of  fre(]uent  losses,  brought  in  on  the 
whole  very  advantageous  returns.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
spread  of  commerce,  the  prices  of  many  luxuries  from  abroad 
actually  fell,  while  others  only  slightly  advanced.  The  upper 
classes  now  lived,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  734),  in  hou.ses  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  with  chimneys  and  glass  windows,  carpets, 
cushions,  and  other  comforts,  which  had  been,  before  Elizabeth's 
reign,  almost  unattainable  hixm-ies :  and  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  their  dress  and  in  their  food. 


w.  A.  s 

HEWINS. 
The  Poor 
Laws  of 
Elizabeth. 


The  Reformation  would  in  any  case  have  made  necessary  much 
social  legislation  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  great 
changes  were  in  progress  in  every  sphere  of  economic  activity, 
and  the  natural  evils  of  a  period  of  transition  were  aggravated 
by  a  currency  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  in 
these  circumstances  that  the  Poor  Law,  whose  early  history 
has  been  already  described,  was  shaped  into  a  form  which, 
wliatever  its  defects,  was  destined  to  remain  unchanged  in  its 
essential  features  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
statutes  dealing  with  the  poor  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
were  not  the  work  of  a  group  of  philanthropists,  pursuing 
their  own  course.      The  same  individuals,  the  same  committees 
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of  lionls  anil  ( 'i>iiiiiit)ns,  in  llic  same  session  of  I'arliamciit,, 
took  founst'l  witli  (.'acli  oilu.'r,  struggled  and  lonniil  alioul 
Bills  tor  tlu>  increase  of  tillage,  for  regulating  indnslrv,  for  t.lie 
niainteiianee  of  navigation,  as  well  as  JSills  for  ])iinisl!ing  vaga- 
bonds, erecting  houses  of  corredion,  and  relieving  the  poor. 
Thus  the  "  Poor  Laws  of  Elizabeth  "  may  very  well  be  described 
as  part  of  one  great  economif?  system. 

The  lirst  of  them,'  like  the  Statute  of  Ai)prenticeship.  was  The 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords.     It   passed  that  House  on  ofi563. 
16th  March,   1.503,  was  sent  to   the   Connnons,  where   several 


IllK    ItlCII    MAN    .LNO    THE    PUUlv    MAX. 
(.S.  Batciiuni,  "  Clirystal  Glass  of  Christian  Ke/onnation"  1509.) 

amendments  and  two  provisos  were  added,  and  the  amended 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords  on  (ith  April,  15().S.  The 
Bill  went  throntrh  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  in  less  than  a 
month.  Thus  wei'c  enacted  important  changes  in  (he  law  as 
we  left  it  at  the  end  of  Mary's  reign  (p.  36.5),  and  from  their 
character  it  is  evident  that  the  (hthodties  there  noted  had 
become  more  acute.  The  time  fur  the  election  of  the  collectors 
was  altered  from  Christmas  to  .Midsununer,  and  mayors,  bailiffs, 
vicars,  curates,  and  other  officers  mentioned  failing  to  do  their 
duty  in  electing  them,  were  to  forfeit  forty  shillings,  to  be 
levied  by  distress.  The  penalty  for  refusing  the  office  was 
raised  to  the  large  amount  of  £10,  to  be  levied  by  distress  or 

'  .".  ElizabL-tli,  c.  3. 
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by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information  to  be  brought  by 
the  churchwardens  in  any  court  of  record.  Chiu'ch wardens 
neglecting  to  sue  for  such  forfeitures  were  to  be  fined  £20. 
Imprisonment  was  substituted  for  the  bishop's  censui'c  in  the 
case  of  defaulting  collectors,  and  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  were  now  made  compulsory.  Those  refusing  to  give, 
and  discouraging  others  from  doing  so,  were,  after  duo  exhort- 
ation by  the  parson  and  then  by  the  bishop,  to  be  bound  in  the 
sum  of  £10  to  appear  before  the  Justices,  who  were  to  commit 
them  to  prison  if  they  continued  obdurate.  The  gentleness  of 
this  punishment,  and  the  extremely  roundabout  way  in  which 
it  reached  the  offender,  contrasted  with  the  swift  retribution 
which  overtook  faulty  administrators  of  the  Act,  show  how 
unwilling  the  Government  was  to  adopt  a  compulsory  rate. 
The  The  next  eight  years  were  a  time  of  great  anxiety  both  at 

NvSsance.  ti''"ie  and  abroad,  and  instead  of  dimuiishing,  the  number  of 
poor  and  vagabonds  increased  in  an  alarming  manner.  A  Bill 
for  the  punishment  of  the  latter  was  read  a  first  time  in  the 
Commons  on  4th  December,  15(JG.  On  the  30th  of  the  same 
month  there  is  an  interesting  note  to  the  effect  that  "  The  almes 
given  this  day  for  relief  of  the  Poor  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
nineteen  pounds  ten  shillings,  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Henry  KnoUes, 
senior,  and  Mr.  Grimston,  two  members  of  the  said  House." '  In 
1569  the  Privy  Council  ordered  a  "search"  for  vagabonds,  "as 
the  Queen  and  her  Council  had  a  jealousy  of  certain  that  went 
about  in  the  North  and  in  other  parts  of  the  nation."  The 
search,  which  took  place  on  tlie  same  day  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  resulted  in  the  apprehension  of  no  less  than  13,000 
"  masterless  men."  The  City  of  London  also  adopted  elaborate 
measures  for  discovering  and  repressing  vagabonds.^  For  two 
or  three  years  after  the  Northern  rebellion  a.  scarcity  was  feared, 
and  many  persons,  not  only  in  the  Northern  counties  but  in 
other  districts,  were  in  great  want.  "  I  have  travelyd,"  wrote 
«ir  Thomas  Cargrave  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  (6th  September, 
1571),  "  this  iij  wekes  and  more,  daly,  excepte  Sundays.  .  .  . 
I  have  not  herd  the  complaynt,  so  generall  of  povertye  as  yt 
nowe  ys."  ^     The  Government  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 

^  1  D'Ewes"  Jr'iinml.s:  p.  m:,.  2  Por  an  account  of  these  measures,  fiih 

Ribton  Turner's  Huturij  of  Vdrjmnts  and    Vagranci/,  pp.  102.  398.  ^  Cart- 

wright's  Clunkers  of  Yovhshii-e  History,  p.  ST. 


Tirr:  poor  laws  of  F.Lr/.Murni. 
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of  further  Icgislatimi.  'I'lie  subject  of  poor  relief  had  alrrady 
eugaged  the  altcution  of  the  Triv}-  L'ouneil.  The  Lord  .\hiyor 
ivnd  the  Bishop  of  Lon(h)n  had  prepared  a  nieuiorial  of  in- 
structions, and  Sir  James  Crofts  had  been  appointed  to  consult 
with  them  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  and  th(i  jicrsons 
whose   advice   should    be  asked.'      When  a   Hill    ai^ainsi    vaga- 
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THE  UPRIGHT  MAX  AND  THE  COrXTEUFKIT  CUAXK. 

(From  thr  ^'  Crmnidwoi-lcc  nf  Convy-catv.hiti'j.'^) 

bonds    ;in(l    for    the    relief   of  the    i)00i*   Avas    hrouoht   into   tlie  The 

•       •       *  Bill 

Commons   (l:^th   April,  1571)  tlic   interest   in  it   was   so  great   ofi57i_ 
that  there  was  an  animated  debate  on  the  first  reading,  "  which 
is  not  commonly  used,  until  after  the  second  reading."-     One 
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member,  "  standing  nuicli  cm  the  care  which  is  to  bo  had  for  the 
])oor,"  urn'od  that  the  J  Jill  before  the  House  was  "over  sharp 
and  blood)',"  and  that  it  was  possible,  "  with  some  travail  had 
by  the  Justices,  to  relieve  every  man  at  his  own  house  and  to 
stay  them  from  wandering,"  justifying  his  opinion  by  an  ap- 
peal to  Worcestershire  experience.  Cecil  said  he  would  have 
a  Bridewell  in  every  town,  "  and  every  tipler  in  the  county  to 
yield  twelvepence  yearly  to  the  maintenance  thereof"  Wilson, 
the  author  of  a  well-known  treatise  on  usury,  arsjued  that 
"  poor  of  necessity  we  must  have,  for  so  Christ  hath  said,  until 
His  latter  coming."     He  then  described  his  experience  through 

the  greatest  part  of  Christcn- 


don 


concluding 


■  that  such 
looseness  and  lewdness  was 
nowhere  as  here.  ...  It 
was  no  charity  to  give  to  such 
a  one  as  we  know  not,  being 
a  stranger  unto  us."  This 
Kill  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  rejected  or  allowed 
to  drop  in  the  Lords. 

Another  Bill,  which  after- 
wards became  law,  was  read 
a  first  time  in  the  Lords  on 
12th  May,  1572,  reached  its 
third  reading  five  days  later, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Conniions 
on  the  19th.  Then  difficulties  began.  On  24th  May  it  was  found 
necessar}'  to  have  a  conference  with  the  Lords  on  the  Commons' 
amendments,  but  the  Lords  clung  to  their  own  views.  For  one 
thing  they  strongly  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  "  fencers,  beare- 
wardes,  conunon  players  in  interludes,  and  minstrels" — all  hateful 
to  Puritan  commoners — in  the  definition  of  vagabonds  and  idle 
rogues.  On  30th  May  the  Commons  resolved  "  that  the  words 
Minstrvlls,  Bearwards,  Pedlers,  etc.,  shall  not  be  put  out  of 
the  Bill,  but  stand  still  in  the  same,  qualified  by  licenses  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  such  sort  as  upon  the  Committee 
hath  been  considered  and  agreed  upon,  with  this  condition 
also — that  if  the  Lords  shall  not  agree  to  that  qualification, 
then  this  House  will  not  be  so   bound  by  the  said  resolution, 


TIIK    IMrOSTpR    EXPOSED, 
(fi.  Greene,   "  (jroiinihvvrke  of  Conny-mMilinj.") 
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but  tliat  tlicy  may  alter  and  I'liaugc  tlic  .same  at  tlicir  will  ami 
pleasure,  it  tlicy  .shall  so  think  good."'  The  Conunons,  how- 
over,  had  their  way,  and   the   Hill   l)ecamc  law.- 

This  second  Poor  Law  of  Klizabeth  was  by  I'ar  the  most 
elaborate  that  ha<l  been  passed  since  first  the  subject  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  CTOvernment.  It  is  noticeable  also  thai 
severe  measures  were  once  more  to  be  tried  for  the  repression  of 
vagabonds.  They  were  to  be  "  grievously  whipped,"  and  burnt 
through    the   gristle    of    the    right    ear,    unless    they    can    find 


<:    'ydfEMwcw 
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some  one  who  will,  under  ])cnalty  of  £.5,  keep  them  in  service 
for  a  3-ear.  In  ease  of  a  relapse  into  vagabondism  within  sixty 
days  after  pimishment,  the  penalty  was  the  death  of  a  felon 
unless  some  honest  person  having  £10  in  goods  or  forty  shillings 
in  lands,  or  some  householder  approved  by  the  Justi(^es,  would 
take  the  ofl'ender  into  his  service  for  two  years,  entering  into 
bond  of  .£10 :  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  lif(!  of  a 
vagabond  at  this  time  was  considered  equal  in  value  to  a 
labourer's   services   for  two  years.     It  is   interesting    to   notice 

'  D'Ewe.^'  Jiiunwlt,  \^.  22(1. 

-  14   Elizabeth,  o.  .').     Supplemented  by  l.**  Elizabeth,  c.  3.     Both  .'Vets  con- 
tinued by  2'.t  Elizabeth,  c.  5  ;   ;{1  Elizabeth,  c.  In  ;   and  Sii  Elizabeth,  c.  7. 
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vaga-  what  classes  of    people^  the   Governiiient   proposed    to    treat   in 

on  age  ^j^.^  iashioii.  The  comphxint  that  the  Bill  of  1571,  which  was 
certainly  more  severe  than  the  Act  of  1572,  was  "over  sharp 
and  bloody"  was  well  justified.  The  term  vagalwnd,  according 
to  the  definition  in  the  Act,  included  the  following : — (1)  Those 
who  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  proctors,  going  about  the  country 
without  sufficient  authority  from  the  Queen ;  (2)  those  who 
practised  unlawful  games  or  plays,  physiognomists,  palmists, 
etc.;  (3)  able-bodied  persons  having  no  land  or  master,  prac- 
tising no  trade  or  craft,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  way 
in  which  they  earned  their  living ;  (4)  fencers,  bearwards  com- 
mon players  in  interludes,  and  minstrels  not  belonging  to  any 
lord,  jugglers,  pedlars,  tinkers,  j^etty  chapmen  wandering  about 
without  license  from  the  justices ;  (5)  able-bodied  labourers, 
loitering  and  refusing  to  woi'k  at  "  suche  reasonable  wages  as 
is  taxed  and  commonly  given  in  suche  partes  trhere  suche 
persons  do  or  shall  happen  to  dwell  "  ;  (0)  counterfeiters  of 
licenses,  passports,  and  all  users  of  the  same  knowing  them 
to  be  counterfeit ;  (7)  scholars  of  the  universities  begging  with- 
out license  from  the  university  authorities;  (S)  shipmen 
pretending  losses  by  sea,  other  than  such  as  are  provided  lor 
in  the  Act;  (9)  discharged  prisoners  begging  without  license 
from  two  justices. 

P®  ,  The   inclusion   in    the   above  list   of  able-bodied   labourers 

Poor  Law 

and  the  who  would  not  work  for  "reasonable"  wages  throws  much 
Appren  °^  light  on  the  objects  of  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship.  The 
ticeship.  "  I'easoiiable  wages  taxed  and  commonly  given  "  were  the  rates 
fixed,  or  supposed  to  be  fixed,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  as 
authorised  by  that  Act.  Thus  a  powerful  weapon  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  justices  to  coerce  obstinate  labourers,  if 
they  used  their  powers.  The  "  reasonable  wages "  were  not 
what  modern  artisans  mean  by  a  "  living  wage,"  but  the  rates 
which  appeared  reasonable  and  proper  to  the  labourer's  station 
in  life  in  the  eyes  of  the  magistrates.  In  order  to  fully  under- 
stand how  this  second  Poor  Law  affected  the  working  classes, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  administration 
of  the  wages  clauses  of  the  Statute  of  Ajiprenticeship.  Thi.s, 
however,  is  impossible  in  this  place ;  and  it  nuist  suffice  to 
point  out  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  justices  did 
not    perform    their    duties    with    the    regularity    and    efficiency 
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wliicli  was  rriniii-f(l.'  It  was  iiot,  unly  in  llie  clauses  directly 
bearing  on  the  regulation  of  wages  thai,  the  Poor  Law  supple- 
mented the  Statute  of  AjiprtMitieeship.  The  Aet  (;f  1572 
provided  tor  tin'  removal  h'om  their  parents  of  the  children 
of  vugalioiids,  and  for  apprenticing  them  in  agrieulture.  1ms- 
handrv,  or  ordinary  service.  In  svudi  cas(>s  both  the  ehildreu 
and  their  masters  or  mistresses  were  bound  by  tiie  pi-o\  isions 
of  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship.  I'ifty  years  ago  it  was  more 
connniui  than  it  is  now  for  people  to  declaim  about  the  "  rights 
of  the  poor"  to  employment  and  relief  serured  to  them  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  intentions  of  the  statesmen  of  tins  period.  Tiiey  adopted 
the  principle  of  compulsory  maintenance  for  the  poor  very 
unwillingly,  very  slowly,  and  only  after  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  do  without  it ;  to  get  rid  of  an  abuse  which 
threatened  to  grow  into  a  social  danger,  not  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  justice  or  right.  In  the  same  way  the  schemes 
for  setting  the  poor  to  work  were  based  upon  the  princijile — 
not  that  the  "  idle  "  person,  whatever  the  cause  of  his  idleness, 
had  a  right  to  be  provided  with  employment,  but  that  severe 
pains  and  penalties  were  his  proper  deserts.  It  was,  however, 
better  to  utilise  his  services,  and  make  him  profitable  to  the 
State  by  setting  him  to  work,  than  to  whi|)  liim,  maim  him, 
or  kill   him  outright. 

The  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1572  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Poor 
were  carefully  thought  out.  The  compulsion  to  be  brought  ^  '^ ' 
to  bear  on  persons  objecting  to  give  was  made  more  of  a  reality. 
A  weekly  charge  was  to  be  levied  on  the  inhabitants ;  and  it 
was  no  longer  left  to  them  to  say  how  much  it  should  be. 
If,  however,  they  objected  to  their  assessment,  they  had  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  as  a  remedy.  But 
refusal  to  pay  in  accordance  with  the  justice's  award  was  to 
be  punished  with  imprisonment.  Collectors  and  overseers  were 
to  be  ap])ointed  annually.  The  penalty  for  refusal  of  the  former 
office  was  reduced  to  the  sum  thought  suthcicnt  in  Mary's 
reign,   viz.    40s. ;    refusal    of    the    office   of    overseer    meant  a 

'  Till'  iiiulicir  has  (iiscussed  the  administration  of  the  Statntc  of  .Vppi'entice- 
ship  at  lent'tli  in  his  Jiiir/lix/i  Trailr  and  Finaiirr  (lsi»2)  and  in  the  Kroiiomu'. 
JourTUil  (December,  1S'.I2,  pp.  GilG-Gi)S).  There  are.  liowever.  several  more 
wages  assessments  in  existence  than  are  there  mentioned. 
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forfeiture  of  10s.  Habitutions  were  to  be  pnn'idcd  fn-  the 
impotent  and  aged  poor ;  a  register  to  be  kept,  and  a  niontbly 
iiKjuiry  to  be  held,  when  strangers  were  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
]3lace  of  their  birth,  or  where  tliey  had  dwelt  for  three  years. 

The  Act  The  statute  was  enacted  for  seven  j'cars,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  next  Parliament.  But  long  before  then, 
viz.  in  1576,  it  was  supplemented  by  another  Act,  "  ior  the 
setting  of  the  poor  on  worke,  and  for  the  avoyding  of  idleness." 
The  mother  and  the  reputed  father  of  an  illegitimate  child 
were  to  be  charged  with  its  support ;  and  as  the  "  heavy 
charge  for  conveying  rogues  and  vagabonds  to  prison  "  caused 
them  "  to  be  winked  at,"  the  Act  threw  the  expense  on  the 
several  hundreds  through  wdiich  the  offender  was  conveyed- 
The  provisions  for  "  setting  the  poor  on  work "  were  certain, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  successful,  to  manufacture  more  paupers 
than  were  relieved.  The  collectors  were  placed  in  the  position 
of  the  factor  or  middleman  in  what  is  known  as  the  domestic 
system.  They  were,  out  of  a  rate  to  be  levied  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  those  Avho  saw 
the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  putting  this  law  in 
execution,  to  provide  a  stock  of  raw  material  •  wool,  hemp, 
flax,  and  so  on.  This  stock  they  were  to  distribute  amongst 
the  poor,  who  would  work  it  up  in  their  homes.  For  the 
result  of  their  labours,  the  collectors  were  to  pay  "  according 
to  the  desert  of  the  work,"  and  then  sell  it  in  the  market 
ior  such  goods,  just  as  any  other  middleman  would  do.  If  the 
poor  refused  this  mode  of  assistance,  the  Act  provided  the 
collectors  with  a  stern  answer,  in  the  shape  of  the  houses  of 
correction  now  established.  Here,  "  in  convenient  apparel," 
and  "kept  in  diet  as  in  woi'k,"  punishment  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  discretion  of  the  overseer  of  the  house. 

A  House  An  interesting  document '  has  been  j^reserved  showing  the 

organisation  of  a  house  of  correction  at  this  period,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  we  have  just  discussed.  The  justices  of 
Suffolk  drew  up  elaborate  orders  for  the  management  of  the 
house  at  Bury.  They  appointed  a  "forren  officer"  in  every 
hundred  to  search  for  vagabonds,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
constable,  to  arrest  them.     The  vagabonds,  after  their  reception 

'  Printed  in  Eden's  Shite  of  the  Foor,  vol.  iii.,  appendix  vii.     Copious  extracts 
are  also  friven  in  Ribton  Tui-ner's  Vi/i/mnfs  and  ^'ulJl^a^u■y,  pp.  116-39S. 
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at  the  house,  wcH'e  lo  lir  \vlu|)]ic(l  and  put  n\  irous,  and  then 
set  to  work.  The  wliip  used  was  to  consist  of  two  oonls, 
without  knots.  ^h)re  severe  treatment  was  rescn-ved  ibr  the 
stuhborn.  The  justices  appear  to  have  considered  every  detail 
of  the  management  of  the  House;  llic  diet  of  tiie  imnates, 
the  duties  nf  the  otiiccrs  arc  defined  witii  ])recision.  Willi 
these  orders  may  be  compared  those  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
Ipswich,  where  similar  rcgidations  were  y\\\  in  Ibrce  in  lo94.' 
During  the  same  period,  also,  there  are  many  instances  of  loans, 
gifts  of  money  and  material,  etc.,  for  setting  the  poor  to  work; 
and  on  the  whok^  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fair  nuinbrr  of 
attempts  to  give  effect  to  tlie  law      The  ccclesiasi  ii-al  aut  luirilies 


CIliasTS     IIOSIMTAI..     U'SUKU. 
{From  n  print  of  174s.) 


were  not  behindhand  in  inculcating  the  duty  of  the  wealthy 
to  contribute  liberally  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  even  to 
"forbear  to  have  suppers  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  fasting- 
days"  with  this  object.^ 

We  come    now    to    the  last  Parliament  but  one   of  (}ueen  The  "oid 
Elizabeth,  in   which,   for   all    practical  purposes,  the   principal  Achieved 
provisions   of    the   "  Old   Poor   Law "  were   finally  determined. 
The  Session  of  1597-08  was  largely  devoted  to  social  legislation. 
It  commenced  (5th  of  November,  1597)  with  Bacon's  motion ■• 

'  Bacon's  .tniifih  nf  Jpsiriehr.  \>   Wl'.K 

••2  Vulr  .iVi-ulibislicp  Whitjrift's  circular-letter  to  the  Bishops  [Tamior  MSS.. 
Ixxvii.  69.] 

■'  The  only  busiin'ss  before  this  motion  was  the  first  n  ailiii},'  of  a  Bill  against 
Forestallers.  Regraters,  and  Engrossers. 
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against  enclosures,  when  he  V)rought  in  two  liills,  "  not  drawn 
with  a  polished  pen,  but  with  a  poHshed  lieart,  tree  from 
affection  and  affectation."  A  committee  of  the  House  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter.  The  House  was  then  in- 
vited to  inquire  into  "  the  sundry  great  and  horrible  abuses 
of  idle  and  vagrant  persons,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the 
godly  and  honest  sort  of  the  poor  subjects  of  this  realm." 
This  matter  also  was  referred  to  Bacon's  committee.  But  six 
days  later  Sir  Francis  Hastings  complained  that  they  had  so 
far  spent  all  their  labour  on  enclosures  and  tillage,  and  had 
devoted  no  attention  to  the  punishment  of  rogues  and  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  or  three  Bills 
on  the  subject  which  had  been  prepared  by  different  members 
of  the  Hou.se.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  in  detail  the 
work  of  this  important  session  of  Parliament,  and  to  follow 
the  history  of  the  numerous  Bills  dealing  with  the  poor  which 
were  brought  in.  By  the  22nd  of  November  one  committee, 
consisting  of  Cecil,  Bacon,  Sir  Robert  Wroth,  and  others, 
which  had  been  appointed  on  the  19th,  had  no  less  than 
eleven  Bills  on  this  subject  referred  to  it.  It  must  bo  remem- 
bered that  many  other  Bills  on  social  and  economic  subjects, 
as  well  as  private  Bills  dealing  with  hospitals  and  the  re- 
clamation of  waste  lands,  were  being  considered  in  the  same 
session,  and  some  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  labours  of 
this  Elizabethan  Parliament.  The  committee  on  the  various 
Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  used  to  meet  in  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall.  Out  of  the  numerous  Bills  now  before  the 
House  we  shall  select  two,  one  of  them  a  Bill  "  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,"  the  other  a  Bill  for  "  erecting  houses  of  correction." 
After  reaching  its  second  reading,  the  former '  Bill  was 
entirely  remodelled,  and  in  the  new  form  passed  the  Commons 
on  13th  of  December,  1597.  In  the  Lords  it  was  amended, 
carried  over  the  adjournment  (2()th  December-llth  January), 
when  the  Lords'  amendments  and  provisos  were  considered  by 
the  Commons,  and  finally  became  law.i  The  progress  of  the 
Bill  for  houses  of  correction  was  moi-e  difficult,  for  both  houses 
were  keenly  interested  in  the  subject.  Amendments  accumu- 
lated as  the  Bill  went  through  the  Commons.  It  passed  that 
House  on  5th  of  December,  but  the  Lords  did  not  intend  to  let 

1  39  Elizabeth,  c.  3. 
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it  through  without  discussion.  Tlio  coinuiittco  to  wiiirii  it  was 
referred  (8th  December)  was  authorised  "to  call  such  of  the 
House  of  Commons  unto  them  at  their  mectini,'  as  they 
should  find  cause  to  confer  withal  for  the  better  jjcrfcctintif  of 
the  Bill."  It  reached  its  third  readintj  on  the  day  I'f  tlie 
adjournment  clOth    DoccmlicrV      Whi-n    tlu^  ('<iniiiions  came  to 


HALL     (JF     THK     JHDDLC      TEMI'LK. 
[Fi'om  ail  old  cngrarliuj  ) 


consider  the  Lords'  amendments  and  provisos,  strong  ob- 
jections were  urged  against  them,  and  thej'  were  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Raleigh,  Cecil,  Bacon,  and  others 
(12th  January).  On  the  following  day  Raleigh  moved  for  a 
conference  with  the  Lords.  Repairing  to  the  Upjier  House  to 
ask  for  it,  he,  and   the  members  who  accompanied   him,  were 
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made  veiy  indignant  at  the  reception  the  Lords  gave  them — 
"  not  using  any  of  their  Lordships'  ibrmer  and  wonted  cour- 
teous manner  of  coming  down  towards  the  said  members  of 
this  House  to  the  Bar,  but  all  of  them  sitting  still  in  their 
great  estates  very  solennily,  and  all  covered,  the  Lord  Keeper 
sitting  also  still  in  like  manner  covered."  This  supposed 
affront  was  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  offended  Com- 
mons, but  the  incident  did  not  dispose  them  to  conciliation. 
The  tension  between  the  two  Houses  was  also  increased  by 
the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  the  Lords  received  the 
Commons'  complaint,  that  they  had  sent  down  their  amend- 
ments engrossed  on  parchment  instead  of  being  written  on 
paper.  The  result  of  the  conference  w^as  unsatisfactory,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  (I7th  January,  1598)  "  The 
Amendments  and  Provisos  ....  being  read  for  the  third 
reading  thereof,  the  Bill  being  put  to  the  question,  and  after 
sundry  speeches  and  arguments  first  had,  both  with  the  Bill 
and  against  the  Bill,  was  dashed  upon  the  division  of  the 
House."  The  numbers  were — 66  for  the  Bill,  and  106  against. 
The  subject  was  not  allowed  to  drojj.  The  Lords  carried  a 
Bill  of  their  own  "  for  the  punishment  of  romies,  va^rabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars."  It  was  tossed  about  between  the  two 
Houses  for  three  weeks,  but  finall}^  became  law.' 
Elizabeths  These  two  Acts  of  Parliament  constituted  Elizabeth's  third 
Sor^Law.  P'^°^  ^''^^^-  '''^^^  latter,  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  was 
very  much  milder  than  previous  Acts,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  owed  this  characteristic  to  the  Lords,  who 
throughout  the  reign  appear  to  have  regarded  the  unhappy 
vagabonds  more  leniently  than  the  Commons.  The  Act  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  provided  for  the  annual  appointment  in 
Easter  week  of  churchwardens  and  overseers.  We  have  also 
in  this  Act  the  other  familar  features  of  the  "  Old  Poor  Law." 
We  find  there  the  principles  of  relief  from  a  fund  raised  by  a 
compulsory  rate,  leviable  by  distress ;  employment  by  the 
provision  of  a  stock  of  hemp,  wool,  etc. ;  apprenticeship  for 
the  children  of  paupers ;  the  rate  in  aid  of  poorer  parishes ; 
and  the  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  parents  or  children  must  maintain  their  relations, 
and  that  special  rates  should  be  levied  for  the  prisoners  in 
^  39  Elizabeth,  c.  4.     Continueji,  revived,  and  explained,  1  Jas.  I.,  cc.  7,  25. 
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the  Queen's  Beneli  ami    ilic   Marshalscii,  and    lor  hospitals  and 
ahiishouses. 

This  Act  was  to  endure  to  the  end  of  tlic  next  Parliament.  Elizabeths 
The  last  I'arliainent  of  Elizabeth,  therefore,  was  bound  to  and  laat 
reconsider  the  ([ueslion  of  the  relief  of  the  jjoor.  On  iS'ovend;cr  Poor  Law. 
5th,  1601,  Sir  Kobert  AVroth  drew  attention  to  the  subject, 
but  nothing  further  was  done  until  almost  the  end  of  the 
Session.  A  Bill  I'or  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  famous  "  ( )ld  Poor 
Law,'''  was  then  hurried  thmu^h  both  Houses  in  a  little  more 
than  a  week.  The  law  complementarj-  to  this,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  vagabonds  and  erection  of  houses  of  correction,  which 
had  been  enacted  until  the  end  of  the  tirst  session  of  the 
Parliament  of  1601,  was  allowed  to  lapse.  Put  it  was  revived 
cxjilained,  and  amended  in  the  first  year  of  James  I.  If  it  be 
asked  why  so  important  a  measure  aroused  so  little  attention 
in  1601,  it  nia}'  be  answered  that  Parliament  considered  the 
existing-  law  satisfactory.  Cecil  oidy  expressed  the  prevailing 
opinion  when,  in  reply  to  a  motion  that  "  no  private  JSill  ma\- 
pass  this  House,  but  the  ])rocurers  to  give  something  to  the 
■poor,"  he  said  "  Our  ordinary  begging-poor  are  provided  for."- 


The  great  disturber  of  the  public  health  in  the  Elizabethan  charles 
period  was  plague.  How  great  a  disturber  it  was  will  appear  pu^iic'^™'* 
from  the  vital  statistics  of  London,  which  are  accurately  known  Health, 
for  a  series  of  five  years — 157S-82.  Over  the  whole  period  the 
burials  were  thirty-three  per  cent,  more  than  the  christenings; 
or,  one-third  more  lives  were  lost  in  a  year  than  were  added  to 
the  poptdation  from  within.  The  excess  of  deaths  was  wholly 
owing  to  plague.  In  one  of  the  five  years  (locSO)  the  plague 
was  all  but  dormant,  and  in  every  month  of  that  year,  except 
July  (w-hen  one  of  the  few  influenzas  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  raging,  called  the  Gentle  Correction),  the  baptisms  were  well 
ahead  of  the  burials,  the  excess  for  the  whole  year  being  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  inference  appears  warranted  that, 
barring  plague,  the  public  health  of  Elizabethan  London  was 
good.  We  look  in  vain  in  the  vital  statistics  of  later  periods 
(if  they  can  be  trusted),  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  any  year  with  the  baptisms  in  London  one-fourth 

'  iil  ElizaljL'th,  c.  :.'.  -  Tuwii-shend's   Jiixtmii'iil   ('ullcctiiins.  p.  280. 
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more  ihan  the  burials,  alt  hough  that  is  an  excess  which  is 
reached  in  any  year  at  present,  and  is  surpassed  in  most.  It  is 
probable  that  there  were  two  periods  of  eight  or  nine  years 
each  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (the  years 
1583-92  and  1594-1602)  when  the  absence  of  plague,  or  the 
slitrhtness  of  its  prevalence,  enabled  the  births  to  exceed  the 
deaths,  perhaps  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  1580.  But  the  excess 
in  a  series  of  years  of  immunity  from  plague  was  more  than 
swallowed  up  by  the  great  plague  of  a  single  season.  Thus, 
in  15G3,  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year,  there  died  of 
plague  in  the  108  parishes  of  the  City  and  Liberties  17,404 
pei-sons,  and  in  the  11  out-parishes  2,782,  making  a  total  of 
20,136  deaths  by  plague,  the  deaths  from  all  other  causes 
(doubtless  including  some  others  really  from  [ilague)  having, 
been  3,524.  The  other  great  plague  of  the  reign  was  in  1593, 
when  the  total  deaths  by  that  cause  were  15,003,  the  deaths 
from  other  causes  having  been  10,883,  of  which  probably  one- 
half  were  also  really  from  jilague.  Twice  in  the  Elizabethan 
period  the  capital  lost  from  a  sixth  to  a  fifth  part  of  its  popu- 
lation by  a  gi'eat  plague,  and  in  each  of  several  other  years  of 
the  reign  its  mortalit}'  by  ordinary  causes  was  more  than 
doubled  by  plague.  Other  towns  that  had  a  great  epidemic 
of  plague  in  this  reign  were  Norwich,  ^'armouth.  Rye,  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Totnes,  and  Tiverton,  while  the  infection  was  very 
severe  in  the  northern  counties  about  1596-97,  in  a  time  of 
dearth. 

The  great  2^1'\?"^""iortalities  extended  to  all  parts  of 
London,  and  would  probably  have  included  a  due  proportion 
of  all  classes  had  not  the  rich  sought  safety  in  flight  when 
the  infection  began  to  wax  hot  in  sinnmer  and  autunm.  But 
the  l^etter  parts  of  London  suffered  only  from  their  neighbour- 
hood to  the  rest.  In  all  the  great  plagues,  so  far  as  is  known, 
from  that  of  1563  onwards,  the  infection  began  in  the  poor 
The  Slums  and  crowded  skirts  of  the  City,  in  the  ring  of  parishes  outside 
Em^b  tu  ^^^^  walls.  A  medical  writer  of  the  year  15G4  says  that  twice 
in  his  memory  the  plague  had  begim  in  St.  Sepulchre's  parish 
(he  writes  it  St.  Poulkar's,  and  would  have  spoken  it  Se'Poul- 
kar's),  the  parish  outside  Newgate,  "  by  reason  of  many 
fruiterers,  poor  people,  and  stinking  lanes,  as  Turnagain  Lane 
[which  ran  down   the   slope   to  Fleet  Ditch  and  ended  at  its 
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brink],  Scaooal  Lane,  and  other  .sucli  pluces."  It  was  to  cheek 
the  growth  of  these  nests  and  brec(Hng-])laccs  of  phao-iic  that 
the  proclaiiial  idU  of  loNO  was  issued,  prohiliiling  buildings  on 
new  sites  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  the  City  gates,  as  well 
as  the  sub-division  of  houses  into  two  or  more  tenements.  TIio 
tear  of  plague  entering  among  these  "  muliiludes,"  and  ex- 
tending thence  to  the  City  and  throughout  the  whole  realm, 
was    the    avowed    motive    of   that   remarkable   ordinance.     The 
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LONDON    WEST    01'    ST.    PAULS. 

(/Imi/ii  inu}  llohiiibunj,   "Cu'ilnles  Orhis  Trn-unun,"  1.".73.) 

Liberties  wei'e  then  the  shuns  of  the  City,  largely  be\dnd 
municipal  control,  although  the  mayor's  jurisdiction  extended 
to  the  Bars  of  the  Freedom.  The  space  outside  the  walls  had 
been  built  over  without  any  such  regularity  of  plan  as  the  The 
City  itself  had  from  an  early  period.  It  was  about  1540  that  London, 
the  three  cross-streets  of  the  Western  Liberty  were  paved — 
Shoe  Lane,  Fetter  Lane,  and  Chancery  Lane.  Between  these 
lanes,  or  the  corresponding  main  arteries  in  the  other  parishes, 
the  ground  was  covered  by  mean  tenements  a]iproaclied  b}'  a 
maze  of  alleys.      The  same  process  was  going  on  farther  afield. 
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the  country  roads  and  adjoining  o[>on  spaces  becoming  "  pes- 
tered," as  John  Stow  says,  "  with  filthy  cottages,  and  with  other 
purprestures,  enclosures,  and  laystalls,  notwithstanding  all 
proclamations  and  Acts  of  Parliament  made  to  the  contrary, 
that  in  some  places  there  scarce  rcniaineth  a  suthcient  high- 
way for  the  meeting  of  carriages  and  droves  of  cattle." 

The  proclamation  of  15S0  was  really  a  confession  on  the 
part  of  the  City  of  its  inability  to  govern  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  While  it  did  nothing  to  check  the  growth  of  London, 
it  allowed  some  three-fourths  of  the  capital  to  gi-ow  up  bej'ond 
the  pale  of  sanitation. 
saniution         jj  -^vould  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  the  unwholesome  state 

in  Towns. 

of  the  crowded  ring  of  parishes  outside  the  walls  that  there  was 
no  sanitary  knowledge  or  practice.  Apart  from  measures  of  the 
nature  of  quarantine  for  plague  (referred  to  in  a  former  section), 
much  was  done  in  the  way  of  radical  sanitation.  The  danger  of 
nuisances  was  never  unperceived.  At  first  the  remedy  was  '■  at 
his  suit  that  Avill  complain,"  or  by  raising  an  action  ;  but  in  the 
Tudor  period  certain  persons  were  elected  from  among  the 
citizens  to  represent  all  the  rest  as  "  scavengers."  Hooker,  ot 
Exeter,  says  that  the  scavengers  "  are  necessary  officers  who 
cannot  Ije  wanting  in  any  well-governed  city  or  town,  becau.se 
by  tliem  and  their  service  all  things  noisome  to  the  health  of 
man  and  hurtful  to  the  state  of  the  body  of  the  commonwealth, 
are  advertised  unto  the  magistrate,  and  so  they  be  the  means 
of  the  redress  thereof  And  therefore  they  be  called  scavengers, 
as  who  saith  shewers  or  advertisers,  for  so  the  word  soundeth." 
They  were,  in  .short,  inspectors  of  nuisances.  An  election  to 
the  office  at  Ipswich  is  recorded  as  early  as  1.540,  on  which 
occasion  also  four  places  outside  the  town  were  appointed  for 
depositing  the  refuse  or  soil  upon.  Stow,  in  his  "  Survey  of 
London,"  gives  the  number  of  scavengers  in  each  ward  of  the 
City,  along  with  the  number  of  aldermen  and  councillors.  At 
Exeter  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  attend  the  mayor  to  church 
on  Sunday.  The  scavengers  of  Exeter  had  also  "  their  service  " 
under  them,  who  may  have  been  employed  in  the  actual  work 
of  nuisance-removal  for  the  common  good ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  responsibility  still  rested  ordinarily  with  the  individual 
householder,  except  in  times  of  plague,  when  the  magistracy 
appear    to    have    undertaken     certain     elementary     duties    of 
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municipal    police,    siicli    as   cleansing    the   streets   every    other 
day. 

In   smaller    towns,   or   in   villages,   the   old   usages   of    the  Rural 
Manor  Court   remained   for   long   a    system   of    local   sanitary  ^^ 
government.      The  following  is   an   exam])li'    from   the    ;\Ianor 
Court  of  I'astlo  Combo,  in  \\'iltshirc,  in   l.")!t(l: 

'•  Thdt  the  iuliabitauts  of  tlie  West  Strei'te  tide  romove  tho  dniijje  or 
tyltli  at  John  Davis  house  eiide  before  tlie  feasfe  uf  Seyiit  Andrew  til' 
ajiosti'll  next,  and  tliat  tliev  lay  no  iimre  lliere  witliiu  :\  fuote  of  the  "ey, 
snb  poena  iiis  iiiid. 

"And  that  none  sliall  hiy  any  duste  or  any  other  fylth  in  tlie  wey  or 
pitte  belowe  Cristopher  Besas  honse,  sub  poena  pro  qnolibel   teinpori'  xiid. 

"  And  that  none  shall  soyle  in  the  clmreh  yerde  nor  in  any  of  our 
sirectes.  for  every  defanlto  to  lose  xiid. 

"And  that  tho  glover  shall  not  wash  any  skynes.  nor  east  any  other 
fylth  or  soyle  in  the  water  runnynye  by  his  house,  sub  poena  xs." 

It  is  said  that  the  same  traditional  authority  of  the 
Manor  Court  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  was  found  in 
existence  in  certain  parishes  of  England  at  the  time  when 
the  tirst  Local  Covernment  Act  came  into  force,  about  forly 
years  ago. 

Apart  from  plague,  the  caii.se  of  which  seemed  to  lie  deeper  Medical 
than  all  the  sanitation  of  the  time  could  reach,  there  were  other  °"  *°  °" 
medical  experiences  of  the  reign  which  show  how  elementary 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  all  that  related 
to  the  provocation  of  disease.  Hooker,  who  records  the  duties 
of  the  nuisance  inspectors  of  Exeter,  is  also  the  authority  for 
a  remarkable  incident  at  the  assizes  in  that  city  in  March,  15SG. 
Sir  Bernard  Drake  had  taken  on  the  high  .'cas  a  Portuguese 
vessel  laden  with  stock-tish  from  Newfoundland,  and  brought 
his  prize  into  Dartmouth.  The  men,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
eight,  were  thrown  into  "  the  deep  pit  and  stinking  dungeon  "  of 
Exeter  Castle.  Their  clothing  and  persons  were  filthy  after 
a  season  at  the  cod  fishery,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  left 
uncared  for  until  the  time  of  the  gaol  delivery.  Some  of  them 
died,  others  grew  distracted.  Infection  spread  from  them  to 
the  other  prisoners,  of  whom  many  died.  When  the  day  of 
trial  came,  the  Portugals  were  so  weak  and  ill  that  they  had 
to  be  carried  into  court.  Their  starved  condition  moved  the 
compassion    of   those    who    .saw    them,   and    most  of  all   ot  the 
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presidincT  j'^'dgo,  Chiet  Justice  Sir  l^dmuiul  Anderson,  "  who 
upon  this  occasion  took  a  better  order  for  l;eeping  all 
prisoners  thenceforth  in  the  gaol,  and  for  the  more  often 
trials  " — namely,  once  a  quarter.  The  need  for  some  reform 
was  strongly  enforced  by  what  toUowed.  Some  foiu-teen  days 
after  the  trial,  symptoms  of  malignant  typhus  fever  began  to 
appear  in  many  who  had  been  at  the  assizes.  Constables, 
reeves,  tithing-men,  jurors  (eleven  out  of  one  jury  of  twelve), 
and  many  of  the  commons  of  Exeter,  died  of  it,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  judges  and  a  number  of  the  gentry  of  Devon : — two 
Careys,  a  A\'aldron,  Basset,  Fortescue,  Chichester,  liisdon,  and 
Bernard  Drake  himself  within  a  few  days  of  reaching  his 
home  at  Crediton.  An  exactly  parallel  case  had  happened  at 
Oxford  nine  years  before.  The  Queen's  Bench  Prison  in 
Southwark  was  always  crowded,  and  was  never  free  from  the 
"  sickness  of  the  house,"  by  which  a  hundred  had  died  in  six 
years.  The  records  of  coroners'  inquests  at  Newgate  show 
that  many  deaths  occurred  among  prisoners  from  "  the  pining 
sickness,"  and  some  from  "pestilent  fever,"  or  bloody  flux.  It 
is  not  until  the  prosperous  reign  of  George  II.  that  similar 
experiences  of  "  black  assizes "  and  gaol  fever  reappear  in  our 
history. 
Health  The  life  on  board  ship  was  another  test  of  the  public  health. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  they  had  beaten  off  the  Spanish 
Armada,  the  English  ships  were  at  anchor  in  Margate  Roads 
with  their  crews  so  crippled  by  disease  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  bring  the  vessels  through  the  l>owns  to  Dover. 
Admiral  Lord  Howard  wrote :  "  They  sicken  one  day,  and  die 
the  next."  And  in  another  letter :  "  It  is  a  most  pitiful  sight 
to  see  the  men  die  in  the  streets  of  Margate.  The  Elizabeth 
Jonas  has  lost  half  her  crew.  (_)f  all  the  men  brought  out 
by  Sir  Richard  Townsend,  he  has  but  one  alive."  Musty  rations 
and  want  of  clothes  were  believed  to  have  brought  on  sickness 
in  the  first  instance,  which  must  have  turned  to  infection 
afterwards. 

Of  the  Armada  itself,  the  fifty  ships  which  escaped 
destruction  returned  to  Corunna  and  Santander  in  such  a 
state  of  disease  that  the  inhabitants  shut  their  doors  against 
the  disembarking  sailors.  These  were  probabl}^  instances  of 
ship-fever,  or  dysentery,  or  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
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The  doleful  Dance,  ami  Song  of  Death  ;  Intituled,  T)diicetft(r  mj?i^- 
To  a  Pleafa^rt  New  Tunc. 

virrurt  i''.ir  ftH]!!j  r.u  trfofiire  tair, 
itpalic  tiiiMljctTriiiaDf  oii'iiian, 
■D'f  kiiotti  mj  cominLT  tolj'tc  0(  tolifti. 
UiV^'  tie  tttp  iljUtiuiVt  II  titllfa'.ta  QtCTia 

ouD  loynolo'Jt  tliiiii  ItiiiD  to  lono, 
2to  roiiniakt  attoii!\ttolau  to  lorff, 

(0  liikc  t\)t  VuoUD  tomt  (0  f'juc  (janli : 
J5o  (I'olitlinoMlc.rti;  n'.l'.l);.'  ptrtt, 
^Tnll  teoii  r'  v  foul  iiiiitt  iKrOS  (to  btncf, 
Jtlliutrljoliiill  toflfo;  t5vD(f.iic^. 
anO  ton  \\it  ltQi\  on  pcur  UaDifO  lir3, 
anXi  l.icioiit  ttJta  utoii  tlitiv  kiitf, 
lilukiiou  10!  topl.iP  toltljInnn^iCuiSpapsS, 
aMO  uot  to  COMIC  (ina  ointt  luitlj  'lu  : 
.,    ,   .,       ,.,    ,    .     Go,  f.:n  Lo'CjS  cinmiatitcnll, 
an!.o;ism!tlitn,flMnffoftIitn,tclsS,3v,.jH,,,  kevoiicomttoOta^fOMll 


c 


aaiutt  tliat  fUur  oiicmmU'O  .•■ 
dnyoiU'imli  i:p  toit'/nnnfyitoittfl, 
aim  tbfti'  tl);iur  as  Iniiivs  tirvfto  ;■ 
^.  lit  it.tp  tl'tii  youv  tetriMnff  n.fit, 
MnO  let  VOID  you  r'aii  bfttic  fciicfttt, 
Jfo!  Of Jtl-  i3  ti;e  ni.in  liiit  oH  mu(l  iiif ct. 
13,in(r     ii-f  Mf  lor,:(tf?  nuatBC  Liillg, 

fitrttljjtgmaii  .11  [!l:6s!Cff, 
JBjinii  .vi  oloai.ni'Win^cl  tMnrr. 

C'  mf  olltoCe;t';  anb  toliotti  iiit. 
EljfCLjiiitlft  \cit(ili8  ltf;i'Ico!;c, 
iLlic  Untoffi-  toil!)  1,10  lEiiniia  iBool  if, 
b;D'  Sdiilicr  toitu  1)10 ;  airmS'ljOi:!'!?. 
(p(.  clitnt'j  t-i^c  iij',1  V'^'Z  i  ou: '}  r.tt  in 

in  Italy  (ini  n'l  r,  cii;  r  (Traiic 

BnoVi  iio-i  iw'-:l);tp;ii  aiiD  i'  mti'i  B.ncE, 

liotijoiiv  U  Ii!Ui;j;r  III  i-C  on!  : 
ESIjiit  lutari  poll  ti'  un'i-  :  oar  tiurfJ  pa". 
•SlllS  3S  riina  Cik  t'r  CiiR.U  af  sF, 
fln3 tiij  foi  fair  tV,!i!(3  t^f  rioi'jj  or  tia?, 

EliiiiJi  )'S;i  o;i  I'gi  folfnin  S'lj.-ermf, 

toll)  I'u^ttnHi  III  Oxrordilure, 
3!  t.Mir  snD  111  :i;e  t'.e  S:iaat3  nil  JBill, 

anC  i'\Ci,i'^  lint  tJ'.i  .-.ppmt. 
auStcoIiliotii  Bell  ap-'Baramntosp, 
fliit)  manv  a ivoitl »  imw  :tj ::  oaf, 
flr.D  nft  tij'ir  ton  ts  l;!iii'Ti)t  to  tiaf., 
£iji;t'.;  I'ai  iln'-  3  "'^^  n^t  com:  d  SctfflliJ, 

tolje'/c  nU  tji.-  cuniilnj  iffUtts  lie nioit  ? 
Eahc  3  i'.ot,ilti:?3  totli  tiftniia  fool?, 

aiO9iir3iiint(nsl):ri'<i:03a.-' 


aulir.nl'  I'Oii  ti  ipi^e  to  Ocnct  toillial. 
aiiS  joutl'at  accinitle-ljcn'  tDfJOlf, 

to  tublilc  cl'a  pcltms  llra'a, 
U  lo'i)  roil  net  tt.it  .T  'fill.-  ttatif  tooIsS, 

to  tul  poiu'ioin  foiicccittf  Law ; 
SlnO  fou  Cat  faltb  liii;'  (i.'ts  Itll, 
ar.D  tlj  uS  I'oii  iiulit  nouc  '.:-^-,t((ttS  torll, 
iT?aa  D:  net  tollij  Icallj  tol crUot'tc  i''^i'  Ocotl 
y'.lSt  mu2  t.iVt  n  lucttv'  ^-^tft.  J  V.t, 

icj  p)opti!p  \T;t  loueo'to  tiliit:, 
Conu  ator.i'  in;;  to^ntoti  satiHlj  to  irt, 

ao  cnllniu'i'n'MiicEi'-ciiiglnrct : 
0119  all  gooD  l<  llotoS  t',:nt  fl-i't  tint)  tU'a'.V. 
'JiurOo  diit)  iiil!oi33  of  rcUil  cai>, 
'  3  ttaifiin'  fju  luttiiiot  lif  10  tiill). 

ioj  3  cjii  I)' iU.!!)  too',  'jni  al', 
Ijoni  (;ot  ciHout  fot'cf  I'OU  Dr, 

23ot.1iI)!,Ui  n-io  loto,  li:it)  rctat  a\"afi;n'a, 
3  r.eujit  tofear  yiiiilnsjIjDuttrf. 

S:!;tE.i\t)ifflfJlr,tlic:5tl0.v.i  0o!B, 

EljC^rl)  IIip.OlUlDUt,tl)f  ftO'.llPfft  I'OlD, 

(?)iia  all  aiil)  lilt  to  cactfelii  iiiolD. 
'a:i)itcro;ttclutiiiicbijlc!t(3!rnt, 
,  p;cJiirttoiHji!ic  iMii:  ft'iVrp  to  tiintt, 
/■pjpct  mr  not,  your  Uticc  UiJitnt, 

i  corntortcntlin.s  by  fiisfttn  ctencf. 
I!j  iTiiDf  ti  tctfoit.  rr nCt'j  ai.n  p;ay, 
E5at\Dltnir.y  >l);iirtttlri»'tl)j;ii  plcf, 
gju 'iiu>j to  IpiaUu dapt« nc  ojay, 
FINIS. 
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ships,  ol'  true  plague.  A  more  ordinary  incident — an  incident 
almost  inseparable  from  a  voyage  that  lasted  three  months  or 
longer  —  was  scurvy.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  believed  that  he 
knew  of  ten  thousand  men  lost  by  it  during  the  twenty 
years  that  he  had  used  the  sea :  "  It  is  the  plague  of  the  sea, 
and  the  spoil  of  mariners."  In  Lancaster's  first  voyage  for  the 
East  India  Company  in  KiOl,  he  kept  the  crew  of  his  flagship 
in  comparatively  good  health,  until  he  could  land  them  at  the 
Cape,  by  serving  out  lime-juice  so  long  as  his  small  stock  of 
it  lasted.  The  other  ships,  after  a  three  months'  voj-age,  had 
their  crews  so  reduced  or  crippled  by  sciirvj-,  that  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  let  I'all  an  anchor  or  hoist  out  their  boats. 
An  incident  told  of  a  coasting  cruiser,  in  a  letter  from  one  of 
her  company  which  Purchas  saw  a  few  years  after,  is  as 
follows :  a  drumbler,  of  Ipswich,  called  the  Amitie,  was 
employed  in  the  Queen's  service  for  two  years  (about  KlUO)  cm 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  during  which  time  she  is  said  to 
have  lost  by  scurvy  thirty-two  of  her  original  crew  of  forty 
men,  notwithstanding  their  facilities  for  getting  "  fresh  victuals 
and   many  other  helps." 

One  other  aspect  of  the  public  health  deserves  a  brief 
notice.  The  two  endowed  hospitals  of  ].,on(lon  were  St. 
Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's,  both  of  them  ancient 
ecclesiastical  foundations  which  had  been  preserved  to  the 
sick  poor  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  William 
Clowes,  surgeon  to  the  former,  makes,  in  a  book  of  the  year 
1579,  a  revelation  as  to  the  class  of  patients  who  occupied 
the  hospitals  at  that  time  which  cannot  but  excite  surprise. 
Three  out  of  four,  it  appears,  were  admitted  as  in-patients  for 
the  French  pox :  "  I  speake  nothing  of  St.  Thomas  Hospital, 
and  other  houses  about  this  citye,  where  an  infinite  multitude 
are  dayly  in  cure.  ...  It  hapneth  in  the  house  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  very  seldome  but  that  among  every  twentye 
diseased  persons  that  are  taken  in,  fiftene  of  them  have"  this 
malady.  Along  with  three  other  .surgeons  of  the  hospital, 
he  had  cured  one  thousand  and  more  such  patients  in  five 
\  ears.  For  this  deplorable  state  of  things  he  blames  the  great 
number  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  and  the  numerous  lewd  ;de- 
houses,  "  which  are  the  very  nests  and  harbourers  of  such 
filthy  creatures." 
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The  Queen  showed  lier  sense  ol'  llic  power  of  tlic  drama  to  m.bateson. 
guide  public  iceling  wluii  in  the  tirst  year  of  licr  reign  she  ufe*^ 
issued  ii  proclamation  against  the  performance  of  all  jjlays  and 
interludes  for  a  linir.  A  second  proclamation  re([uired  lln' 
licence  o\.  the  mayor  for  performances  in  towns,  and  nf  ihc 
lord-lieutenanfc  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  performances 
in  the  country.  Furthermore,  plaj'ers  were  forbidden  to  touch 
questions  of  religion  and  government.  l)tulley,  afterwards  i'larl 
of  Leicester,  at  once  applied  for  a  licence  for  his  private  company  The 
of  })layers.  As  yet  the  boys  of  the  Royal  chapels,  or  of  the  great 
city  schools,  the  young  lawyers  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  under- 
graduates at  the  luiiversities,  and  the  retainers  of  courtiers  W(M-i> 
the  only  actors  of  the  new  comedies  and  tragedies  written  (ui 
the  classical  model  which  were  beginning  to  be  t'ashionalile  at 
court.'  The  common  people  attended  the  Mystery  and  ,Moiality 
Plays  at  religious  festivals,  and  heard  there  many  allusions  to 
current  theological  controversy;  they  also  went  to  see  the 
Chronicle  Histories,  in  which  historical  personages  were  intro- 
duced instead  of  the  allegorical  abstraction.^  and  virtues  and 
vices  as  of  yore  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  they  crowded 
to  see  the  new  "  interludes,"  such  as  Heywood  was  writing,  in 
which  fictitious  characters,  drawn  to  resemble  real  life,  were 
for  the  tirst  time  introduced.  The  moral  interlude  had  Ije- 
come  farcical,  but  as  yet  the  populace  had  no  tragedies  or 
comedies,  and  for  the  tirst  fifteen  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  drama  as  we  understand  it  was  an  anuisement  peculiar  to 
royalty.  The  Queen's  Yeoman  of  the  Revels  kept  an  "acting- 
box,"  which  had  to  serve  the  whole  country ;  its  masks, 
dresses,  and  properties  were  hired  to  the  schools,  the  Inns  of 
Court,  the  Universities,  and  also  to  country-players,  who  are 
reported  to  have  damaged  them,  "  by  reason  k{  the  |)i-css  ot 
the  ]ieople,  and  foulness  both  ot  the  way  and  soil  of  ilie 
wearers,  who  for  the  most  pai't  be  of  the  meanest  sort  of 
men."-'  But  ere  long  the  noblemen,  the  .schools,  and  the 
Queen's  players  found  that  money  was  to  be  made  by  public 
jicrforniances,  and  to  this  end  stages  were  erected  in  inn- 
yards,  and    the   audience    viewed    the    performance    from    the 

'  Fleay,  '•Clirouicle  History  of  tlie  London  Stii^rc,"  ]).   lu. 
••*  J.  P.  CoUier,  -  Eiiglisti  Dramatic  Poetry,'  i.  I'.ll. 
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inn-galleries.  In  Lomlcni  tlu'  Ucll  in  (Iraciniis  (now  (inice- 
chureh)  Street,  the  liull  in  Bishcipsgate  Street,  and  the  Belle 
Sanvage  on  Ludgate  Hill  were  the  most  iamous. 

The  City  authorities  were  very  jealous  of  their  powers 
in  licensing  plays,  as  it  was  thought  that  crowded  assenihlies 
helped  to  spread  the  plague.  Harrison,  in  his  "  Chronolog}'," 
1572,  writes  that  "  for  this  reason  plays  are  banished  for  a 
time  out  of  London. '  He  adds,  "  Would  to  God  these  com- 
mon plays  were  exiled  altogether  as  seminaries  of  impiety, 
and  their  theatres   pulled   down  as  no  better   than  houses  of 


Jii.:!,>:    Vuih  A   .S,.»-,  ^'..ltuHl   Hill. 
THE    TABAI'.D    IXX,    SdlTIIWARK. 

oaudry."  In  1-574,  however,  the  Queen  exercised  her  authority 
to  permit  Leicester's  company  to  act  within  the  City  of 
London,  ''except  in  time  of  common  prayer  or  of  common 
plague."  Next  year  the  Common  Council  complained  of  the 
"  inordinate  haunting  of  great  multitudes  of  people,  especially 
youth,  to  plaj's,  interludes,  and  shows,"  of  gross  conduct  "  in 
inns  having  chambers  and  secret  places  adjoining  to  their 
open  stages  and  galleries,"  of  the  "  waste  of  money  b}'  poor 
and  fond  persons,  of  pick-purses,  and  of  the  spread  of 
sedition,"  and  forbade  all  plays,  except  those  played  in  private 
houses  for  marriayes  and  festivities. 
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In  response  to  an  appeal  frnin  the  players,  the  Lord  Mayor 
conceded  them  jjerniission  to  play  when  the  death-rate  was 
less  than  fifty  per  week.  To  avoid  siich  stringent  i-egulations, 
the  players  determined  tn  Imild  a  house  snitahlc  tor  dramatic 
performances  outside  the  limits  of  the  I'ily,  in  the  Liberty  of 
Holywell  out  in  the  fields  of  Shorrdirdi,  the  favdurite  practising 
ground  of  archers. 

In  Harrison's  "  ChronnloLiv."  under  the  date  l')72,  ho  s])eaks 
of  "theatres,"  and  says,  "it  is  an  evident  token  nf  a  wicked  time 
when  players  wax  so  rich  that  they  can  Imild  such  houses." 
The  word  "theatre"  may  here  mean  nut  a  liouse  adapted  for 
dramatic  performances,  but  a  stage,  or  "  pageant  house,"  as  it 
was  called,  which,  when  used  for  Morality  Plays,  was  sometimes 
three  storeys  high,  and  very  elaborate.  If  the  word  be  used 
in  the  modern  sense,  and  if  Harrison  wrote  the  passage  in 
1572,  it  is  the  first  mention  of  such  houses.  In  Lambard's 
"Perambulation  of  Kent,"  157(),  we  read: 

•■Tliuso  who  go  to  P;n-i.s  Garden,  tlie  Bell  Savaj^e.  and  tlie  Theatre  to 
behdlil  hcar-baitiiig.  iuterludos,  or  feuce-play  must  not  aecoimt  of  any 
pleasant  spectacle  nulcss  first  they  pay  cue  peuuy  at  the  gate,  a  second  at 
tlie  entry  of  the  scaffold,  and  a  third  for  quiet  sitting." 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  house  called  the  "  Theatre,"  in 
Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch,  which  was  the  first  built  in 
London.  About  this  time  also  the  "  Curtain "  in  Mijorrields, 
Shoreditch,  was  built.  Both  houses  were  quite  in  the  cotmtry, 
and  surrounded  by  fields.  The  name  "  curtain  "  had  belonged 
of  old  to  the  land  on  which  the  theatre  of  that  name  was 
built:  a  (.'in'tain  How  existed  as  late  as  1745;  it  is  now 
( dou(;ester  Street.  As  Sunday  was  at  first  the  only  day  on 
which  playei's  were  licensed  to  perform,  it  was  noted  in  1578 
that  the  Theatre  and  Curtain  were  as  full  as  they  could  throng, 
and  ministers  were  disturbed  at  service  by  the  noise  of  the 
drum  which  summoned  the  audience.  In  1583  a  company  of 
Queen's  players,  which  was  managed  by  Leicester's  two  chief 
actors,  Biu'bage  and  Laneham,  played  in  the  Theatre,  and 
acquired  a  special  right  to  the  title  "  Queen's  Players,"  which 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  all  wlio  performed  befoi-e  the  (i)ueen. 
Throughout  the  reign  the  drama  was  encouraged  at  the 
Universities,  and  performances  were  given  of  plays  in  English 
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and  liUliii,  by  modern  and  ancient  writers,  at  (Oxford  and  Cani- 
liriil^c,  where  tlie  AidiibirUt  of  Plaiitus  was  played  in  King's 
('i)lleye  Chapel  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,'  in  honour  of  Her 
Majesty's  visit.  Harrington  says,  the  wiser  but  not  the 
"presyser"  sort  at  Candiridgc  thought  there  might  be  nuicli 
good  in  well-penned  comedies,  and  especially  tragedies.  In  1.").S7 
Marlowe  and  Greene  left  Cambridge  -for  London,  and  created 
a  new  spirit  in  the  drama.  Plays  had  no  "  long  runs  "  in  those 
da}'s,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  stages  in  seeking  out  new  plaj's  by 
educated  playwrights  was  keen.  This  rivalry  led  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  theatres,  and  by  1.502  the  "  Ro.se  "  liad 
been  built  in  Baukside,  Southwark.  There  in  that  year  Shake- 
speare acted  as  a  member  of  Lord  Strange's  company,  managed 
by  Henslow.  In  1594  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  company  performed 
THiis  Andronicus,  a  piece  whose  revolting  story  was  well 
adapted  to  the  prevalent  taste  for  horrors.  In  1594  he  plaj'ed 
before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich,  and  in  his  Comedy  of  Errovfi  at 
Gray's  Inn.  It  has  been  estimated  that  out  of  twentj^-eight 
plays  acted  before  the  Queen  by  the  Lord  Chamberlains 
company,  twenty  were  Shakespeare's.'-'  A  contemporary  writer 
says  that  between  March  and  July,  1592,  ten  thousand  people 
saw  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  ;  and  whether  this  be  an 
exaggeration  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  the  need  of  more 
theatres  Avas  felt,  for,  in  1596,  Burbage,  Shakespeare's  fellow- 
actor,  bought  a  large  house  in  Blackfriars,  which  he  converted 
into  a  private  theatre,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  two 
important  new  theatres  were  built-in  Bankside.  The  district 
chosen  was  one  of  extreme  squalor,  known  as  the  Clink  or 
Bisjiop  of  Winchester's  Liberty,  and  of  evil  reputation  ;  but  as 
the  new  "  Globe  "  and  "  Fortune  "  were  visited  by  boat,  the 
inconveniences  of  access  were  not  so  great  as  to  the  Theatre 
and  ( 'nrtain  in  remote  Shoreditch.  The  new  theatres  did  not 
follow  the  classical  model  described  by  Vitruvius,  as  the  con- 
temporary Italian  theatres  did.  Ijut,  like  the  old  Theatre  and 
Curtain,  they  followed  a  plan  which  is  generally  believed  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  arrangement  of  an  inn-courtyard,  where 
the  stagings  about  the  hou.se  formed  ready-made  balconies, 
galleries,  and  boxes  (p.  714).  The  floor  was  filled  with  the 
poorest  part   of    the    audience,    the    "  groundlings "    or   "  pit," 

'  Xicholrt.  "Progresses."  i.   lOfJ.  -  Flea.y.  "Life  of  Shakespeare.''  p.  47..    , 
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who   h:id   to   stand   pressed    up  at^iiinst    tlic  stage,  which    was 
raised  on  a  small  scaffold. 

KniiiL  conteinjjorary  [liiliircs  '  it  (•an  be  seen  that  llie 
(ildlie  was  not  lully  roofed  in;  the  audience  alone  were  under 
the  thatched  roof;  yet  there  were  plays  even  in  winter  time, 
for  a  performance  in  February  is  recorded.  It  was  built  15!)M-!) 
b}'  the  actor  Burbage,  who  had  been  a  carpenter,  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  Theatre,  which  was  pulled  down.  It  stood 
close  to  the  bear-garden,  and  had  as  its  sign  Atlas  supporting 
the  olobe.  It  was  octagonal,  and  built  of  wood,  lath,  and 
plaster.  The  Fortune,  between  Cross  Street  and  Golding 
Lane,  was  built  by  Alleyn,  Burbage's  rival,  1599-1600,  at  a 
cost  of  £120.  The  contract  is  extant,-  and  shows  it  to  have 
been  a  square,  measuring  iSO  feet  outside,  55  inside,  three 
storeys  in  height,  "  with  four  convenient  divisions  for  gentle- 
men's rooms  and  other  sufficient  divisions  for  twopenny 
rooms,"  with  seats  throughout  the  house.  Over  the  stage 
there  was  to  be  a  covering,  hut  in  all  other  respects  it 
appears  to  have  resembled  the  Globe. 

These  two  playhouses,  -where  alone  performances  were  The  Plays 
sanctioned  in  1600,  were  the  great  social  and  political  centres  p^^iv^^ 
of  the  time.  The  Globe  was  a  meeting-place  for  those  con- 
cerned in  the  Essex  rebellion.  The  Master  of  the  Revels  was 
dramatic  censor,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  the 
political  use  of  the  stage  when  in  15S9  a  divine  and  a  statesman 
were  ordered  to  help  him.  Nevertheless  the  Martin  Marprelate 
tracts  (p.  ()12)  were  answered  from  the  stage,  and  plays  were 
filled  with  ])olitical  allusions,  obscurely  put  to  evade  the 
authorities,  and  now  difficult  to  understand.  Every  educated 
uian  made  a  point  of  reading  new  plays,  and  of  larding  his 
discourse  with  quotations  from  the  pla3's  then  rumiing.  He 
must  speak  "  in  print,"  and  keep  a  "  huge  long-scraped  stock 
3f  well-penned  plays."  In  the  playhouses  the  gallants  con- 
g'regated,  and  in  private  theatres,  such  as  Burbage's  Black fi'iars 
Theatre,  they  hired  seats  on  the  stage,  where  they  could  show 
off  their  clothes  and  their  skill  in  takins/  tobacco  to  the  best 
advantage. 

'   Wilkinson.  "Lonrlina  Illustrata ''   [fi-om  orifrinals  of  lOl'i  antl  1647]. 
-  lialliwell-Phillipps.    "  Outlines    of    the    Life    of    Shakespeare,"   otli    ed., 
p.  L'6.-,. 
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"  Rnf us.  tlic  cDuvtipr.  at  the  tlipatrc 
Lpavinsj  the  host  and  iimst  cimspicuous  place, 
Doth  either  to  the  sta<;e  liimself  traust'er. 
Or  tliriiug-h  a  grate  dotli  show  his  doubh'  faee  : 
For  that  the  claiiionius  fry  of  Inns  of  Court 
Fills  up  tlie  private  rooms  of  >;rcater  priee  : 
And  such  a  jjlaee  where  all  may  have  resort, 
He  in  his  singularity  doth  despise." ' 

Another  favouriti^  place,  the  wm-st  fur  seeing  ])nt  the  best 
for  being  seen,  was  the  box  a(lj(.)ining  the  balcony  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  which  the  actors  used  for  pla3-s  within  plays.  In 
Theatrical  Elizabeth's  reign  prices  varied  from  a  penny  to  a  shilling;  in 
the  next  reign  they  rose.  Twopenny  rooms  or  boxes  and  the 
twopenny  gallery  are  often  mentioned,  but  sixpence  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  visual  fee.  The  St.  Paul's  private  theatre 
had  no  seats  at  less  than  foin-jience,  and  its  audience  was 
more  select ;   there 

...     A  man  shall  not  l)e  clinked 
With  the  smell  of  garlic,  nor  l)e  pasted 
To  the  barmy  jacket  of  a  beer-brewer." 

In  15S5  a  Dutchman  reported  that  "  the  players  might 
take  .£10  to  £12  at  a  time,  particularly  if  they  act  anything 
new,  when  people  have  to  pay  douljle.  They  perform  nearly 
every  day  in  the  week;  notwitlistanding  plays  are  forbidden 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  this  prohibition  is  not  observed."  ^  The 
average  daily  expenditure  on  a  dramatic  performance  has  Ijeen 
estimated  at  forty-tive  shillings ;  a  new  play  was  known  to 
cost  £()  13s.  4d.,  though  a  private  theatre  would  be  willing  to 
give  double  that  amount.  The  data  concerning  actors'  salaries 
are  not  precise,  but  it  appears  that  the  takings  were  divided 
into  shares  and  fractions  of  shares:  the  master-shares  oi 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  got  a  certain  proportion  of  shares, 
others  three-cpiarter  or  half  shares,  and  the  poorest  actors 
or  hirelings  about  (is.  a  week,  according  to  Gosson's  "  School 
of  Abuse,"  1579.  ^lalone  estimated  that  a  good  actor  might 
get  £90  a  year  (an  outside  estimate).''  Sweet  bully  Bottom's 
"  sixpence  a  day  in  Pi/iunnv.s  or  nothing  "  was  to  be  a  pension 

'  Sir  John  Davies'  Epigrams  (Grosart,  ii.  10). 

^  Rye,  "England  as  seen  by  Foreigners."  p.  S8, 

3  "Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,"  p.  17;i  (ed.  1S21). 
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for  lite,  such  as   Preston   got   from    the   Queen    for  liis  actinij; 
in  the  j)h\y  of  IJido,  at  King's  College,  Canil)ri(lge.' 

As  a  rule  the  play  began  at  one  o'clock,  and  as  ihc  pulilic  At  the 
playhouses  were  not  roofed  in,  the  jierfonnancc  was  liy  dayli-lit.  *^' 
The  private  theatres  in  dwelling-houses  alone  had  cxruing 
performances.  Plays  were  advertised  by  bills  in  tin.'  lown,  and 
the  signal  that  the  play  had  begun  was  the,  hoisting  of  a  Hag. 
All  classes  whiled  away  the  intervals  between  the  acts  by  eating 
fruit,  especially  apples,  cracking  nuts,  card-playing,  and  .smoking. 
Ladies  attended,  and,  when  masks  came  into  fashion,  w'ere 
masked.  As  yet  no  woman  acted,  and  it  fell  to  "  some  stpieaking 
Cleopatra  "  to  "  boy "  her  greatness.  The  floor  of  the  stage 
was  strewn  with  ru.shes ;  in  fi-ont,  was  a  curtain  which  was 
drawn  from  the  sides. 

The  nature  of  scenery  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  has  been  scenery, 
much  debated,'-'  and  many  passages  niay  be  cited  which  seem 
to  show  that  stage  eti'ects  were  very  primitive,  while  others 
seem  distinctly  to  point  to  the  use  of  moval>lo  scenes.  8ir 
Philip  Sidney  makes  fun  of  the  written  labels  used  to  e.\])lain 
what  the  properties  were  intended  to  represent,  but  ho' may  bo 
speaking  of  rustic  acting  only.  There  certainly  were  traji- 
doors  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  1592  a  stage  direction  bids 
Venus  be  lot  down  from  the  top  of  the  stage,  and  when  .she 
has  said  her  speech,  "  if  you  can  conveniently,  let  a,  chair 
come  down  from  the  top  of  the  stage  and  draw  her  up." 
Shakespeare's  stage  directions  involve  the  use  of  walls  and 
battlements,  from  which  actors  coukl  speak,  and  the  minute 
descriptions  his  characters  give  of  scenes  in  which  they  tind 
themselves  nuist  often  have  been  ludicrous  if  the  objects  spoken 
of  were  not  represented  on  the  stage,  rndoubtcdly  scenery  was 
used  for  the  Queen's  great  masques  and  pageants,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  it 
was  being  used  on  the  stage   so  far  as  tiierc  was  space  for  it. 

iMiglish  players  and  their  playing  became  famous  through- 
out Europe  ;  large  towns  in  (Jermany  and  the  Netherlands 
were  visited  as  early  as  1591,  and  in  loi)7  a  company  of  English 
actors  perfornird  for  seven  days  before  tli(^  court  at  Stuttgart. 

■  Xichol.s,  ■' Progresses,"  i.  ISl. 

-  .T.  P.  Collier.  '•English  Dramatic  Poetry,"  iii.  ITH.     Drake,  ■■  Slmkespe.are 
iml  his  Times,"   ii.  212  scij. 
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Tobacco.  Allusion    lias    alreudv    licen    inadc  ti>  siiicikiiiL;'    in    theatres; 

l)V  the  end  of  the  reign,  snioking  had  heconie  general.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  is  believed  to  have  first  brought  tobacco  to 
England  in  1565.  Stow,  in  his  "  Annales,"  gives  1577  as  the 
date  of  its  first  introduction;  but  it  was  certainly  nsed  medi- 
cinally before  that  tnne.  Under  the  year  1578  of  his  "  Chrono- 
logy," Harrison  writes  ■  "  In  these  days,  the  taking-in  of  the 
smoke    of   the    Indian    herb    called    Tabaeo    by    an    instrument 

formed  like  a  little  ladle,  whereliy 
it  passeth  from  the  mouth  into 
the  head  and  stomach,  is  greatly 
taken  up  and  used  in  England, 
against  rheums  and  some  other 
diseases  engendered  in  the  lungs 
and  inward  parts,  and  not  with<;)ut 
etf'ect."  In  15M7,  he  was  com- 
jilaining  of  its  want  of  etficac}', 
due  perhaps,  he  says,  to  the 
"  repugnanc}'  of  onr  constitution 
nnt.o  the  operation  thereof 
Sj)enser  and  Lilly  Avrite  of  it  as 
a  drug  :  Shakespeare,  strange  to 
say,  never  mentions  it. 

It    was    Sir    Walter    Kaleigh's 

examjilo  that  first  made  smoking 

fashionable  in  England.     In  ISSd, 

three     sea-captains    had     drawn 

uuirh  attention  ti.i  themselves  by 

"  drinking  "  tobacco  in  the  streets 

of  Lonilon  in  the  form  of  twisted 

leaves  or  "  segars."     In  ten  yoar.s'  time,  to  learn  to  "  drink  "  or 

"  take  "  tobacco  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  gentleman's  education. 

Lodge,  in  1596,  speaks  of  the  foolish  fellow  who  will  lug  you 

in  his  arms,  kiss  yon  on  the  cheek,  and  cry  with  an  oath  :  "  I 

love  yon,  you  know,  my  poor  heart.     Come  to  my  chamber  for 

a  pipe  of  tobacco  :  there  lives  not  a  man  in  this  world  that  I 

more   honour."       In     l(i!KS    Chainl.erlain 

mad  knaves  took  tobacco  on  the  way  to 

lialeigh,  too,  in  the  next  reign,  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco  before 
'  Letters,  Camden  Society,  p. 


sni  w.  K-VLEiGirs  I'irE.s. 

(.U'uUttcc  Collection,   llcrtfunl  House.) 


noted     that     certain 
)e  hano-ed  at  Tyburn. 
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ho    went,    to    the   scattbld,    "which    some    foriiKil    iir.rs.ms    were 
scanckliscd   at";    but,   says  his  bioo-niphor    Aiiluw,    -I    ihink 

it  was  well  and  jirupcrly  done  to 
settles   his  spirits." 

The  stoiT  tliat  eerlain  as- 
tonished observers  of  Ralei,<,di 
sniokins;-  thought  he  was  on  tire, 
and  threw  a  pot  of  ale  ovrr  liini 
to    quench     him,     seems     to    be 

ner, 


vpocryphal.      In    15!»,S    Hentz 


Slli      IV.      K.iLEIGirs      I'U'E-r.VSIv 
\\Viillarr  Cnllectim,  Hertfanl  Ilousr.) 


a  foreigner  on  a  visit,  to  Knglaiid 
records  that  at  the  bear-baitings- 
and  everywhere  else  the  Engiisli 
in-e  constantly  smoking  "  the 
Nicotian  weed,"  "and  generally 
in  this  manner :  they  have  pipes 
on  purpose  made  of  ilay,  into 
the  farther  end  of  which  they 
put    the    dry    herb,    so    dry    that. 

it    may  be    rubbed    into    powder,    and,    lighting    it,    they    draw 

the   smoke'    into    their    mouths,   which    they    i)uff    out    agaui 

througli    their   nostrils   like   funnels,   along   with    it   plenty    ot 

phlegm  and  defluxion  from  the  head."i     Soon  after  its  intro- 
duction, tobacco  sold  for 

3s.  an  ounce — at  least  ISs. 

of    i)ur    money.      Every 

fash  ionable     smoker 

carried    nuich    elaborate 

apparatus  in  the  form  ot 

tongs,  priming-irons,  and 

the    like.      Aubrey    says 

that   pijies   were   at    first 

made  of  silver,  and  that 

the    poor    were   content 

with  a  walnut-shell  and 

a  straw.     ( )ne  pipe  often 

had  to  snthce  for  several, 

and  was  handed  round   the   table.     Some   landladies  hired  nut 

pipes  at  3d.  the  ])i[iebd.     ]5y  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenih 

1  U.VI-.  p.  liiii. 


E.ntLY    rU'ES.       (.Uuildhall    Miisnim). 

(/;;/  pcrmissinu.  nf  the  Library  Cmiimitlcr  lo  the 
Corporation  o/  Vw  Citij  of  I.muion.) 
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century  smoking  began  to  be  liittcrly  opposed,  especially  by 
the  Puritans,  and  in  KiO'i  "  Work  for  Chinuiey-swecpers,  or 
a  Warning  for  Tobacconists "  was  written  and  answered.  It 
was  the  smokers  who  were  called  "  tobacconists."  ' 

besides  smoking  and  going  to  plays,  a  man  of  fashion  had 
many  other  means,  innocent  or  the  reverse,  of  making  time  j>ass 
([iiickly.  The  order  of  the  day  for  an  idler,  Sir  John  Harrington 
tells  us,  was  chess  in  the  morning  ;  after  dinner,  cards ;  then,  to 
exercise  the  arms,  dice  ;  to  exercise  the  body,  tennis  ;  warmed  by 
this,  he  will  cool  himself  at  the  "  tables,"  backgammon,  shovel- 
board,  or  billiards  ;  and,  tired  out  with  them,  go  to  a  play  or  an 
interlude — probably  an  evening  performance  at  a  private  theatre. 

In  one   of  Davies'  "  Epigrams"  an  idler's   life   is   sketched 

thus  : — 

•'  First,  he  doth  rise  at  ten ;  and  at  eleven 
He  goes  to  '  Gyls,'  where  he  doth  eat  till  one ; 
Then  sees  a  play  till  six.  and  sups  at  seven  ; 
And  after  supper  straif^ht  t(i  bed  is  o:one  : 
And  tliere  till  next  day  lie  doth  remain, 
Aud  tlien  he  <liues,  and  sees  a  Comedy. 
And  then  lie  sups,  and  goes  to  bed  again  : 
Thus  round   he  runs  without  variety." 


At  the 
Barber's. 


"  Gyls "  was  the  restaurant  or  "  ordinary,"  probably  near  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate.  In  choosing  his  "  ordinary,"  Dekker,  in 
his  "  Gull's  Horn-ljook,"  written  early  in  the  next  reign,  recom- 
mends the  gallant  to  seek  that  of  the  largest  reckoning.  A 
shilling  dinner  was  a  good  one  ;   the  lawyer's  was  threepence. 

Much  time  could  be  spent  at  the  barber's — especially  when 
long  hair  and  love-locks  came  in  fashion  at  the  end  of  the 
reign.  The  cuts  of  beards  were  various,  and  the  barber  would 
ask :  "  Will  you  be  trimmed  to  look  fierce  or  pleasant  ? '' 
Moustachios  were  curled  up  like  two  horns,  if  possible,  to  reach 
the  forehead,  the  countenance  was  washed  with  sweetballs,  and 
then — to  Stubbes'  regret — the  barber  refused  to  say  what  his 
charge  Avas.'-^  In  dress,  no  change  in  general  character  dis- 
tinguishes the  end  of  the  reign  froui  the  beginning:  but 
the  changes  in  detail  were  unceasing. 

Sports  and  games  were  not  in  vogue  among  Londoners 
as    they  were  in  the  country  ;    bowling,  gambling,   and  dicing 

'  Fairholt,  "  Tobacco  :  Its  Hi.'^tory  and  As.sociations."        -  Stulibes,  Part  ii.  .")!. 
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had  in  great  nicasiirc  sii]i|ihuili'il  ihcm.  Hiding  was  \\\v  cliii'l' 
exercise,  ami  arrlio-y  was  still  practised  in  Lnndun  (dp  exercise 
and  annisenicni.  As  all  men  carried  dagg(;rs  and  every  tasjiion- 
alile  man  a  rapier,  fencing  and  sword-exercise  were  much  taught. 
In  15t)5  the  Queen  issued  a  proclamalinu  to  limit  and  i-nnti'cil 
the  "schools  of  fence,"  in  which  "the  nniltitude  and  the  com- 
mon people"  were  being  taught  "to  l>lay  at  all  kinds  of 
weapons,"  and  the  size  of  the  rapier  and  dagger  was  regulated. 
To  the  end  of  the  reign  tlie 
streets  were  thronged  with 
idle  serving-men  wearing 
their  lord's  badge,  and  read}' 
to  tight  their  lord's  street- 
Ijattles.  A  "  ffood  fellow,"  a 
"  merry  Greek,"  was  always 
"  a  sinful,  brawling,  qnarrel- 
siinie  tighter." 


THi:      CllKl.M.      MiioL. 
{Ffoiii  a  pltotognipli   inj  ]<\ 


(;,....,.;,,    Museum 
M'oolnoiiiili,  ICsq.) 


Sports 


The    Regent    Street     of 
Elizabethan      London      was 
Cheapside  —  a    Hne.    broad, 
paved  street,  containing,  on 
its  south  side,  the   tine   set 
of  houses  called  Goldsmiths' 
Row.        Holborn     was      the 
Elizabethan   Kensington, 
boasting  of  gardens  and  fresh 
air.    A  "church  ]iarade"  was 
held    every   day    in    "  I'aul's 
Walk,"  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,    a    sanctuary    for 
debtors.     Here  the  fashionable  tailor  took  his  order,  and  jotted 
down  the  measurements  behind  a  convenient  pillar.      Hither  The 
men  went  to  display  their  clothes  :   and  here  the  well-dressed 
man   nuist   have   a   care    to   the   slide   of  his  cloak   tVom   the 
shoulder,  and,  if  its  lining  were  rich,  nmst   mind  he  cluleh   it 
liehind  his  back  as  if  in  a  great  rage.     Another  sanctuary  lor 
fraudnhnit    debtors    was    Whitefriars   or   Alsatia,  and    hero   the 
outcasts  of  societ}'  congregated.     There  were  many  fashionable 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  jVIark  or  Mart  Lane  (Eenchurcli 
Street) — for   instance,   Sir   Francis    Walsingham's   and   one   of 


streets. 
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Essex's    houses    in    Seethin.t,'    Lane.      Kurghley's    house   w;is    in 
the  Strand,  and  tliere  also  was  Leicester's  afterwards  occupied 
by  Essex. 
Shops.  Each  trade  occupied  its  own  quarter  of  the  town,  and  every 

shop  had  its  own  signboard.  The  haberdashers  ;ind  mercers 
were  in  the  tine  houses  on  London  Bridge — the  only  bridge. 
The  grocers  were  in  Bucklersbury  ;  the  butchers,  tavern-keepers, 
and  cooks  in  Eastcheap  (where  Falstaff's  inn,  the  f>c:>ar's  Head, 
stood).  The  actoi-s'  tavern,  the  Mermaid,  was  in  L'lieapside. 
The  booksellers  were  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  A  number  ot 
good  .shops  were  placed  in  the  upper  storeys  of  the  new  Royal 
Exchange  ;  but  those  on  the  groimd  Hoor  proved  a  failure,  as  it 
was  too  dark.  Most  shops,  except  the  goldsmiths',  were  still 
without  glass  windows :  and,  accordingl)',  little  display  was 
possible.  The  noise  and  dirt  of  the  London  streets  were  nmch 
complained  of:  the  Thames,  too,  was  dirty,  and  the  smell  ac- 
quired by  clothes  wdiieh  had  been  washed  in  it  was  notorious 
Familiar  sights  in  London  streets  were  the  conduits  of  water 
flowing  at  the  junction  of  thoroughfares,  the  water-carriers  or 
"  cobs  "  with  their  casks  of  water,  selling  to  those  who  preferred 
not  to  go  to  the  conduit  for  it,  and  in  certain  well-known 
places  the  apparatus  for  the  piniishment  of  criminals  adorned 
the  streets ;  on  Cornhill  were  the  stocks,  jjillory,  and  cage ;  by 
Thames-side  the  cucking-stools  for  scolds ;  and  on  London 
Bridge,  in  1.50S,  thirty  traitors'  heads  were  still  fixed  on  one 
of  the  tower.s. 

Riding  and  rowing  were  the  ordinary  means  of  transit. 
The  fashionable  gentleman  never  walked  anywhere,  lest  his 
brilliant  .shoes  .should  suffer.  The  riverside  was  lined  with 
landing-places,  and,  according  to  Harrison,  2,000  wherries  were 
kept  upon  it,  and  3,000  poor  men  maintained  themselves  by 
boating. 
The  Sights  The  sights  in  and  around  London  which  were  most  attractive 
of  Lonaon.  (.^  visitors  were  the  monuments  of  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's, 
whi(di  were  explained  by  showmen,  the  view  of  London  from 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's  damaged  steeple,  on  payment  of  one  penny 
fand  here  Dekker  recommends  his  "  Gull "  to  carve  his  name 
in  the  leads),  and  also  the  armour  and  animals  in  the  Tower. 
The  primitive  Zoological  Gardens  at  the  Tower  contained,  in 
1.598,    three    lionesses,    one    lion,   a    tiger,    a    l^'nx,    a  wolf,    a 
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porcupine,  and  an  eagle,  all  kept  in  a  remote  place,  "  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose  with  wooden  lattices  at  the  Queen's  expense." ' 
Hampton  Court  and  Windsor  Castle  were  much  visited.  Those 
who  cared  for  nuisic  went  to  evening  prayer  at  St.  Paul's,  where 
a  delightful  organ  was  played  and  accompanied  with  other 
instruments.  English  choral  singing  was  famous. 
Music.  In  the  chapel  of  Windsor  Castle  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg 

listened  "  for  more  than  an  hour  to  the  beautiful  music,  tht 
usual  ceremonies,  and  the  English  sermon.  The  music, 
especially  the  organ,  was  exquisitively  jilayed,  for  at  times  you 
coidd  hear  the  sound  of  cornets,  flutes,  then  tifes  and  other 
instruments ;  and  there  was  likewise  a  little  boy  who  sang  so 
sweetly  amongst  it  all,  and  tlu'cw  sucli  a  charm  over  the 
music  with  his  little  tongue,  that  it  was  really  wonderful  to 
listen  ti>  liim."  Fiddling  in  taverns,  bands  in  theatres,  and 
ballad-singing  in  the  streets,  provided  music  for  the  poor. 
The  ballad-singer's  auditory,  "  which  hath  at  Temple  Bar  his 
standing  chose,  and  to  the  vulgar  sings  an  alehouse  story,"  is 
described  at  length  by  Sir  John  Davies: 

'•  First  .stands  a  portei',  theu  au  oyster-wife 
Doth  stint  her  cry  aiul  stays  her  steps  to  hear  liim ; 
Then  oomes  a  cut-pnrse.  ready  with  a  knife  " 

to  detach  the  tempting  hanging-pocket  everybody  wore ;  and 
by  him  stands  the  constable,  never  thinking  of  the  arrest  he 
should  be  making.  The  English  were  reported  by  Hentzner 
in  15!»S  to  be  "  vastly  fond  of  great  noises  that  fill  the  ear, 
such  as  the  firing  of  cannon,  drums,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  ; 
so  that  in  London  it  is  counnon  for  a  number  of  them,  that 
have  got  a  glass  in  their  heads,  to  go  into  some  belfry  and  ring 
»  the  bells  for  hours  together  for  the  sake  of  exercise."     At  the 

tavern-sup[)ers  of  the  wealthy  the  favourite  music  was  that  of 
the  cornet  and  sackbut. 
Hospi-  The  great  duties  of  countrv  women  were  "ood  housewifery 

and  hospitality,  but  in  London  liospitality  was  neglected.  Men 
of  all  ranks  dined  at  the  ordinary  and  supped  at  the  tavern, 
and  in  London,  "  where  every  man  is  for  himself  and  mi 
man  for  all,"-  Harrison  com|)lains  that  men  excuse  tlieir 
niggardliness  on  the  groimd  of  little  room.     "  Lr  reward  of  a 

'  Rye,  p.  2117.  -  Crowlejs  '•  frelect  "Works,"  p.  11. 
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fat  capon,  or  plenty  of  beef  and  mutton  largely  bestowed  nuon 
tbeni  in  tlie  country,"  in  Jjondon  "  a  cup  ol'  wine  or  beer, 
with  a  napkin  to  wipe  the  lips,  and  an  '  You  are  heartily 
welcome,'   arc   thought   to    be    a  great    entertainment."     The 


AN    ELIZABETHAN      BEDSTEAD. 
(The  Vwtoria  ami  Albert  Mifseuvi.) 


marketing  was  left  freely  in  the  hands  of  the  married  womea 
Of  them  a  Dutchman  wi'ites: 

"  They  are  well  dressed,  fond  of  taking  it  easy,  and  commonly  leave  the 
care  of  hoiiseliold  matters  and  drudgery  to  their  servants.  They  sit  before 
their  doors,  decked  out  in  fine  clotlies,  in  order  to  see  and  he  seen  of  tlie 
jiasser-by.  lu  all  banquets  and  feasts  they  are  slioTvn  the  greatest  honour. 
Tliey  employ  their  time  in  walking  and  riding,  in  playing  at  cards,  visiting 
their    friends,    making    mei-ry    with    them    at     child-births,  christenings, 

144 
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churchiugs,  and  funerals ;  and  all  this  with  the  permission  and  knowledge 
of  tlieir  husbands,  as  such  is  the  custom.  This  is  why  England  is  called  the 
paradise  of  married  women.  The  girls  who  are  not  yet  married  are  kej)t 
much  more  rigorouslj'  and  strictly  than  in  the  Low  Countries  "  (Bye,  p.  1  li). 

England  was  calletl  the  purgatory  of  servant.s  and  tlic  hell 
of  horses,  because  servants  were  treated  with  arrogance  and 
horses  were  hard-worked.  The  paradise  of  married  women 
was,  perhaps,  not  entirely  free  from  the  note  of  monotony,  and 
to  vary  the  employments  paradise  provided,  card-playing  was 
nuich  in  vogue.  Harrington'  argues  that  men  and  women 
should  be  allowed  to  play  cards,  since  men  cannot  be  always 
conversing  nor  women  always  "  pricking  in  clouts."  The  Queen 
had  in  Iier  own  life  set  an  example  of  diligent  application  io 
study,  which  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign  was  followed,  but 
in  15cS7  Harrison  distinguishes  the  "  ancient "  ladies  of  the 
Court  "  who  shun  idleness,  who  work  or  read  the  Scriptures, 
our  own  or  foreign  histories,  write  volumes  of  their  own,  or 
make  translations  into  English  or  Latin,"  from  the  young  "  who 
apply  their  tune  to  lutes,  citherns,  pricksong,  and  all  kind  of 
music  for  recreation's  sake." 

According  to  Stubbes,  young  immarried  women  loved  "  to 
show  coyness  in  gestures,  mincedness  in  words  and  speeches, 
gingerliness  in  tripping  on  toes  like  yovmg  goats,  demure 
nicety  and  babyishness,"  when  they  went  out  with  their  silk 
scarves  "  cast  about  their  faces  fluttering  in  the  wind,  or  riding 
in  their  velvet  visors,  with  two  holes  cut  for  the  eyes."  ^ 
Much  immorality  resulted  from  the  child-marriages  common 
<n  fashionable  life.  The  use  of  masks  in  public  places,  which 
became  general  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  did  not  tend  to 
improve  the  moral  tone  of  the  upper  classes. 

The  element  of  sham  in  Elizabethan  society  was  large, 
but  perhaps  it  was  little  more  than  .superficial.  Like  the 
Queen's  false  hair  and  painted  face,  and  like  her  lies  and  equivo- 
cations, they  were  shams  that  deluded  no  one.  Harrington,  the 
Queen's  favourite  godson,  thus  lashes  the  weaknesses  of  him- 
self and  his  fellows — "  We  go  brave  in  apparel  that  we  may 
be  taken  for  better  men  than  we  be,  we  use  much  bombastings 
and  quiltings  to  seem  better  framed,  better  shouldered,  smaller 
waisted,  and  fuller  thighed  than  we  are,  we  barb  and  shave  oft 

'  "Xugae  Antiquae,"  I.,  p.  200.  "  Cf.  Uamht,  Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 
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to  seem  younger  than  we  are,  wo  use  perfumes  lioih  inward 
and  outward  to  seem  sweeter,  wear  corked  shoes  to  seem 
taller,  use  courteous  sanitations  to  seem  kinder,  l(:)wly  obeis- 
ance to  seem  humbler,  and  grave  and  godly  coumiuuicalii)n  to 
seem  wiser  and  devouter  than  we  be." ' 

It  was  a  worldly  age,  an  age  that  was,  before  all,  practical — 


OOSSIPIXG     AT     THE     MARKET. 

iFmm  a  wouiiaU  of  KiOS.) 

practical  and  worldly  even  in  its  views  of  religion.  "  I  care 
not  what  you  talk  to  me  of  God,  so  as  I  may  have  the  prince 
and  the  laws  of  the  realm  on  my  side,"  said  an  Englislunan 
who  had  lately  returned  from  Italy.  Perhaps  his  view  was 
exceptional,  for  the  proverb  runs — "  An  Englishman  Italianate 
is  a  devil   incarnate."     Though   crowds   went  to  hear  sermons 

'   "Nugae  -\utiquae,"  I.,  p.  21)1). 
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because  to  do  so  was  fashionable,  there  were  some  wlio 
lamented  that  godlessness  also  was  the  fashion.  There  was 
plenty  of  spiritual  allusion  in  conversation,  even  in  Tavlia- 
mentary  debate,  but  on  the  whole,  Elizabethan  spirituality 
confined  itself  to  words.  It  remained  for  the  Puritan  revo- 
lution to  sweep  away  the  outward  signs  of  worldliness,  the 
bombastings,  quiltings,  perfumes,  and  corked  shoes,  and  to  do 
what  was  possible  to  bring  genuine  religious  feeling  home  to 
the  heart  of  man. 


A  UTHORITIES,  1584-1603. 

OENEEAL  HISTOEY. 

The  principal  authorities  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  Chap.  XI.,  with  the  sub- 
stitutinu  for  the  Calendar  of  MSS.  at  Hatfield  House  of  Motley's  Kixtun/  of  llie 
Uiiilt'd  Ntthertands.  For  Queen  Elizabetli's  last  years,  and  most  of  the  period 
between  the  end  of  Froude's  History  and  the  beginning  of  Gardiner's,  see  M.  A.  Sharp 
Hume,  Treason  and  Plot,  1901.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  c  usult  the 
volumes  issued  by  the  Navy  Records  Society. 

SPECIAL    ST7BJECTS. 

lieligion. — Besides  the  authorities  named  in  the  text,  the  editorial  prolej^omeua 
of  K.el>le  to  his  edition  of  Hooker,  and  of  Arber  to  his  of  the  Marprelatc  Tracts,  will 
be  found  useful.  Hee  also  Perry,  Histori/  of  the  CIturch  of  England;  Heylin, 
Jlistori/  of  the  Freshyterij ;  Maskell,  Mini  in  Marprelatc.  With  regard,  in  especial, 
to  the  controversy  as  to  Church  government,  the  following  may  be  added  :  State 
Papers,  Domestic ;  Hatfield  House  MSS.  ;  Prothero's  Selection  of  Constitutional 
Documents,  loo9-1603  :  Strype's  Memorials,  6  vols.  ;  do.  Annals,  7  vols.  ;  do.  Lires 
of  Craumer,  Parker,  Whitgift,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  (reprinted  at  Oxford 
1S1'2-1S28) ;  Ziirich  Letters  (Parker  Soc),  4  vols.;  Neal,  Bistori/  uf  the  Turitans  ; 
Marsden,  Earhj  Taritans ;  Gilbert  W.  Child,  Church  and  Htate  icnder  the  Tudors. 

IVurfare. — Grose,  Milttary  Anticjuities ;  Longman,  Archery ,•  Fortescue,  Histori/ 
of  the  British  Army,  I.,  among  modern  books  ;  for  original  sources  Sir  J.  Smythe, 
Discourses,  1590 ;  H.  Barwick,  Dricf  Discourse,  1594  ;  Sir  Roger  Williams,  Briif 
Discourse  of  War,  1590. 

The  Nary. — See  list  appended  to  Chap.  IX. ;  also  Corbett,  Life  of  Drake  ;  Edwards, 
life  of  Raleigh ;  Oppenheim,  History  of  the  Nary  and  Merchant  Shipjiing ;  and 
Laird  Clowes,  History  of  the  Royal  Nary. 

Discovery  and  E.rploration,  1558-1603. — Hakluyt,  Voyages;  Purch:iS,  I'llyrims ; 
Harrisse,  Voyages ;  Original  works  of  Ehzabetlian  travellers  not  in  Hakluyt, 
e.g.  Fletcher,  Russ  Commoincealth  ;  Works  of  Jerome  Horsey  ;  Parry,  I'rarcls  of  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley  in  Persia,  etc.;  early  records  of  East  India  Company;  Bancroft, 
History  of  America,  Vol.  I.;  Brown,  Genesis  of  the  United  States;  Elphiustone, 
British  Poieer  in  India ;  Fox  Bourne,  English  Seamen  under  the  Tudors. 

Economic  History,  Sanitary  Science,  and  Social  Life. — As  in  Chap.  XI.  For  theatrical 
matters,  Giidertz,  ^ur  Eenntniss  dcr  alt-enghseheii  Biihne,  1888. 

Ireland. — See  list  appended  to  Chap.  XI.  ;  Pacata  Hibcrnia,  ed.  ISIO  ;  Bagwell, 
Ireland  under  the  Tudors  ;  and  Kilkenny,  Archicoloyical  Journal,   1856-57,  p.  256. 
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Abel,  Thomas,  150 

Acturs,  earnings  of,  776;  licences  to,  771; 
rendezvous  of.  at  "  The  Mermaid,"   782 

Act  of  Koyal  riuiiremacy,  427 

Act  of  Uniformity,  430 

Acts  against  Witclicratt,  447 

Acts  conferring  Cluircli  property  on 
Crown,   430 

Admiral,  badge  of,  109 

Admiral.  Lord  High,  powers  of,  108;  pay  of, 
in  1575,  642 

Admiralty,  origin  of,  108;  Board  of,  begins, 
296 

"  Advertisements  "  of  1566,  432,  587 

Africa,  trade  wltli,  309,  310,  326;  voyages  to 
Guinea,  655.  656;  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
English  voyage  round.  662;  minor 
voyages   to  (1591—1593),   696,   note 

African  Company,  741 

Agricultural    Connter-Kevolution,    the,    728 

Agriculture  11509—1547),  150—156;  (1547— 
1558).  346—348;  11558—1584).  478—489; 
(1584-1603),  728—736;  enclosures,  346— 
348.  355  »eq.;  decay  of,  after  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  485;  recovery,  486;  en- 
couragement of.  under  Elizabeth,  730; 
improvements  in,  730,  731,  735;  writers 
on,  in  16th  cent.,  486 

Ague,    369    seq. 

Alchemy,  448—452 

Aldersey,  Lawrence,  explorer,  658 

AlenQon,  Duke  of.  525 

Algeljra,  455 

Allen  Immigration,   498 — 501 

Aliens  (see  Foreigners) 

Allen,  Eose.  martyr,  282 

Alsatia  (debtors'  refuge),  781 

America,  effect  of  discovery  of,  on  com- 
merce, 174;  on  English  towns.  175  seq., 
voyages  to  (1527—1553).  311;  (Virglnial. 
voyages  to.  684,  691  eeq.;  (Guinea)  695 
seq.;  minor  voyages  to  (1591—1597),  696, 
note;   colonisation  of.  685.  684.  691  seq. 

Amicable  loan  of  1525,  16,  17  seq. 

Amiens,  Treaty  of  (1527),  19 

Amusements  of  Tudor  period.  204  seq.,  208, 
234;  of  16th  and  early  17th  centuries, 
516;  of  Elizabethan  reign,  535—539; 
Elizabethan  London,  781;  Scottish  in 
15th  cent.,  396 

Andre,  Bernard,  134 

Anglicanism,  growth  of  (c.  1600).  606 

Annals,  Irish.  400 

Annates,  61,  62;   under  Mary,  256 

Anne  Boleyn,  Queen,  44;  Coronation  of, 
226—229 

Anne  of  Cleves,  51,  52;  marriage  annulled 
78;  portrait  of,  and  Henrv  VIII..  341 

Antwerp.  English  trade  with,  298,  502; 
effect  of  sacking  of,  740 

Apprentices,  attack  of,  on  aliens  (1517)  158 
210;  dress  ol,  534;  Statute  of,  495 'sen,' 
741,  756,  757 


Archery  in  war.  96;  as  pastime,  781;  de- 
cline of,  624.  630;   In  Scotland.  556 

Architecture  and  Art  (1509—1558).  330—345; 
under  Elizabeth,  435 — 439 

Arians  burnt  under  Edward  VI,,  264 

Ark  Royal,  the  warsiilp.  656 

Armada,  tlie  Spanish,  conflict  with,  570— 
575;  relative  strengtlr  of  contending 
fleets,  635  seq.;  features  of  tlie  contest, 
655,  656;    sanitary  state  of,  768 

Armour,  under  Henry  VIII. ,  96;  under 
Elizabeth.   625.    624 

Army  under  Henry  VIII..  90  seq. 

Army,  the  ElizabeUian,  620.  621 

Art.    See  Architecture  and  Art 

Articles:  Eleven  (1509).  452;  Cranmer's 
Forty-two.  260;  Whitgllt's  Fifteen  (1583). 
598;  Whitglft's  Twenty-four  "of  en- 
quiry," 598;  Thirty-nine  (1565),  419,  432, 
598 

Artillery  under  Henry  VIII..  93;  at  Pinkie, 
290;  in  rebellions  (1547—1558),  294; 
naval.  632 

Ascham.  Koger,  on  education,  126,  136; 
quoted,  528,  533;  his  "Schoolmaster," 
456  seq. 

Aske,  Robert,  48,  50 

Askew,  Anne,  56 

Astrology,  453 

Authorities  (1509—1547),  248—250;  (1547— 
1558),  415;  (1558—1584),  565;  (1584—1603), 
783 

Ayala.  his  description  of  Scotland  quoted, 
392.  394 

Ayr.  551 


Bablngton  Plot.  252.  569 

Babylon.   Eldred's  journey  to.   658 

Backstaff.   the.   642 

Bacon,  Francis,  view  of  English  prose,  724 
seq. 

Baker.  Robert,  voyage  to  Guinea,  655 

Bancroft.  Archbisliop.  defence  of  Epis- 
copacy. 606.  609.  615 

Banking,  growth  of.  744 

Bankruptcy.  Henry  VIII.'s  Statute  of,  172 

Barber  Surgeons,    Guild  of.    193 

Barbers,  in  Elizabethan  London,  780 

Barclay.  Ale.xander,   133  sea 

Bards.   Irish,  406 

Barker.  Andrew,  652 

Barlings  Abbey,  70 

Barnes,  Robert,  115 

Barrowe,  Henry,  592 

Barter,  prevalence  of,  under  Henry  VIII., 
168 

Bateson.  M.  :  Social  Lite  (1509—1558),  201— 
248;  Manners  and  Costume  (1558—1584). 
525—547;  Social  Life  (1584—1603),  771—788 

"  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  (1513).  2 

Bear  and  bull  baiting,  536,  537 
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Beards,  212 

Beazley.  C.  Raymond:  Coming,  the.  of  the 
Keformatlon.  22 — 43;  Severance,  the. 
trom  Home,  58—62:  Severance,  the,  and 
the  Reaction.  77—82;  Catholic  Reaction, 
the  (1547—1558).  271—282;  Travel  and  Ex- 
ploration (1512—1558),  301—326;  State, 
the,  and  the  Church  (1558—1584).  421— 
455);  Religious  Struggle,  the  (1584— 
1603),  593—610;  Exploration  under  Eliza- 
beth, 654—698 

Becon.  attack  on  the  clergv.  265 

Beds,  546.  554 

Beer,  home-brewed,  540 

Beggars,  treatment  ol,  153.  158.  185.  269.  357. 
See  Vagabondage 

Benefit  of  clergy  limited  (1552),  61;  exten- 
sion to  illiterate  peers,  246 

Benevolences,  9.  10,  11 

Benin,   expedition  to  (1553),  326 

Berkeley,  Maurice,  Earl  of,  and  enclosures, 
480 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  377,  651 

Bible,  the  English,  30,  31,  78,  81,  282—287; 
the  Great,  78.  284;  earliest  English 
Bibles    specified,    283—287 

BUson.  Bishop,  613 

Birmingham,   159.   176 

Bishoprics,  new,  under  Henry  VIII..  73.  77 

Bishops  oppose   Elizabeth,   430 

Bocher.  Joan,  burnt  for  Arianism,  264 

Bodenham,  Roger,  his  voyage  to  the 
Levant  (1550),  309 

Boleyn.      See  Anne  Boleyn 

Bonner,  Edmund.  Bishop  of  London.  78; 
imprisoned  under  Edward  VI.,  260,  262; 
restored,  276;  and  the  persecutions,  275 

Book  of  Common  Prayer.    See  Prayer-book 

Book  of  Discipline,  as  rival  to  Book  of 
Common   Prayer,   596,   611 

Boorde,  Andrew,  229;   on  building,  334 

Borough  Courts,   188 

Boulogne  captured,  by  Henry  VIIL,  6,  90; 
surrender  of,  to  the  French,  253 

Boys'   schools.      See  Grammar  schools 

Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  grants 
to,    54;    marriages  of,   201 

Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  founded,  119 

Brazil,    supposed   island   of,    174 

Bread,  541 

Breeches,  531,  534,  543 

Brehons,   and  Brehon  law,  400 

Breton.   Nicolas,   469 

Brick  building,   543 

Bridewell  Palace,  232,  269 

Bridges,  Dr.  John,  Defence  of  Government 
of  Church  of  England,  611 

Bridlington,  Priory  of,   confiscated.  70 

Bristol,  share  of,  in  discovery.  174,  175; 
position  of.  in  1503,  181;   plague  at,  191 

BjSOWN,  John  :  Puritanism  and  Koncon- 
formlty    (1558—1584),    586—593 

Browne,  Robert,  592,  595 

Brownists,  592,  595.  606 

Bruce.  Edward,  invasion  of  Ireland  (1315 — 
1318),  410 

Buckingham,  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of, 
execution  of  (1521),  52 

Bull  and  bear  baiting,  536,  537 

Burghley  or  Burleigh,  Lord,  Church 
Policy  of,  427;   death  of,  580 

Burrough,  Stephen,  voyages  of,  324 — 325 

Bury,  House  of  Correction  at,  758 

Byrd,  William,  700 


Cabbages,  488 

Cabot,  John,  expedition  of,  174 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  reappears  in  English  ser- 


ylce,  301;  doubts  as  to  discoveries,  tJ>. ; 
ordinances.  304;   death.  305 
Cadiz,  descent  on  (1596),  620 
Calais,  loss  of,  257,  299 
California,  Drake  in,  681 
Cambridge,   opposition   to  Amicable   Loan 

(1525),  17 
Cambridge  University :    dissolution  of  col- 
leges under  Henry  VIII..  56;    hostility 
to  Greek,  113;  "  Germans  "  .at,  114;  new 
foundations,  120,  171;   decline  of  learn- 
ing at,  171;  revolution  in  study  at.  122; 
faculty  of  medicine  at.  197:  relation  to 
society  under  Elizabeth,  520;  the  drama 
at,  774 
Camp  regulations  of  1543.  95 
Canary  Islands,  trade  with  (1526—1547),  309 
Cannon    under    Henrv    VIII.,     98;      naval, 
under  Henry  VIII.,  104,  106;    in  Ketfs 
rebellion.  294;   under  Elizabeth,  632 
Canons  of  1585,  600 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  effect  of  discovery  of, 
156;  voyage  of  Raymond  and  Lancaster 
round,  662 
Capital  and  labour,  18,  160 
Cardan,  Jerome,  453 
Cardinal       College       (afterwards       Christ 

Church),  37.  120 
Cardplaying,  206,  786 
Carew,  Sir  George,  in  Ireland,  583  seq. 
Carew,  Sir  Peter,  punishment  in  childhood, 

239;   revolt  of.  272 
Carols,  first  printed  collection  of  English, 

30,  81 
Carrots,  488 

Carthusians,  persecution  of.  64 — 66 
Cartwrigbt.  Tliomas,  62,  589,  594,  606;  prayer 

against  prelacy,  611 
Caspian  Sea,  Jenkinson  on,  665 
Castles  built  under  Henry  VIII.,  101,  103; 

Irish,  404  seg. 
Cateau  Cambresis,  Peace  of,  90 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  divorce,  61;   sentence 

against,   annulled,  271 
Catherine  Howard,  Queen,  78 
Catherine  Parr,  Queen,  sympathies  of,  80, 

note 
Cauliflowers,  488 

Cavalry,  increase  of,  under  Edward  VI.,  288 
Cavendish.     Thomas,     voyage    round    the 

globe,  684—687 
Cecil,    William.    See   Burghley 
Ceremonies,      religious,      retained      under 

Henry  VIII..  81 
Chanceler.   Richard,  first  voyage  of,  311 — 

318;   second,  324 
Chantry  system,  influence  of,  24 ;  destroyed, 

259 
Chapman,  George,  poet  and  dramatist,  718 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  relations  with  Henry 

VIII.,  3 
Charnock,  Thomas,   alchemist,  450 
Charterhouse,  of  London,  64  Beq. 
Chatham  dockyard,  649 
Cheapside,  781 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  123;    death  of,  280 
Chest,  the.  at  Chatham,  644 
Chester,  plague  at,  191 
Child-marriages.   786 

Children,  treatment  of.   118.  238,  259,  242— 
244;    in   Scotland.    561;    (pauper)    State 
supervision  of,  757 
Chimneys,  use  of,  542,  734 
Choi3ines,  532 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  77,  119 
Christ's  College.   Cambridge.   120 
Christ's  Hospital.  London,  founded,  269 
Christ's  Hospital,  Ipswich,  759 
Chroniclers,  literary  influence  of,   154 
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Church:  and  Statp.  under  Hprirv  VTII..  W, 
34.  58.  59;  unil.ir  Edward  VI.  258—260; 
under  Elizabi'th.  422  seq.,  596  seq.;  In 
Scotland,  388;  in  Ireland, 562;  parlies  in. 
under  Henry  VIII.,  26—32;  superstition. 
26—27;  corruption,  28;  strength  of,  31; 
severance  from  Rome,  58,  59;  reform 
from  within.  81;  summary  of  altera- 
tions, 82;  tendency  Old  Catholic,  iihl.; 
influence  of,  under  Henry  VIII.,  238; 
reform  in,  under  Edward  VI.,  266;  re- 
union with  Rome  (1554),  270;  Romanised 
under  Mary,  270  seq. ;  endowments  re- 
main alienated.  273;  as  a  compromise, 
426;  property  of.  transferred  to  Crown, 
430;  condition  and  ritual  under  Eliza- 
be1,h,  432,  433;  pluralities  in,  520; 
courts,  corruption  of,  28;  reform  of, 
608 
Church  history:  under  Henry  VIII..  22—43, 
58—82;  under  Edward  VI..  2.58—271; 
under  Mary.  271—282;  under  Elizabeth 
(1558—1584),  421—434;  (1584—1603)  in  Scot- 
land, 388,  557—558;  In  Ireland,  562 
Churchyard.  Thomas,  469 
Cinque  Ports,  decay  of,  175 
Clans,  Irish,  401 

Clare,   Earl   Richard    de    (Strongbow),   In- 
vades Ireland  (1169),  408 
Classes  of  Society,  alteration  In  balance  of, 

under  Henry  VIII.,  82—90 
Ciossis-system  of  Church  government,  589, 

590 
Clergy  oppose  Amicable  loan,  19;  vices  of, 
28,  29;   in  politics,  29;    change  In  char- 
acter under  Henry  VIII.  83;  decline  of, 
under  Edward  VI.,  265,  266;  under  Eliza- 
beth,   430;     effect    of    marriage    of,    on 
literature,  726 
Clothing.    See  dress 
Clover,  cultivation  of,  488 
Clowes.   Sir  W.  Laird  ;    The  Navy  under 
Henry   VIII..   102—112;    Maritime   War- 
fare and  Commerce  under  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary.  296—301;    the  Armada.  570— 
575;   the  Elizabethan  NaiT.  631—654 
Clowes.    Willi.nm     (surgeon)     on     hospital 

patients.  770 
Coaches,  544 
Coal,  Scottish,  334 

Coast  Defence  under  Henry  VIII.,  101.  103 
Coinage  of  Henry  VIII..  344;  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary,  ibid.;   of  Elizabeth,  442—445; 
debasement    of.    164—166,    345,    349;    re- 
formation of   (1560),  490,   491 
Colchester.   Abbey   of.   seized,    and    Abbot 
executed,  74;    resists  Henry  VIII.'s  in- 
terference    with      free    election,    178; 
plague  at.  191 
Colet,  John,  Dean  ot  St.  Paul's,  on  abuses 
in  the  Church,   28,   note;    influence  on 
Church  reform,  29;  lectures  on  Pauline 
Epistles  in  English  at  Oxford,  30;    in- 
fluence on  education,  116 
College  of  Physicians  incorporated  (1518), 

197 
Colonisation   in  America,   683,   684.  691 
Columbus.    174 
COLVILLE,  JAMES:  Scotland  (1124—1561),  371— 

393;  Scotland  (1581—1603),  547—562 
Commerce :  becomes  oceanic,  174  seq. ; 
interfered  with  by  Henry  VIII.'s  ex- 
travagance, 156;  crises  under  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary.  350 — 352;  revival  under 
Elizabeth,  489  seq..  736  seq.;  jirogress  of 
(1584—1603),  736—750;  Scottish  in  16th 
cent.,  397.  551 
Commerce  and  Currency  under  Henry 
VIII.,  156—173 


Commissions  of  concealment,  424 

C'ommons.    See  Enclosure 

Commons,  House  ot.  relations  with  Crown 
under  Elizabeth,  578;  in  religious 
struggle  (1587),  604 

Communion,  Order  of,  80,  82,  2.59.  429 

Companies,  trading,  under  Elizabeth,  498, 
502—504,  741 

Compass,  the  mariner's.  455,  642 

Competition   in  trade,   155,   186,  190 

Conduits,  782 

"  Coneys,"  520 

Confectionery,  539.  541 

Conge  d'ilire  abolished,  259;  restored,  271, 
428 

Conventicle  Act  (1595),  593 

Convocation,  and  Reformation,  62.  note;  atti- 
tude under  Mary,  272;  under  Elizabeth, 
600,  607 

Cook,  Hugh,  last  Abbot  of  Reading,  ex- 
ecuted, 75 

CORBETT,  W.  J. :  Agriculture  (1509—1547). 
150—156;  Rural  Unrest  (1547—1558),  346— 
348 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  119,  171,  180 

Correction.  Houses  of,  758,  759 

Costume.    See  Dress 

Court  of  Augmentation.  68 

Court,  the,  under  Elizabeth,  516,  523  seq. 

Court  Martial,  the  earliest  naval,  639 

Courts,  borough,  188;   Church,  28,  608 

Coverdale,  Miles  (afterwards  Bishop),  at 
Cambridge,  114;  first  English  hymn- 
book,   81;    Bible,  282,  233 

Cox,   William,  652 

Coyne  and  liverv,  404 

Craft  Guilds  under  Henry  VIII...  159 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  60;  made  Primate,  61; 
attack  on,  79;  altering  Mass  into  Com- 
munion Service,  80;  attacks  reactionary 
Bishops,  262;  development  of  his  re- 
ligious views,  268;  attainted  of  treason, 
271 

Crannogs,   Irish,   405 

Creighton,  Charles:  Public  Health 
(1509—1547),  190—201;  (1547—1558),  366- 
371;  Health  and  Growth  of  London, 
505—512;  Public  Health  (1584—1603), 
763—770 

Criminal  law  of  medieval  Ireland,  400 

Criticism,  literary,  under  Elizabeth,  723 

Cromwell,     Thomas,    manipulates    Parlia 

ment.  21;    "agnostic,"  40;    rise  of,  46; 

dignities  of,  51;    fail  of,  51  seq.,  78;    as 

Vicar-General,  60;   treatment  by  Henry 

VIII.,  51,  203 ;  and  English  Bible,  283,  284 

Crown,  power  of,  under  Henry  VIII.,  84.  88 

Crown-piece,  earliest  English.  544 

Cruelty,  popular,  in  Tudor  period.  246 

Crust,   John,   336 

Cucking  Stool,  782 

Currants,  539 

Currency,  debasements  ot,  164  seq.,  349,  350; 

under  Elizabeth,  745,  746.    See  Coinage 
Customs  duties  under  Mary,  551  seq. 


Daniel,  Samuel,  Elizabethan   poet,  704,  720 
David  I.  of  Scotland.  371,  373 
Davis,  John,  services  to  navigation,  642 
Day,    Bisliop    of     Chichester,     injprisoned 

under  Edward   VI.,   261—263;    restored, 

276 
Debt,  of  Henry  VIII.,  348 
Dee,  Dr.,  447,  452 
Dekker,  Tliomas,  dramatist,  719 
Deptford  Dockyard,  103 
Desmond  Rebellion,   565 
Devonshire  Rebellion,  288.  292 
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Dinners  under  Elizabeth,  733,  780 

Dioceses,  new,  under  Henrv  VIII.,  73,  77 

Discipline,  Book  of,  596.  6li 

Discovery  (1512—1558),  301—326;  (1558—1603). 
654—697 

Disorder,    under   Henry   VIII.,   158 

Doclcyards,  under  Henry  VIII.,  7,  103 

Domestic  economy  in  Tudor  period,  234, 
237 

Domestic  life  under  Henry  VIII.,  229;  in 
Scotland  in  16tli  cent..  395  seq. 

Dorset,  Marquis  of,  expedition  to  Spain,  92 

Douglas,  Gawin,   later  worlds,  141 — 146 

Dralie,  Sir  Francis,  first  voyage  to  Nombre 
de  Dios,  672;  voyage  In  the  Pelican,  or 
Golden  Hind,  round  the  globe,  420,  678— 
682;  descent  on  Cadiz,  620;  presides  at 
a  court  martial,  640;  attacks  on 
Spaniards,  651;   death  of,  580 

Drama,  under  Henry  VIII,.  208;  earlier 
Elizabethan,  460—465;  later  Elizabe- 
than, 707—719,  727—728;  performances 
of,   under  Elizabeth,  771—776 

Dramatists,  Elizabethan,  707—714 

Drayton,   Michael,    704.   720 

Dress,  under  Henry  VIII.,  212—218;   under 
Mary,  218;  Elizabetlian,  of  women,  526 — ■ 
530;  of  men,  531—534;   of  the  poor,  534; 
of  gentry.  734;    Scottish,  in  16th  cent., 
394  seq.,   555;    Irish,  medieval,  408 

Dress  materials,  214 

Dudleys,  attainted  of  treason,  271;   execu- 
tions of,  272 
i    Dudley,    Sir    Robert,    proposals    for   naval 
reform,  653  seq. 

Duff,  E.  Gordon:  The  English  Bible, 
282—287 

Dutcli,  relations  of  England  with  (1584 — 
1586),  569;   trade  competition  of,  740 

Dysentery,  768 


East  India  Company,  incorporated  (1600), 
664,  741 

East  Indies,  voyage  of  Ralph  Fitch  to,  659; 
Drake  in,  681,  682 

Easter  games,  537 

Eastland  Company,  504 

Economic  changes  under  Henry  VIII.,  18, 
150,  159 

Economic  Crisis,  the  (1547—1558),  348—352 

Economic  Revival,  the  (1558—1584),  489—505 

Economic  progress  under  Elizabeth,  748 

Edinburgh,  in  16th  cent.,  393;  life  in,  551 
Beq.,  555  seq. 

Edmondes,    Richard,    150 

Education  of  boys,  118  seq.,  128;  More's  in- 
fluence, 123;"  Elyot  on,  124;  Vives  on, 
124—126;  Ascham  on,  126  seq.;  under 
Tudors.  241—246;    of  girls,  see  Women 

Educational  reaction,  the,  under  Henry 
VIII.,  171;   under  Edward  VI.,  327 

Edward  VI.,  education  of,  118,  242;  reign  of, 
251  seq.;  character  and  views,  254,  268 
seq.;  Church  under.  258—270;  endow- 
ment of  scliools  and  hospitals,  268,  269, 
328  seq.;  effect  of  reign  on  Church,  270; 
his  religious  legislation  repealed,  271; 
navy  under,  296;  commerce  under,  298; 
grammar  schools,  328  seq. ;  buildings  of, 
332;  debasement  of  coinage  under,  349; 
financial  difQculties  of  his  Government, 
357;  Poor  Law  of,  362;  pauperism  under. 
364 

Egypt,   English  accounts  of,  658 

El  Dorado,  search  for,  695  seq. 

Eldred,  John,  his  journey  to  Babylon.  658 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  education  of,  126; 
as    musician,     148;     reign     of     (ISSS— 


1584),  417—421:  excommunication  oJ 
by  Pius  v.,  419;  and  the  Church, 
424  seq.;  portraits  of,  442;  character  and 
manners  of,  524;  dress  of.  526;  relations 
witli  Parliament,  577;  death  and  work 
of,  580;  Church  views  of,  587;  parsi- 
mony of,  622,  646  seq. ;  services  to  the 
Navy,  649;  at  Tilbury,  649 

Elizabethan  age,  cliaracter  of,  787 

Elizabethan  architecture.  331  seq. 

Elizabethan  drama,  460-^165,  707—710; 
poetry,  earlier,  465-^78;  literature 
(proper),  702—728;  influences  favouring, 
725  seq. 

Elizabethan  society,  512—523 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton,  424 

Eltham  Palace,  232 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,   a  pupil  of  More,  124; 
'■  The  Governour,"  124,  135,  456 

Empson  and  Dudley,  executed,  2 

Enclosure,  under  Henrv  VIII.,  162.  163; 
decline  of.  at  end  of  16th  cent..  729; 
effects  of.  159.  480  seq.;  interfered  with 
by  people  of  London.  208 

English,  as  language  of  religion,  30 

Epidemics,  190  seq.,  366  teq..  763  seq. 

Erasmus,  quoted,  26;  study  of  Greek, 
113;  paraphrase  of  New  Testament,  114; 
attitude  to  Reformation,  81,  115;  Novum 
Instrumentum,  114;  influence  on  educa- 
tion, 115  seq..   119;  on  English  floors.  229 

Essex.  Earl  of,  in  Ireland.  583;  execution, 
580 

Essex,  fertility  of  soil  (c.  1590),  732 

Etherldge,  George,  150 

Eton,   discipline  of,   239 

Evesham,   explorer,  658 

"  Evil  May  Day,"  158,  210 

Executions,  under  Henry  VIII.,  50,  52,  54; 
in  Scotland.  550,  553 

Exeter,  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis  o», 
execution  (1529),  52 

Exploration,  109;  and  travel  (1512—1558), 
301—326;  under  Elizabeth,  654,  698; 
Arctic,  of  Frobisher,  674—678;  of  Divls, 
687—691 


Fabyan,  134 

Fairs,  medieval,   186—188 

Farmers,   prosperity  of.   734 

Farming.    See  Agriculture 

Farrant,  Richard,  700 

Farthingale,  218,  530 

Fasts,  observance  of,  495,  738 

Teuton,  Edward,  652,  682 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  3,  166;  painting 
of,  attributed  to  John  Crust.  356 

Fisher,  Bishop,  25,  114;  and  Christ's  Col- 
lege,   Cambridge,    120 

Fisheries  under  Elizabeth,  493  seq.,  757,  738 

Fitch,  Ralph,  explorer,  657,  659  seq. 

Fitzwilli.am,  Sir  William,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, admiral.  111 

Flag,  tlie  English,  under  Elizabeth,  646 

Flax,   cultivation  of,  347 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  proposals 
for  treatment  of  paupers,  362,  364 

Fletcher,  C.  R.  L.  :  Town  Life  under  the 
Earlier    Tudors,    174—190 

Flodden,  Battle  of,  2;  description,  98,  100 

Florida,  Sir  John  Hawkins  and.  671 

Food,  under  Henry  VIII.,  218,  234,  235;  of 
lower  classes,  223;  in  Elizabethan 
period,  638  seq.,  733,  760;  In  Scotland, 
396,  554 

Foreign  Influences  on  English  literature, 
130 
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Foreign  relations  (1558—15841.  417—421 
Foreign  tratie,  under  Henrv  VIII.,  156,  157 
Foreigners  in  Yorksliire.  176;    :ittaclis  on, 

158,  159,  209-211 
Forks,   introduetion  of,  544,  554 
Fortification,  101,  103 
Fortune  Tiieatre,  775 
Fosterage  in  Ireland,  405 
France,  ambitions  of.  2;    peace  of  1514.  5; 
marriage  of  Louis  XII.  and  Mary  Tudor, 
3;  Treaty  of  Amiens.  19;  break  in  liter- 
ary hlstorv  dui-ing  16tii  cent..  130;   loss 
of  Calais  to.  257,  259;   English  *rmy  in, 
under      Marv,      295;      relations      with 
England,  under  Elizabeth,  417,  420.  421, 
568?  569 
Friaries  suppressed   (1538—1539),  72 
Friars    Observant,  itersecution  of,  63,  64 
Frobisher,  Martin,  voyages  of,  674—678 
Fur,  use  of,  395 
Furness  Abbey,  72,  76 
Furniture,  ticottlsh,  in  16th  cent..  393 
Furniture,  under  Elizabeth,  543,  546,  7J4 


Galligascons,  531 

Galioglasses.   406  seq. 

Games,  under  Henry  VIII.,  206;    Scottish, 

397 
■■  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"   462 
Gaol  fever,  767,  768 

Gardening,    revival   of,   488;    under   Eliza- 
beth, 546,  547 
Gardiner,     Stephen,     Bishop,     persecuted 

under  Edward   VI.,    260—262;    restored, 

276;   attitude  in  Marv's  reign,  270,  275 
Gaseoigne,  George,  467.  468 
Gasquet,    F.    a.:    The   Dissolution   of   the 

Monasteries,  62—77 
Gavelkind,   404 

"  Gentlemen  "  In  noble  households.  518 
Gentry  under  Elizabeth,  518;  prosperity  of, 

733;    tendency    townwards,   734 
George  Noble,  344 
Geraldlne  Rebellion.  563 
Gerbier.  BaUhazar.  441 
"  Germans,"  the  ueformers),  at  Cambridge, 

114 
Gibbons.  Orlando,  701 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  voyage  and  death 

of.  683 
Gilbert.  William,  physicist,  697 
Gilpin,   Bernard,   quoted,  265 
Girls,  education  of,  243 
Glasgow,  551 
Glass,  in  windows,  543 
Glastonbury  Abbey  seized,  and  last  Abbot 

executed,   74,   75,   76 
Globe  Theatre,  775 
Gloucester  Friary,  decay  of,  24 
Golding,  Arthur,  472 
Googe,  Barnaby,  469,  472;   and  agriculture, 

487  seq. 
"  Gorboduc,"  462 
Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  discovers  Cape  Cod. 

695 
"  Gossipred."   405 
Gosson.  Stephen.  461,  474,  476 
Grafton,  134 

Grammar  Schools,  120,  259,  note,  328,  529 
Graunt,    John,    estimate   of   population    of 

London,  511,  512 
Gravelines,  Navy   at  Battle  of,  299 
•■  Great  Bed  of   Ware,"  184 
Great    Harry,    103    seq.,    157;    burnt    (1553), 

300 
Greek,   study  of,   29,    112,   122,  131 
"  Greeks  "  and  "  Trojans  "  at  the  U:;lversi- 

ties.  113 


Greene,  John,  Insurgent  leader,  17 

Greene,  Robert,  work  of.  708,  709 

Greenwich  Palace,  232 

Grenvllle,  Sir  Kidiard.  and  the  Revenge, 
664;    founds  colony  in  Virginia,  684 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  and  .\scliam,  123;  child- 
hood of,  239,  243;  reign  of,  254;  executed. 
272 

(irlndal,  ArdiWshop  of  Canterbury,  419.  426 
seq.,  454 

Guiana,  Kaleigh's  expedition  to  (USb).  695 

Guilds,  disendowed  by  Henry  VIII.,  168. 
169;  effect  of.  on  Industry,  176;  pre- 
served in  London,  177 

Guinea  Company,  741 

Gun-foundries  establislied  In  F.ngland,  98 

Guniiowder,  106 

Guns,  naval,  104,  106,  632 


Hacket's  plot,   614 

Hair,  wearing  of,  under  Henry  VIII.,  216 

Hakluyt,    Richard,   724;    references  to,   see 

Exploration  Sections  passim 
Half-crown,  earliest  Englisli,  .W4 
Halyburton,  Andrew,  ledger  of,  397 
Hamilton  Court  acquired  by  Henry  VIII.. 
231 

Harbours,  care  for,  under  Henry  VIII.,  102 

Harpers,  Irish,  406 

Harquebus,  use  of,  624 — 630;  controversy  as 
to  value.  627  seq. 

Harvey,  Gabriel.  474 

Hassall.  a.  :  Constitution,  the,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  9—12;  Balance,  the,  of 
Classes  altered,  82—90;  England  and 
Europe  (1558—1584),  417^121;  (1584—1605), 
568—570;  Results  of  the  victory  over  the 
Armada,  675—580 

Hats  of  men,  532 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  424 

Havenius,  work  of,  438 

Havre,  plague  at,  in  1563.  200,  201;  English 
occupation  of,  417.  620 

Hawes,  Stephen,  130,  132 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  as  naval  architect,  631; 
enforces  respect  for  flag,  644  teq.  ■  pro- 
tests against  sliort  supplies  to  fleet, 
648;  attacks  on  Spaniards,  650  aeq.; 
third  voyage  to  America,  671;  and 
slavery,  740;  introduces  tobacco  (1565), 
776 

Hawkins,  Sir  Richard,  644,  770 

Hawkins,  William,  voyages  to  Brazil  (1530— 
1532),  311 

Headgear,  under  Elizabeth,  528 

Health.    See  Public  Health 

Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  imprisoned 
under  Edward  VI..  261,  262;  restored. 
276 

Heath.  H.  Frank:  Scottish  xilterature, 
141—147 

Hemp,  cultivation  of,  347 

Henry  Grace  a  Dieti.    See  Great  Barry 

Henry  VIII,,  hopes  for.  1;  character  and 
abilities,  1,  56,  204;  joins  "  Holy 
League,"  2;  alliance  with  Charles  V., 
34;  at  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  3;  attack 
on  France  (1523),  4:  captures  Boulogne, 
6;  foreign  policy  of,  2.  6.  158;  divorce, 
6,  61:  and  Navy,  7;  attitude  to  Consti- 
tutional forms,  9,  251;  revenue  of,  9; 
and  the  Church  (1509—1529).  33.  34;  and 
Parliament,  43;  after  fall  of  Cromwell, 
52;  and  his  people,  54;  dlsendowment 
by.  56;  debases  coinage.  66,  164 — 166:  as 
Head  of  Cliurch,  59  seq.,  64;  as  theolo- 
gian, 60,  78;  and  Protestantism,  78;  and 
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the  English  Bible,  283—284;  religious  re- 
action under,  79—82;  alleged  deathbed 
conversion,  80;  excommunicated  by 
Pope  Paul  III.,  81;  Influence  on 
nobility,  83  seq.;  luxury  of,  in  war,  94; 
musical  tastes  of,  95;  and  the  Navy. 
102—111;  learning  of,  123;  as  musical 
composer,  143,  150;  patronage  of  medi- 
cine, 197;  manners  of,  203;  extravagance 
of,  156,  348;  love  of  display,  203;  festivi- 
ties under,  203  seq. ;  physical  powers  of, 
204;  recreations  of.  204;  dress  of,  215; 
palaces  of,  230—234;  poor  laws  of,  354 
seq.;    and  Ireland,  414 

Henryson,  description  of  rural  life,  390 
seq. ;    quoted,  394 

Hewins,  W.  a.  S.;  Problem,  the,  of  Pau- 
perism, 352—366;  Poor  Laws,  the,  of 
Elizabeth,  750—763 

Heywood,  Jasper,  his  translations  of 
Seneca,  472 

Heywood,  John,  135 

Highwaymen,  546 

HlUiard,  Nicholas,  miniature  painter,  440 

Historians   (shanachles),  Irish,  406 

Hoby's  translation  of  CastigUone's 
"  Courtier,"  456 

Hoclc  Day,  537 

Holbein,  Hans,  the  younger,  work  of, 
338—342 

Holbom,  781 

"  Holy  League."  the,  2 

Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  prophecies  of  the,  63 

Homilies,  the,  423,  432 

Honour  of  the  flag,  644  sen. 

Hoods,   under  Henry  VIIl.,  216 

Hooker,  Richard,  works  of.  616—618;  his 
followers,  618;    his  style,  722 

Hoop,  the,  in  dress,  530 

Hooper.  Bishop,  burning  of,  246  seq. ;  perse- 
cution of,  257;  objects  to  episcopal 
vestments,  254;  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,   ibid. 

Hooper.  Rachel,  243,  244 

Hops,  347,  732,  735 

Horembout,  family  of,  painters,  336 

Horses,  adorned,  under  Henry  VIII.,  215 

Hose.  531 

Hospitality,  under  Elizabeth,  784,  785 

Hospitals,  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  269; 
and  poor  relief,  361,  362 

House  of  Commons.    See  Commons 

House  of  Lords,  effect  ot  Keformatlon  on, 
03 

Households  of  great  nobles  In  Tudor 
period,  234 

Houses  of  16th  cent.,  331,  334;  under  Eliza- 
beth, 543 

Howard,  ot  Effingham,  Lord.  299.  639 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  High  Admiral, 
109 

Howard,  Sir  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Ad- 
miral,   109,    seq. 

Hughes,  Reginald  :  Architecture  and  Art 
(1509—1.558).  330—346;  under  Elizabeth, 
435-^46 

Hunter,  William,  martyr,  281 

Hunting,  535,  536;    in  Scotland,  396 

Hurst  Castle.  103 

Hussey,  Lord,  executed,  50 

HUTTON,  W.  H. ;  Religion  and  Literature, 
610—620 

Hydrography,  642 

Hymn-book,   the  first  English,  81 


Iceland,  English  fisheries  off,  733 
Ightham  Mote.  435 
Illegitimacy,  753 


Images,  veneration  ot,  81 ;  removal  of  (1548), 
264 

Immigration.  498 — 501 

Independents.  419,  591.  693.  595 

India,  Englisii  travel  in,  659  seq. 

Indies,  voyages  to,  stimulated  by  Drake's 
enterprise.  682 

Indulgences.  27,  81 

Industry,  shitting  of  centres,  176;  Govern- 
ment regulation  ot,  176,  177;  under 
Elizabeth,  492  seq.;  slimulus  to,  given 
by  foreign  immigrants,  498  seq. 

Influenza,  368.  369 

Injunctions,  430 

Inns  in  medieval  England,  183  seq.;  under 
Elizabeth,  546,  782,  784;  and  the  drama, 
772 

"  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  78 

Interest.    See  Usury 

Ipswich,  Wolsey's  College  at,  37;  House  ot 
Correction  at.  759 

Ireland    (1169—1588).    398-^14;    schools    In, 
398;   early  literature,  399;  Brehons  and 
Brehon    law,    400;     structure    of    early 
society.    401;     land    system,    402,    405 
chiefs.  404;  fosterage  and  gossipred,  405 
bards,    harpers,    and    shanachies,    406 
warfare.  406;  conquest  by  English,  408: 
annexed  by  Henry  II..  408  seq. ;  govern 
ment    and    colonisation     of,     409,     414 
English   law   in,   412;    coinage   of,   444 
under     Elizabeth,      562—565.     580—586 
Shane    O'Neill's    rebellion    (1565—1567), 
418,  562;    Desmond   rebellion.   418,   563 
clearances    and    plantations,    564,    580 
Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  his  re 
bellion.   580 — 583;    Spanish   invasion   of 
11601).   584;    devastation  of.  584 

Italian  influence  on  Elizabethan  literature, 
133,  476;    on  English  morals,   526,  787 

Italian  language,  study  of,  in  England,  130, 
133 

Italy,  intercourse  wltli,  112,  626 


Jackman,  Charles,  voyage  of,  670 

Jacobean  arcliitecture,  458 

Janus  I.  of  England,  547,  548 

James  IV.    of  Scotland;  killed  at  Flodden, 

3 
James  V.  of  Scotland;  marriage  with  Marj* 

of  Guise.  6 
Jenkinson,  Anthony,  travels  of,  325,  326;  In 

Central  Asia,  665;    third  journey,  669; 

extent  of  travels,   670 
Jernegam,  Sir  Henry,  299 
Jervaulx  Abbey,  70 
Jewellerv    of    Elizabeth,    550 
Jeynes,   Dr.,  201 
John,  King,  in  Ireland,  403 
John  of  Padua,  architect,  435 
Johnson,  Robert,  musical  composer,  150 
Jonson,    Ben,    dramatist,    719 
Jousts,  Henry  VIII.  in.  204 
Joyce,  P.  W. :  Ireland  and  England  (1179— 

1558),  398—415;  Disturbed  Ireland  (1558— 

1584),  562—565;    the  English  in  Ireland 

(1584—1605),   580—586 
Jugglers,  234,  556 


Katharine.    See  Catherine 

Kelly,  alchemist,  452 

Kent  and  Amicable  Loan,  19;   "Holy  Maid 

of,"  63;  and  'Wyatt's  rebellion.  255 
Kern,  407 
Kett's  rebellion,  346,  547;  military  features 

of    292.  294 
KimboUon,  250 
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Kings,  Irish,  401  leq. 

Kingston  Honse,  DiMdtord-on-Avon,  456 

Kinsale,  Spanisli  lorco  at,  584 

Kirl<stcd  Abbey.  70 

Knollos,  R.,  historian.  723.  727 

Knox.  Jolm,  on  "  Regiment  ot  Women,"  255, 

276 
Kyd,  Thomas,  708  seq. 


Labour,   regulation  of,  496—498 

Labourers,  state  of,  under  Eliznbetli,  735. 
744,  748,  749 

Lace  trade,  500 

Lambeth  Conference  (1584^.  600 

Land.   "  engrossing  "   of.   152  seq. 

Land  system  and  new  nobility.  88;  under 
Henry  VIII.,  151  seq. ;  transformation 
of,  346—348,  478—489;  checli  to  trans- 
formation, 728—736;  in  Scotland,  389 
seq.;   of  medieval  Ireland,  402,  404 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop,  as  reformer,  29. 
32;  at  Cami)ridge,  115;  on  enclosures. 
155;  attaclis  fasliions  in  dress.  216;  pro- 
tests against  confiscation  of  Church 
property,  254;  sent  to  Tower  (1540),  79; 
martyrdom  of,  278  seq. 

Latin,  decay  of,  in  England,  29;  competi- 
tion of  Greeli  with.  112,  113;  Aschani  on 
the  teaching  of,  127,  128 

Lawyers,  rendezvous  of,  in  Elizabethan 
London,  522 

Learning,  decay  of,  under  Henrv  VIII.,  171 

Learning,  the  New,  29,  33,  112—123 

Legal  profession,  remuneration  of,  520 

Leicester,  the  Earl  of,  669,  599,  602 

Leighton,  Dr.,  on  expulsion  of  sclioiastl- 
cism  from  Oxford,  122 

Leland,  John,  topographer.   134 

Leprosy    in   Scotland.   596 

Lessons  in  Prayer-bool:  of  1559.  429 

Levant  Company.   504.  741 

Levant,  trade  and  travel  to  the,  108.  109. 
298.  309.  326,  656—659 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  Flemish  windows  at, 
334 

Lincolnshire,  opposition  to  Amicable  Loan 
(1525),  17;   rising  in  (1536).  48.  50 

Literature  (1558—1584).  456—478;  Elizabe- 
than (proper)  (1534—1603).  702—728;  be- 
ginning of  modern  English,  129;  in- 
fluences on,  150;  under  Henry  VIII., 
character  of,  140;  Scottish,  141—147; 
Irish,  399 

Liturgy,  English,  of  1544,  80.  See  Prayer- 
book 

Lodge,  Thomas,  dramatist,  708.  711 

Lodge.  Thomas,  physician,   196 

Loli,  John,  voyages,  309.  656.  note 

London,  attitude  towards  King,  in  1525,  16; 
outbrealc  against  foreigners,  158,  210; 
preserves  its  guilds,  177;  assessment  of 
(1503).  181;  under  Henry  VIII..  225—229; 
martyrs  of  Smithfield,  2J5,  231,  282; 
health  of,  190  seq..  370.  371.  505—512.  764— 
766;  growth  of.  505—512,  764;  population 
of,  508 — 512;  vit,ai  statistics,  ibid.;  open 
spaces  in,  512;  lite  under  Eliza- 
beth, 522.  523.  781—784;  increased 
trade  of.  740;  principal  streets  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  781;  river  traffic.  782; 
shops,  782;  sports.  781;  taverns,  780,  782, 
784;  theatres,  773—775;  women,  785; 
sigiits  of.  under  Elizabeth,  782 

London  Bridge,  782 

Longbow  discontinued  in  1595,  650.  -See 
Archery 

Longford,  458 

Longleat,  436 


Lords,  House  of;  alterations  in  structure, 
under  Henry  VIII..  83—84;  and  Puri- 
tanism. 600;  dliTerence  with  Commons 
on  Houses  ot  Correction  Bill.  754  leq. 
.See  Parliament 

Lords  Lieutenant,  as  military  authorities, 
621 

Luxury,  growth  of,  under  Henry  VIII., 
225;  under  Elizabeth,  542,  733,  734, 
743—750 

Lylv,  John,  liis  "  Euphucs."  453—460;  his 
verse.  476.  477 

Lyly.  William,  117 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  poetry  of.  146.  147;  on 
social  abuses.  393 

Lyric   poetry,    Elizabethan,   721 


Machiavelli,  on  conquest  of  France,  6;  in- 
fluence of  his  "  Prince  "  on  Cromwell. 
46 

Magic.  445—448 

IMaidstone.    foreigners    at.    .500 

Malacca.  Ralph  Fitch  in.  660 

Malaria,  369  seq. 

Manchester.    159.    176;    plague    at.    196 

Manners.  English,  222;  at  table,  221;  under 
Elizabeth,  640;    in  Scotland.  554 

Manners  and  costume  (1558—1534),  523— i.47. 
.See  also  Social  life 

Manor  houses,  334.  436 

M.%nufacture,  change  in  localities,  169; 
Scottish,  in  16th  cent.,  397;  progress  of, 
740 

Mariner's  compass.  455,  642 

"  Marijet  Overt,"  186 

Marl;ets.  136 

Marlowe,  Christoplier.  worlj  of.  708  seq. 

"  Marprelate.  Martin."  controversy  and 
tracts.  588.  605  seq.,  612—615;  in  literary 
history,  724 

Marshall,  or  Beche,  Tliomas,  last  Abbot  of 
Coicliester,  executed,  75 

Marston,  John,  718 

Martyrs,    the   Protestant.    274.    277—282 

Mary.  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  plan  of 
Frencli  marriage  for  (1525),  6;  and 
Cromwell,  52;  taught  by  Vives,  123; 
dress  of,  218;  education  of,  243;  reign  of. 
254—258;  marriage  with  Philip,  255,  270, 
272;  religious  views,  257,  274.  275,  277; 
refuses  to  give  up  iiearing  Latin  mass, 
264;  Catholic  reaction  under,  270  seq.; 
Head  of  the  Church,  271;  persecutions 
under.  274  seq. ;  navy  under.  293 ;  trade 
and  industry  under,  351;  finances  of, 
351—552 

Mary  Rose,  the,  96,  106 

Mary  Stuart.  Queen  of  Scots,  interest  in 
music.  148;  marriage  to  tlie  Daujihin, 
252;  claim  to  the  English  crown,  418; 
imprisonment  in  England,  419;  instruc- 
tions as  to  her  ambassador's  beiiaviour, 
524;  career  of.  547;  execution,  569 

Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  mar- 
riage of,  to  Louis  XII..  5;  marries 
Brandon,  Dulie  of  Suflolk,  201 

Masiis,  in  dress,  736 

Masques,  555 

Matthew's  Bible,  284 

Maxstoke  Castle,  238 

May  Day,  537 

Meat,  price  of,  638,  746 

Medical  Acts.  197 

Medical  profession,  earnings  of,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  200;    under  Elizabeth.  520 

Medicine;  incorporation  of  College  of 
Physicians  (1518),  197.  453;  empirics  in, 
197,  198,  200;  and  astrology.  453 
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Mediterranean,  trade  with  (1534—1553),  309 

Merbecke,  John,  150 

Mercantile  Marine,  under  Henry  VIII.,  109; 

under  Edward  VI.,  298 
Mercantile  System,  rise  of  tlie,  493 
Mercenaries,    foreign,    in    English    army, 

289,  291  seq. 
Merchant  Adventurers,  301,  504 
Metre  of  Elizabetlian  dramas.  465 
Middelburg,   Scottish  trade  at,  397 
Middle   classes,    under    Henry    VIII,,    86; 
rise  of,  under  Elizabeth,  612,  521  •,   posi- 
tion of,  under  Elizabeth,  749,  750 
Militia  of  London,  295 
Miniature    painting.    440   seq. 
Mining,  in  Scotland,  556 
Monasteries,  decay  of,  24;  suppressions  by 
Wolsev.  20,  62—77;  visitation,  66;  execu- 
tions, 63.  65—66,  74,  75;  friars.  Observant, 
of     Greenwich,    64;     Carthusians,     66; 
smaller,  68;  friaries,  72;  voluntary  sur- 
render, 72;    total  proceeds,  76,  77;   dis- 
posal of.  73,  77;   numbers  dispossessed. 
75;  fate  of  inmates.  76;   and  education, 
121;     effect    on    agriculture.    151    seq.; 
effect  on  society,  168;    number  of  per- 
sons affected,  170;   and  pauperism,  358, 
360,  361 
Money,  fall  in  value  of,  12,  166;   quantity, 
under    Elizabeth,    745,    746.      See    also 
Coinage,  Currency 
Monopolies,  under  Elizabeth,  494,  741,  742; 

debate  on,  in  Commons,  578 
Monson,  Sir  William,  638 
Morals,  decay  of.  under  Henry  VIII..  171; 
sexual,  in  Tudor  period,  201  seq.;  under 
Elizabeth,  525,  526;    in  Scotland,  558 
More,    Sir  Tliomas.   view    of   Henry    VIII., 
and  advice  to  Cromwell,  1;  as  Speaker, 
13;  views  on  reformation  of  the  Churcli, 
29;    as  scholar,  123;    his  "Utopia."  123, 
136.  160  seq.,  190;   literary  work  of.  136; 
summary  of  his  career,  161 ;    promotes 
English  Bible,  283;    the  "Utopia"  on 
enclosures,  355.  356,  480 
More  family,  water-drinkers,  220 
"  Morgan,    Sir    Pierce "     (Sieur    de   Pors- 

moguer),  109 
Morion  (helmet),  96,  623  seq. 
Moro,  Antonio,  painter,  343 
Morocco,  trade  with  (1551),  309 
Mortality,  Bills  of,  194  seq_. 
Morton,  Archbisliop,  policy  of,  9 
Moscow,  Clianceler  at,  319  seq. ;   Jenkinson 

at,  668 
Mountjoy.  Lord,  in  Ireland,  585  seq. 
Mulcaster,      Richard,     headmaster    of    St. 

Paul's,  457 
MULLINGEH,  J.  BASS:    Learning,  the  New, 
112—130;     Educational     Reaction,    the, 
under  Edward  VI.,  326—330 
Music,     under    the    earlier    Tudors,    147; 
■•  Fifth  English  School,"  150;   of  Tudor 
period,  234;    under  Elizabeth,  699—702; 
sacred.  784;  popular.  784 
Musical  instruments,  148.  242,  243 
Musket,    use   of,    628.    629 
Mystery  plays,  206  seq. 


Nash,  Thomas,  708,  711 

Natural  science,  beginnings  of,  in  England, 

454-^56;    (1684—1603),  697—699 
Nautical  terms,  641 
Naval   stores,  prices  under  Elizabeth,   637 

seq. 
Navigation,   art  of.   642 
Navigation  laws  of  Elizabetli.  493 
Navy,   the,    under   Henry    VIU.,   102,    112; 


under  Edward  VI.,  296—298;  under 
Marv.  298—300;  under  Elizabeth,  630— 
654.  737;  becomes  a  profession,  638;  dis- 
cipline. 639;  pay  in,  under  Elizabeth, 
642,  643;  sanitary  state  of.  768 

Netherlands  and  England,  420;  commercial 
recovery  in,  740 

Newberie,  John,  journeys  of,  657 

Newcastle,  plague  'at,  191 

Newfoundland,  first  Fisheries  Statute,  311; 
becomes  English,  683;  English  fisheries 
at  (1577),  738 

New  Learning,  the,  112—128;  effect  on  the 
Church.  29.  33.  114.  122 

Nobility,  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  old,  83 
seq.;  the  new,  54,  84  seq.;  personal,  86; 
and  the  land,  83;  under  Elizabeth,  516, 
617 

Nonconformity,  punishment  of,  606;  growth 
of,  586—693 

Nonesuch   Palace,   230.   232 

Norfolk,   Elizabeth.    Duchess  of.   244 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  third  Duke  of, 
suppresses  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,    48,  50 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of, 
conspiracy  of  11569),  419 

Norfolk,  and  Amicable  Loan  (1525),  17;  and 
Kett's  rebellion.  346 

Norman.  Robert,  scientist.  455 

North-East  Passage,  search  for,  308,  311—317 

North-East  Passage  to  China  (Pet  and  Jack- 
man),  670 

North-West  Passage,  Robert  Thornton, 
305—308;  and  Frobisher,  674  seq.;  and 
Davis,   687—691 

Nortliumberland.  John  Dudley.  Duke  of, 
254;  procures  accession  of  Mary,  270; 
recantation  at  execution,  260;  unpopu- 
larity of,   294 

Northumberland,  Duke  of  (Sir  Robert  Dud- 
ley), naval  reformer,  653  seq. 

Norwich,  and  Amicable  Loan,  17;  under 
Henry  VIII.,  175;  foreigners  at,  500,  501 


Occult  sciences,  the,  446 — 453 

Oglethorpe,  Owen,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  430 

"  Old  Poor  Law,"  759—763 

Oliver,  Isaac,  441 

Oliver,  Peter,  441 

Oman,  C.  W.  C.  :  Art.  the,  of  War  (1509— 
1547),  90—102;  Development  of  the  Art 
of  War  (1547—1558).  287—296;  Elizabethan 
Arrav.   the,  620—631 

O'Neill,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  rebellion  of, 
680 

Onions,   488 

Open-field  system,  preserved  by  fall  In 
wool,  730 

Ordinal  of  Edward  VI..  259,  262,  266,  271 

Ornaments,  Rubric,  429 

Overcrowding,  checked,  in  London,  506. 
608 

Oxenham,  John,  652;  last  voyage  of,  672,  673 

Oxford,  debt  of,  to  Henry  VIII.,  178—180; 
Charter  of  1523,  180 

Oxford  University  :  dissolution  of  colleges, 
56;  new  foundations,  37,  120,  171;  hos- 
tility to  Greek,  113;  revolution  in 
studies,  122;  faculty  of  medicine  at, 
197;  decay  of  learning  at,  iindii-  Edward 
VI.,  171;  in  relation  to  society,  under 
Elizabeth,  520;  and  the  drama,  171 


Pace,  Richard,  work  as   English  agent  lo 

Switzerland  and  Venice,  109 
Pageants.   204  seq. 
Painters.  Court,  336  seq. 
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Painted  Glass  in  16tli  cent..  334  ac?- 

Painting,  under  earlier  Tiidors,  356—343 

Palace  life,  under  Henry  VIII..  235,  234 

Palsgrave,  John,  translator,  133 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  500 

Paracelsus.  450 

Paris,  George  van,  burnt  for  Arianism.  iw 

Parish  Registers.  82 

Parker.  Matthew.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 426  sell;  430,  431;  and  BislioiJ's 
Bible.  286  ,    ,,. 

Parliament,  Wolsev's  conception  of.  To; 
under  Henrv  VIII.,  21,  22;  under  Eliza- 
beth. 22.  578;  and  Henry  VIII..  43;  in- 
fluence of  Crown  on,  178;  the  Irish,  412; 
Instance  of  friction  between  the  Houses, 
762.    See  also  Commons,  Lords 

Parr.  Catherine.  Protestantism  of.  56 

Parsons.  Robert,  composer,  150 

Pastimes.    See  Sports 

Patents.      See  Monopolies 

•■  Paul's  Walk."  781 

Pauperism,  under  Henrv  VIII..  158:  effects. 
223  seq.;  under  Edward  VI..  346.  364; 
pauper  apprentices.  360;  the  jiroblem 
of  352—366;  collections  for  poor.  359. 
364;  under  Marv.  365  seg.;  Scottish,  in 
16th  cent..  396;  legislation,  under  Eliza- 
beth.   750—763 

Pavia,  Battle  of  (1525),  6 

Pay,  naval,  under  Henry  VIII.,  106.  Ill 

Peele,  George,  dramas  of,  703,  709 

Penrv,  John,   614 

Persecution,  under  Mary,  257 

Persia,  Englisli  travel  in,  670;  Jenkinson 
in,  668 

Perth,   551 

Pet,  Arthur,   voyage  of,  670 

Pett  family,  the,  sliipbuilders,  637 

Phaer,  Thomas,  472 

Philip  of  Spain,  and  English  manners,  222; 
marriage  with  Mary,  272;  and  rising  In 
Netlierlands,  420;  intrigues  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  (1579).  420;  supports 
Catholics  in  France,  568;  claims  Crown 
of  England,  570;  concludes  peace  of 
Vervins  with  Henrv  IV.  of  France  (1598), 
576 

Physicians,  under  Henry  VIII..  196  seq.; 
College  of.  incorporated  (1518),  197;  fees 
of,  200.  520 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  47—50;  and  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries.  70 

Pilgrimages,  81 

Pillory,  the,  782 

Pillows,  543 

Pilots  of  Thames,   incorporation  of,  157 

Pinkie,  Battle  of,  288—291;  political  effects. 
252 

Piracy,  Elizabethan,  650.  651.  737;  religious 
and  political  as]iect.  737 

Plague,  under  Henry  VIII..  190—196;  noti- 
fication of.  194;  at  Havre  (1563),  200; 
In  London,  509,  510;  in  Scotland,  |1568— 
1569),  656;  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  763,  764; 
fear  of  its  spread  by  dramatic  perform- 
ances, 772 

•■  Plantations,"  Irish,  414,  580 

Plate,  silver,  increase  of,  734 

Plvmouth,  rise  of.  176;   borough  court,  189 

Po'etrv,  Earlier  Elizabethan.   465—478 

Pole,  "Cardinal,  270—274;   policy  of,  276 

Poor  laws,  under  Elizabeth,  750—763 

Poor,  relief  of,  under  Henry  VIII.,  169; 
under  Edward  VI..  269;  voluntary  col- 
lections for.  365,  366;  principles  ol 
Elizabethan,  757.  See  also  Pauperism 
Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  treasurer  of  the  Court 
of  Augmentation,  68 


Population,  Increase  of,  under  Henry  yill., 
170;    of   London,   508-512;    of  Scotland, 

Porsmoguer,  Sleur  de,  Frencli  Admiral,  109 

Poultry,   541 

Pov net's  Catechism,  272.  452 

Pra'mnnire.  revival  of.  43;    partial  repeal 

Pra?er^ooks.  of  Edward  VI.  78.  80,  259, 
266,  267;   revised,  of  1559,  428  seij. 

Preaching,  provision  made  for.  by  w  hit- 
gift.  608  ,        ,     ,.„„     ron 

Presbyterian  system  In  England,  j89,  j9U. 
596  seq. 

Preston,  Guilds  of.  H',,,^,      ,.,    ,„.    „„,. 

Prices,  under  Henry  VIII.,  166  168,  225, 
rise  of,  under  Elizabeth.  492.  735,  "^44- 
746;  comparative  table  of,  under  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I..  746 

"  Primer,"  the  English,  80 

Prose.    Elizabethan,   721   »«/■„,„    „,.   „,, 

Protectionism,  under  Henry  VIII.,  iiu.  <!li; 
under  Elizabeth,  494 

Protectorates,   under   Edward   VI„   260 

Protestants,  activity,  under  Mary,  2o7,  272. 
See  Martyrs 

Protestantism,  under  Henry  VUl.,  62 

Peotheko,  R.  E.;  Transformation,  tlie,  of 
the  Land,  478  -  489 ;  Agricultural 
Counter-revolution,   the.   '728-736 

Provisions,  price  of  (1570.  1584).  6^7,  638; 
under  Elizabeth  and  .lames  I..  746 

Public  Health  (1509-1547),  190-201;  (1547- 
1558)  366—371;  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
763—770;    in  Scotland,  656  seq. 

Punishments,  782;  in  Scotland,  550,  553; 
for  begging.  158.  358.  362;  for  violation 
of  quarantine,  194;  for  witchcraft,  446, 
447 

Puritanism,  under  Elizabeth,  419,  421  seq.; 
effect  of  on  English  morals,  783;  in 
Scotland,  546;  and  Nonconformiiy,  586— 
593 

Puritans:  application  of  name.  586; 
under  Elizabeth.  433,  434;  atti- 
tude to  Elizabeth,  587.  6C2:  Presby- 
terian, 588;  Independent,  588  seq.;  re- 
action against  (c,  1600),  605;  attacks  on 
Eidscopate.  611—615;  prosecutions  of, 
614;   reaction  against,  618,  seq. 

Quarantine,  193  seq. 

(Jueen's  Bench  Prison,  insanitary  state  of, 
768 


Raleigli,  Sir  Walter,  in  Ireland,  681;  and 
Wliite's  expedition  to  Virginia,  694;  his 
expedition  to  Guiana  (1595),  695;  on 
trade  with  Russia,  738;  and  tobacco, 
778 

"Ralph  Roister  Bolster,"   135,  462,  464 

Ramea.  696.  note 

Randolph,  Tliomas,  traveller  to  Russia,  669 

Rapiers,  212 

Raymond  and  Lancaster,  explorers,  652 

Reading  Abbey  seized,  and  Abbot  and  two 
priests  ext^cuted,  75 

Rebellions  in  Eastern  Counties  (1625),  17— 
19;  (1547—1558),  288.  292.  See  Carew, 
Kett,  Wyatt 

Recorde,  Robert,  his  "  Wlietstone  of  Wit,' 
455 

Eedford,  John,  150 

Reformation,  English,  preparation  for,  24 
seq.,  40  seq. ;  causes  of,  40  seq. ;  character 
of.  42  seq. ;  course  of.  68-62.  77—82,  258— 
271;    attitude  of  Erasmus  to,  115 
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Reformation  In  Ireland,  414 

"  Regiment,"  first  use  of  terra,  295 

Religion:   at  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  22, 

23,  24;  mercenary,  27,  28;  frauds  in,  27; 

reformers,  under  Henrv  VIII.,  30;  under 

Edward  VI.,  258—271;  foreign  influences. 

under  Edward  VI.,   264.   268;    reaction. 

under  Mary,  254  seq.;   struggles,  under 

Elizabeth,  421—435,  593—610.  See  Church, 

Puritanism,    Reformation 
Religion  and  literature  (1584—1603),  610—620 
Religious  struggle,  the  (1584—1603),  593—610 
Renaissance,    the,    effect  on    England,    112 

seq.;    effect  on   architecture,   331;    and 

education,  83,  456 
Richmond  Palace,  232 
Riding  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  780 
Ridolfl   Plot,   419 
Ridley,  Bishop,  influence  on  Edward  VI. 's 

endowments,    269;    martyrdom   of,    278, 

279 
River  navigation,  under  Henry  VIII.,  102 
Roads,   under  Elizabeth,  544 
Roanolse,  692,  695 
ROCKSTEO,  W.  S.:  Music,  under  the  Earlier 

Tudors,    147 — 150;    Music,    under  Eliza- 
beth, 699—702 
Romanists'  treatment,  under  Elizabeth,  576 
Rome,  breach  with,  62.    See  Catholicism 
Royal  Exchange,  504 
Rufis,  528,  529 
Russia,  rediscovery  of,  317,  318;  Chanceler's 

description,  319  seq,;   trade  with,  321— 

324;     embassy    to    London    (1557),    324; 

trade  with,  668,  669,  671,  738 
Russia  Company,  504 
Rut,  John,  explorer,  308 


Sackville,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset,  140, 
470-J172 

St.  Andrews,  551 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  269,  770 

St.  George's  Cross,  104 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  120,  121 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  removal  of  rood,  82; 
as  a  rendezvous.  522,  781;  music  at,  784 

St.  Paul's  School,  117,  171 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  shrine  plun- 
dered, 81 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  269,  770 

Saints'  days,   under  Elizabeth,  538 

Saints,  popular  regard  for,  26 

Saintsbcey.  Geoege;  Literature  (1509— 
1547),  129—141;  Literature,  the,  of  Edu- 
cation, 456—460;  Early  Elizabethan 
Drama,  460—465;  Earlier  Elizabethan 
Poetry,  465 — 478;  Elizabethan  Society, 
512—523;  Elizabethan  Literature  (1584— 
1603),  702—728 

Salisbury,  Margaret,  Countess  of,  execu- 
tion (1541),  52 

Sandwich,  foreigners  at,  499 

Sanitary  measures,  against  plague,  192 — 196 

Sanitation,  military,  96;  under  earlier 
Tudors,  195;  under  Elizabeth,  766—767 

SatlTes,  Elizabethan,  721 

Sawley  Abbey  suppressed,  70 

Scarborough  Castle,   seizure   of,   257 

Scenery  of  Elizabethan  theatres,  776 

Schools  for  boys  in  Middle  Ages,  118,  120, 
128;  foundations,  under  Henry  VIII., 
120;  effect  of  Reformation  on,  241  seq,; 
of  Edward  VI.,  329;  Irish,  in  15th  and 
16th  cent..  398 

Sciences,  natural,  455-^156,  698—699;  occult, 
446-^55 

Scot,  Reginald,  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witch- 
craft." 443 


Scotland:  defeat  at  Plodden,  2;  and 
France,  6;  invasion,  under  Edward  VI., 
251  sea.;  Battle  of  Pinlvie,  288— 291 ;  pike- 
men  of,  283  seq.;  history  (1124—1561). 
371—398;  feudalism  in,  372,  390;  forma- 
tion of,  375:  social  system,  373 — 375; 
burgh  life  in  Middle  Ages,  376,  377; 
trade  of,  373,  379;  rural  life  in,  378, 
389—393;  Court  life.  378—330;  shipping, 
380;  culture  in,  380,  381;  nobility,  380, 
381;  history  il513— 1568),  333—386;  lan- 
guage, 383;  criminal  law  in,  335.  386; 
judicial  system,  386-^88;  Church  In, 
338;  agriculture,  389—392;  exports  of, 
392;  relations  with  England,  under 
Elizabeth,  417,  413,  421;  history  (1561— 
1603).  547—561;  disorder  of,  548;  law  in, 
548,  550;  rural  districts,  550—551;  town 
life,  551-554;  manners,  554;  furniture, 
554;  food,  554;  town  life,  555;  sports, 
556;  public  health,  556;  the  Church, 
557;  the  clergy,  557;  morals,  558; 
culture,   559;    child-life,   560 

Scurvy,  770 

Seamen,  number  of  English,  in  1583,  653 

Sergeant,  Nicholas,  painter,  344 

Servants,  duties  of,  in  Tudor  period,  236, 
257;    under  Elizabeth,  786 

Shakespeare,  William,  and  enclosures,  481; 
and  his  contemporaries,  712—714;  life, 
715—716;  work,  716—718;   sonnets,  719 

Shaxton,  Nicholas.  ex-Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
79 

Sheep-farming,  growth  of,  150  seq.,  480,  729; 
checks  on,   152—154 

Sheffield,  159,  176 

Shells  introduced  in  war,  98 

Shepherde,  John,  musical  composer,  150 

Shipbuilding,  improvements,  under  Eliza- 
beth, 630  seq..  653  seq. 

Ships,  size  of,  107;  Elizabethan,  651  seq.;  of 
Spanish  .irmada,  634;  number  ol 
English,  In  1537—38),  653 

Shoes,  Scottish,  395 

Shops  in  Elizabethan   London,  782 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  poetry  of,  474,  476  seq. 

Silk  weaving,  500 

Silver    influx  of,  from  America,  166,  491 

Silver  plate,  English,  222,  543,  544 

Six  Articles,  Act  of,  78,  82 

Skelton,  poetry  of,  130—133,  139 

Skene,  Dr.  Gilbert,  on  plague,  196 

Slave  trade,  English,  begun  (1562),  740 

Sleeves,  551 

Smeaton.  Mark,  musical  composer,  150 

Smith,  A.  L. :  The  Keign  of  Henry  VIII., 
1 — 9;  tlie  New  Era  in  Church  and 
State,  43—58;  the  Reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  251-254;  the  Reign  of  Mary, 
254—253 

Smoking,  778—780 

Soap,  544 

Social  changes  in  early  Tudor  period,  184 
8C(i.,  189.    See  Land,  Towns,  Pauperism 

Social  life,  of  medieval  Ireland,  401;  under 
Elizabeth.  522;    (1584—1603),  771—788 

Society,  under  Henry  VIII.,  alterations  in 
structure  of,  82.  89;  modernising  of,  89; 
features  of,  in  Tudor  period,  203; 
structure  of,   under  Elizabeth,  512—522 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of.  Pro- 
tectorate, 251—254;  seizures  of  Church 
property.  254,  327;  invasion  of  Scotland, 
283;  at  the  Battle  of  Pinkie,  290;  un- 
popularity of,  294;  his  palace,  327;  in- 
fluence on  arcliitecture,  455 

Solway  Moss,  Battle  of,  6,  98 

Sonnet,  Elizabethan,  719,  720 

Sorcery,  446—448 
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Soutliampton.  nnrt  Guinea  trade,  175 

Southwaik  Fair,  183 

Spain,  alliance  with  England,  2;  religion 
in  (c.  1509).  22,  23;  relations  with 
England,  420,  421;  invasion  of  Ireland 
from,  584;  English  depredation  on  ships 
ot.  737 

Spenser,  Edmund,  the  "  .^he]i}ierd's  Calen- 
dar," 474.  476  sell.:  in  Ireland,  561 1  Ills 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  704  seq..  707 

Spice  trade,  significance  of,  174 

Sports,  396  seq.;  Scottish,  556.  See  Amuse- 
ments 

Spurs,  Battle  of  the  (1513),  2,  90,  98 

Stafford  Castle,  230 

Starch  introduced.  529 

Statutes:  of  Appeals,  45;  of  Aiiprentices. 
495  seq.;  of  Banliruptcv,  172;  of  Kil- 
kenny (1367),  412;  ot  Mortuaries.  60;  ot 
Pluralities,  60;  "  Poyning's  Law,"  412; 
of  Probate,  60;  of  Restraint  of  Annates, 
61,  62;  of  Hestraint  of  Appeals,  62;  of 
the  King's  Supreme  Headsliip,  62; 
against  Dispensations  and  Peter's 
Pence,  62;  for  Dissolution  of  Monas- 
teries, 63;  securing  Monastic  Property 
to  King.  73;  checking  Enclosures.  152 — 
154.  347,  729;  forbidding  foreigners  to 
take  apprentices  (1525).  159;  dealing 
witli  Guilds,  159,  176.  177;  abolishing 
Laws  against  I'sury  (1536),  172;  relating 
to  the  Medical  Profession.  197,  193; 
Sumptuary,  216,  533;  of  Supremacy 
(1559),  427;  of  Uniformity  (1559),  430; 
transferring  Church  Property  to  Crown, 
430;  against  Witchcraft.  447;  against 
Private  Religious  Assemblies.  577.  593; 
Poor  Law  of  1563.  751;  of  1571.  753;  oj 
1572.  754;  of  1576.  758;  of  1597—1598,  769; 
of  1601,  763;  of  Uses.  45.  55,  171;  of  Wills, 
65,   56,   171 

Steele.  R.:  the  Occult  Sciences,  446—454 

Steelvaru  or  Stilleard,  Merchants  of  the, 
183 

Stockings,  531,  534 

Stourbridge  Fair,   188 

Streets  of  London,  781 

Stretes.  Guillim.  342 

Strongbow,   Richard,    invades   Ireland.   408 

Sturm.  John,  127,  128 

Suffolk,  and  Amicable  Loan,  17;  agricul- 
ture in  (c.  1590),  732 

Suffolk,  George  Brandon,  Duke  of,  94;  ex- 
peelition  to  France,  94 

Sugar,  use  of,  539 

Sumi)tuary  laws,  216  seq..  555 

Sunday  observance,  610,  618 

Superstition,  26,  27;   rejection  of,  81 

Surgeons,  status  of,  198 

Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of,  admiral 
of  allied  English  and  Imperial  fleets, 
103 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  poetry,  135, 
138  seq. 

Swearing,  prevalence  of,  524 

Sweating  Sickness,  19.  366;  under  Edward 
VI.,  366;  under  Mary,  367;  later  epi- 
demics, akin  to,  368 

Sweets,    in   Tudor   period,   221 

Sword  exercise,  781 

Symes.  J.  E. :  Commerce  and  Currency 
(1.509—1547),  156—173;  the  Economic 
Crisis  11547—1658),  348— .352;  the  Econ- 
omic Revival  (1558—15841.  489—505;  the 
Progress  of  Commerce  (1584—1603),  736— 
750 

Syphilis,  prevalence  of.  In  London,  and 
connection  with  vagabondage.  770 

Syria,   English  in,  658 


Tactics,  military.  98  seq.;  naval,  107 

Tallys,  Thomas,  musical  composer.  700 

Taiiestry,  543,  544 

Taverner,  John,  musical  composer,  150 

Taverns,  under  Ellzabetli,  780 

Taxation,  under  Henry  VIII..  9 — U 

Taylor,  Rowland,  martyr,  280 

Telescope,  In  the  Navy,  541 

Terouenne  captured,  2 

Thames,  traffic  on  tlie.  179;  in  London,  782 

Theatres,  form  of  Elizabethan,  714.  744; 
early  London,  773,  774,  775 

Thorne,  Nicholas,  on  trade  to  West  Africa, 
309 

Thorne,  Robert,  argument  lor  :^W.  Passage 
to  Indies,  305—308 

Throgmorton  Plot,  563 

Timber,  543 

Tithe,  transfer  to  laymen,  62 

Tobacco.  778—780 

Token  Coinage,  445 

Torregiano,  Pietro,  358 

"  Totfel's  Miscellany,"  129,  133,  140 

Tournay  captured,  2 

Tourneur,  Cyril,  dramatist,  718 

Tower  of  London,  animals  at.  782 

Town  life,  under  the  earlier  Tudors,  174 — 
190 

Towns,  relative  importance  of,  in  1603.  181; 
relations  with  Crown  and  nobles,  183: 
health  of.  191,  229 

Towrson.    William,  voyages  of,  326 

Trade,  maritime,  under  Henry  VIII.,  108 
seq.    See  Commerce 

Transformation  of  the  land.  the.  478 — 486 

Translators.  Elizabethan.  472.  473 

Travel  in  Tudor  period,  184,  236;  under 
Elizabeth,  544 

Tribal  society  in  Ireland,  401,  404 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  123,  171 

Trinity  House,    103,   157,   642 

Tunstall.  Cuihbert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  im- 
prisoned under  Edward  VI.,  260,  262; 
restored,  276;  preaches  against  Tyn- 
dale's  translation  of  the  Bible,  283 

Turberville,    George,    469 

Turkey.  English  trade  with,  656  sen. 

Turnips.   488 

Tusser.  Thomas,  486;  quoted,  237.  239,  240 

Tyburn,  executions  at,  63,  65,  66 

Tye.  Dr.  Christopher,  musical  composer, 
699.  700 

Tyndale  (Tindalel,  William,  New  Testa- 
ment, 78,  81,  282;  at  Cambridge,  114; 
literary  influence  of,  134 

Typhus,  767,  763 


Udall  (Calvinist  minister).  611,  618    620 

Udall,  Nicholas,  135,  462 

Uniforms,   military,  96;    beginning  of.  622 

Uniformity,  Act  of  (1559),  430 

Universities,  new  learning  at,  112—114; 
revolution  at,  122;  life  at,  under  Henry 
VIII..  240;  education,  ibid.;  under 
Elizabeth,  520;  dramatic  performances 
at,  772.  773.    See  Cambridge.  Oxford 

Usury,  legalised  (1536),  12,  172;  regulation 
of,  742,  743 


V.agabondage.  treatment  of,  170,  355-^55, 
358,  361;  causes  of.  357;  under  Eliza- 
beth, 485,  .506.  752.  753;  legislation 
against,  753—756,  762;  and  publlo 
health,  770 

Van  Cleef.  Joost,   342 

Vegetables,   541 

Vergil,  Polydore,  134 
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Virginia,  694 
Virginals,    148,   243 
Vives.  Ludovicus.  124  seq, 
Volye.  Vincent,  336 
Voysey.     Blsliop    of    Exeter, 
under  Edward  VI.,  263 


Imprisoned, 


Wages,  under  Henry  Vlll..  166,   168,  note; 

agricultural,  168.  48o.  730:  resjulation  of, 

496;    under  Elizabeth,  730,  744,  743 
Ward,  Luke,  voyage  of  (l,'i82K  682 
Ware,  the  Great  Bed  of,  184 
Warfare,     under     Henry     VIII.,     90—102; 

under  Edward  VI.  and  Marv,  287—296; 

under  Elizabeth,  620—631;  Irish,  406  seq. 
Warham,    Archbishop,    as   Chancellor,    34; 

and  Royal  Supremacy,  60;  death  (1532), 

61 
Warships,  of  Henry  VIII.,  103—106,  111;   of 

Elizabeth,  636 
Water  sujiply,   394 
Watson,  Thomas,  473.  474,  476 
Wealth,  growth  of,  under  Elizabeth,  749,  750 
Weapons  of  war,  under  Henry  VIII.,  90.  96 

seq.;    under  Elizabeth,   624 — 630;    price 

of,  637,  638 
Whale    fisheries,     English,     beginning    of 

(1593),   738 
Whalley  Abbey  suppressed,  70 
Wheat,   prices  of,  166,  168;    rise  of,  under 

Elizabeth,  729 
White,   John,    expedition  to  Virginia,   694, 

695 
Whitehall  Palace,  231  seq.;   Holbein's  gate 

at,  231 
Whitgift,    Archbishop    of    Canterbury,    426 

seq. ;  i)rimacy  of,  595  seq. ;  career  of,  854 
Whiting,  Kichard.  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  74 
Whittakek,  T.  :   the  Beginnings  of  Natural 

Science    (1558—1584),    454—456;    Natural 

Science   (1684—1603),  696—699 
Wight,   Isle  of,   under  Elizabeth,  734 
Willoughbv,  Ballad  of  Brave  Lord,  quoted, 

629,    note 
Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  voyage  of,  311 — 315; 

death  of,  315,  note 
Windows,  glass,  543 
Windsor  Castle,  232;   chapel  at,  330;  music 

at,  784 
Wine,  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  220;  In  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  539 


Winter,  Captain  William,  attacks  French 
squadron   (15491.   296 

Witchcraft,  446-^48 

Woburn  Abbey,  70 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  first  appearance  In 
politics,  2;  management  of  Scotland,  2; 
character  and  aims,  7,  8:  extravagance 
of,  8;  as  Minister,  9;  summons  Parlia- 
ment, 9;  becomes  Chancellor  (1515),  12; 
and  Parliament  of  1523.  13;  obtains  sub- 
sidy for  Henry  VIII.,  14;  position  under 
Henry  VIII.,  15;  Internal  reforms,  19; 
begins  suppression  of  monasteries 
(1528),  20;  and  Parliament,  20;  failure 
of,  20,  21;  position  and  alms,  34 — 36; 
work,  36,  37;  services  to  learning,  37, 
119,  120;  educational  foundation,  37,  120; 
popularity  of,  38;  death,  38;  signifi- 
cance of  fall,  39;  and  education,  119, 
120;  attacked  by  Skelton,  132;  and  en- 
closures, 153;  architecture  of,  330 

Woliaton,   433 

Women,  and  religion  among,  under  Henry 
VIII.,  238;  education  of,  239,  243,  244, 
786;  married,  under  Elizabeth,  785;  un- 
married, 786 

Wool,  trade  in,  434;  export  of,  495;  fall  in 
value  of,  729;  decline  in  export  of,  740 

Woollen  manufactures,  centres  of,  175,  176; 
increase  of.  484,  500—502,  740 

Woolwich   Dockyard.    103 

Working  classes,  manners  of.  542.  See 
Wages 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  the  elder,  poetry  of, 
135,   138  seq. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  the  younger,  rebellion 
of,  255,  272,  294  seq. 

Wyndham,  Thomas,  establishes  trade  with 
Africa,  293 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  carols  of,  81 

Yarmouth,   fishery  port,   175 
Yellow  Ford.  Battle  of.   583 
Y'eomen,  under  Henry  VIII.,  33 
York,  straits  of,  under  Henry  VII.,  175 
Yorkshire,  rebellion  in.  43;  rise  of  woollen 
industry  in,  176 

Zoological  collection  at  the  Tower.  782 
Zucchero,  or  Zuccaro,  Federigo,  442 
Zutphen,  621 
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